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THE THIRD DAY AT GETTYSBURG.J 


BY HENRY J. HUNT, BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL, U. S. A., CHIEF OF ARTILLERY, A. P. 

TN view of the successes gained on the second day, General Lee resolved to 
renew his efforts. These successes were : 

1st. On the right, the lodgment at the bases of the Round Tops, the posses- 
sion of Devil’s Den and its woods, and the ridges on the Emmitsburg road, 
which gave him the coveted positions for his artillery. 

2d.. On the left, the occupation of part of the intrenchments of the Twelfth 
Corps, with an outlet to the Baltimore pike, by which all our lines could be 
taken in -reverse. 

3d. At the center, the partial success of three of Anderson’s brigades in 
penetrating our lines, from which they were expelled only because they 
lacked proper support. It was thought that better concert of action might 
have made good a lodgment here also. 

Both armies had indeed lost heavily, but the account in that respect 
seemed in favor of the Confederates, or at worst, balanced. Pickett’s and 
Edward Johnson’s divisions were fresh, as were Posey’s and Mahone’s bri- 
gades of R. H. Anderson’s, and William Smith’s brigade of Early’s division. 
These could be depended upon for an assault ; the others could be used as 
supports, and to follow up a success. The artillery was almost intact. Stuart 
had arrived with his cavalry, excepting the brigades of Jdnes and Robertson, 
guarding the communications j and Imboden had also 'pome up. General 
Lee, therefore, directed the renewal of operations both on the right and left. 
Ewell had been ordered to attack at daylight on July 3d, and during the night 
reenforced Johnson with Smith’s, Daniel’s, and O’Feal’s brigades. Johnson 
had made his preparations, and was about moving, when at dawn Williams’s 
artillery opened upon him, preparatory to an assault by Geary and Ruger for 
the recovery of their works. The suspension of this fire was followed by an 
immediate advance by both sides. A conflict ensued whicii lasted with vary- 
ing success until near 11 o’clock, during which the Confederates were driven 

i Continued from p. 313.— Editors. 
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out of tlie Uiiioii intreucliineiits by Geary and Ruger, aided by Slialer’s 
brigade of the Sixtli Corps. They made one or two attempts to regain 
possession, but were unsuccessful, and a demonstration to turn Johnson’s 
left caused him to withdraw his command to Rock Creek. At the close of 
the war the scene of this conflict was covered by a forest of dead trees, 
leaden bullets proving as fatal to them as to the soldiers whose bodies were 
thickly strewn beneath them. 

Longstreet’s arrangements had been made to attack Round Top, and his 
orders issued with a view to toning it, when General Lee decided that the 
assault should be made on Cemetery Ridge by Pickett’s and Pettigrew’s di- 
visions, with part of Trimble’s. Longstreet formed these in two lines — Pickett 
on the right, supported by Wilcox ; Pettigrew on the left, with Lane’s and 
Scales’s brigades under Trimble in the second line. Hill was ordered to hold 
his line with the remainder of his corps, — six brigades, — give Longstreet 
assistance if required, and avail himself of any success that might be gained. 
Finally a powerful artillery force, about one hundred and fifty guns, was 
ordered to prepare the way for the assault by cannonade. The necessary 
arrangements caused delay, and before notice of this could be received by 
Ewell, Johnson, as we have seen, was attacked, so that the contest was over 
on the left before that at the center was begun. The hoped-for concert of 
action in the Confederate attacks was lost from the beginning. 

On the Federal side Hancock’s corps held Cemeteiy Ridge with Robinson’s 
division. First Corps, on Hays’s right in support, and Doubleday’s at the 
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THE 29TH PENNSYLVANIA FORMING LINE OF BATTLE ON CPLP’S HILL AT 10 A. M., JULY 8. 


angle between Gibbon and Caldwell. General Newton, having been assigned 
to the command of the First Corps, vice Eeynolds, was now in charge of the 
ridge held by Caldwell. Compactly arranged on its crest was McGilvery’s 
artillery, forty-one guns, consisting of his own batteries, reenforced by others 
from the Artillery Eeserve. Well to the right, in front of Hays and Gibbon, 
was the artillery of the Second Corps under its chief, Captain Hazard. 
Woodm:ff’s battery was in front of Ziegler’s Grove ; on his left, in succession, 
Arnold’s Ehode Island, Cushing’s United States, Brown’s Ehode Island, and 
Eorty’s New York. In the fight of the preceding day the two last-named 
batteries had been to the front and sufiered severely. Lieutenant T. Fred 
Brown was severely wounded, and his command devolved on Lieutenant 
Perrin. So great had been the loss in men and horses that they were now of 
four guns each, reducing the total number in the corps to twenty-six. 
Daniels’s battery of horse artillery, four guns, was at the angle. Cowan’s 1st 
New York battery, six rifles, was placed on the left of Eorty’s soon after the 
cannonade commenced. In addition, some of the guns on Cemetery Hill, and 
Eittenhouse’s on Little Eound Top, could be brought to bear, but these were 
offset by batteries similarly placed on the flanks of the enemy, so that on the 
Second Corps line, within the space of a mile, were 77 guns to oppose nearly 
150. They were on an open crest plainly visible from all parts of the opposite 
line. Between 10 and 11 a. m., everything looking favorable at Culp’s Hill, 
I crossed over to Cemetery Eidge, to see what might be going on at other 
points. Here a magnificent display greeted my eyes. Our whole front for 
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two miles was covered by batteries already in line or going into position. 
They stretched — apparently in one unbroken mass — from opposite the town 
to the Peach Orchard, which bounded the view to the left, the ridges of which 
were planted thick with cannon. Never before had such a sight been wit- 
nessed on this continent, and rarely, if ever, abroad. What did it mean ? It 
might possibly be to hold that line while its infantry was sent to aid Ewell, 
or to guard against a counter-stroke from us, but it most probably meant an 
assault on our center, to be preceded by a cannonade in order to crush our 

batteries and shake our infantry; at 
least to cause us to exhaust our ammu- 
nition in reply, so that the assaulting 
troops might pass in good condition 
over the half mile of open ground which 
was beyond om* effective musketry fire. 
With such an object the cannonade 
would be long and followed immedi- 
ately by the assault, their whole army 
being held in readiness to follow up 
a success. From the great extent of 
ground occupied by the enemy’s bat- 
teries, it was evident that all the artil- 
lery on our west front, whether of the 
army corps or the reserve, must con- 
cur as a unit^ under the chief of artil- 
lery, in the defense. This is provided for 
in all weU-organized armies by special 
rules, which formerly were contained in our own army regulations, but they 
had been condensed in successive editions into a few short lines, so obscure 
as to be virtually worthless, because, like the rudimentary toe .of the dog’s 
paw, they had become, from lack of use, mere survivals — unintelligible except 
to the specialist. It was of the first importance to subject the enemy’s 
infantry, from the first moment of their advance, to such a cross-fire of our 
artillery as would break their formation, check their impulse, and drive them 
back, or at least bring them to our linos in such condition as to make them 
an easy prey. There was neither time nor necessity for reporting this to 
General Meade, and beginning on the right, I instructed the chiefs of artil- 
lery and battery commanders to withhold their fii‘e for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes after the cannonade commenced, then to concentrate their fire with all 
possible accuracy on those batteries which were most destructive to us — but 
slowly, so that when the enemy’s ammunition was exhausted, we should have 
sufficient left to meet the assault. I had just given these orders to the last 
battery on Little Round Top, when the signal-gun was fired, and the enemy 
opened with all his guns. From that point the scene was indescribably 
grand. All their batteries were soon covered with smoke, through which the 
flashes were incessant, whilst the air seemed filled with shells, whose sharp 
explosions, with the hurtling of their fragments, formed a running accoin- 
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GETTYSBURG FROM CULP’S HILL. PROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ABOUT 1886. 


paniment to the deep roar of the guns. Thence I rode to the Artillery 
Eeserve to order fresh batteries and ammunition to be sent up to the ridge as 
soon as the cannonade ceased ; but both the reserve and the train had gone 
to a safer place. Messengers, however, had been left to receive and convey 
orders, which I sent by them ; then I returned to the ridge. Turning into 
the Taneytown jDike, I saw evidence of the necessity under which the reserve 
had “ decamped,” in the remains of a dozen exploded caissons, which had 
been placed under cover of a hiU, but which the shells had managed to search 
out. In fact, the fire was more dangerous behind the ridge than on its crest, 
which I soon reached at the position occupied by General Newton behind 
McGilvery’s batteries, from which we had a fine view as all our own guns 
were now in action. 

Most of the enemy’s projectiles passed overhead, ’the effect being to sweep 
all the open ground in our rear, which was of little benefit to the Confeder- 
ates — a mere waste of ammunition, for everything here could seek shelter. 
And just here an incident already published may be repeated, as it illustrates 
a peculiar feature of civil war. Colonel Long, who was at the time on Gen- 
eral Lee’s staff, had a few years before served in my mounted battery 
expressly to receive a course of instruction in the use of field-artillery. At 
Appomattox we spent several hours together, and in the course of conversa- 
tion I told him I was not satisfied with the conduct of this cannonade which I 
had heard was under his direction, inasmuch as he had not done justice to his 
instruction ; that his fire, instead of being concentrated on the point of attack, 
as it ought to have been, and as I expected it would be, was scattered over 
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tlie whole field. He was amused at the 
criticism and said : “ I remembered my 
lessons at the time, and when the fire 
became so scattered, wondered what 
you would think about it ! ” 

I now rode along the ridge to inspect 
the batteries. The infantry were lying 
down on its reverse slope, near the 
crest, in open ranks, waiting events. 
As I passed along, a bolt from a rifle- 
gun struck the ground just in front of 
a man of the front rank, penetrated the 
surface and passed under him, throw- 
ing him “ over and over.” He fell behind the rear rank, apparently dead, 
and a ridge of earth where he had been lying reminded me of the backwoods 
practice of “ barking ” squirrels. Our fire was deliberate, but on inspecting 
the chests I found that the ammunition was running low, and hastened to 
General Meade to advise its immediate cessation and preparation for the 
assault which would certainly follow. The headquarters building, immedi- 
ately behind the ridge, had been abandoned, and many of the horses of the 
staff lay dead. Being told that the general had gone to the cemetery, I pro- 
ceeded thither. He was not there, and on telling General Howard my object, 
he concurred in its propriety, and I rode back along the ridge, ordering the 
fire to cease. This was followed by a cessation of that of the enemy, under 
the mistaken impression that he had silenced our guns, and almost imm edi- 
ately his infantry came out of the woods and formed for the assault. On my 
way to the Taney town road to meet the fresh batteries which I had ordered 
up, I met Major Bingham, of Hancoek^s staff, who informed me that General 
Meade’s aides were seeking me with 
orders to “ cease firing ” ; so I had only 
anticipated his wishes. The batteries 
were brought up, and Fitzhugh’s, 

Weir’s, Wheeler’s, and Parsons’s were 
put in near the clump of trees. Brown’s 
and Arnold’s batteries had been so crip- 
pled that they were now withdrawn, 
an4 Brown’s was replaced by Cowan’s. 

Meantime the enemy advanced, and 
McGilvery opened a destructive ob- 
hqiie fire, reenforced by that of Eit- 
tenhouse’s six rifle-guns from Bound 
Top, which were served with remarka- 
ble accuracy, enfilading Pickett’s lines. 

The Confederate approach was mag- 
nificent, and excited our admiration; 
but the story of that charge is so well 
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known tliat I need not dwell upon it fuidlier than as it concerns my own 
command. The steady fire from McGilvery and Eittenhoiise, on their right, 
caused Pickett’s men to “drift” in the opposite dh’eetion, so that the weight 
of the assault fell upon the positions occux^ied by Hazard’s batteries. I had 
counted on an artillery cross-fire that would stop it before it reached our 
lines, but, except a few shots here and there, Hazard’s batteries were silent 

^ until the enemy came within 

^ ' canister range. They had un- 

,F ’ll / ■ ' \jj/i - fortunately exhausted their 

i longrangepi'ojeetiles during 

orders of their corps com- 










instructions been followed here, as 
they were by McGilvery, I do not be- 
lieve that Pickett’s division would 
have reached our line. We lost not 

only the fire of one-third of our guns, ^ 3l!p 

but the resulting cross-fire, which '>?! 

would have doubled its value. The 

prime fault was in the obscurity of > -- 1 

our army regulations as to the artil- w ' *’ • v 

lery, and the absence of all regula- • ■■■ • y;y> • V&W. | 

tions as to the proper relations of ' > * ^ j 

the different arms of service to one spanglbr*s spring, east of gulp’s hill. 
another. On this occasion it cost us much blood, many lives, and for a mo- 




SPANGLER’S SPRING, EAST OF CULP’S I 


ment endangered the integrity of our line if not the success of the battle. 
Soon after Pickett’s repulse, Wilcox’s, Wright’s, and Perry’s brigades were 
moved forward, but under the fire of the fresh batteries in Gribbon’s front, 
of McGrilvery’s and Rittenhouse’s guns and the advance of two regiments of 
Stannard’s Vermont brigade, they soon fell back. The losses in the batteries 
of the Second Corps were very heavy. Of the five battery commanders and 
their successors on the field, Rorty, Cushing, and Woodruff were killed, 
and Milne was mortally and Sheldon severely wounded at their guns. So 
great was the destruction of men and horses, that Cushing’s and Wood- 
ruff’s United States, and Brown’s and Arnold’s Rhode Island batteries were 
consohdated to form two serviceable ones. 


The advance of the Confederate brigades to cover Pickett’s retreat showed 
that the enemy’s line opposite Cemetery Ridge was occupied by infantry. 
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Our own line on the ridge was in more or less disorder, as the result of the 
conflict, and in no condition to advance a sufficient force foe a counter- 
assault. The largest bodies of organized troops available were on the left, 
and General Meade now proceeded to Eound Top and pushed out skirmishers 
to feel the enemy in its front. An advance to the Plum, Run line, of the 
troops behind it, would have brought them directly in front of the numerous 
batteries which crowned the Emmitsburg Ridge, commanding that line and 
all the intervening ground ; a farther advance, to the attack, would have 
brought them under additional heavy flank fires. McOandless’s brigade, 
supported by Nevin’s, was, however, pushed 



COLONEL ELIAKIM SHEREILL, COMMAN0ING 
THE THIRD BRIGADE OF HAYS’S DIVISION, 
SECOND CORPS, KILLED JULY 3, 1863. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


forward, under cover of the woods, which pro- 
tected them from the fire of all these batter- 
ies; it crossed the Wheat-field, cleared the 
woods, and had an encounter with a portion 
of Benning’s brigade, which was retiring. 
Hood’s and McLaws’s divisions were falling 
back under Longstreet’s orders to their strong 
position, resting on Peach Orchard and cover- 
ing Hill’s line. It needs but a moment’s ex- 
amination of the official map to see that our 
troops on the left were locked uj). As to the 
center, Pickett’s and Pettigrew’s assaulting 
divisions had formed no part of A. P. Hill’s 
line, which was virtually intact. The idea 
that there must have been “ a gap of at least 
a mile ” in that line, made by throwing forward 
these divisions, and that a prompt advance 


from Cemetery Ridge would have given us the line, or the artillery in front 


of it, was a delusion. A prompt counter-charge after a combat between two 


small bodies of men is one thing; the change from the defensive to the 
offensive of an army, after an engagement at a single is quite another. 
This was not a “ Waterloo defeat” with a fresh army to follow it up, and to 
have made such a change to the offensive, on the assumption that Lee had 


made no profusion against a reverse, would have been rash in the extreme. 


An advance of 20,000 men from Cemetery Ridge in the face of the 140 guns 
then in position would have been stark madness ; an immediate advance 
from any point, in force, was simply impracticable, and before due preparation 
could have been made for a change to the offensive, the favorable moment — 
had any resulted from the repulse — would have passed away. 

Whilst the main battle was raging, sharp cavalry combats took place on, 
both, flanks of the army. On the left .the principal incident was an attack 
made, by order of General Kilpatrick on infantry and artillery in woods and 
behind stone fences, which resulted in considerable losses, and especially in 
the death of General Farnsworth, a gallant and promising officer who had 
but a few days before been appointed brigadier-general and had not yet 
received his commission, On the right an affair of some magnitude took 
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General Hancoci: and staff are seen in tlie left center of the picture.— This and the two pictures that follow are 
from the Cyclorama of Gettysburg, hy permission of the National Panorama Company. 

place between Stuart’s command of four and G-regg’s of three brigades ; but 
Jenkins’s Confederate brigade was soon thrown out of action from lack of 
ammunition, and two only of Gregg’s were engaged. Stuart had been ordered 
to cover Ewell’s left and was proceeding toward the Baltimore pike, where 
he hoped to create a diversion in aid of the Confederate infantry, and in case 
of Pickett’s success to fall upon the retreating Federal troops. From near 
Cress’s Bidge, two and a half miles east of Gettysburg, Stuart commanded a 
view of the roads in rear of the Federal lines. On its northern wooded 
end he posted Jackson’s battery, and took possession of the Bummel 
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PICKETT’S CHARGE, II.— THE MAIN COLLISION TO THE RIGHT OF THE “CLUMP OF TREES.” 

FROM THE CTCLORAMA OE GETTYSBURG. 

In tliis hand-to-liand conflict General Annistead, of Pickett’s Division, was killed, and General Wetob, 
of Gibbon’s Division, was wounded. 

farm-buildings, a few bnndred yards distant. Hampton and Fitzbugb Lee 
were on Ms left, covered by tbe wood, Jenkins and Chambliss on the 
right, along the ridge. Half a mile east on a low parallel ridge, the 
southern part of which bending west toward Cress’s Ridge furnished excel- 
lent positions for artillery, was the Federal cavalry brigade of McIntosh, who 
now sent a force toward Rummel’s, from which a strong body of skirmishers 
was thrown to meet them, and the battery opened. McIntosh now demanded 
reenforcements, and Grregg, then near the Baltimore pike, brought him 
Custer’s brigade and Pennington’s and Randol’s batteries. The artillery soon 
drove the Confederates out of Eummel’s, and compelled Jackson’s Virginia 
battery to leave the ridge. Both sides brought up reenforcements and the 
battle swayed from side to side of the interval. Finally the Federals were 
pressed back, and Lee and Hampton, emerging from the wood, charged, 
sword in hand, facing a destructive artillery fire — for the falling back of the 
cavalry had uncovered our batteries. The assailants were met by Custer’s 
and such other mounted squadrons as could be thrown in ; a mUee ensued, in 
which Hampton was severely wounded and the charge repulsed. Breathed’s 
and MeC-regor’s Confederate batteries had replaced Jackson’s, a sharp 
artillery duel took place, and at nightfall each side held substantially its 
original ground. Both sides claim to have held the Hummel house. The 
advantage was decidedly with the Federals, who had foiled Stuart’s plans. 
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Thus the battle of Gettysburg closed as it had opened, with a very creditable 
cavalry battle. 

General Lee now abandoned the attempt to dislodge Meade, intrenched a 
line from Oak Hill to Peach Orchard, started all his impedimenta to the Poto- 
mac in advance, and followed with his army on the night of July 4th, via 
Fairfield. This compelled Meade to take the circuitous routes through the 
lower passes ; and the strategic advantage to Lee and disadvantage to Meade 
of Gettysburg were made manifest. 

General Meade has been accused of slowness in the pursuit. The charge 
is not well founded ; he lost no time in commencing, or vigor in pushing, it. 
As early as the morning of the 4th he ordered French at Frederick to seize 
and hold the lower passes, and he put all the cavalry except Gregg’s and Mc- 
Intosh’s brigades in motion to harass the enemy’s anticipated retreat, and to 
destroy his trains and bridges at Williamsport. It stormed heavily that day, 
and the care of the wounded and burial of the dead proceeded whilst the 
enemy’s line was being reconnoitered. As soon, on the 5th, as it was certain 
that Lee was retreating, Gregg was started in pm’suit on the Chambersburg 
pike, and the infantry — now reduced to a little over 47,000 etfectives, short 
of ammunition and supplies — by the lower passes. The Sixth Corps taking 
the Hagerstown road, Sedgwick reported the Fairfield pass fortified, a large 
force present, and that a fight could be had; upon which, on the 6th, Meade 
halted the rest of the infantry and ordered two corps to his support, but soon 
learning that although the pass could be carried it would cause too much 
delay, he resumed the march, leaving McIntosh and a brigade of the Sixth 
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INSIDE ETERCrRBEN CEMETERY, CEMETERY HILD. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


Corps to follow tlie enemy through the Fairfield pass. On the evening of 
the 4th — both armies being still in position at Grettysburg — Kilpatrick had 
a sharp encounter with the enemy in Monterey pass, and this was followed 
by daily cavalry combats on the different routes, in which much damage was 
done to trains and many captures of wagons, caissons, and prisoners effected. 
On the 5th, whilst Lee 'was moving through the passes, French destroyed 
the pontoon-bridge at Falling Waters. On the 6th — as Meade was leaving 
Gettysburg — Buford attacked at Williamsport and Kilpatrick toward Hag- 
erstown, on his right, but as Imboden’s train guard was strong, Stuart was 
up, and Longstreet close by, they had to withdraw. [See p. 427.] The 
enemy proceeded to construct a new bridge and intrench a strong line 
coveiing Williamsport and Falling Waters. There were heavy rains on the 
7th and 8th, but the infantry corps reached Middletown on the morning of 
the 9th, received supplies, crossed the mountains that day, and at its close 
the right was at Boonsboro’, and the left at Rohrersville, on the roads to 
Hagerstown and Williamsport. By this time the Potomac was swollen and 
impassable. On the 10th Meade continued his advance, and received infor- 
mation that the enemy had occupied a line extending from near Falling 
Waters, through Downs ville to Funkstown, which he was intrenching. This 
at 1 p. M. he reported to Halleck, informing him at the same time that his 
cavalry had driven that of Lee to within a mile of Funkstown, and that he 
would next day move cautiously until he had developed the enemy’s force 
and position. Halleck, at 9 p* m., sent him a cipher dispatch as follows : 

'D ttink it -willTDe best for you to postpone a general battle till you can concentrate all your 
forces and get up your reserves and reenforcements ; I will push on the troops as fast as they 
arrive. It would be well to have staff-officers at the Monocaey, to direct the troops aiTiving 
where to go, and to see that they are properly fitted out. They should join you by forced 
marches. Beware of partial combats. Bring up and hurl upon the enemy all your forces, 
good and bad.” 
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Meade, fully alive to tlie im- 
portance of striking Lee before 
he could cross the Potomac, dis- 
regarded this, advanced on the 
11th, and on the 12th pushed 
forward reeonnoissances to feel 
the enemy. After a partial ex- 
amination made by himself and 
his chiefs of staff and of engi- 
neers, which showed that its 
flanks could not be turned, and 
that the line, so far as seen by 
them, presented no vulnerable 
points, he determined to make a 
demonstration in force 
on the next morning, 
the 13th, supported by 
the whole army, and 



to attack if a prospect of suc- 
cess offered. On assembling 
his corps commanders, how- 
ever, he found their opinion 
so adverse that he postponed 
it for further examination, 
after which he issued the or- 
der for the next day, the 14th. 

On advancing that morning, 
it was found that the enemy 
had abandoned his line and 
crossed the river, partly by 
fording, partly by a new 
bridge. ' 

A careful survey of the en- 
emy’s intrenched line after it 
was abandoned justified the 
opinion of the corps com- 
manders against an attack, as 
it showed that an assault would have been disastrous to us. It proved also 
that Meade in overriding that opinion did not shrink from a great respon- 
sibility, notwithstanding his own recent experience at Gettysburg, where all 
the enemy’s attacks on even partially intrenched lines had failed. If he 
erred on this occasion it was on the side of temerity. 

But the hopes and expectations excited by the victory of Gettysburg were 
as unreasonable as the fears that had preceded it ; and great was the disap- 
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2>ointmei]t tliat followt?*! tlio “ escap*- ’’ <>t‘ Lee’s tiiiiiy Jt was promptly mani- 
fested, too, and 111 a maimer wliieh indieates Ikav liaishly aial nn.iustly the 
Army of the Potomac and its commanders were usually judged and treated ; 
and what trials the latter had to undergo whilst subjected to the meddling 
and hectoring of a distant superior, from which they were not freed until 
the general-in-chief accompamed them in the field. On the day following 
Lee’s withdrawal, before it was jiossible that all the circumstances could lie 
known, three dispatches passed between the respective headquarters. 

FirH. Halleck to Meade July 14th (in part): 

I need liaidly hay to you tliat the escape of Lee’s anny without another battle has eieated 
gieat di&sativfaetion in the mind. of the President, and it williequire an active and energetic pui- 
smt on your part to remove the impression that it has not been sufficiently active heretofore ” 

Second. Meade to Halleck July 14th : 

“ Having performed my duty conscientiously and to the best of my abihty, the censure of the 
President conveyed in youi dispatch of 1 P. 21 this day, is, in my judgment, so undeserv^ed that I 
feel compelled most respectfully to ask to he immediately reheved from the command of this army ” 

TlTu d. Halleck to Meade July 14th: 

“ My telegram statmg the disappomtment of the President at the escape of Lee’s aimy was 
not intended as a censure, but as a stimulus to an active pursuit. It is not deemed a sufficient 
cause for your appheation to be reheved ” 

Whatever the object of these dispatches of G-eneral Halleck, they are per- 
fectly consist eut with a determination on the part of the War Department to 

^ At the end of July the following letters passed Gejjeral I thank you most sincerely and heartily 
between Halleck and Meade for your land and generous letter of the 28th. inst , re- 

ceived last evenmg It would he wrong in me to deny 

“ [Unofi’icial ] HBAnQtrABTERSOEXHEABMTjWASH- that I feared there existed m the nnnds both of the 
INGTON, July 28th, 1863 Majoe-Gbneral Meade, Armt Piesident and youiself an idea that I had failed to do 
or THE Potomac, Waeeenton, Va General I take what another would and. could have done in the with- 
this method of writing you a few words which I couldnot drawal of Lee’s ai my The expression you have been 
well communicate in any other way. Your fight at Get- pleased to use in a letter, to tint, a feelmg of disappoint- 
tyshurg met with univerfeal approbation of all mihtary ment, is one that I cheeif uUy accept and readily admit 
menhere Youhandledyourtioopsmthatbattleaswell, was as keenly felt bv myself as any one But permit 
If not better, than any general has handled his army me, dear General, to call your attention to the distinction 
during the war You brought all your forces into action between disappomtment and dissatisfaction. The one 
at the right time and place, which no commander of the was a natural feelmg in view of the momentous conse- 
Army of the Potomac has done before You may well qneuees that would have resulted from a successjul at- 
he proud of that battle. The President’s oi der or proe- tack, but does not necessarily convey with it any censure 
lamation of July 4th showed how much he appreciated I could not view the use of the lattei expression in any 
your success And now a few words in regard to sub- other hght than as intending to conyey au expression 
sequent events You should not have been surprised or of opinion on the pait of the President, that I had faded 
vexed at the Fresident’o disappointment at the escape to do what I might and should have done Now let me 
of Lee’s aimy He had exammed into all the details of say in the frankness which ohaiaetenzes your letter, 
sending yon reenforeeinents to satisfy himself that that perhaps the President was right If such was the 
every man who conid possibly be spared from other ease, it was my duty to give him an opportunity to re- 
places had been sene to your army. He thought that place me hy one bettei fitted for the command of the 
Lee’s defeat was so eeitain that he felt no httle impa- army It was, I assure you, with such feelings that I 
tienee at his unexpected escape I have no doubt, Gen- apphed to be relieved It was not from any personal 
eral, that you felt the disappomtment as keenly as any considerations, for I have tried in this whole war to 
one else Suehthings sometimes occur to us without any forget all personal considerations, and I have always 
fault of our own Take it all together, your short cam- mamtained they should not for an instant influence any 
paign has proved your superior generalship, and you one’s action Of course you will understand that I do 
ment, as you wiU receive, the confidence of the Govern- not agree that the President was light— and I feel sure 
ment and the gratitude of the country. 1 need not as- when the true state of the case comes to be known, 
sure yon, General, that I have lost none of the confidence however natural and great may be the feelmg of chsap- 
which 1 felt in you when I recommended you for the pomtment, that no blame will he attached to anyone 
command Very respectfully, your obedient servant, Had I attacked Lee the day I pioposed to do so, and 
H. W Halleck ” In the ignorance that then existed of his position, I 

have every reason to behove the attack would have 

“ [Unofeicial ] Headquarters, A. P , July 31, 1863 iieenunsuecessful and would have resulted disastrously 

Major-General Halleck, Geuerai-m-Chief, Mr Dear This opimon is founded on the judgment of numerous 
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discredit under all circumstances the Army of tlie Potomac and any com- 
mander identitied with it, — and that was the effect in this case. 

The losses of both armies were very large. The revised I’etiirns show for 
the Army of the Potomac: killed, 3072; wounded, 14,497 ; mis.siiiiL!:, 5434, — 
total, 23,003 ; and for the Army of ISTorthern Virginia : killed, 25i)2; woundcMl, 
12,709; missing, 5150, — total, 20,451. But the returns foi‘ the hittcvr army 
are not complete; some commands a, re not r('])o]*t.cd, and in others tlio regi- 
mental show larger losses than, do the brigade returns from whhtli tln^ fore- 
going numbers are compiled. 

As to the comparative strength of the two armies on tlie lield of ba,ttlo, we 
have no satisfactory data. The last Confederate return was i'or hlay 31st, 
showing ‘‘Present for duty, under arms,” 59,484, infantry. morning 

report of the Army of the Potomac for June 3()tli shows “ Prc^scait for duty, 
equipped,” 77,208, infantry. Neither return is wortli much cxc,(q)t as a basis 


(listingRiHlied o(H(!ors, aflior InHpeoting Loo’s vaoatod 
works and position. Among t.lioso ofllooi's I could nanio 
Gonerala Sedgwick, Wriglit, Slocum, Hayc, SyltoB, and 
otliora. 

“ Tlio idea tluit Leo liad abaudouod lii« UnoH early In 
the (lay that lie witlulrow, I have positivo Intolligonce 
iB not ('oiTiKst, and that not a man waB ■withdrawn until 
aftc'.r dark. I numtion those facts to I’oinovo the im- 
pression which nowspapor coi'rtispondonts have givcm 
tlu4 puhlio ; that It was only nocosBary to advance to 
seciu’O an easy victory. I had great reBponslhlllty 
thrown on me: on one Bide wore tlio known and im- 
portant fruita of victoiy, and on tlio other, the eciually 
importa,nt and terrible conHO(]|uonc(5B of a defeat. I 
coiiBidercd ray poaitiou at WilllainsTiort v<wy different 
from that at Gottyaburg. 'When I Icit Fredericlc it ■wad 
with the lirm dct(}rmination to attack and ■fight Lee 
witliout regard to time or place as soon ns I could come 
in contact with hiiu. But, after dofoatlng him aiidre- 
(piirlng him to abandon his soliemoa of Invasion, 1 did 


not think myself .juHtlfiod In making a blind attack, 
simply to prmmnt Ilia OHcapo, and running .'ill tbo risks 
attending such a vcutiUMi. Now, ns I snid Ix'I'oiv', in 
this perhaps I erred iujudgmcnl', for I (iik(( lliis oc.cnsion 
to say to you, and throngh you 1,0 1h(( Pri'sl(l('nt- t]mt 
I have no protousions to any snpt'rior capiicKy for th(( 
post Im has assigned nu^ to— -tlmt nil I can do is lo cx- 
ert iny utmost ett’orts and do tln'i Ix'st T enn; bnt Ihnt 
tlnunoment those wdio have a right lo ju(lg(' my net ions 
think or feel satislUsd citlU'V 11n\t 1 am wimilug, or 
that auotlmr would do hetU'r, Unit monnnit f earnestly 
desire to bii relieved, not on my own aeeotml, lm(i on 
uecountof the country and the cause. Von imist ex:e.ns(( 
so much ((gotism, but your kind l('tl(>r in a nii'iisnre 
renders it necessary. I fe<'l, Ue.neral, very proud of 
your good opinion, and assure you I, slinll endeavor In 
the future to eoutinue lo merit it. lhadproeal lug tin' 
kind feeling you have ((xpressed, T remain, (lem'ral, 
most truly and rcsiicctfuUy yours, Gkorhe U. Meade, 
Mnjor-Qenoral.” JCmxoKS. 
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for guessing; tlie long nnirelios, followed by the forced ones of July 1-2, of 
the Army of the Potomac left thousands of stragglers on the roads. These 
totals are of little importance ; they would have been of some significance 
had the larger army been defeated ; but it was not. At the points of con- 
tact ” the Confederates were almost always the stronger. On July 1st 18,000 
Federal combatants contended against at least 25,000 Confederates, and got 
the worst of it. On July 2d Longstreet’s 15,000 overcame Sickles^s 10,000, 
and had to halt when a larger force was opposed to them. Williams’s Twelfth 
Corps retook its works from a larger body of Ewell’s troops, for at the con- 
tested point they were opposed by an inferior number ; and then held them, 
for Johnson’s superior force was as much hampered here by the nature of the 
ground as was Meade’s on the left, the evenmg before. In many respects 
the Confederates had the advantage : they had much better ground for their 
artillery; they were fresher; they were all veterans; they were better organ- 
ized ; they were commanded by officers who had been selected for their expe- 
rience and abilities, and in whom they had implicit confidence. These were 
enormous advantages, sufficient to counterbalance the difference of numbers, 
which, if any existed, was small ; and whilst all the Confederate army, except 
here and there a brigade, were fought to the utmost, the strongest Federal 
corps (the Sixth) was hardly in action, the total loss of its eight brigades being 
but two hundred and forty-two killed, wounded, and missing. But the South- 
erners were subjected here to the disadvantages that the Northerners had to 
contend with in Virginia : they were surrounded by enemies, not friends who 
supplied them with aid and information ; and they were not by choice, but 
by necessity, the assailants on the chosen ground of their opponents. 

Eight gallantly did they act their part, and their failure carried no discredit 
with it. Their military honor was not tarnished by their defeat, nor their 
spirit lowered, but their respect for their opponents was restored to what it 
had been before Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. 


OENEliAL HANCOCK AND THE ARTILLERY AT CETTYSBURG 

I BY FRANCIS A WALKER, BREVET BRinABIER-GENERAL, IT. S. V 


G eneral Hunt, in lus ariiclo on “The Third 
Day ai GoUyshurg ” [see p 375], eritieises 
Goii(n'!i.l nanco(ik’H eoiiduet ol his ai’tillei’y, on the 
ground tliiit his directing the Second Corps bat- 
tninoH to continuo liring tlivonghont tho Confoder- 
ato cannonade was ])oth an oncroachmont upon his 
own ((ioiKiral Hunt’s) ])ropGr anthoiaty, as cliief 
ol artdl('vy of tlui Aiiny of tho X^oioiuae, and an 
act of bad ])ohcy. On tho lal-tor point ho says ‘ 

“ Had my instructions lusui followed here, as they 
were by Met J Uvevy, I do not, helievi' 1.1\at Pickett’s divi- 
sion would have iswu'IumI our liuo We lost not only the 
llvei t)f ouo-tihivd of our guns, hut tho rosnlting oross- 
Ih'o, ’whieh wotilil litivo doubled its valno.” 

This, it will ho soon, eonsiatiitOR a very sovoro 
impoaehinoniu T havo had inneh eorrosjiondenco 
and convoi’satiou willi (hunu'al Hancock on tho 
suhjoet , and, as tho heroic loader oC tho Second 


Corps oan no longer reply for himself, I beg leave 
to speak on his behalf 

In the first place, two antagonistic theories of 
authority are advanced General Tianeoek claimed 
that he commanded the hue of battle along Ceine- 
tory Ridge General Hunt, in substance, alleges 
that General Hancock eoinmandecl tho infantry of 
that line, and that he himself eonimanded the artil- 
lery. Winfield S Hancock did not read his commis- 
sion as constituting him a magor-general of infan- 
try, nor did he heliovo that a lino of battle was to be 
ordered by military specialists He knew that by 
both law and reason the defense of Cemetery 
Ridge was intrusted to him, subject to the actual, 
authentic orders of the commander of the Army 
of tho Potomac, but not subject to the discretion 
of ono of General Meade’s staff-officers. General 
Meade could, under the President’s order, have 
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placed, a junior at tlie liead oi tlie Second Coi ph, 
bat wbom&oevcr he did place ovei the corps be- 
came thereby invested with the whole luithmiu- 
i&hed substance, and with all the pioper and 
ordinary incidents of eomtuand 
So much for the question of authority. On the 
question of policy there is only to be said that a 
difference of oxnnion appeals between two highly 
meritorious officers — one, the best artilleiist of 
the army, the other, one of the best, if not the 
best, commander of troops in the army — as to 
what was most expedient in a given emorgeney. 
Unquestionably it would have been a strong point 
for us if, other things being equal, the limber chests 
of the artillery had been full when Pickett’s and 
Pettigrew’s divisions began their great charge 
But would other things have been equal Would 
the advantage so obtained have compensated for 
the loss of morale in the infantry which might 
have resulted from allowing them to be scourged, 
at will, by the hostile artillery? Every soldier 
knows how trying and often how demoi allying it 
is to endure artillery fire without leply 
Now, on the question thus raised, who was tho 
better judge, General Hunt or General Hancock '? 
Had Henry J Hunt taken command of a brigade 


II REJOINDER BY HENRY J HUNT, 

General P A Walker, of General Hancock’s 
staff, comments on my expressed belief that, had 
my instiuctions for the cannonade of July Sdboen 
earned out by Captain Hazard, commaudor of the 
artillery of tlie Second Corps, tho Confederate 
assault would not have reached our lines, and 
considers this “a very severe iraiieaeliment ” ol 
General Hancock’s conduct of his artillery I 
fully appreciate and honor the motive of General 
Walker’s courteous eritieism, and his very kind 
references to myself, but ho writes under inisai)- 
prehensioiis which are widespread and misleading, 
and winch, as they place me in a false position, I 
beg leave to explain 

General Hancock’s claim that he commandod 
all the troops of every description posted on his 
part of Cemetery Ridge is perfectly valid. It can- 
not bo disputed, and I never questioned it ; but 
all commands must be exercised subject to tho 
established pmicniles for tho government of 
armies Under Lheso, coraraandors of special 
arms issue thoir own orders direct to thoir subor- 
dinates serving with army coi’ps, who must submit 
them to the corps commanders with whom they 
serve. The lat1;er, being supreme on thoir own 
lines, can modify or countermand those orders, 
but by doing so they make themselves responsible 
for the result Thus all eonilicts or theories as 
to authority are avoided. Our “Regulations” 
(Scott’s), adopted in 1821, read • 

“Tlie superior officer of the corps of engmoera, or of 
the artillery, serving with one of the ariny corps 
will receive the ordera of t.h6 commandant thereof, 1o 
whom the said superior officer of ongmooi.s or of artil- 
lery will communicates any oidoi a lie may receive from 
his own particular cominandant-m-chief, attached to 
general headquartoi a.” 


ol inf.uitiy in 1 SGI, had lie lor no.uly f .wo >e.u.s 
lived with the iniiuifiy, m.iiching wiib them, 
c.imxnng among them, comm.uiding them in nu- 
ineious actions, keexniig close watch of their 
temper and spix’it, observing then behavior iiiuh'r 
vaiying conditions and trials, I believe iliat by 
tho 3d of July, 1803, he would have become one 
of the most capable and judicious corps eom- 
niaiidors of the army But in so doing ho would 
necessarily have forfeited nearly all oL that special 
experience winch combined with Ins high intelli- 
gence and great sjurit to make him one of the 
best artillerists whom tho history of wai 1ms 
known. Certainly a service almost wliolly in tho 
artillery could not yield that intimate knowledge 
of the temper of troops which should quality 
him, equally with Hancock, to judge what was 
required to keep them in heart and courage under 
the Confederate cannonade at Gettysburg, and to 
bring them up to the final struggle, prepared in 
spirit to meet tho fearful ordeal of Longsireot’s 
charge Hancock had full autlioiity over tliat 
hue of battle, lie used that authoiiiy accoidnig 
to his own best judgment, and ho beat oil ibo 
enemy That is tho substanee oi il. 

Bosrov, Jauuaiy l2tli, 1887 


BREVET MAJOR-GENERATi, IT S A. 

Separate jiaragraxihs provided rules for the 
military “staff” and adnnmstration, — tlie latter 
including the supply departments “ Si.aff-offi- 
cors ” are forbidden to give orders exccqit in tlie 
names of thou* gonorals. From this rule admni- 
istralavo officers are specially exeiniifiod, l.lieii 
eliiids dirociing then* respective (lepartmeiii.s in 
thoir own names, bui subject fo fhe coidrol of 
tho generals under whom ihoy siu’vi' 

All these regulations are essmitial lo the nian- 
agoinent of a largo army, Imt are only X'iirfly 
ax»plicablo to a two-coinxiaiiy x>ost, fhe school m 
winch most of our officers, both oJ' the war office 
and of tho regiments, were iranu'd. So in the 
“ Bogulatioiis” of 18(51-3, (hey were ell con- 
densed into one short paiagraph* 

“8t,air-oniceis andcommanderHof arlill<*ry, t'ligim'c'iH, 
and ordtinncc, i*c])oi t lo their iimncdiaii' coinniandciH 
the Htale of the supplicH and wlialcvcr conceriiH the 
HOt vice under tlicu* direction, and receive their orders, 
and c*oimuuuic.al.e to Wieni the ovdi'rs thej reei'ive from 
their HiiiX'riors in llK'lr own corps ’’ 

Closely examined, this is correct, but it is ob- 
scure and nusloading. It lumps together otliei'i’s 
of tho staff and of adninnstration as “ stalT- 
officers,” and so connects th('m with those of the 
special arms as seemingly to confirm the emnu'- 
ous idea that engineer oflkHws are staiT-officers, 
and of course that artillery offlciU’S lunst be the 
same. It is an odd notion, which could not find 
a lodgment in any other army than our own, that 
an artillery commandant, -in-cluef, liimself a“ corps 
commander,” and iirovided with a staff of his 
own, IS “ono of tho staff-officers” who runs a-bont 
a battle-field carrying “the actual and auihenliu 
orders” of the general-in-ohiof to other coi'iis com- 
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manders A “ staff-ofScei ” is an ofileer attached 
to the person or headquartei's ot a general as his 
aide 01 assistant 

To illustrate the general principle as to the 
seivice of the special arms, I quote from the “In- 
structions of Fredeiiek the Great” to his artillery 
He was himself, by the way, an “artilleiy spe- 
cialist” of the highest order, yet I have never 
heard it suggested that this unfitted him tor “or- 
dering a line of battle.” He was also a disciplin- 
arian of the sternest school, yet he “almost 
preached insubordination ” in order to reduce to 
a minimum the mischief that meddling with the 
artillery by any general, even the general-iii- 
chief, might occasion. He says 

“ It sometimes li.nipens that the general m command, 
01 some other geueial, is himself forgetful, and orders 
the fue to be opened too soon, without eonsideiing wh.it 
iujuiious consequences may result fiom it In such 
case the artillery officer must certainly obey, but be 
should til e as slowly as possible, and point the pieces 
with the utmost aocuiacy, in oidex that bis shots may 
not bo thrown away ” 

As to the other question, that of policy, each 
general must decide it for himself, and General 
Hancock piesuinably acted aeeoiding to his best 
judgment in the emeigeuey suddenly presented 
to him when the cannonade opened. I do not 
know his reasons for countermanding my orders, 
and therefore cannot discuss them, even were I 
disposed to do so As to the hypothetical case 
presented by General Walker, the possible effect 
of the enemy’s cannonade on the viotale of our 
troops, and his question, “Who was the better 
judge, General Hunt or General Hancock?” I may 
be permitted to reply, that a corps commander 
ought to be, so far as his own corps is concerned. 
It IS, however, one of the necessary duties of an 


artillery commander to study the qualities of the 
other arms, foi these must be considered in or- 
ganizing and distributing the aitillery, and are, 
as we see in this veiy ease, important elements 
in determining its service. I had studied the 
Army of the Potomac, believed in its high quali- 
ties, and when, for special leasons, I instructed 
our batteries to withhold their fire for a given 
period, I knew the severity of the trial to which 
I was subjecting all the troops I knew, also, 
that while the batteries would be the direct object 
of the enemy’s fire, their men must stand idle at 
the guns and hear its full fury, while the infautry, 
lying on the reverse slope of the ridge and ont of 
the enemy’s sight, would be partly sheltered from 
it Yet I felt no misgiving as to the fortitude of 
my eannoneeis, and no doubt as to that of the in- 
fantry. I think I was justified by the event, foi 
the troops on General Hancock’s line, where my 
instructions were not followed, and those on 
General Newton’s line (on Hancock’s immediate 
left), where they loeie followed, were equal in 
“heart and eoiu’age” for the “fearful ordeal of 
Longstreet’s charge ” The object of my orders, 
however, was to spare them this ordeal altogether 
by breaking up the charge before it reached our 
lines Had my orders been fully earned out, I 
think their whole line would have been — as half 
of it was —driven back before reaching our posi- 
tion, and this would have given us our only 
chance for a successful coimter-attaok. As it 
was, the splendid valor of Pickett’s division alone 
enabled the Confederates, although defeated, to 
preserve their morale intact Had they been re- 
pulsed without coming into immediate contact with 
our infantry, their morale wouldhavebeen seriously 
impaired, their sense of superiority humbled 
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I BY EDMUND EIOE, BEEVET LIEUTENANT-OOLONEL, USA 


T he biigades of Harrow, Webb, and Hall, of Gib- 
bon’s division, Hancock’s corps, occupied the 
crest on Cemetery Ridge on July 3d The right 
of Hall’s and the left of Webb’s brigades were in a 
clump of trees, called by the enemy the salient 
of our position, and this grove was the focus of the 
most fearful cannonade that preceded Pickett’s 
charge. One regiment, the 72d Pennsylvania, 1 1 
Webb’s command, was a little in rear of the left of 
its brigade; two regiments, the 19th Massachu- 
setts and 42d New York, Colonel A. F. Devereux 
commanding, of Hall’s brigade, were in rear of 
the right of their brigade 
From the opposite ridge, three-fourths of a mile 
away, a line of skirmishers sprang lightly forward 
out ot the woods, and with intervals well kept 
moved rapidly down into the open fields, closely 
followed by a line of battle, then by another, and 
by yet a third Both sides watched this never- 
to-be-forgotten scene, — the grandeur of attack of 
so many thousand men. Gibbon’s division, which 
was to stand the brunt of the assault, looked with 
admiration on the different lines of Confederates, 


marching forward with easy, swinging step, and the 
men were heard to exclaim. “Here they come’ ” 
“ Here they come ' ” “ Here comes the mf antry ' ” 
Soon little puffs of smoke issued from the skir- 
mish line, as it came dashing forward, firing in reply 
to our own skirmishers in the plain below, and 
with this faint rattle of musketry the stillness was 
broken ; never hesitating for an instant, hut driv- 
ing oiu” men before it, or knocking them over by a 
biting fire as they rose up to run in, their skirmish 
line reached the fences of the Emmitshurg road 
This was Pickett’s advance, which earned a front 
of five hundred yards or more I was just in rear 
of the right of the brigade, standing upon a large 
bowlder, in front of my regiment, the 19th Massa- 
chusetts, where, from the configuration of the 
ground, I had an excellent view of the advancing 
lines, and could see the entire formation of the 
attacking column Pickett’s separate brigade 
lines lost their formation as they swept across 
the Emmitshurg road, carrying with them their 
chain of skirmishers. They pushed on toward the 
crest, and merged into one crowding, rushmg line, 
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GROUND OVER WHICH I'lGKETT, PETTIGREW, AND TRIMBLE CHARGED. PROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN SINCE THE WAR. 


On tUo loft of tlio inctiire (wliioli shows the view from 
the Uuion lines; is seen the clump of trees which was 
the point of direction for Pickett’s men : also the monu- 
ment of Webb’s brigade of Gibbon’s division (Second 

many ranks deep. As tliey crossed tlie road, 
Webb’s infantry, on tlie riglit of the trees, com- 
menced an irregular, liesitating fire, gradually in- 
creasing to a rapid file firing, while the shrapnel 
and canister from the batteries tore gaps through 
those splendid Virginia battalions. 

The men of our brigade, with their muskets at 
the ready, lay in waiting. One could plainly hear 
the orders of the officers as they commanded, 
“Steady, men, steady ! Don’t fire and not a shot 
was fired at the advancing hostile lino, now get- 
ting closer every moment. The heavy file firing 
on the right in Webb’s hi’igado eoutinned. 

By an undulation of the surface of the ground to 
the left of the trees, the rapid advance of the dense 
line of Confederates was for a moment lost to 
view ; an instant after they seemed to rise out of 
the earth, and so near that the expression on their 
faces was distinctly seen. Now our men knew 
that the time had come, and could wait no longer. 
Aiming low, they opened a deadly eoneentrat<Ml 
discharge upon the moving mass in their front. 
Nothing human could stand it. Staggered by the 
storm of lead, the charging lino he.sita,ted, answered 
with some wild firing which soon increased to a 
crashing roll of musketry, running down the whole 
length of their front, and then all that portion of 
Pickett’s division which came within the zone of 
this terrible close musketry fire appeared to melt 
and drift away in .the powder-smoke of both sides. 
At this .luncture some one behind me gave the 
quielc, impatient order : “ Forward, men ! Forward ! 
Now is your olianee 1” 

I turned and saw that it was General Hancock, 
who was passing the left of the regiment. He 
cheeked his horse and pointed toward the clump 
of trees to our right and front. I construed thi.s 
into an order for both regiments — the 10th 
Massachusetts and the 43d New York —to run for 
the trees, to prevent the enemy from breaking 


Corps), near wliicU Gciku’hI Ab'XiuuUu’ ,‘-i. WeJib was 
wounded. General Aniiistoad, of Piekistt’s division, moih 
killed in the middle fort*, ground of tlie i)ic,t,ure ; Codoi’i’s 
liousc is seen on tbc right [see also map, i). Ddd]. — JilDiTOus. 

through. Tlie men on the loft of our regiment 
heard ray command, and wore up and on tlie run 
forward before the 43d New York, which did not 
hear Hancock’s order until Colonel Devereux rt'- 
peateditto Colonel Mallon, had a chanc(' to rise. 
The line formation of the two regiimmls was iiar- 
tially broken, and tlie loft of the IDtlrvvas brought 
forward, as though it had exeenttMl a riglit half- 
wheel. All the men wlio were now on their feet 
could see, to the riglit and front, Webb’s wounded 
men with a few stragglers and several limhers 
leaving the line, as the hatile-ilags of Phvkott’H 
division were carried over it. With a cheer the 
two regiments left their position in rear of 
Hall’s right, and made an impetnous dash, viudiig 
diagonally forward for tlie elump of trees. Many 
of Wehh’,s men were h(,U 1 lying down in tiln'ir, 
places in ranks, and firing at tluise who followed 
Pickett’s advance, which, in the mean(,inu% had 
passed over tlunn. This could he determined by 
the puffs of smoke i.s.sning from their niuskids, 
as the first few men in gray Hjirang jiast them 
toward the cannon, only a few yards .iiway. Bub 
for a few moments only could sueli afire coiitiime, 
for I’ickott’.s disorganisH'd nuiss rolled over, boat 
down, and smotln'rod it. 

One battle-flag aft(*r anofher, sujiporl.i'd by Pick- 
ett’s infantry, appeared along fhe edgi* of th<' frees, 
until the whole copsi’i s<‘emed lit orally crammed 
with men. As the i f)th and ■! 3d pnsa(‘(l nlong I he 
brigade line, on onr left, avo could see Ihe nn'ii 
prone in their jilaces, unsl>aken, and firing stead- 
ily to their front, heating hack tlu^ ('m'ln.v, 1 sa.w 
one loader try several times to ;inni]) his horse 
over our lino. He was sliot by some (»f the men 
near me. 

The two I'ogimonts, in adisorganiyu'd sf.af i*, wen* 
now almost at right angles with tin*, remaimh'r of 
the brigade, ~ the loft of ilm I'tt.li Massimhusi't ts 
being but a few yards distant,,-- -(nid the ottlci'i-s 
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and men were falling fast from tlie enfilading fire 
of the hostile line in front, and from the direct fire 
of those who were crowded in among the trees. 
The advance of the two regiments became so 
thinned that for a moment there was a pause. 
Captain Farrell, of the 1st Minnesota, with his 
company, came in on my left. As we greeted each 
other he received his death- wound, and fell in 
front of his men, who now began firing. As I 
looked back I could see onr men, intermixed with 
those who were driven out of the clump of trees 
a few moments before, coming rapidly forward, 
firing, some trying to shoot through the intervals 
and past those who were in front. 

The gap in the line seemed to widen, for the 
enemy in front, being once more driven by a ter- 
rible musketry in their very faces, left to join 
those who had effected an entrance through 
Webb’s line. 

The men now suffered from the enfilading fire 
of the enemy who were in the copse. Seeing no 
longer an enemy in front, and annoyed by this gall- 
ing fire from the flank, the 7th Michigan and 59th 
New York, followed directly by the 20th Massa- 
chusetts and the regiments of Harrow’s brigade, 
left their line, faced to the right, and in groiips, 
withoiit regimental or other organization, joined 
in the rush with those already at the edge of the 
clump of trees, all cheering and yelling, “Hurrah ! 
for the white trefoil!” “Glirbs are trumps!” 
“ Forward the white trefoil ! ” [The badge of 
Gibbon’s division — the Second, of the Second 
Corps — was a white trefoil.— Editors.] 

This was one of those periods in action which are 
measurable by seconds. The men near seemed to 
fire very slowly. Those in rear, though coming up 
at a run, seemed to drag their feet. Many were 
firing through the intervals of those in front, in 
their eagerness to injure the enemy. This manner 
of firing, although efficacious, sometimes tells on 


friend instead of foe. A sergeant at my side re- 
ceived a ball in the back of his neck by this fire. 
All the time the crush toward the enemy in the 
copse w'as becoming greater. The men in gray 
were doing all that was possible to keep off the 
mixed bodies of men who were moving upon them 
swiftly and without hesitation, keeping up so close 
and eontinnons a fire that at last its effects became 
terrible. I could feel the touch of the men to my 
right and left, as we neared the edge of the copse. 
The grove was fairly jammed wdth Pickett’s men, 
in all positions, lying and kneeling. Back from 
the edge were many standing and firing over those 
in front. By the side of several who were firing, 
lying down or kneeling, were others with their 
hands up, in token of surrender. In particular 
I noticed two men, not a musket-length away, 
one aiming so that I could look into his musket- 
harrel ; the other, lying on his back, coolly ram- 
ming borne a cartridge. A little farther on was 
one on his knees waving something white in both 
hands. Every foot of ground was occupied by 
men engaged in mortal combat, who were in every 
possible position which can be taken while under 
arms, or lying wounded or dead. 

A Confederate battery, near the Peach Orchard, 
commenced firing, probably at the sight of Har- 
row’s men leaving their line and closing to the 
right upon Pickett’s column. A cannon-shot tore 
a horrible passage through the dense crowd of 
men in blue, who were gathering outside the trees ; 
instantly another shot followed, and fairly cut a 
road through the mass. My thoughts were now to 
bring the men forward ; it was but a few steps to 
the front, where they could at once extinguish 
that destructive musketry and be out of the line 
of the deadly artillery fire. Voices were lost in 
the uproar ; so I turned partly toward them, raised 
my sword to attract their attention, and mo- 
tioned to advance. They surged forward, and just 
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then, SIS I was slopping liack\va.i<l with niy i.ieo men lushcd i’oiWcud past mo, o.iptnimg bail In- 
to the men, ui’ging them on, I telt a sharp blow flags and making prisonois 

as a shot struck me, then another, I whulcil Pickett’s division lost neaily six sevenths of its 
round, my swoid torn from my hand by a bullet ofiiceis and men Gibbon’s division, with its loader 
or shell splinter My visor saved my face, but wounded, and with a loss ot half its strength, still 
the shock stunned me As I went down our held the crest 

II FROM THE OEPICIAL. REPORT OP NORMAN J HALL, COLONEL, U S V 

‘‘The object [of the heavy cannonading] was gan and 20th Massachusetts Volunteers to open 
evidently to destioy our batteries and dnve the file at about two hundred yards The deadly 
mfantiy from the slight crest which marked the aim of the former loginient was attested by the 
line of battle, while the concentration ol fiie upon line of slain within its range. This had a great 
the hill occupied by the Beeond [Webb’s] and the effect upon the lesiilt, for it caused the enemy to 
right of the Third [Hall’s] brigades indicated where move rapidly at one point, and conseciuoiitly to 
the real attack was to be made. The expeiieuce crowd in front Being occasioned at the point 
of the terrible grandeur of that ram of missiles where his column was forming, he did not recover 
and that chaos of strange and terror-spi ending fiom this disorder. The remainder of our hue re- 
sounds, unexampled, perhaps, in history, must served its fire until one hundi-ed yards, some regi- 
ever remain undescribed, but can never be for- ineiits waiting even until but filty paces intervened 
gotten by those who survived it I cannot suffei between them and the enemy, 
this opportunity to pass without paying just trib- “ Theio was but a moment of doubtful couiost in 
ute to the nohle service of the offieois and men of front oi the position of tins biigade Tlio enemy 
the batteries that were served within my sight halted to dolTver his lire, wavered, and lied, while 
Never before during this war wore so many hat- the linooi the fallen perfectly maikml the limit of 
teries subjected to so terrible a test Horses, men, his advance The troops were pouimg into the 
and carriages wore piled together, but the fire ranks of the fleeing enemy that lapul and accurate 
scarcely slackened for an instant so long as the fire, the delivery of winch victoiious linos always 
guns were standing. Lieutenant [A. H ] Gushing, so much enjoy, wdien I saw that a portion of the 
of Battery A, 4th U S. Artillery, challenged the Imo of General Webb on my right luid given way, 
admiration of all who saw him Three of liis and many men were making to the roar as fast as 
limbers were blown up and changed with the cais- possible, wliile tho enemy was pouring over the 
son limbers under fire. Several wheels were shot lails [surmounting a low stone wall — EniTORsJ 
off his guns and replaced, till at last, severely that had been a slight cover for tho ti oops, 
wounded himself, Ins officers all killod or wounded, “Having gamed this apparent advantage, the 
and with but cannoneers enough to man a section, enemy seemed to turn again and leeiigage my 
he pushed Ins gun to tho foiiee m front, and was whole lino Going lo tho left, 1 found two ri'gi- 
lalled while serving his last canister into tho ranks inonts that could he ap.n imI fiom some command 
of the advancing enemy Knowing that tho onemy’s there, ami endeavored to move tliem by the right 
infantry would attack soon, I sent Lieutenant flank to the break, bui, coming under a warm lii e, 
[William B] Driver, acting assistant adjutant- Ihey crowded to the slight cover of tht' rail fence, 
general, to the Artillery Reserve for baHories, mixing with the troops alrmuly there. Finding it 
with orders to conduct them to tho crest, if they impossthle to draw them out and re-forni, and 
were granted, with all possible speed. Ho arrived seeing no imongaged tieops witliin reavh, 1 was 
with one, which, though too late for service in ar- forced to order my own brigade hack Irom the 
resting the advance of tlio enemy, yet had the hno, and move it by the flank umlev a lu-avy lire, 
opportunity to do him much damage. Tho oiiemy was raindly gaming a foothold ; or- 

“At 3 o’clock exactly the firo of tho eiiomy gaiimation was nie.stly losf ; m tlie confusion 
slackened, and liis first lino of battle advanced commands wi're uhidess, while a disjiosilaon on 
from tho woods in front in boautiM order. About tho part of tho men to faffi hack a piuio or two each 
one hundred yards in rear eamo a second hue, and time io load gave the hue a rt'tiriiig direction, 
opposite tho mam point of attack was what up- With the officors of my stuff and a few others, 
p eared to be a column of battalions. • . . Tho who soomod to eomprehond what was required, 
perfect order and steady but rapid advance of Iho tho head of tho line, still slowly moving by the 
enemy called forth praiso from our troops, but Hank, was crowded closm* to th<' miemy, ami 1 be 
gave their line an appoaraneo of homg fearfully mon obliged to load m their placi's. f did not si'o 
irresistible. My lino was single, the only support any man of my command who ajipeari'd disposed 
(the 72d Pennsylvania Volunteers) having boon to run away, hut the confusion first euuHod by 
called away by General Webb before tho action tho two rogmionts above Hjioknn of ho destroyi'd 
had fairly commenced There was a disposition Iho formation m two ranlcH lhat in sonio placim 
m tho men to reserve their fire for close quarters, tho lino was sovoral files dei']). . , During 

but when I observed tho movement tho enemy was this time tho 1 nth MaHHachusei i.s Voluni.oerH, 1 st. 
endeavoring to oxoouto, I caused tlio 7th MicM- Mimiosota, and 10th Maine VeluuLe(>rs from iho 

Cusliiug was a brother of Lloutonant W. B. Cushing, famous for bis deal ruction of tho Cimfcdorato 
ram AlbmnarU.— Editors. 
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First Brigade [Harrow’s] of tins division had 
joined the line, and aie entitled to a full share in 
the credit of the final repulse 

“The line remained in this way for about ten 
minutes, rather giving way than advancing, when, 
by a simultaneous etfort on the part of all the 
ofdcers I could instruct, aided by the general ad- 
vance of many of the colors, the line closed with 
the enemy, and after a few minutes of desperate, 
often hand-to-hand fighting, the crowd — foi such 


had become that part of the enemy’s column that 
had passed the fence — threw down their arms and 
weie taken prisoners of war, while the lemainder 
bioke and fled in great disordei The Second 
Brigade had again joined the right of my line, 
which now occupied the position originally held 
by that command Generals Garnett and Armis- 
tead [of Pickett’s Division] were picked up near 
this point, together with many colonels and offi- 
cers of other grades ” 


III PROM THE REPORT OP ALEXANDER S WEBB, BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL, USA 


“About 1pm the enemy opened with more 
than twenty batteries upon oni line, by 2.45 
o’clock had silenced the Rhode Island battery and 
all the guns but ono of Cushing’s battery, and had 
plainly shown by his concentration of fire on this 
and the Third Biigade that an important assault 
was to be expected I had sent, at 2 P M., Cap- 
tain Banes, assistant adjutant-general of the bri- 
gade, for two batteries to replace Cushing’s and 
Brown’s Just before the assault. Captain Wheel- 
ei’s [Cowan’s] batteiy. First New York Artillery 
[First New York Independent Battery], had gotten 
in position on the left, in the place occupied by 
the Rhode Island battery, which had retired with 
a loss of all its officers but one 
“At 5 o’clock the enemy’s line of battle left the 
woods in our front, moved in perfect order aeioss 
the Emmitsburg road, formed in the hollow in our 
immediate front several lines of battle, under a 
fire of spherical case from Wheeler’s [Cowan’s] 
battery and Cushing’s gun, and advanced for the 
assault. The 71st Pennsylvania Volunteers were 
advanced to the wall on the right of the 69th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. Three of Cushing’s 
guns were run down to the fence, carrying with 
them their canister The 72d Pennsylvama Vol- 
unteers were held in leserve under the crest of 
the lull The enemy advanced steadily to the 
fence, driving out a portion of the 71st Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. General Armistead passed over 
tlie fence with probably over one hundi'ed of his 
command, and with several battle-flags The 72d 
Pennsylvania Volunteers were ordered up to hold 
the crest, and advanced to within forty paces of 
the enemy’s line. Colonel R P Smith, command- 
ing the 71st Pennsylvania Volunteers, threw two 


companies of his command behind the stone wall 
on the light of Cushing’s battery, fifty paces re- 
tired from the point of attack, This disposition 
of his troops was most important Colonel Smith 
showed true military intelligence on the field 
The 69th Pennsylvama Volunteers and most of 
the 71st Pennsylvania Volunteers, even after the 
enemy were in their rear, held their position The 
72d Pennsylvania Volunteers fought steadily and 
persistently, but the enemy would piobably have 
succeeded in piercing our lines had not Colonel 
Hall advanced with several of his regiments to 
my support Defeated, routed, the enemy fled in 
disorder General Armistead was left, mortally 
wounded, within my lines, and forty-two of the 
enemy who crossed the fence lay dead 
“ This [Webb’s] brigade captured nearly 1000 
prisoners, 6 battle-flags (4 have been turned in), 
and picked up 1400 stand of arms and 903 sets 
of accouterments . . . The conduct of this 
brigade was most satisfactory ; officers and men 
did their whole duty The 69th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers lost all its field-officers, but held its 
ground ; the cover in its front was not well built, 
and it lost many men lying on the ground ; still, 
I saw none retme from the fence. A portion of 
the 106th Pennsylvania Volunteers, left behind 
the previous evening under Captain Ford, took 
part in repelling the assault I lost gallant officers 
and men ; they need no tribute from me ; a nom- 
inal list has been sent in . Lieutenant A 

H. Cushing, 4th United States Artillery, fell, 
mortally wounded, at the fence by the side of his 
guns. Cool, brave, competent, he fought for an 
hour and a half after he had reported to me that 
he was wounded in both thighs.” 


IV. BY L E BICKNELL, LIEUTENANT, IST MASS SHARP-SHOOTERS. 


Upon the excursion of Massachusetts veterans 
to Gettysbiug, I found a monument in Ziegler’s 
Grove to the 88th Pennsylvania Volunteers It 
marks the spot where our infantry were being 
rapidly cut down by the enemy’s sharp-shooters in 
their front on the morning of the 3d of July, the 
third day’s fight. In fact, when, with twenty of 
the 1st Company of Massachusetts sharp-shooters, 
I entered the grove, our infantry were virtually 
driven from it. We held the grove, to the right and 
left of the monument, until the heavy cannonading 
checked the sharp-shooting A shattered remnant 
of some regiment, perhaps the one which had suf- 


fered so in front of and in the grove, lay along 
the remnants of a stone wall in our rear, and 
during the heavy cannonading which preceded the 
many others soughtthe seeming shelter of the grove 
Just befoie the grand charge, at the request 
of General Alexander Hays, who commanded the 
Third Division, Second Corps, I gathered up all 
these men who lay in the grove, and General Hays 
formed them in line to the right of the Bryan 
House, which is the first house to the left of tho 
monument on the line of battle as you go toward 
Round Top. At the time of the battle the grove 
extended to this house. I took position, with the 
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remnant of my squad of sharp-sliooters, on the 
light ot this line 

While the enemy were advaiieiiig to the Em- 
mitshurg load, General Hays dulled the line in 
the manual ot aims, allowed them to file lett 
oblique while the enemy woie closing with our 
line to the left of the Bryan House, and then 
swung them down by a left wheel to the lane 
which then ran from the Bryan House to the 
Emmitsburg load, acioss which lane they then 
fired The moment chosen for the lett wheel or 
flanking movement was just as the last division 
of the charging column was crossing the Em- 
mitsbuig load, moving direct tor Ziegler’s Grove 
As the entile trout of the Beeond Corps to the loft 
of the Bryan House was already covered, and in 
manj places penetrated, tins fresh division would 
probably have forced our line back and gained 
the shelter of Ziegler’s Grove had it not been sub- 
jected to our flank fire, which destroyed its forma- 
tion and sent its shattered and disordered masses 
along the other side of the lane and in front ot the 
Third Division of the Second Coips 

I finally drew back our line a little from the 
fence to prevent onr rear being gamed by the 
enemy moving north on the Emmitsburg load, 
and also to uncover a gnu (or two guns, I forgot 
which) that had, during the melee, hoon got in 
position at the head ol the lane neai the Bryan 
House As the enemy crowded foiward into the 
lane, the fire of tliese guns ended the contest. 

The “clump of tices” upon Bacholder’s chait 
is near the point wlieie Stannard stiuek the riglit 
flank Ziegler’s Grove, tarthor 1101 th, is the clump 
of trees where I was, and to winch I icfor, and to 
which Genoial Lougsticet refers 111 his letku to 
me mentioned further on It is the blow upon i.he 
left flank, and not upon the right flank, to whieh 
we dll refei. 

That there might not bo any mistake I sent Gen- 
eral Longstroot a chart of the battlo-flohUurni.shed 
me by the Gettysburg Battle-Fudd Memorial Asso- 
ciation, oil which I marked the lane running down 
from Ziegler’s Grove to the Emmitsburg load 

I have not yet learned what rogiments, or i‘i ,ig- 

^ Gonoral Franklin Sawyoi, Lieutonaiit-roloiu'l of 
the 8tli Ohio Volunteers, in the hisloiy of the K'Khueui, 
gives the following doscription of Pettigrew’s eoluimi 
in the assault 

“Tlioy moved up sploiididlv, doi)Ioyuigiiil.o column ns thoy 
crossed the long, sloping uit('rviil hetwoon the Meoemd Coi ps 
and their hase At Hist it looked as if their lino of niaiih 
would swoop oui position, hut ,is tlioy advaiicoil their diroc 
tioii lay cousiderably to oni loft, hut soon astionglluo, with 
Hags, directed Its inaroli lnimodiat.olv upon 11s . Wo 

changed onr fioiit, and, taking position by a feneo, facing 
the lettHauk ofthe advancing oolumu of lohels, thciuen -ft ei 0 
oidi'red toHio Into their Hank at will Ilaidlv a musket had 
1)0011 Hied at this time Tlio front of the coluiiiii was noailv 
up the slope, and wlUiiii a fow yai ds of iho lino ot tlio Hecoiid 
Coips’ front and its hatlerios, when snddoiilv a tonifli, Hio 
i'loni ovoiv avalliihlo gnu fiom the Gemoterv'to Uomid Top 
Mountain hurst upon tiieiii The dlstinot, graceful linos o£ 
tlio rehels uiulorwont an liistantauooiiH transfoimatlon 
Tlioy wore at once onvolopod in a dense olouA ot smoko and 
dust Arms, heads, hlankols, guns and knapsacks woio 
tlirown and tosgod into the oJoat air Their tia(!k,asthoy 


monts of regiments, composed the line swung 
dowm, but they weie stiaugers to me and I have 
just learned that the 3!)th, 111th, 125th, and 
120th New-York weie added to the Third Divi- 
sion, Second Corps, on the march to Gctt)ir,hio q I 
left the army altei the battle, and so had no op- 
poitiinity to learn attervvaid 

With regard to the blow struck on Pettigrew’s 
left by the 8th Ohio Regiment, the Ohio men s.iy 
that they lay wtht of the Emmitshurq r oad It so, 
they must have been north and in Cioiit of the 
light ot Ziegler’s Grove, as we faccil ^ 

After we had swung down on the left iiiink to 
the lane we were struck by A P Hill’s men, who 
laced Ziegler’s Grove upon our light and lear so 
forcibly that I had given the eider to “Loft wheel 
hackwaids, flung,” and the oulor was homg exe- 
cuted when Hill’s men abandoned our rear It is 
my strong iinpiTxssiou that the Ohio regiment 
pitched into Hill’s men, who were jiitchiiig nii.o 
our flank and rear I remember disT.iiic1,ly tliiit 
our aitilloiisth at our right, seeing our luininiont 
danger, ponied 111 the giapo and canister upon our 
rear assailants iii a lively manner 

General Longsti’oet writes to mo from Atlanta, 
Georgia, January -Jth, 1884 

“The move of wlueli you speak 1 lememhi'V (pute 
well, and luj iinpri'SHiou is tliat It was nnulo against 
Pickett’s men 

“At Its thst iippiMi'anec I scut orders font count m- 
iuo\e I tlniiic the older was sent by Oolouel Osmnii 
b<itiohe, now of Halliuioie Colonel Laiiobe <‘n,n pioli- 
ahly srivo lou more dctliulo iiit’oiiiiation of tlie Iioo])h 
\ ou may li.uc stiuek 

“ Atthcllist aiipeaiaiiei' of theliooiis 111 thisinoM' f 
lecogiiized it a.s one that would hieak up my asHaull, 
hut 1 looked on the moveim iits of the Thud Corps — A 
P Hill’s — .is ( ei (am to liieak the n.(,cnd<‘d (lank iao\ e 

“(Soon after llu* (Imik movement was disi IohmI, a se- 
veiellie fiom aitilhuv , etc , eomtng in ncioss onr line 
I'lom the light as we .idvani’ed, hurt eta HUpporliiig 
eolumas h.idl.v 

“If \oii Htnuk (hen l(>t( von may cl.iim to luivc' jmt 
ill vei\ heavy blows at the crllliMl nionn'iil, for tlie 
breaking up of tlio suppoilingfoiee broki' ni> the alliiek 
*01 hope of suceess fiom It \ye coiihl not look for aiiy- 
tlmig fiom Pieki’tt except, to brisik voiiv line The 
HuppoilH woie to secure the fruits of that break.” 

ailv iinceil, was stu'wii wKh de.al find wnmiili'd V mofui 
went up fiom the Held, dlstlnellv to l»e lii'iiidfiiald llie stoim 
of battle, but on they went, too niiieli enveloped la smoke 
and dust now to penult us to distinguish tlndr lines 01 move 
inents, foi llm mass iippeired mote like a, elond of moving 
smoke and dust (liau a column of troops Kt,lll il, tidvfuieed 
amid the now defifontug loiii of lu lllltu’y and Hloiin oflnitth' 
Huddeuly tlie nilunm gave wav', the sloping huiilseapi' ap 
peaied eoveied all atonee with tlieseatteu'd and i el 1 eat lug 
foe A vvillieiliig slieet of mlsslli'H svvejit al’lm' tliem, ami 
they wfue toiu and tossed and prostniteil as tlii'v nm, It. 
seemed as if not one vvoulil esffiiie Of the inonnitsl oHleei's 
who lode so giiiiidly In the aiivanee, not oiu' w sis to lie msm 
on tlie Held, uU had gone dovv 11 Tim Htli (olito| ndvanei'd 
andeutofftUreoiogtinents, , as they passed ns, taking 
theii colors, and ciijitnrliig many prisoneis Tlie eoloi s cap 
tilled wine those of the .iltli NoitU Carolina, dSIh VDglnlu, 
(bolh laUeul)y,Seigeant Miller, Co t'kandotielhal vvastaken 
horn llio enjilor, I’liv'ale .lanu s Itleiinioml, <'o. K, liyaslall' 
otllcer, the number of the n^glmmit not bi'liig ii'inemtimed, 
Tlie battle was now over The Held was eovertsl wllli the 
slain and vvoandeil, and eveiyvvlii'ie weie to be semi white 
handkeudiiefs held iqi asking for qnaitei ” Bpitokh. 




FAENSWOETH’S CHAEGE AND DEATH. 

BY n. C. PARSONS, CAPTAIN, IST VERMONT CAVALRY. 

O N the eve of the battle of Gettysburg Captain vails. The slopes of tliis hill were covered with 
Elon J. Farnsworth, of the 8th Illinois Cav- immense granite bowlders ; a road or lane ex- 
alry, an aide on General Pleasonton’s staff, was tended from the Emmitsbnvg pike to its base, 
promoted for gallantry to be brigadier-general and then turned to the left toward Devil’s Den. 
and given command of a brigade in Kilpatrick’s Beyond this road ran a high rail fence, the only 
division, consisting of the 5th New York, 18th oj)oning.s being at the right and left of the walled 
Pennsylvania, 1st Vermont, and 1st West Vii’ginia field on the hill. Above this, and along the rocky 
regiments. and wooded slopes of Eound Top, Law’s brigade 

On the evening of the 2d of July we were on was firmly intrenched, and pressing him in front 
Meade’s right wing, and by noon of the third day and on the right was the Union army. Toward 
of the battle we went into position on his left the openings described, the charge that was after- 
wing, near the enemy’s arlillery line, on the south ward made was directed. While I was looking 
end of Seminary Eidge. When the cannonading out upon the field General Kilpatrick rode near, 
which preceded Pickett’s charge opened, General showing great impatience and eagerness for orders, 
Farnsworth rode to the position marked “A” and an orderly dashed by shouting, “We turned 
upon the map [p. 394], and I think Kilpatrick the charge; nine acres of prisoners!” 
joined him. A long skirmish line of the enemy From this point the position of the troops on 
was at that moment moving toward us. I was the Confederate right appeared to be full of peril, 
commanded to take one squadron, charge as for- Law’s bi'igade had held an almost untenable but 
agers, ride to cover of the stone house (Bushman’s), essential position through two hard-fought days, 
and wait for orders. At our appi’oaeh the enemy’s while their batteries and support, nearly a mile 
skirmish line fell back. We rode to the house in the rear, were at that moment turned upon 
with the loss of two men. Captain Stone was sent Merritt’s advancing squadrons. The gates to the 
with a squadron to my support. We remained valley behind Eound Top, toward which Long- 
some time at the Bushman house, near the enemy’s street’s eye turned so eagerly, were held by them, 
batteries, and returned under fire without loss. and the valley in the rear was protected by a 
At 5 o’clock that afternoon we went into posi- single Texas regiment and a weak skirmish line, 
tion, and were resting behind a battery on the Kilpatrick had been given large discretion by 
low, wooded hill at the left of Eound Top, and General Pleasonton when ho had been sent in the 
separated from it by a narrow valley. The ene- morning against Lee’s right, with Merritt’s and 
my’s picket line confronted our own near the Farnsworth’s brigades. (Custer had been detached 
base of the hill, but there was no firing. There and sent to General Gregg.) Kilpatrick’s orders 
was an oppressive stillness after the day’s excite- were to press the enemy, to threaten him at every 
ment. I rode out to the brow of the hill and had point, and to strike at the first opportunity, with 
an excellent view of the field. Directly in front an emphatic intimation that the best battle news 
of ns opened the valley toward Gettysburg, with could be brought by tlie wind. His opportunity 
its wheat-fields; at the right, and less than half had now come. If he could bring on a battle, 
a mile distant, rose Bound Top ; in the inter- drive back the Texas regiment, and break the lines 
vening valley lay the Slyder farm, with low, cross on the mountain, Meade’s infantry on Eound Top 
fences. Projecting from Bound Top was a hill, would surely drive them into the valley, and then 
perhaps, one Inmdred feet high, on the top of the five thousand cavalry in reserve could strike 
which was a field surrounded by high stone the decisive blow, 
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Tlie 1st West Virginia was selected to attack tke 
Texas regiment. The Third Battalion of the 1st 
Vermont was thrown out as skirmishers ; the First 
and Second battalions were held for the charge 
on the mountain. The 1st West Virginia charged 
at our left and front down the open valley, nearly 
in the direction hut toward the right of the 
Bushman house, upon the 1st Texas regiment, 
which was in line behind a rail fence that had 
been staked and bound with wuthes. A thin line 
shot forward and attempted to throw the rails, 
tugging at the stiikes, cutting with their sabers, 
and falling in the vain effort. The regiment came 
on in magnificent style, received a deadly volley, 
before which it recoiled, rallied, charged the sec- 
ond time, and fell back with great loss. 

I was near Kilpatrick when he impetuously gave 
the order to Farnsworth to make the last charge. 
Farnsworth spoke with emotion; “General, do 
you mean it 1 Shall I throw my handful of men 
over rough ground, through timber, against a bri- 
gade of infantry ? The 1 st Vermont has already 
been fought half to pieces; tliese ai’o too good 
men to kill.” Kilpatrick said ; “Do you refuse to 
obey my orders ? If you are afraid to load this 
charge, I will lead it.” Farnsworth rose in his 
stirrups — he looked magnificent in his passion — 
and cried, “Take that back !” Kilpatrick returned 
his defiance, but, soon repenting, said, “I did not 
mean it; forget it.” For a moment there was 
silence, when Farnsworth spoke calmly, “General, 


if you order the charge, I will lead it, but you 
must take the I’esponsibility.” I did not hear the 
low conversation that followed, but as Farnsworth 
turned away he said, “I will obey your order.” 
Kilpatrick said earnestly, “I take the respon- 
sibility.” 

I recall the two young generals at that moment in 
the shadow of the oaks and against the sunlight — 
Kilpatrick with his fine features, his blonde beard, 
his soft hat turned up Jauntily, and his face lighted 
with the joy that always came into it when the 
charge was sounded ; Farnsworth, tall, sliglit, 
stern, and pale, but rising with conscious strength 
and consecration. Kilj)atriek was eager for the 
fray. Ho believed that cavalry could “ fight any- 
where except at sea.” He was Justified by his 
orders and by results, and lie was brave enough 
to withdraw the hot imputation, even in the pres- 
ence of a regiment. Farnsworth was courage in- 
carnate, but full of tender regard for his men, and 
his protest was manly and soldierly. 

The direction of our guns was clmnged ; new 
guns were brouglit into position. A shell slirioked 
down the line of my front comiuiny a few feet 
above their heads, covering them witli loaves and 
branches. We rode out in columns of fouivs with 
drawn sabers. General Farnsworth, after giving 
the order to me, took his place at the head of the 
Second Battalion. In this action I commanded 
the First Battalion and Major Wells commanded 
the Second. Captain Cushman and Lieutenant 



Nora.— The reader Is rcl’errod to tlu^ map on page 344 for the full poHitlou of Knpul.rlek’s Cavalry tllvlsloii, 
. and Merritt’s hrlgado of Buford’s division.— liniTO Its. 
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Watson rode witli me ; General Farnsworth and 
Adjutant-General Estes rode with Major Wells. 

As the First Battalion rode through the line of 
our dismounted skirmishers, who were falling 
hack, they cried to us to halt. As we passed out 
from the cover of the woods the 1st West Vir- 
ginia was retiring in disorder on oiir left. A 
frantic horse with one leg torn off by a cannon- 
ball rushed toward .us as if for protection. We 
rode through the enemy’s sldrmish line across the 
fields, over the low fences, past the Slyder house, 
and down the road. The sun was blinding ; Cap- 
tain Cushman shaded his eyes with his hand 
and cried, “An ambuscade!” We were imme- 
diately upon the enemy, within thirty paces, and 
the deadly volley, which is referred to in the 
Confederate reports, was fired, but it passed over 
our heads ; although they report that half our 
saddles were emptied, not a man was shot, yet 
the fire was the close and concentrated volley of 
a regiment. Captain (afterward Colonel) Jones, 
who commanded on the right of the 4th Alabama, 
says : “ I was ordered to face about to resist cav- 
alry; we marched rapidly to the rear over the 
rocks, and the Vermonters were upon us before we 
could form. They were within a few paces when 
we gave the order to fire. . . . The whole regi- 
ment fired, but when the smoke cleared I only 
saw one horse fall. A private at my left said, 
^Captain, I shot that black,’ I said, ‘Why 
didn’t you shoot his rider?’ He replied, ‘Oh, 
we’ll get him anyhow ; but I’m a hunter, and for 
three years I haven’t looked at a deer’s eye — I 
couldn’t stand it.’ ” 

Taken by surprise, they had shot over us ; the 
next, a random volley, was effective. With the 
head of the column we cleared the wall at the 
right and formed under cover of the hill. The 
rear companies fell back and formed behind a cross 
fence and in the edge of timber. In the mean- 
time the most important movement of the day was 
being made. The Second Battalion, under Major 
Wells, — a young officer who bore a charmed life 
and was destined to pass through many daring 
encounters to the rank of brigadier-general, — 
moved out in splendid form to the left of the 
First Battalion and swept in a great circle to the 
right, around the front of the hill and across our 
track ; then, guiding to the left across the valley 
and up the side of the low hill at the base of Round 
Top, they charged along the wall, and between it 
and the mountain, directly in the rear of several 
Confederate regiments in position and between 
them and the 4th Alabama. It was a swift, resist- 
less charge over rocks, through timber, under close 
enfilading fire. Colonel A. W. Preston had taken 
my Second Squadron and rode with part of the 
Third Battalion in support, ) The direction was 
toward Devil’s Den, At the foot of the declivity 
the colimm turned left and passed a battery, receiv- 
ing the fire of its support, then divided into three 
parties. One swept across the open field and 
upon the rear of the Texas skirmish lino, carrying 


in a part of this line as prisoners, and one rode 
through into the Union lines. Farnsworth’s horse 
had fallen; a trooper sprang from the saddle, gave 
the general his horse, and escaped on foot. Cap- 
tain Cushman and a few others, with Farnsworth, 
turned back and rode at full gallop toward the 
point of entering. My First Squadron was again 
ordered forward. The enemy’s sharp-shooters 
appeared in the rocks above us and opened fire. 



BRIGADIER-GENEEAI, ELOX .T. FARNSWORTH, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


We rode obliquely up the hill in the direction of 
Wells, then wheeling to the left, between the 
picket line and the wall. As we turned. Corporal 
Sperry fell at my side. ' Part of my men turned 
back with prisoners. The head of the column 
leapt the wall into the open field. Farnsworth, 
seeing our horsemen, raised his saber and charged 
as if with an army ; at almost the same moment 
his followers, and what remained of the First Bat- 
talion, cut their way through the 1.5th Alabama, 
which was wheeling into position at a run and 
offered little resistance. We charged in the same 
general direction, but on opposite sides of the wall 
that runs parallel with the Round Top range, and 
within two hundred paces of each other. Sergeant 
Duncan, a black-eyed, red-cheeked hoy, splendidly 
mounted, standing in his stirrups, flewpastme with 
his saber raised, shouted, “I’m with you!” threw 
up his left arm, and fell. My horse recoiled over 
his dead body, my men swept past, and I was for a 
moment alone on the field. The enemy ran up 
crying “Surrender!” as if they did not want to 
shoot me, but as I raised my saber a gun was 
planted against my breast and fired ; my horse 
was struck at the same moment and broke fran- 
tically through the men, over the wall, and down 
the hill. Corporal Waller overtook me from the 
left, and, riding close, supported me on my horse. 


Of Ms own charge Colonel Preston says : “ 1 moved to the support of the Second Battalion, with the First 
under Captain I^arsons and a part of the Thli'd under- Captain Grover.”— Editors. 
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As Tve lotle 011, lit' told me lioiv Fm iisworl h and 
Cushman had fallen togethei. 

I have spoken ot the battalions as distinct They 
were not, nor were the companies At the sharp 
turn at the top of the hill, Captain Cushman and 
Sergeant Stranahan, who commanded Company Ji 
after Watson’s hoise was shot, kept stiaight on 
with part of his company, and rode 111 the mam 
charge A number of my men had turned back 
with prisoneis, so that not over Mty men, ni- 
eluding those with Farnsworth, cut their way 
through m the ontwaid charge 

The whole number who rode with Farnsworth 
was about three huiidied Then casualties weie 
sixtv-hve They brought in over one hundred 
piisoiiers, they rode within the Confederate lines 
nearly two miles ; they leceived at shoit range the 
direct or entilading fire of three regiments of in- 
fantry and of a batteiy of artilleiy , they drew two 
regiments out of line and held them iiermaueutly 
in new positions, bieaking the Confederate front 
and exposing it to an infantry chaige if one liad 
been immediately ordered. Their assault was so 
bold that the Confederates received it as the ad- 
vance of a grand attack, and, finding themselves 
exposed to infantry in front and cavalry in the 1 ear, 
they were uncertain of their position Why no ad- 
vantage was taken of tins it is not for us to explain. 
Why the mtantry, when they heard fighting in 
Law’s lear, or wlion, afterward, we delivered to 
their skirmish Imo our prisoners, did not advance 
and drive his hrigado into the valley where it 
would have been exposed to a gonoral flank at- 
tack, has never boon explained , hut it was not “ a 
charge of imidnioii with a mad leader ” We be- 
lieved, and yet behove, that Bhirnsworth’s charge 
was wisely ordered, well timed, well executed, and 
eifoetive \ 

The behavior of the houses in tins aciion was 
admirable Running low and swifl., as m a race , 
in their terror snrrondeiing to then* masters, and 
guiding at the slightest touch on the nock; never 

The oiriccrs of the 16t.li Aliiliama say tlimo wert^ no! 
over ten iiieu with Faniswortli when he fell. Ifis horse 
dashed tluongh their lines riderless. Oolonel Oates 
koiit for a longtime the slur cut from Farnsworth’s coat, 
hoping some time to loturn it to his family, hut it was 
aocideutally lost or destroyed —U C P 

4 . A strange story wlileh appears in all the Conh'der- 
ato reports shows how a trust ako may make history It. 
IB stated that Farnsworth wore a Imon coat aiul a hav('- 
lock , that ho fought desperately with his revolver afb'r 
ho was down, and that ho blow out his hrams rather than 
surreudc'i 

Wlion Farnsworth was notified of Ins proinoti«)n\ on 
the Hold it was Inipossihlo to seeur(^ a new ninform, 
hut Pleasouton, as a token of est.eem, rlivided his own 
wardrobe witli him. Pavnswoxtli wore in the iietioii 
Pleasoutou’H blue ooat, wiffi a single star, and a soft 
black bat, he fell with his saber raised, and as If 
dead, and when his remains xvore taken from the Held 

\ Major C'Hfroi'd Thomson, of Wenoral Plonsonton’s staff, 
writes to tlio odltors “Farnswoith’s eoniinisslou was dated 
Juno 2Hth, lour days hoforo Ills death. As ho had boon on 


K'tusing .X fence 01 breaking from tlie column, 
ciowdiiig togetliei and to the fiont, yet taking or 
avoiding the obstacles xvith intelligence, they cai- 
iied then iiders over rocks and fallen timber and 
fences that the boldesthnntei would hardly attempt 
to-day ; and 1 doubt if there was a single fall of 
man or horse, except fiom the shot of the enemy 
I may be permitted a remorseful tribute My pow- 
erful bay had been disabled lu the action at Flan- 
over, and I was riding my bugler’s horse, a gentle 
sorrel, scarred and stift with long si'rvice W^'lien 
I saw the woik before us I condemned him, and 
would have ordered some trooper to ehango li it 
had not seemed like exposing anothoi’s life, — and 
yet, how ho sprang into the charge ' Flow ho 
leaped the four walls ' How he cleared Farring- 
ton’s horse as it rolled over in the locks ' And how 
gently he carried mo from the field, althongli blood 
siiurtod from his side at evoiy step. Four better 
horses passed him in the race, but only to tall or 
carry their iidors to death ' And when I was lill,ed 
down into unconsciousness, my hist leeollection 
was of hisgieai eyes turned upon me .is in symii.ithy 
and ropi'ool 

There was no charging ol cannon, no sabering of 
men Farnsworth and lus troopc'rs understood that 
they were to draw the enemy’s fire, to create a di- 
version, preparatory io flie nmin movement They 
were to rido as deep into the enemy’s lines a,s pos- 
sible,to disclose his plan and foiee Ins positions 
The taking of tho xn'iHonors on the 1 etui 11 wtis the 
accident, not the oidev, of tho I'harge. Tlieio w.xs 
no cneouragomenl, ol oii-looking armies, no cheer, 
no bravado , and cai'h in.in fi'll, tis he tighfieiKul his 
salx'r belt, that ho was summoned to a 1 ido to (h'ath 

Fkirnsworth fell in llio ('iiemy’s Inu's with his 
saber rai.sed, dead w'llli fixe mort,i,l wounds, .ind 
without fame Ho foil this typical vohmlioi'r sol- 
dioi oj Amoiiea — a man wnthout military training 
or ambition, yot born wutli a. gi'inus lor war whn'li 
carried Inmto high eommaiid tind to tho throshohl 
of a groat earoi'r. 

hy Doclois lOrtson ami Wood then' wi'vo live mortal 
wouikIh m Ills laxly and no wimtid in bis lieiiil (*ap- 
tain f'usinnau wore u wliKo duck “lighting Jiickcit,” 
tilmmed with yellow braid To my object iuii, ho an- 
swered, “A lady sent this to me, and said it was made 
xvith her own liaiids, and no rebel bullet could jiii'ico 
it. It niav be a good diiv to ti.v magic luall." Wliile 
wo sat belilnd llie gnus lii tho lu'iit lie I, lire w a silk 
haiulkovchiof ovi'r his cap, pimiing it Io tlio visor. 
This lie forgot to rc'inovi' , lie, and not Fiirnsw'orl li, roile 
ill the charge on tlie •nil Alabama, lie rodc' with Farns- 
woitli in tho cliargo on tlio Ifilli Alabama , lie fell at 
Fainswoi ill’s side, terrildv wounded iii tlie face, and 
fougJd. with his revolver nnlil ho faialod. lie was a 
notably baiulHomo olllccr, and it was clear lliat lie was 
mistaken throughout thoHghi, tor (ti'iu'nil Fiirasw'ortli 
rapluin OuHlinmti hx.x iiisi'iiHiltle and iippaiiH'udy di'iid 
nnlU Iho next day, hut lliially revived, only to die lu 
Ills next hattle.- 11. (’. I’. 

dotaohoil Horvleo, it had not. roacliod hlia, Ix'lag eaiTled 
iiinoiig IMensimtou's houdipiai tors pajtorH until aftoi tlio 
battlo Knuons 
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BY WILLIAM E. MILLER, CAPTAIN, 3r> PENNSYLVANIA CAVALRY'. 

(HE 3d Pennsylvania Cavalry, after participating in 
the different cavalry engagements from Brandy Sta- 
tion to Upperville, was the last regiment to cross the 
Potomac into Maryland hy the pontoon-bridge at 
Edwards’s Ferry, except McCandless’s brigade of the 
Pennsylvania Reserves. Well do the men of G-regg’s 
cavalry command remember the evening of the 27th 
of J une, 1863, while they were drawn np on the slope 
of the northern bank of the Potomac awaiting the 
crossing of McOandless’s infantry, which was some- 
what delayed on the opposite side. As soon as the 
band of MeCandless’s brigade placed foot on the 

MONUMENT ON THE FIELD OP THE CAVALRY O i. 

bridge it began to play “Maryland, My Maryland.^^ 
The men took up the refrain, and it was echoed back 
by the cavalrymen on the northern hillside. The scene formed one of the 
happy incidents that broke* the monotony of the long march to Gettysburg. 

About dusk “ to horse” was sounded, and the division again put in motion. 
A tedious night’s march along a road blockaded with wagons and other 
impediments brought us to Monoeacy Junction, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
■ Railroad, between which place and Frederick we halted on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 28th. A reorganization of the cavalry there took place. General 
Kilpatrick, who had commanded the Second Brigade of Gregg’s division, was 
promoted to the command of Stahel’s division, which was then added to the 
Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac as the Third Division, and Colonel 
Pennock Huey, with the 8th Pennsylvania Cavalry, was transferred from 
Buford’s division to the Second Brigade of the Second Division, Huey suc- 
ceeding Kilpatrick in command of the brigade. [For organization, see p. 437.] 
Before leaving Frederick the 1st Pennsylvania Cavalry was ordered to 
report to General Meade’s headquarters, where it remained until after the 
battle of Gettysburg ; it did not rejoin its brigade before the 12th of July, 
at Boonsboro’. The 1st Massachusetts was also sent on detached service. 

While we were halted near Frederick it was discovered that Stuart was 
making a detour around our army and had crossed the Potomac below 
Edwards’s Ferry. Our cavalry was sent out on all the roads leading from 
Frederick to the north and east to prevent his gaining information, and to 
push him as far away as possible, so that he might be delayed in communi- 
cating with his chieL On the evening of the 28th McIntosh’s brigade was 
sent eastward on the Baltimore pike, and passing New Market it halted at 
Ridgeville, and from there scouting parties were sent in every direction. On 
the morning of the 29th a portion of the 3d Pennsylvania was sent to Lisbon, 
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and from there one squadron went northward to Woodbine, on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. It was ascertained that Stuart was tearing up the tracks 
near Hood’s MiU, the next station east of Woodbine, and that he was moving 
northward. Information was sent to headquarters, and by 4 o’clock n. m. 
G-regg’s division was concentrated at Mount Airy, north of Ridgeville, where 
it was supplied with a scanty allowance of rations and forage. Five o’clock 
found it on the march for Westminster, with the 3d Pennsylvania of McIn- 
tosh’s brigade in advance. Having been on almost continuous duty, night 

and day, since the battle of Brandy 
Station, on the 9th, the prospect of 
another night march was, to say the 
least, discouraging.J 
Our march to Westminster was one 
of unusual severity, for the night 
was very dark and both men and 
horses were worn out. The men fell 
asleep in their saddles, and when- 
ever the column halted the horses 
would fall asleep too. As the offi- 
cers were responsible for keeping the 
column closed up, they had to resort 
to all sorts of expedients to keep 
awake, such as pinching themselves, 
pounding their lieads, and pricking 
BREVET MAJoit-GENERAL i>. MuM. oRECxft. tlicinselves witli plus. Wlieu witliiii 

FROM A PHOTOaKAl’Il. , n -i n ttt / • j -i 

about five miles oi Westminster it 
was discovered that the left of the line was not up. A halt was ordered, and, 
on sending hack, the fact was disclosed that the artillerymen and battery 
horses were sound asleep, and that, whilst the portion of the column in front 
of them had been moving on, that in the rear was standing still. As soon as 
the latter was brought up the whole command moved forward, and at day- 
light on the 30th the advance, under Captain Charles Treichel, of tlie ild 
Pennsylvania, charged into Westminster and captured a lot of Stuart’s strag- 
glers. Here we met with a cordial reception. The majority of the houses 
were thrown open, and the women, standing on their door-steps and at tlie 
windows, waved their handkerchiefs and cheered the old flag. It was noticed, 
however, that some of the houses remained closed, and upon inquiry it was 

J To one not familiar witli a cavalry night mareh deployed to protect the eolmnn, and yet ahvayH 
in the face of the enemy it may be diffienit to com- have thorn ^(dl in hand. TIu^ho ila.nk(irH oncount(>r 
prebend why it shonlcl differ materially from an all sorts of obstacles, suc.h as ditclu^s, raviiK's, 
advance by daylight, but to those who have had fences, underbrush, woods, etc., and tuuMissarily 
some experience this is easily understood. On a make slow progress. The tiim\ thus occujyie.d coni- 
night march, in order to guard against surprise, irnls the main body in tlm roar i;o nnikc^ iniunnev- 
fLankers are thrown out on either side, who are able stops and starts, which ar(^ tiot only i.tulious 
supposed to keep abreast of the advaneo-guard. and wearying, but annoying and irksome, and 
These flankers are under the supervision of the of- hard upon tho horses, often (uiiusiug (he men i.o 
fleer in charge of the advance, and no matter how grow impatient and the ofllctu-s to bc!como irrita- 
dark the night is ho must keep them sufflciently bio.— W. E. M. 
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ascertained that these had in a similar manner been open the day before 
for the reception of Stuart and his men. 

At Manchester a halt of a few hours was made, during which the men con- 
sumed what was left of the rations procured at Mount Airy, gave their 
horses the last grain of feed they had with them, and obtained a little sleep. 
Mounting again we moved north along the Carlisle pike for half a mile, and 
then by the Grove Mill road to Hanover Junction, Pennsylvania, on the 
Northern Central Railroad, where we arrived during the forenoon of July 1st. 
Our movements at this place illustrate to some extent the uncertainties of 
the campaign. After a short delay General Gregg received an order to pro- 
ceed south toward Baltimore. Scarcely was the division drawn out on the 
road when a second order came directing him to turn about and move north 
as rapidly as possible toward York. Just as we were starting in the latter 
direction the final order came to send Huey’s brigade back to Manchester, 
Maryland, and to march with McIntosh’s and Irvin Gregg’s brigades west- 
ward to Gettysburg. After losing some valuable time in consequence of 
these conflicting orders, we (McIntosh’s and Gregg’s brigades) advanced over 
a crooked road to Hanover, where we went into bivouac. 

At Hanover we found the streets barricaded with boxes, old carnages and 
wagons, hay, ladders, barbers’ poles, etc., the marks of Kiljpatnck’s encounter 
with Stuart on the previous day, for the Third Division, while we were 
making the detour on the right flank, had taken the direct road from Fred- 
erick, and at Hanover had intercepted the line of march of the Confederate 
cavalry while we had been following it up. 

By this time we had become a sorry-looking body of men, having been 
’in the saddle day and night almost continuously for over three weeks, with- 
out a change of clothing or an opportunity for a general wash ; moreover we 
were much reduced by short rations and exhaustion, and mounted on horses 
whose bones were plainly visible to the naked eye. % 

Leaving Hanover at 3 o’clock on the morning of July 2d we had proceeded 
along the Littlestown road for two miles when Dr. T. T. Tate, one of the 
assistant surgeons of the 3d Pennsylvania Cavalry, who was a citizen of Get- 
tysburg and familiar with the country, advised General Gregg that the short- 
est I’oute to Gettysburg was by way of the Bonaughtown or Hanover road. 
The doctor piloted the column across the fields and we reached the Bonaugh- 
town road at McSherrystown. On reaching Geiselman’s Woods, Colonel 
McIntosh, who had been suffering from exhaustion, became very sick. The 
column was halted, and Dr. Tate took him to Mr. Geiselman’s house, where 
with careful medical attention he was in a short time restored and again 

As an Gvidonco ol liow tlio (ixvision. was ro- of tlieso mon were traveling along on foot and 
dncod liy liard niarclung and liard fighting it may eaiTying thoir saddles in the hope of proennng 
ho stated that the monung report of the 3d Penn- remounts The above report was made out at 
sylvania on the 30ih of Juno — one of the strong- Westmmsloi'. Our march from there through the 
est I'ogimontH in 111 0 division — showed present for broiling sun and clouds of dust entailed a still 
duty 20 officers, including field and staff, 305 eii- larger loss of men and horses from exhaustion, so 
listed men, and 322 sorviceahle horses. It will that by the time wo reached Gettysburg the 3d 
thus bo manifest that wo had sovonty-two men Pennsylvania did not number three hundred offl- 
whoso horses had dropped from the rauhs. Many cers and men all told. — - W. E. M. 



Tlie west margin of tins map coincides witli the cast margin of the map on p. 344. 
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made ]ii« appeai'aiice at 
the head of his command. 
Eesuming the march we 
arrived at the intersection 
of the Low Dutch (or Salem 
Church) and Hanover roads 
about noon on July 2d. 
The regiments were closed 
up, and we halted in a field 
to allowthe men and hoi‘S(3s 
some much-needed rest. 

About 3 o’clock the 10th 
New York cavalry of the 
Third Brigade was ordered 
forward and directed to oc*,- 
cupy Bi*inkcr]ioii'’s Bidgo 
and relieve some infantry 
of the Eleventh Corps, who 
were in possession of the 
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ridge and were keeping 
up a skirmish fire with 
the enemy in their front. 
General Gregg took two 
guns, a section of Bat- 
tery H, 3d Pennsylvania 
Heavy Ai’tillery, Captain 
NT. D. Rank (serving 
as Light Artillery), and 
placed them on the Han- 
over road opposite the 
Reever house, about three 
miles east of Gettysburg. 
Near 6 o’clock some 
mounted men, who seem- 
ed to be making obser- 
vations, appeared in the 
road on the top of Brink- 
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erhoff’s Ridge, about tliree-fourths of a mile distant, whereupon Gregg 
ordered Rank to send them a “ feeler,” which he did in the most approved 
style — the two shells bursting in their midst and scattering the party like 
chaff in a wind storm. The First Brigade was now ordered forward, and 
on passing beyond Rank’s guns the 3d Pennsylvania, being in the advance, 
was ordered into Cress’s Woods, on the right of the road. The squad- 
ron of Captain Hess and my own were directed to dismount and advance 
across Cress’s Run to the top of Brinkerhoff’s Ridge — Hess on the left, 
with his left resting on the road and deployed to the right, and Miller [the 
writer] deplc^yed to the right of Hess. On the left side of the road, connect- 
ing with Hess, two battalions of the 1st Hew Jersey, under Major Janeway 
and Captain Boyd, and Duvall’s Maryland troop were deployed — the whole 
supported by the Third Battalion of the 1st Hew Jersey, under Major Beau- 
mont. After crossing Cress’s Run and gaining the elevated ground beyond, 
it was discovered that a stone fence ran along the crest of the ridge, and that 
some Confederate infantry were advancing from the opposite direction. 
“ Double quick ” was ordered, and a race for the fence ensued. The men seeing 
the importance of the position quickened their steps and arrived at the wall 
about twenty paces in advance of the enemy. As soon as our men reached 
the wall they opened fire with their carbines, and drove back their opponents. 
They punched holes through the wall with their carbines, and behind this 
formidable breastwork they were enabled, though repeatedly charged, to hold 
their poSi.tion until daylight disappeared. Rank’s guns in the meantime kept 
up a lively fire and did effective work. After dark a charge was made against 
our right which was driven in, but the men, not being discouraged, made a 
counter-charge and regained their position. Our opponents proved to be 
Walker’s brigade, of Johnson’s division, of Ewell’s corps, and it was our good 
fortune to hold them in check long enough to prevent them from partici- 
pating in the assault on Culp’s Hill. 

About 10 o’clock the whole division was withdrawn and moved over a 
country cross-road to the Baltimore pike, where it bivouacked for the night 
along White Run. 

Between 9 and 10 o’clock on the morning of the 3d “ to horse ” was sounded, 
and we were again in the saddle. Retracing our steps, we resumed our posi- 
tion on the right, but with a more extended line. Irvin Gregg connected 
with the right of the infantry line near Wolf’s Hill and stretched his line to 
the Hanover road, while McIntosh moved to and halted at the crossing of the 
Low Dutch and Hanover roads. Custer’s brigade occupied the ground to 
the right and front of McIntosh. After some delay McIntosh moved forward 
to relieve Ouster, who had been ordered to report to his division commander 
(Kilpatrick) hi the vicinity of Round Top. The 3d Pennsylvania and 1st 
Maryland wei'e drawn up in column of squadrons in a clover-field in front of 
and across the road from Lott’s house, while the 1st Hew Jersey was sent to 
relievo Ouster’s men on outpost. 

General J. E. B. Stuart, who was in command of the Confederate cavalry, 
now occupied what is known as Cress’s Ridge, about three-fourths of a mile 
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north of Lott’s house. On the south-eastern slope of the ridge there wei‘e 
cultivated fields, while its summit was covered with heavy timber. North of 
this ridge there iveie open fields, almost surrounded by woods, through which 
ran a country cross-road leading from the York pike to the Low Dutch road. 
The place was most admirably adapted to the massing and screening of troops. 
Behind die woods Stuart, who had come out from the direction of Grettysburg 
along the York pike, concentrated his forces on what was known as the Stall- 
smith farm. Gregg’s troops were not so favorably situated. Occupying a 
line about three miles long from Wolf’s HiU to Lott’s house, through an open 
country, they were in full view of the enemy. [See maps, pp. 344, 400.] 

A party of Confederate skirmishers thrown out in front of Stuart’s center 
occupied the Rummel farm buildings, which were situated in the plain about 
three-fourths of a mile north-west of the Lott house, and near the base of 
Cress’s Ridge. About 2 o’clock McIntosh, who well understood Stuart’s tac- 
tics, and had correctly discerned his position, dismounted the 1st New Jersey 
and moved it foiward under Major Beaumont m the direction of Rummel’s. 
To meet this advance the Confederates pushed out a line of skirmishers and 
occupied a fence south of Rummel’s. The 1st New Jersey soon adjusted their 
line to correspond with that of their antagonists, and firing began. At the 
same time a Confederate battery appeared on the top of the ridge and com- 
menced shelling. Lieutenant A. C. M. Pennington’s battery (M, 2d IT. S. 
Artillery), in position in front of Spangler’s house on the Plaiiovo]* road, 
instantly replied. The 3d Pennsylvania was ordered forward, and two s(iuad- 
rons under Captains Trcichel and Rogers were moved across to Little’s 
Run (which flowed southward from Rummel’s spring-house) and ])laccHl to 
the left of the 1st Now Jersey, while Duvall’s troop was extenuh'd to ihdi’ 
left. Captains Walsh and Hess wore ordered out the Low Dutcli road beyond 
Lott’s woods, with instructions to hold the position and i)rot(K',t tln^ right. 
My squadron was deployed along the edge of the woods north of Lott’s house 
(near where the cavalry shaft now stands) and exteiKhul to tln^ (*,ross-roa,ds 
running toward Stallsmith’s, facing north-west. It will thus be scum that th(3 
3d Pennsylvania was divided — one-half being on the hd‘t of tlie line', whilst 
the other occupied the right. The 1st Maryland was postcul near the Lott 
house and held in reserve. Captain A. M. Randol’s batteny (E, 1st IT. S. 
Artillery), stationed across the road from the Howard house, was also 
ordered forward, and a section under Lieutenant Chester plained in ))oHition a 
little south-west of Lott’s house. Ponnington and Chcvstei* soon siltme.ed th(^ 
Oonfede>’ate battery, and finding Rummol’s barn filhul with sharji-shooters, 
who were picking off our men, they turned their guns on it and drove tlnmi 
out. In the meantime our front line was advanced and we drove ba(*,k thaii 
of the Confederates, occupying their position. A lull in tlu^ firing now ensiuMl, 
during which Ouster’s brigade returned. Aftcu* the engagennent had opcmcul 
McIntosh had discovered that the force in his front was i.oo strong for his 
command, and consequently ho had sent word to Gcmeral Gregg to that cdTecd,, 
requesting that Irvin Gregg’s brigade be forwarded to his support,. As this 
brigade was some distance to the rear, and therefore not immediately avail- 
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FROM A SKETCH MADE AT. THE TIME, 

able, G-regg, meeting Custer, who was about to begin his march in the oppo- 
site direction, had ordered him to return, and at the same time had sent 
word to Irvin G-regg to concentrate as much of his command as possible in 
the vicinity of Spangler’s house. Ouster, eager for the fray, had wheeled 
about and was soon on the field. 

G-regg at this juncture appeared and took command in person. Custer, as 
soon as he arrived, extended the left of the line along Little’s Eun with a por- 
tion of the 6th Michigan, dismounted, and at the same time Eandol placed in 
position to the left and rear of Chester the second section of his battery under 
Lieutenant Kinney. 

At this stage the ammunition of that portion of the 3d Pennsylvania which 
was on the left, and of the 1st New Jersey, began to run short, and the 5th 
Michigan was ordered to relieve them. The latter was dismounted, and whilst 
it was moving to the front a dismounted regiment from "W. H. P. Lee’s bri- 
gade came to the support of the Confederate skirmishers. A heated contest 
followed, in which the 1st New Jersey and the 3d Pennsylvania remained to 
take part. After the firing abated these regiments attempted to withdraw, 
but they were followed up so closely that they were obliged to face about 
and resume the conflict. However, they soon drove the enemy back, inflict- 
ing severe punishment. The short supply of ammunition of the 5th Michigan 
having by this time given out, and Major Noah H. Ferry, who was in com- 
mand of the line, having been killed, the whole line was driven in. • Improv- 
ing this opportunity, Pitz. Lee sent forward the 1st Virginia, which charged 
our right and center. The 7th Michigan at once moved forward from the 
direction of the Eeever house in close column of squadrons and advanced to 
the attack. The right of the 5th Michigan swung back, and the 7th pressed 
forward to a stone-and-rail fence and opened fire with their carbines. The 
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1st Virginia advanced with steadiness, and soon the two regiments were face 
to face, the fence alone separating them. My squadron, which occupied the 
right center and which up to this time had not been engaged, opened a flank 
fire on the Virginians, which aided materially in holding them in check. 
The 1st North Carolina Cavalry and the Jeff Davis Legion coming up to their 
support, they crowded the 7th Michigan hack, and it was obliged to give way, 
the Confederates following in close pm’suit. A more determined and vigor- 
ous charge than that made by the 1st Virginia it was never my fortune to 
witness. But they became scattered by the flank fire they received, together 
with the shells from our artillery, and were in the end obliged to fall back on 
their main body. 

About half a mile distant from the last-mentioned fence, where the cross- 
road passes through the woods on the Stallsmith farm, there appeared moving 
toward us a large mass of cavalry, which proved to be the remaining por- 
tions of Hampton’s and Hitzhugh Lee’s brigades. They were formed in close 
column of squadrons and directed their course toward the Siiaiigler house. A 
grander spectacle than their advance has rarely been beheld. They marched 
with well-aligned fronts and steady reins. Their polished saber-blades dazzled 
in the sun. All eyes turned upon them. Chester on the right, Kinney in the 
center, and Pennington on the left opened fire with well-directed aim. Shell 
and shrapnel met the advancing Confederates and tore through their ranks. 
Closing the gaps as though nothing had happened, on they came. As they 
drew nearer, canister was substituted by our artillerymen for shell, and horse 
after horse staggered and fell. Still they came on. Our mouiiiod skirmishers 
rallied and fell into line ; the dismounted men fell back, and a ftw of them 
reached their horses. The 1st Michigan, drawn up m close eoluiuii < )f squadrons 
near Pennington’s battery, was ordered by Oregg to charge. Custer, who was 
near, placed himself at its head, and off they dashed. As the two columns 
approached each other the pace of each increased, when suddmily a crash, like 
the falling of timber, betokened the crisis. So sudden and violent was the 
collision that many of the horses were turned end oven* cud and crushed 
their riders beneath them. The clashing of sabers, the (iring of })istols, 
the demands for surrender and cries of the eonibataiits now filknl tins air. 
As the columns were drawing nearer to each oilun* Mid n tosh sent Ins 
adjutant-general, Captain Walter S. Newhall, to the h^.ft wiih ordcuvs to 
Treiehel and Eogers to mount and charge, and also simt Captain S. 0. 
Wagner, of his staff, to rally tlie headquarters staff, bughu’S, and ordmiios, 
whilst he himself rode to the Lott house for the Ist Maryland, But (Iregg, 
when he first arrived and looked over the fitdd, had moved the 1st Mary- 
land over to the Low Dutch road, just north of the Hanoveu* road, in order 
to strengthen his right, and so failing to find this regiments wlun’o ho had 
expected, McIntosh gathered up what loose men lie could, joiiunl them 
to his headquarters party and charged. My squadron was still diqfloyed 
along the edge of Lott’s woods. Standing in company with Lioutmiant 
William Brooke-Pawle on a little rise of ground in front of his com- 
mand, and seeing that the situation was becoming critical, T turned to him 
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and said: “I liave heen ordered to hold this position, but, if yon will back 
me up 111 ease I am couid-martialed for disobedience, I will order a charge.” 
The lieutenant, always ready to “pitch m,” as he expressed it, with an 
energetic reply convinced me that I would not be deserted. I accordingly 
directed him to close in the left and Sergeant Heagy the right, while the 
former should select the proper place for the attack. As soon as his line 
had rallied, the men fired a volley from their carbines, drew their sabers, sent 
up a shout, and “sailed in,” striking the enemy’s left flank about two-thirds 
down the column. Hart, of the 1 st Hew Jersey, whose squadron was in the 
woods on my left, soon followed, but directed his charge to the head of the 
enemy’s column. Newhall, when he reached Treichel and Eogers, joined 
them in their charge, which struck the right flank of the enemy’s column, 
near the color-guard. The standard-bearer, seeing that Newhall was about 
to seize the colors, lowered his spear, which caught his opponent on the chin, 
tearing and shattering his lower jaw, and sending him senseless to the earth. 
Every officer of the party was wounded. My command pressed through the 
Confederate column, cut oft the rear portion and drove it back. In the 
charge my men became somewhat scattered. A portion of them, how- 
ever, got into Eummel’s lane, 111 front of the farm-buildings, and there 
encountered some of Jenkins’s men, who seemed stubborn about leaving. | 
Breathed’s battery, unsupported, was only one hundred yards away, but my 
men were so disabled and scattered that they were unable to take it back. 

These flank attacks demoralized the Confederate column. Custer and 
McIntosh, whose tenacity had kept the head of the column at bay, now got 
the advantage. Many of the enemy had fallen, Wade Hampton was wounded, 
and at length the enemy turned. Their column was swept back to its start- 
ing-point, and the field was ours. 

After the repulse of the enemy’s grand charge, McIntosh took the 1 st New 
Jersey and part of the 3 d Pennsylvania and Duvall’s troop, and established 
a skirmish line along Little’s Eun, by Eummel’s spring-house and along his 
lane toward the cross-road, the field of the hand-to-hand contest thus remain- 
ing in our possession. The Confederates established their line along the edge 
of the woods on the summit of Cress’s Eidge. Some artillery firing and light 
skirmishing was kept up until after dark. In the meantime Custer’s brigade 
was relieved and sent to its division. Jj 

4 , Since the war, while going over the field their heads in opposite directions, and the blood- 
in company with Mr Enmmel, he told me that stained saber of each still tightly in his grip. At 
he had dragged thirty dead 'horses out of this another point he found two men — one a Virginian, 
lane — W. E. M. the other a 3d Pennsylvania man — who fought 

I The following incidents will illustrate in some on horseback with their sabers until they finally 
degree with what desperation the men of both clinched and their horses ran from under them, 
sides fought, as well as the character of the strug- Their heads and shoulders were severely out, and 
gle. Tiie first two incidents were related by Mr when found, their fingers, though stiff in death, 
Rummol, who aided in removing the dead The were so firmly imbedded in each other’s flesh that 
last came under my personal notice On going they could not be removed without the aid of 
over the field, Mr. Rummol found two men — one a force. 

private in the 3d Pennsylvania, the other a Con- In the midst of the engagement, and immedi- 
federate— who had cut each other down with their ately in front of Rummel’s house, E. Q-. Eyster of 
sabers, and were lying with their feet together, H Company, 3d Pennsylvania Cavalry, captured a 
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With, the exception of the Eummel farm buildings, the Confederates held 
virtually the same line at dark that they held in the morning, but this did 
not include the field of the main engagement. This was no mere reconnois- 
sance to develop the position or movements of the enemy. Stuart had with 
him the mam strength and the flower of the Confederate cavalry, led by their 
most distinguished commanders. His force comprised 4 brigades with 20 
regiments and battalions and 4 batteries. His avowed object was to strike 
the rear of the Federal army in cooperation with Pickett’s grand attack upon 
its center. For this movement he. succeeded in attaining a most command- 
ing position, and, according to the surmise of Major H. B. McClellan, Stuart’s 
adjutant-general, gave to Lee the preconcerted signal for the attack. The 
field of this cavalry fight was south of the Eummel buildings. To this field 
Stuart advanced his whole force, engaged in an obstinate and desperate 
struggle with the Federal cavalry, was driven back out of the field and 
forced to retire to his original position. At the opening of the engagomeiit 
G-regg’s outposts were on the southern side of the battle-field ; at its close 
they were advanced to its northern side. The losses on both sides show 
the importance and determined character of the fight. \ 

dismounted Confederate and covered him with his to walk Tliey wore separated on the field 
carbine. Bystei’s attention becoming drawn off Eyster was sent to prison ; Sergeant (h’ogg was 
by the flung around him, the Confederate drew his taken to the hospital and was soon afterwaid ex- 
revolver, shot Eyster’s horse, and held the rider a changed It so happened that when ornt cmiik* 
prisoner Just then Sergeant Gregg of A Company to the regiment the othoi was abst'ut, and /vco 
came upon the scene, and with Ins saber cut the vcisa, so that they never mot again until sixteen 
Confederate to the ground. Before Gregg had tirao years afterward at Go tysbnrg, when' tlie r(*ginient 
to turn another Confederate eame up, and, with a was lioldnig a reunion Tu going over the field 
right cut, sliced oif the top of Gregg’s scalp. Gregg, Eyster was relating the st.ory to Colonel Jelm B 
who subsequently rose to a captaincy in his regi- Bacheldor, on the very spotwluu’o llio above scmio 
meut, and who died in 1880, had only to lomove had occurred, when Gregg caiiio ii]) and they mot 
his hat to show a head as neatly tonsured as a for t.ho first tune since then sepaiation on tho 
priest’s ground — W E M 

A singular eomeidence occurred in eoimoetion \ The Union loss, July tkl, was k , 1 It), w ; 
with the above circiimstanco Eyster and Gregg 75, ra, — total, 13.5 1 Oonfiulerato' H,k, 50, w; 
were both taken prisoners in the fight Gtrogg, 90 m, — total, 181. The loss in Jinikiiis’s (Con- 
being wounded, was removed in an ambulance, federate) brigade is not inchuh'd in this coniputa- 
and Eyster, with other piisonors, was compollod tion. — E ditohs. 

MEADE AT GETTYBBURG 

BY ITRANOIS A. WALKRR, BREVRT BBIOABIER-nKNEBAb, TT R. V. 

T here is probably no other battle of which men pecially upon those who cominainh'd at tho iiointB 
are so prono to think and speak without a successively assaulted, 
conscious reference to the eoinmanding general of Vifili, tho fact that, so many oininonf, oflU'ers wi'ro 

the victorious party, as they are regarding Gottys- killed or sovoroly wounded during t,he action, had 
burg. I’or this there are several reasons. a tondonoy to concentrate interest, upon them. 

Mut, General Meade had boon in command of Reynolds, the comnuuuler of the left, wing, was 
the army but throe days when tho action began lulled at the first onsi't Hancock, the commander 
Second, the collision of tho two armies on tho 1st of tho loft center ; Hickltis, the conmiaiKhn’ of tho 
of July took place while headquarters were at a Third Corps, and Gibbon, eorainanding, in Ilan- 
distanee. cock’s absenoo, the Becond, were desiHU’aiely 

Thud, tho battle, on tho Union side, was a do- woniidod. Bneh an unnsnal siu'ci'Hsion of casual- 
fensivo one. The sword is over of higher honor ties could not fail to have an eJTect in dist.racting 
than the shield attention from the coinmander-in-ehief. 

Foiit th, the fact that the Union n,rmy occupied a Sixth, tho people of tho North have evm* lovml t,a 
convex line, broke up the battles of tho 2d and 3d think of Gettysburg as a soldier’s battle. In a 
of July into a senes of actions, regarding which it groat measure tho wish has boon father to tho 
was inevitable that attention should be fixed os- thought. But, indeed, there was something in the 
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change of tone in the Army of the Potomac, as 
it turned from the gloomy region of Prederieks- 
hurg and Chaneellorsville to throw itself in the 
path of the invading army, which 3 U&tifies that 
view. 

Seventh, much of the effect we are considering 
was due to G-eneral Meade’s disinclination to assert 
himself against hostile criticism He did, indeed, 
show a proper resentment of the blame thrown 
upon him for allowing the retreat of Lee, but 
during the years of life which remained he took 
little pains to vindicate himself against aspersion 
and disparagement, or even to put upon record the 
orders and dispositions of the battle 

It IS my purpose to show that at Gl-ettysburg 
the Aimy of the Potomac had a commander in 
every sense , that, in spite of misadventures 
and miscariiages, the action was fought accord- 
ing to his plans and under his direction as 
nearly as usually happens in war , and that his 
presence and watchful care, his moral courage 
and tenacity of purpose, contributed largely to 
the result 

When, on the 28th of June, 1863, G-eneral 
Meade relieved General Hooker, who, since the 
13th, had been moving northward, interposing 
the Army of the Potomac continually between 
the Confederate forces and Washington, the right 
wing of that army lay at Frederick, Maryland, 
while the left occupied Boonsboro’ and Middle- 
town, and held the passes of the South Mountain. 
One corps, however, had been detached, but was 
returning to Frederick It is in the disposition 
General Meade made of this corps that we find 
the chief difference between his conception of the 
strategy suitable to the campaign then approach- 
ing its culmination and that which had been enter- 
tained by his predecessor The absent corps was 
the Twelfth, under Slocum, which had been pushed 
toward Harper’s Ferry, with a view to advancing 
thence upon Lee’s line of supply, and even follow- 
ing up the rear of the Confederate aimy This 
corps Hooker had desired to reenforce by the 
large garrison of Harper’s Ferry, abandoning 
that post as useless foi strategic purposes. 
This General Halleek, at Washington, positively 
refused to permit. Thereupon Hooker ordered 
the Twelfth Corps back, and requested to be 
relieved. 

When, however, Meade had been placed in com- 
mand, lialleck conceded to him the power of di- 
minishing the garrison at Harper’s Ferry to any 
extent consistent with holding that post The 
new commander was thus in a position to prose- 
cute the eontemiilated enterprise in Lee’s rear 
Instead of doing so, he included the Twelfth Corps 
in hiR plan for a forward movement of the whole 
army directly northward, to be undertaken on the 
29th and pushed with the utmost vigor till the en- 
counter should take place 

This abandonment of the projected movement 

“ The wisdom of noolcor’s policy 111 desiringto assail 
the rchol coimnunlcations Is domonslrated by the fact 
that Tjco iumvediatoly tinned haeli The head of the sor- 
poiit faced about as soon as its tail was trodden upon ” 
(Douhleday’s “ Chaneellorsville and Gettysburg ” ) 


against Lee’s hne of commumeation has been 
severely criticised by General Doubleday That 
writer assumes that it was intelhgence of Slocum’s 
enterprise which caused Lee to loose his hold 
upon the Susquehanna and eoncentiate Lis forces 
at Gettysburg He adds the opinion that “ if he 
(Lee) had known that Meade was about to with- 
toaw all the troops acting against his hne of re- 
treat, he would probably have gone on and taken 
Harrisburg.” 

Whatever General Lee might have thought of 
the projected enterprise under Slocum, had he 
known of it, he, in fact, knew nothing whatever 
concerning it The only intelligence that reached 
him was that the Union army had crossed the 
Potomac on the 25th, at Edwards’s Ferry, moving 
toward Frederick and Boonsboro’ It was this, 
and only this, which determmed his march upon 
Gettysburg ) 

More remains to be said Meade’s movement 
northward from Frederick, with his whole army, 
was a severer threat to Lee than a persistence in 
Hookei’s plan. The movement against the Con- 
federate communications through Harper’s Ferry 
was correct enough, piovidedthe hulk of the army 
was to remain at Frederick; but had the army 
moved northward while Slocum followed up Lee’s 
rear, on the other side of the river and the moun- 
tains, there would have been every reason to an- 
ticipate essentially the same result as that which 
followed Hooker’s division of his forces at Chan- 
eellorsville On the other hand, Meade, by march- 
ing northward, did not relinquish the opportunity 
of moving to the west against Lee’s communi- 
cations, which could at any time have been done 
through Mechanicstown (to Hagerstown) just as 
effectively as from Harper’s Ferry [See map, p 
246] 

How far Meade’s better choice was a mere 
matter of military judgment ; how far it was due 
to the accident that the new commander was 
himself a Pennsylvanian it is dif&cult to say. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that the special 
instincts of local patriotism had much to do with 
bringing on and fighting through to a successful 
conclusion the battle of Gettysburg. It is remark- 
able that, in the one Pennsylvania battle of the 
war, the men of that State should have borne so 
prominent a part It was a Pennsylvanian who 
directed the movement on Gettysburg and com- 
manded there in chief. It was a Pennsylvanian 
who hurried the left wing into action and lost 
his life in determining that the battle should be 
fought at Gettysburg, and not on any line more 
remote It was a Pennsylvanian who came up to 
cheek the rout and hold Cemetery Hill for the 
Union arms, who commanded the left center in 
the great battle of the second day, and on the 
third received and repelled the attack of Pettigrew 
and Pickett 

For one, I entertain no doubt that the military 

jGeneial Lee’s official report says* “The advaiioe 
against Harrisburg was arrested by intolligonco ro- 
ooived from a scout, on tbo nlgbt of ttie astb, to tbe 
effect that the army of General Hooker had crossed the 
Potomac and was approaching the South Mountain ” 
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judgment of General Meade, wliieli dictated liis 
decision on the 28th of June to adopt the direct 
and more effective plan of moving stiaight noith- 
ward from Frederick, instead of |ier&isting m the 
division of the army which Hookei had initiated, 
was largely influenced by that intensity of feeling 
which actuated him as a Pennsylvanian At such 
a crisis, stress of feeling diives the intellect to its 
highest work. So long as moral forces enter into 
the conduct of war, can we doubt that it was fortu- 
nate for the Union arms that they so largely were 
Pennsylvanians who huriied forward the troops 
in their long and painful marches northward, and 
who threw the veteran corps of the Potomac upon 
the invading aimy ? 

Widely spread as the Confederate army was 'when. 
General Meade took command of the Union 
forces, — Longstreet at Chambersburg, Ewell at 
Carlisle and York, — it was a matter of course that 
the serious collision should be a surprise to one 
or the other party, and that accident should detoi- 
mine which should encounter its antagonist with 
the advantage in concentration It turned out that 
the collision was a surprise to both commanders, 
and chance gave the advantage of greater concen- 
tration to the Confederates Meade, leaving 
Frederick on the 29th, moved rapidly northward, 
extending his wings sufficiently to cover alike the 
road by which Lee might attempt to move to Wasli- 
mgton and that by which he might march to Balti- 
more He could not conjecture where, amid the 
fiery cloud of Southern raiders extending fiom tho 
Cumberland Valley to tho Susq,n6hanna, was to bo 
found the real nucleus of that formidable army, nor 
had the Confederate commandoi furnished any indi- 
cation of his purpose. But on the same day, Gen- 
eral Lee, having the evening before learned of tho 
crossing of the Potomac by Hooker, vocal led Ins 
advanced divisions from Carlisle and York, and 
threw forward Hill and Longstreet, with a view to 
a concentration at Gettysburg During the 80th 
the two armies continued rapidly to apiiroach each 
other, until, on the morning of the 1st of July, a 
stunning collision took place between the heads 
of Lee’s columns and our loft wing undor Reynolds 
In the two days that had passed, tho Union forces 
had made nearly twice as long marches as tho 
Confederates The risk that one of Meade’s col- 
umns would somewhere encounter tlie enemy in 
greater force, was an inevitahlo incident of so im- 
petuons a forward movement 

But while Meade intended, by his rapid advance, 
to compel Leo to loose his hold upon the Susipio- 
hanna, he had wisely determined to fight a do- 

The Comte do Piiris says Ciat Meade “sliould liavo 
gone in person to loeoimoiti'i’ the localities around 
■which tho conflict was carried on, being only separated 
from it by about thiitoen miles ” ITo says that Meade 
was “unwilling to go,” and “declined ossninliig the 
rosponsiblllty” of aeoidlng whotlier It was expedient 
to deliver battle at (Jottysbui’g or Ml back to Pipe 
Oroek, that, had ho gone forward himself, “tho con- 
centration of the array would have been oiifecled with 
more speed ” 

Tho last-indloatod advantage certainly is flotitions. 
Why should tho transmission of orders to tho more dis- 
tant points have heon more rapid from Gettysburg than 


fensive battle, and had selected the hue of Pipe 
Cieek as that most suitable for covering Washing- 
ton and Baltiinoie 

It was the noble impetuosity of Reynolds, push- 
ing foiward to siippoit Buford’s hard-pressed but 
stubborn cavalry, which transformed the move- 
ment of tho left wing from a reconnoissance into 
an attack upon Lee’s advancing columns, and 
committed tho Union aimy to battle at Gettys- 
buig The lepoits which, at noon of the 1st of 
July, reached the new commandoi at Taueytowii, 
brought news that Reynolds had fallen, together 
with intimations of disaster to his adventurous 
column The first act of Geneial Meade, as eom- 
mander-in-ehief in the immediate presence of the 
enemy, was one which exhibited moral com age, 
insight into character, and rapidity of decision. 
This was to dispatch Hancock to the front, % with 
full poweis to take command and do whatever 
might bo necessary to save the day, and with 
mstruetious to leport upon tho natnio of the posi- 
tion. It IS diflieiilt for ns, now, to approeiato what 
this decision meant, on thopait oi Meade Ilun- 
self hut three days at tho liead of the army, he 
was sending an officer, wlio had but three weeks 
before left his division, to assume command of 
three coips, over two officers who were his seniors. 
When one romombers how strong is tho respect 
for rank among tho highoi offiiM'rs, and how greatly 
the oldest commander is subject to tho public son- 
timoiit of las army, — when one recalls that ov(*n 
Giant recognized Burnsnle’s claim to cotnuuiud at 
tlie Mine, — tins act of Gouoial Meade becomes 
one of tho boldest in tho history of our war That 
it was also one of the most judicious, is ahuu- 
dantly established No oilier man oxcepi , peihaps, 
Shoridan, arriving on ihat lield of disasi.er, could 
have done what Hancock did in clu'cking tho 
lout, in establishing order, in restoiing confidenco, 
and in making Uio dispositions winch caused Loo 
to postpone his eontoniplatod assault on Coino- 
tery Hill. 

Tho fiivllu'r news of the opening battle brought 
upon General Meade the necessiiry for a ehouso 
which might well have causi'd dei'p anxiety and 
protracted doubt to a vel.eran connnander. Tlio 
Fifth and Bixth corps wero still far disi.ant from 
tlio field; the foriiK'r about twenty, the latt.or 
nioro than thirty luih's away. The lighting of tho 
day had shown tho superior concentration of Lee’s 
forces; and all night long lus fast-marehing di- 
visions would, doubth'Hs, be pis'Hsing down tiho 
roads loading to Getiyslmrg, and wluudnig into 
thoir ■jilaces in llni (bn federate hue. Two of tho 

from Tancytown 1 Tlio manner in wbicli the Pirifi and 
Sixth corps were (u l.nally brought up showed no loss 
of time in elleeting “ tin' eoncentraliou of the army.” 

Tlni charge 1.hat Memle, in remaining at 'raiu'.viown, 
(loolined to aHsunie the jiroper is'HponBibilUn'H of his 
posilion, IS iinfomuled and, unjust,. How (‘ould 1,he 
Union eoimminder know that, lie might not the very 
next hour hear of a eollisiou at some other point 1 His 
ti'uo place, mitil he had made iip his mind where to eon-- 
centrate, was tho most <«'nt,ral point, To go to Gotl.ys- 
burg ■was to h'avo a position which was midway ho- 
twoenhls iwo wings, and was also hetweon (iottysburg 
and tho proposed lino on Pipe (jrcok,— F. A. W 
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Union corps, tlie First and Eleventh, had "been 
put nearly hots de comltat With only three corps 
in fair fighting condition which conld he npon 
the giound at daybreak, shonld the risks of an 
early morning battle be taken ? General Meade’s 
decision was here as brave as it pioved fortunate, 
and his inspired rashness, like that of Reynolds 
m the morning, was of the kind which wins battles 
and saves states 

In his dispositions to meet the enemy’s attack, 
on the 2d of July, it seems probable that General 
Meade, who had come upon the ground after mid- 
night, and, in the cemetery, had met and conferred 
with Howaxd, anticipated that the weight of the 
Confederate force would he thrown upon Cemeteiy 
Hill, or else that the enemy would work around 
our right in older to get possession of the Balti- 
more pike The fighting of the previous day had 
given undue emphasis to the importance of this 
end of the hue. I am disposed to believe that 
General Meade’s somewhat vague orders to Sickles, 
and his failure personally to inspect the left of the 
line after daybreak in the morning, 4- were the re- 
sult of a conviction that the battle was to be fought 
upon the center and light 

I have spoken of the orders to Sickles as some- 
what vague It would be more correct to speak of 
them as lacking emphasis rathei than distinctness 
Those ordeis were explicit enough to have been 
obeyed without difficulty, had proper eaie been 
taken to observe them They were, that Sickles 
should take up the position from which Geary’s 
division was to withdraw, in order to re;]oin its 
own corps, the TweKtli, on the extreme right. 
Little Round Top, which forms a natural bastion, 
enfilading the low ''cm’tain” known as Cemetery 
Ridge, strongly attracted the attention of Hancock 
on tho afternoon of the 1st, and he dispatched 
that division, the first of tho Twelfth Corps to 
arrive, with instructions to take position on the 
left of the First Corps and extend its own left to 
the bill. These instmetioiis Geary had intelli- 
gently earned out, some ot his regiments passing 
the night on Little Round Top The slow devel- 
opment of Siekles’s corps ]} had allowed Geary, in 
pursuance of Ins own orders, to withdraw from his 
position of the night without being actually re- 
lieved tlierein , but a very little of good staff work 
would have sufficed to show whore the line had 
been Troops do not occupy ground without leav- 
ing palpable evidence of their presence Mean- 
while, the Second Corps had come up and taken 
position on Cemetery Ridge ; the Fust Corps had 
been concentrated on the right, and Sickles’s 
orders were repeated to him, by General Meade in 
person, to extend his command from the left of 
the Second Corps over the ground previously held 

4 General Meado did, indeed, ride over the line on 
tlio lott, about 1 o’clock, but it was tlientoo daik to 
SCO the whole field, or to get <i voiy clear view of any- 
thing -F A W 

i In Ills letter to Colonel Benedict, March IGth, 1870, 
General Meado states tliat Geary informed him that, 
“ after waiting for some time to bo relieved, ho sent to 
General Sioldos a stuff-officer with instiuctions to ex- 
plain tho position and its importance, and to ask, if 
troops conld not tie sent to relievo him, that Gonei’al 
voh nr Q7 


by Geaiy Those instructions should have suf- 
ficed; and yet the presence of General Meade for 
but a few moments, at that time, upon that part 
of the hue, would have added an assurance that 
hi& plans were being earned out As it proved, 
it was left to Meade to asceitain, in the crisis of 
the battle, that Little Round Top was unoccupied 
and uncovered The promptitude and energy of 
that brilliant young officer, General G K Warren, 
and his instantaneous acceptance of grave re- 
sponsibility in detaching troops of the Fifth Corps 
on a hniiied march to reenforce Sickles, finally 
secured that vitally important position. 

It does not come within the scope of this paper, 
nor IS it necessary, to comment on the action of 
General Sickles in advancing his troops to the 
Emmitshurg road, breaking connection with Han- 
cock on the right, and leaving Little Round Top 
undefended on his left and rear There can be no 
question that he both made a mistake in point of 
judgment and failed properly to suhordinate his 
views and acts to the instructions of his com- 
mander That he defended the position he had 
taken with courage and address, and that his 
splendid troops exhibited unsurpassed gallantry 
and resolution, must he admitted by even the se- 
veiest critic General Meade, who had sought to 
withdraw the Third Corps from its false position, 
was compelled to desist when the roar of musketry 
told that the conflict had begun, and had to con- 
tent himself with reenforcing the widely extended 
lines and hastily stopping the gaps through which 
the Confederates streamed in continually swelling 
numbers Few commanders ever showed more 
resolution m fighting a seemingly lost battle, ad- 
vanced their reserves more promptly, oi stripped 
other parts of their lines with less hesitation The 
Fifth Corps was instantly sent forward; Cald- 
well’s division and Willard’s brigade, of the Second 
Corps, were thrown into the furious fight ; General 
Meade himself brought up the reenforcements 
from the First and Twelfth corps, which finally 
completed the new line behind Plum Run, from 
which the exhausted Confederates fell back at 
nightfall. If one will compare the energy m which 
this action was conducted by General Meade with 
previous experiences of the Army of the Potomac, 
especially remembering the manner in which Por- 
ter was left to be overwhelmed at Gaines’s Mill, the 
disconnected and desultory fighting at Antietam, 
and the conduct of affairs at Chancellorsville, one 
cannot fail to acknowledge that never before had 
the divisions of that army so closely supported 
each other or been so unreservedly thrown into 
the fight when and where most needed ^ 

The fall of night found the Potomac army in a 
situation that demanded the most grave and seri- 

Sicklea would scud one of his staff to see the ground 
and to place troops there on their arrival. He received, 
foi ieply,that General Sickles would attend to it in due 
tmio No officer or troops came ”—F A W 

\ “ You handled your troops m that battle as well, if 
not better, than any general has handled Ins army dur- 
ing the war. You brought all your forces into action at 
the light timo and place, which no commander of the 
Aimy of the Potomac has done before Halleck to 
Meade, July 28th, 1863.— P, A W, 
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MOKtTMENT TO TUB 1ST MASSAOIinSETTS CAVALRY, ON THE SITE OP SEOaWlOK’B IIEADQTTABTEKS, 
PROM A rnoToGUAwi. 


ous COR si deration. We liad repulsed the last as- 
saults ; Ibut nearly twelve thousand men had fallen 
in the desperate battle of the afternoon ; our whole 
left had been beaten back to the position assigned 
it in the moi’ning ; the two corps chiefly engaged, 
the Third and Fifth, had been shockingly depleted ; 
the enemy had taken advantage of the absence of 
the greater portion of the Twelfth Corps to push 
around our right and seize a part of our line, hold- 
ing, thus, an open gateway through which their 
troops could be advanced to seize the Baltimore 
pike. It was, indeed, a gloomy hour when General 
Meade assembled his corps commanders to con- 
sult upon the situation and to frame plans for the 
morrow. Fortunately, the spii’it of the army was 
high and stern ; the corps commanders wore unani- 
mous in the opinion that the battle should be fought 
out on existing lines; and the eomraander-in-chiof 
remained resolute in tlie face of the terrible re- 
sponsibilities confronting Mm. 

It has been alleged, with much of circurastanee, 
that General Meade sought to retreat from Gettys- 
burg, and ho carried to Ms grave this arrow 
ranlding in his breast. Had tliat- charge boon 
substantiated it wonld have answered the double 

Before tlie Comniittee on tlie Conduct of the War 
slonoral Meade ■teHtlflcd as follows ; 

"t liavo niiderstood tliat an Idea lias prevailed tliat 1 
intended an order slioiild lie Isaued on the inoniinff of the 
2d of July, roanlrliig the ■withdrawal of the army or the 


purpose of dimiuishingtho fame of the commander- 
in-eliiof, and of giving to thoadviince upon the left 
tlio high credit of a movement which held the army 
at Gettysburg and brought almut the conflict from 
which its commander was disposed 1;o slitik away. 

The day of the 2d of July divides itsoll', for iiio 
present piu'pose, into tlmm periods : lu'foi'C, during, 
and after the battle of the afternoon. Itogarding 
the first period, General Butterfield deelares that 
General Meade diveci.eil him, as chief-of-st aif, to 
prepare plans for ttie withdrawal of the araiy. 
Wore this admitted, it would prove nothing, sinco 
every general is bound to consider tbe contingency 
of defeat. Moreover, at Got1;yHl)nrg there was an 
especial reason for being preymvod for a. sudden 
movomeiit to the roar, inasnuicli as the position 
which the army occupied was liable to bo turned 
on tbe left. There was another wunikness of tbe 
position calling for siiecial priaouflions, viz.; Ilu' 
roads by which the ITiiion army wonld ha,ve had to 
retreat, if beaten, ran back from Ibe line of battle 
at an acute angle. But But.ter/ield’s slntement 
was directly contradicted by Gmu'val Mi'adt', -jjf 
than whom no man was more trulhfnl. Tt is, more- 
over, inconsistent with the disjiateh senti U ' aVu'ck 

vctwat of 'Hio army from (U'ltyHtiur)!:, 'wlilrli onior wiui mitt 
iHamul owing Hliiiply totlio lUtaok of I, lie oiiotny lin vlii.u im'- 
vmitwl it. In reply to tliiil, t Iwive only to riiiytlml, I liave no 
recolleotlon of over Imvliig direct ed hucIi an order t o lit' iHHiii'd, 
or over* liaving eonteniidated llio tHfoilng of Hueli nii order, 
anti that it dooB hootu to ino tliiit to tiny intelligent iiilnd wlio 
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at 3 o’clock lu the afteinoou '‘I have delayed 
attaekiug, to allow the Sixth Coipe and parts of 
othei corps to leaeh this place and le&t the men 
Expecting a battle, I ordered all my trains to the 
rear. If not attacked, and I can get any positive 
information of the position of the enemy which 
will justify me in so doing, I shall attack ” 

The charge that General Meade, dining the 
battle of the afternoon, actually undertook to re- 
treat from the presence of the enemy, is founded 
upon a statement of General Pleasonton, dated Oc- 
tober 16th, 1865, that at 5 o’clock, which was he- 

Is made acquainted witli tlio great exertions I made to mass 
my aimy at &ett}slmig on the night of July 1 st, it must 
apiieai entiiely incomiiiehensihle that I should older it to 
letieat, after collecting all my army there, hefoie the enemy 
had done anything to reqmre me to make a movement of that 
kind ” 

At another time General Meade testified as follows 

" I deny under the full solemnity and sanctity of my oath, 
and in the fiim conviction that the day will come lUien the 
secrets of all men shall he known — I utterly deny ever havmg 
intended or thought, foi one Instant, to vitlidiaw that army, 
unless the mihtaiy contingencies, whicli the future should 
develop duiing the course of the day, might render it a matter 
of necessity that the army should be withdrawn ” 

Of the witnesses leferrod to by General Meade, Gen- 
Gial Henry J Hunt domed any knowledge of such 
an order or of such intention to retieat See also p 
297 . 

That part of General Daniel Butterfield’s testimony 
relating to the mattei reads as follows 

“General Meade then directed mo topiopaio an older to 
withdraw the army from that position I stated to him that 
it would bo neoessaiy that I should know the exact position of 
the troops ” 

Ouestion “What day of the fight was this?” 

Answer “This was in the moinuig of the 2 d of July, 
before the battle of that day had commonced I stated to 
GoiiPial Meade that I could not piepaie the order piopeily 
without first going 0101 the field and ascertaining the posi- 
tions of each division and coips of the army with i elation 
to the loads Goneial Meade replied that he could not wait 
foi that— that lie could show mo whore the tioops woio- 
Ho then took a poiicil and a luoce of p.ipoi and made a rough 
sketch, showing the position of the difteiont corps I 
stated to him that the ordei was one lequliing a groat deal 
of caie in its piepaialion, that it involved something moio 
than logistics, as w e weio in the pi oseiu e of the enemy, and 
that while pi eparing it 1 must not he intenupted by anybody 
coming to mew itli diapatclies oi otdeis Ifo said, ‘ Veny well, 
you shall not he intenupted ’ I told him I thought I could 
not prepare the oidei without a nioio accur.ito skotcli, and I 
would have to smid out to tho corps counnaiidors to give mo 
a 1 epoi t of tho position of then troops in legai d to the vai lous 
roads , that in tho meanwhile 1 could ho studying the maps 
Ilosaul, ‘Voiywoll, do so ’ Iwentnpstans.and.altercarefiilly 
studying the maps, I prepaicd thooulei for the withdraw al 
of the aimy fiom the field of Oettyslmrg Aftoi flnislung it 
I presented It 1,0 Goneial hleadcN and it mot his appioval I 
then stated to him that it would he a gioat deal better if that 
Older was to he oxeontod, as it might involve grave conse- 
quoncos if not pioperly oxocnted, to snhniit it foi caioful 
oxaniiiiation to such general ofilcoi s ns w'ore then pi esent, 
with a view of giving them nn opjiortunlty of finding any 
fault with it Ihen, so that no misnndorstanding should aiiae 
fiom tho manner ill wliieli it was worded oi oxpiessed IIo 
said tlioio was no ohjecUou to having it done X called Goneial 
Gihhon, who was present, and, I think, Gonoral Willmms and 
Genoial Tngalls, and stated to thorn that X liad hoen directed 
to propai e this 01 dor, and that T would ho very much obliged 
to any of them if they would look it oyoi and point out any 
faults in it then, lathor tlum after it w.is put into execution , 
that X dOHlred It sc-rutinizod carefully with a viow of discov 
eilug anything in it which might be misunderstood Some 
of those officers — I do not remember wlueh , I atn vei y sure 
Genoral Gibbon w as one-I think General IXaiicock was there, 
but whether ho lead it over or not I am not sure— some of 


fore Siekle&’b line bad given way, be was directed to 
collect what cavaliy he could and piepare to cover 
a retieat This, again, if admitted, would amount 
to no moie than a measuie of precantion But that 
statement it> not only wholly uncorroborated by 
the official reports of the battle, Pleasonton’s in- 
cluded, hut it IS inconsistent with Pleasonton’s 
own testimony before the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, in March, 1864, in the conise of 
which, on being asked whethei he knew of General 
Meade “ever having had any idea of retieating 
from Gettysburg,” he leplied that he “did not 

the oflic ers read it over and said that they thought it was 
correctlj prepaied Tlie corps commandeis were tlien sent 
for by Geiieial Meade to lepoit to headquarters Tlie oider 
which Iliad prepared was given to Geneial Williams, and 
w'as copied hy tho cleiKs, or was 111 process of being copied 
by them As General Sickles rode up to headqnaiters, m 
pursuance ot the loquest of General Meade, the battle hioke 
out in front of Geneial Sickles’s corps, and there was no 
council held Geneial Sickles leturned immediately, and 
every corps commander then rode immediately to his com- 
niaud Without my memoranda I cannot fix the hour of this 
occurrence, but it was during the 2 d day of July " 

Question “Did this collision of General Sickles’s corps 
with the enemy pi event the oider being executed which you 
had prepared * ” 

Answer “ It is impossible for me to state that, because 
Geneial Meade had not communicated to mo his intention 
to execute the order regardless of the opinion of tlie corps 
comniaiiders, orwhetliei he intended to have the older suh 
mitted to them Ho merely directed mete prepai e such an 
ordei , which I did It is foi him to say w Uetliex he intended 
to execute it 01 not He may have desii ed it prepai eel for an 
emei gen cy without any view of executing it then, 01 lie may 
have had it piepared with a full view of its execution ” 
Question “ The collision of feickles’s tioops with the enemy 
hioke up the council? ” 

Answer “It prevented any consultation of coips com- 
mandoi s at that time ” 

General Seth Williams, assistant adjutant-general on 
Meade’s staff, testified 

“ In legaid to tho oidei of the 2 d of July, to the best of my 
recollection and belief, the chief of staff eitlier handed to me 
01 to my clerk an oidei looking to a contingency which poasi 
hly might happen, of tho ainiy being compelled to assume a 
new position To tho boat of my belief such an ordei was 
piepared, and I presume it may have been signed by me and 
possibly copies may have been prepaied foi tho coips and 
othoi commandeis Oidei s of such character aio usually 
made out in manifold m older to save tune The paiticular 
oidei m question, however, wasuovor distiibuted , no vestigo 
of It IS to bo found among any of tho locords of niy office, and 
It must have been doatioyedwithmadayoi two aftei it was 
piopaiod I liax'o no reason to suppose otlior tliau tho fact 
that the order was given to me or my chief clerk by the 
chief of-staff, that General Meade had any knowledge of it 
It was not foi mo to look beyond the orders of the chief of- 
Rtall Whotheror uota copy of that order w as giyen to Major 
Gonoral Butteiflelrt, xvlio was then acting as chief of staff, 
I am unable to say, and I cannot certainly state whethei the 
lotigh diaft was evoi handed back to him 1 only know tliat 
thoio is nothing m relation to that order to be found among 
tho locoids in my chaigo The order was never rocoided, or 
issued in any sense I do not now 1 emombor the exact tenor 
of tho Older, hut to the best of my belief it was an ordei 
which, if carried out, would have imolsod a lotiograde 
movement of the aimy ” 

General Jolm Gibbon testified that Genoral Butter- 
field asked bini to lead the order for retreat and to com- 
pare It witli a map Ho added 

“Goneral Buttorfleld did not say General Meade did Intend 
to leave, lio merely said something to the effect that it was 
necessary to bo prepaied in case it should be necessary to 
leave, or some remark of that kind lie then showed me the 
order, and either he read it over and I pointed out the places 
on tho map, 01 1 read it over and he pointed out the places to 
which each corps was to go. When he got through, I re 
marked that it was all correctly drawm up ” _ 

TnT^TTT'A’Dfi. 
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remem'bei ” Wliat i& the degree of probability 
that a chief of cavalry, who had, on bo impoitant 
an occasion as this, been engaged irom 6 until 12 
o’clock in bringing up and disposing his troops to 
cover the letreat of his army, should, fiist, have 
omitted to mention it in his official repoit, and, 
secondly, have tailed to remember it nine months 
later, in reply to a specific and highly suggestive 
inquiry 

That on the evening of the 2d, after the battle, 
General Meade was disinclined to await further 
attacks in his position, is an imputation which 
rests upon much higher authority, for it has the 
word of General Slocnm, an officer of honor, dig- 
nity of character, and firmness of purpose Ee- 
feiniigto the council of war, General Slocum, in 
a letter dated February 19th, 1883, makes the 
following statement. ‘'When each officer had 
expressed his views General Meade said • ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, the question is settled, we will re- 
main here, but I wish to say I consider this no 
place to fight a battle ’ ” 

I would not speak lightly of any word of General 
Slocum, but it IS fai more probable that, at such a 
distance of time, he was mistaken, than that Gen- 
eral Sedgwick had forgotten the incidents of the 
oouncilwhen he wrote, on March 10th, 1864, “At 
no time, in my presence, did the general command- 
ing insist upon or advise a withdrawal of the army ” 

On the same point. General Gibbon wrote* “I 
never heaid General Meade say one word m favor 
of a retreat, nor do I believe that ho did so ” 
General A S Wilhams testified “ I heard no ex- 
pression from him which lod mo to think he was 
in favor of withdrawing the army from boforo 
Gettysburg” At a later date, General Howard 
wrote to Colonel George Meade, “I did not hoar 
your father utter a word whiclunado me think that 
he then favored a withdrawal of his troops ” 

Certainly, if General Meade had sucdi a mo- 
mentary feeling as General Slocum understood 
him to express, it was in direct contradiction to 
his acts and words and bearing throughout those 
three memorable days. At all other tiinos Ins 
spirit was bold and martial From first to last 
ho boro himself as one who came to fight, who 
wanted to fight, and who could not have too much 
fighting on equal terms. Whatever opinion men 
may hold as to the grade of Meade’s gonoralship, 
those do him a gross injustice who represent him 
as ever, in any ease, timid, vacillating, or reluc- 
tant to encounter the enemy. On the contrary, ho 
was a man in whom high military aeholarahip and 
a serious sense of responsibility were often m con- 
flict with “ croaturo pugnacity ” and stubbornnoss 
of temper. 

Of the battle of ihe third day, i,ho purpose of 
this paper requires ns to say but little. When the 
linos had been roetifled upon the loft, and the 
Round Tops liad been made secure, when the 


positious of the troops had been readjusted to 
secure due strength in every part, when all the 
points from which eftective artillery fiie could be 
obtained had been oeenpied, and when the in- 
tiuding enemy upon the right had been diiven 
out in the early morning by the energetic attack 
o± the Twelfth Corps, reenforced from the Sixth, — 
when all this had been done, little remained but 
to await the assault which it was known General 
Lee must needs deliver, whether to prosecute his 
enterprise or to excuse his retreat All that long 
mormng, amid the diead silence, no man in the 
Potomac army could conjecture where that assault 
would be delivered , but no man in all that army 
doubted that it was to come 

At last the blow fell As the spear of Menelaus 
pierced the shield of his antagonist, cut through 
the shining breastplate, but spared the life, so 
the division of Piekett, launched from Seminary 
Ridge, broke through the Union defense, and for 
the moment thrust its head of column within onr 
lines, threatening dostiuetion to the Army of ihe 
Potomac ; then the broken brigades fled, with the 
loss of more than half thoir numbers, across the 
plain, wbieh was shiieking with the fire of a hun- 
dred guns, and Golityshurg had been fought and 
won for the Union arms. 

Into tho questions, whether Meade should not 
have followed up tho repulse of Pickett witli a 
geneial advance of his own line, or, failing tins, 
have attacked Loo at Falling Waters, on the 1 3th 
of July, wo have no call to enter Gonoral Meade 
was here entirely within Ins eonvpotonco as the 
commander of an aiuny Any ofileor who is fit. to 
bo iiitiustod with such a charge is onlitlod to tho 
presumption that, for docisioius sueh as those, ho 
had good and sufficMont reasons, wliatovor may, 
at tho tune, have been tho opinion of Huliordinutoa 
on whom did not roat tho final responsibility of 
suc(!oss or failnro; yet in fact, in both tlu'so de- 
cisions General Meade was suppoitod by a firo- 
liondoraneo of authoritative opinion among Ins 
corps commanders and the stafT-offieorsof gi’eatest 
reputation. 

1 helieve that, as time goes on and ilie ovenisof 
the last days of Juno and tho first days of duly, 
1H(>3, aro more and more carefully Htiidu'd, in tho 
light of all the facts, and with an iiniiartial and 
dispassionato spirit, the weighty judgment of the 
illustrious chief of tho Union artilhuy, General 
Jioury J Hunt, j) will be more and more fully ap- 
proved “He was right in Ins orders as to Pipo 
Crook; right, in his dotormiuation under certraiii 
circumatancGH to fall back to it; right, in pushing 
up to Gettysburg afi.ev the battle <‘ommenced; 
right, m remaining tluwe; nghl., in making his 
battle a purely defensive one ; right, therefore, in 
taking tho line lie did; right, in not, attempting a 
counter-attack at any stage of ihe battle; riglii, 
as to hiH pursuit of Leo.” 


i In hie letter to General A. B, Webb, January 1888, quoted by perinlaBion.— P. A. W. 
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I. A LETTER EROM GENERAL MEADE. ^ 

Headquarters, Military Division op the At- me tell you another historical fact. Lieutenant- 
LANTIG, Philadelphia, March 16th, 1870. General Ewell, in a conversation held, with me 

shortly after the war, asked what would have keen 
[Private.] effect if at 4 p. m, on the Ist he had occupied 

[Colonel] G. G. Benedict, Burlington, Yt. Culp’s Hill and established batteries on it. I told 

Dear Sir ; I am in I’eeeipt of your letter of the him that in my judgment, in the condition of 
13th inst., as also the copies of the ‘‘Free Press,” the Eleventh and First corps, with their morale 
with editorials and comments on the address of affected by their withdrawal to Cemetery Eidge 
Colonel [W. W.] Grout before the Officers’ Society with the loss of over half their numbers in killed, 
and Legislatm’e of the State. wounded, and missing (of the 6000 prisoners we 

I have carefully read your articles and feel lost in the field nearly all came from these corps 
personally under great obligations to you for the 
clear and oonclusivo manner in which you have 
vindicated the truth of history. I find nothing to 
correct in your statements except a fact you men- 
tion, which is a misapprehension. 

I did not invite General Humphreys to be my 
ehief-of-staff till after the battle, because I did not 
see him after assuming command till I met him on 
the field, and besides I relied on him as a mainstay 
in handling the Third Corps, and did not wish to 
withdraw him from that position. 

I did ask General, [Seth] Williams to assume the 
duties in addition to those of adjutant-general, but 
he declined. I also asked General Warren, then 
my chief -of-engineers, to act temporarily as chief- 
of-staff, but he also declined taking on himself 
additional duties. Under these circumstances I 
asked General Butterfield to remain till I had time 
to make permanent arrangements [see p. 243]. 

On the third day General Butterfield, having been 
disabled by being struck with a fragment of a 
spent shell, left the army, and a few days after- 
ward General Humphreys accepted my invitation. 

My defense against the charges and insinuations 
of Generals Sickles and Butterfield is to be found 
in my testimony before the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War. I have avoided any controversy 
with either of these officers— though both have 
allowed no opportunity to pass unimproved which monument in the Gettysburg cemetery. 
permitted them to circulate their ex-parte state- 
ments, and, as you justly say, to history for in the first day), his oeeupatiou of Culp’s Hill, with 

their purposes. Both perfectly understand what batteries commanding the whole of Cemetery Eidge, 
I meant by my ante-battle order, referring to Pipe would have produced the evacuation of that ridge 
Creek, also my instructions to Butterfield on the and the withdrawal of the troops there by the 
morning of the 2d, which he persists in calling an Baltimore Pike and Taneytown and Emmitsburg 
order for retreat, in the face of all my other acts, roads. He then informed me that at 4 P. M. on 
and of the fact that I did not retreat when I could the 1st he had his corps, 20, 000 strong, in column 
have done so with perfect ease at any tnortieni. of attack, and on the point of moving on Culp’s 
Longstreet’s advice to Lee [to move from his right Hill, which he saw was unoccupied and commanded 
upon General Meade’s commnnieations] was sound Cemetery Eidge, when he received an order from 
military sense ; it was the step I feared Lee would General Lee directing him to assume the defensive 
take, and to meet which and be prepared for and not to advance; that he sent to General Lee 
which was the object of my instructions to Butter- urging to be permitted to advance with his re- 
field, which he has so misrepresented. Now, let serves, but the reply was a reiteration of the 

j ]FromthoPliila(loli)lila“W(5eMy Press.”— Editors to the Committee on the Conduct of the War, General 
The suhstanee of these editorials in the Buidington Meade, on assuming command of the army at Frederick, 
“ Free Press ” will hofouud in the appendix to the second expressed his desire to appoint General Humphreys his 
edition of Colond Beuedlet’a work, “ Vermont at Gettys- chlef-of-staff, but that officer wishing to retain command 
burg.”— Editors. ■ of his division in the Third Corps during the impending 

I According to General A. A. Humphreys’s statement battle, the decision was postponed. — Editors. 
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previous order. To my inquiry ivliy Lee had re- 
strained him, he said our troops coming up 
(Slocum’s) were visible, aud Lee was under the 
impression that the gi eater pait of my aimy was 
on the ground and deemed it prudential to await 
the rest of his — as you quote 1‘iom his leport 
But suppose Ewell with 20,000 men had occu- 
pied Culp’s Hill, and om“ brave sokheis had been 
compelled to evacuate Cemoteiy Ridge and with- 
draw on the loads above leforredto, would the Pipe 
Creek order have been so veiy much out of place 
That order was to meet the veiy contingency 
here in question, to wit A part of my army, over- 
whelmed by superioi numbens, compelled to fall 
back, and a line ot battle, formed to the rear of my 
most advanced position, thus necessitated. 

As to General Sickles having by his advance 
brought on an attack, and thus compelled the bat- 
tle which decided the war, you have completely 
answered — and it is a very favorite theory with 
the partisans of this offlcer. But these gentlemen 
Ignore the fact that of the 18,000 men killed and 
wounded on the held during tho whole battle moie 
than two-thirds were lo.st on tho second day, and 
but for the timely advance of the Fifth Coips and 
the prompt sending a portion on Round Top, where 
they met the enemy almost on the crest and had a 
desperate light to secure the position — I say hut 
for these circumstances, over winch Sickles luid 
neither knowledge nor control, tho enemy would 
have seem eel Round Top, jilauted his artillery 
there, eommaudiugthe whole hattle-held, and what 
the result would have been I leave you to judge. 
Now, when I wrote my report of tho hattlo I 
honestly behoved General Sickles did not know 
where I wished him to go, and that his error aro.so 
from a misapprehension of my orders , but I have 
recently learned from General Geary, who had tho 
day before been .sent by Ilancoek to liold tlio left, 
and who in doing so had soen tho great importance 
of Round Toil, and posloil a hrigado on if, that on 
the morning of tho 2d, when he received my order 
that he would bo relieved by tho Tim’d Corps and 
on being relieved would rejoin his own corps 
(Twelfth) on tlie right, after waiting for some 


time to be reheved he sent to Geneial Sickles a 
statt-offieer with instructions to explain the posi- 
tion aud its imiiortanee, and to ask, if troops 
could not be sent to relievo him, that Geneial 
Sickles would send one of his stah to see the 
giouiid, and to place troops theie on their ainval 
He received for reply that General Sickles would 
attend to it in due time No oliicer oi ti oops came, 
and after waiting till his patience was exi austed 
General Geary withdrew and joined his corps Now 
my first orders to General Sickles were to relieve 
the Twelfth Corps diVLSioii (Geary’s) and occupy 
their position Here is evidence that lie Icnew the 
position occupied by Geary’s division, or could liavo 
known, and yet failed to occupy it Furthermore, 
when he came to my headquarters at about noon 
and said he did not know where to go, I answered, 
'‘Why you were to relieve the Twelfth Corps” 
He said they had no position ; they were mas,sed, 
awaiting events Then it was I told him his ) K/lii 
was to be JIaneoch’i left, his lift on Ji’annd Top, 
V'hiel) I pointed out Now his right w.is thriu'-iiu.u- 
ters of a mile lu fiont of Hancock’s left and liis 
left one-quaitor of a mile in fioiit of tho base oi 
Round Top, leaving that tcij-point unocGupied, 
which ought to have been occupied by Longstroet 
before ive could got there with tho Fifth Corp.s, 
Sickles’s movement practically destroyed his own 
corps, the Third, eaiusod a loss of HO per cent in 
the Fifth Corps, and very heavily damaged the 
Soeotid Corps, as I said before, producing (Ui per 
cent, of tho loss of tho whole bati-lo ; and with 
what losnlt? — driving ns hack to the iK.adioii ho 
was ordered to hold originally These losses of tho 
first and second day iUToeted greatly the (dTfhnem'y 
and moiate of the army and iireveiilod my having 
tlio audacil.y in tho ofiense tliat I might otluu’Wiso 
have had 

If tins is an advantage — to bo so cvqiph'd m 
battle without attammg an object — I must confess 
I cannot see it. 

Pardon my writing wi I h ,so much prolixity, Imt 
your goiK'rous defense and the clmir view you liavo 
taken of the battle have h'd me to wniuhu’ tluis far. 

Very truly yours, Gko. G. MkmH': 


II. OOMMENa’ BY DANIEL K. SICKLES, MA-TOK-OENEKAh, U. S. A j) 


Only a cursory perusal of ({oiioral Meade’s letter 
suggests the reason why ho wishcil it treated as 
eonfidontial. It must have boon written without 
deliberation, without revision, and without com- 
parison with the official records It contradicts 
ins own official rojiort of tho battle made m Octo- 
ber, 1 8 08, and his testimony before tho Committoe 
on the Conduct of tho War, m March, 18(bl 
General Moado is altogether mistaken in spi'ak- 
mg of charges and msinuataons and attacks upon 
him made by mo, T have never spoken of his 
conduct at Gettysburg except in my testimony 
before the Committee on tho Conduct of tlic War, 
in February, 1804 General Moado’s testimony 
was given m the following month and with full 


knowl('dg(i of all my Htatem(ml,K, none of which 
were contradicted by bun when ho lostilied Tho 
rejioi’t of tho Committci' on the (iondnet of tho War 
justified mo and ceusiirod Gmun’al Meadi', 

It must not he supiio.sod that Goui'i’al Moado had 
a' controversy with mo only. Othor corps coni- 
mandors made proiohls whim I was silmit. I 
will only s])eak now of ono or Iavo as oxainph’s. 
Immodiutoly after (hmoral Moad<'’H riqiorl of tlio 
hattlo of (itettyshurg, Major-tionoral Mlommi, com- 
manding tho right wing of tho Army of lliol’olo- 
mac, at Gottyslmrg, m an oflioial oommumcatiou 
to Gonoral Moado, arraigned him for a. sm’iH of 
inaccnrneios, to nso tho nuldi^st phraso, in Gonoral 
Meade’s official report of Gotlyslnirg, by which 


i From tho “Now York Times ” of August Mth, ISBO, Kevlsod by Geiumil Hlcklos for this work, 
Juno 2fltU, 1888 .— Editokb. 
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grave mju&tiee vraa done to Major-Greneral Sloernn 
and the corps under his command After reciting 
&o much of G-eueral Meado’s report as relates to the 
operations of his command, G-eneral Slocum says 
‘ Yet the tacts in the case are very nearly the 
reverse of the above in every particular, and 
duectly in contradiction to the facts as set 
foith in tho -’eports of General Geary and General 
Williams.” 

Brigadier-General Williams, commanding the 
Tweltth Corps, in an official eommimication to Ma- 
jor-General Slocum, dated December 2Cth, 1863, 
points out four serious misstatements m General 
Meade’s official leport relating to the operations of 
the Twelfth Corps on the 2d of J uly. The character 
of these complaints will be undei stood when I quote 
from General Williams that they consist ‘‘in wholly 
Ignoring the opeiations of the First Division” and 
“in repudiating most of the material statements 
of my report as temporary commander of this army 
corps” , also “111 ignoring the splendid conduct of 
Greene’s brigade, which held our intrenched line 
on the right,” and in giving credit for Greene’s 
fight to Geaiy’s division, which was not in the 
fight at all, but got lost on the road to Two Tav- 
erns General Williams concludes his piotest in 
these words, referring to General Meade’s official 
report of Gettysburg “I confess to have read that 
part of his official report relating to the Twelfth 
Corps with a mixed feeling of astonishment and 
regret ” \ 

I could amplify similar proofs, showing the ehar- 
acteiistio macoiu’acy of General Meade in his offi- 
cial reports of lus military operations, hut will not 
now trespass upon your space in that direction 
General Meade knew nothing of Gettysburg He 
so stated to the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. He speaks of Gettysburg m these words 
“A place I had never seen in my life and had no 
more knowledge of than you have now ” (address- 
ing the committee) This is not said censoriously, 
for General Meade had only been in command three 
days and had alieady chosen anothei battle-field, 
on the lino of Pipe Clay Creek, twenty miles dis- 
tant General Meade was drawn to Gettysburg in 
.spite of lus plans, because Leo bad chosen Gettys- 
burg as his place of coueentraiion, aud because 
Buford and Reynolds had accepted battle there, 
forcing Geneial Moade to give np lus Pipe Creek 
line and come to Gettysburg I assisted in this, first, 
by moving my corps twelve miles from Emmitsbiirg 
to Getty, sbnrg, on the afternoon of July 1st, to help 
Howard after Reynolds foil , also by ray letter to 
General Meade, written at Gettysburg at 0 o’clock 
on the night of July 1 st, asking his approval of my 
march, made without ordors, and urging him to 
eouiG to Gettysburg with has army, describing it as 
“a good placo to fight a battle,” aud pointing out 
to him that its weak place would 1)0 “on Ins left,” 
as it iJTOved to bo the next day, when I was un- 
siqiportod for two hours in resisting Longstreet’s 
assanli. Aftior General Moado had brought his 
forces uj) to Gettysburg and had reeonnoitered 
tho position, he was dissatisfied, and frequently 


spoke of it, during the 2d, as “no place to fight a 
battle ” He so expressed himself in the council 
of war held on the night ot the 2d After this 
council had decided to stay and fight it out, 
General Slocum thus deseiibes what took place 
Geneial Meade said, “Well, gentlemen, the ques- 
tion IS settled , we will remain here , but I wish to 
say that I consider this no place to fight a battle,” 
This was after the combats of the 1st and 2d of 
July, and after twenty thousand Union soldiers 
had fallen on that field 

General Meade seemed to manifest resentment 
against every corps commander who had been in- 
strumental in the choice of Gettysbm'g as om bat- 
tle-field. He owed his splendid position there to 
Bufoid, Reynolds, and Howard, and the divisions 
of Wadsworth, Doiibleday, and Robinson Yet all 
of these officers, except Reynolds, who was killed, 
suffered maiks of his displeasure or were mentioned 
with the scantiest recognition of their heroic con- 
duct In Howard’s ease Congress interposed to do 
him justice, when he received its formal vote of 
thanks for Ins choice of onr position on Cemetery 
Ridge, the Gibraltar of Gettysburg 

General Meade was surprised by the attack of 
Longstreet, on the Union left, on the afternoon of 
the 2d of July. No preparations whatever were 
made by the commanding general to meet Long- 
street’s assault There was no order of battle 
General Meade had not personally reeonnoitered 
the position, though frequently solicited by General 
Hunt, General Meade’s chief of artillery, General 
Wairen, his chief of engineers, and my, self, to do 
so This appear.s in the testimony of General 
Hunt and m the report of General Tremain, my 
senior aide-de-eamp N ot only was no prep aration 
made by General Meade to meet the attack upon 
his left, — the position I held, — but he deprived me 
and himself of the most efleetive support he had 
on his left flank by the unaccountable withdrawal 
of Buford’s division of cavalry, which held the 
Eimmtsburg road and eoveied onr left flank, in- 
cluding Round Top, until a late hour on the morn- 
ing of the 2d Geaiy’s division of infantry had 
been withdrawn from the left very early in the 
morning of the 2d. These dispositions imposed 
upon me, thus weakened by the withdrawal of two 
divisions, the sole responsibility of resisting the 
foxTOidablo attack of General Lee upon our left 
flank Tho first support that reached me was 
Barnes’s division of the Fifth Corps; it got into 
position after 5 o’clock in the afternoon, two hours 
after the battle opened 

The Comte de Pans, in bis critical history of 
the war, incomparably the ablest yet written, thus 
speaks of the withdrawal of General Buford’s 
division • 

“ One of thosqe TtluntlorH that fi-eoLueiitly occm- on the 
battle-flold was tho means of compromising the safety of 
the Federal hue jnst in that part which -will he tho first 
to 1)0 inenaoed ” 

This was my front. The Count continues : 

“ Bufoid alone covered tins flank Moade only learned 
this fact at 1 o’clock He immediately directed Pleason- 


“X, See foot-note, p 316 .— Edixoes. 
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tou uot to stiip liim eutiiely, Init it it. too late Biitoid 
iM goue, Mi'uitt, who is coming tiom Emmitslmig, is 
still tell awayj and Sickles has tlieietoie only the skn- 
misheis of liis infantiy to watch the movements of the 
enemy, whose nnmeious indications leveal lus piescnce 
in force on that side when, shoitly aftei, 

Sitklee, leing appiised of the imtimoly depaitme ol 
Biitoid, decided, in ordei to waid off all siupiiso, to 
replace linn hy oansmg hxs n'liole hue of sknmislieis to 
advance as fai as the Emniitsbuig load This geneial, 
whose nnlitaiy lustiuet has lathonicdthe enoiuj ’amten- 
tions, lastly suspecting that Leo’s mam efloit would 
slioitlybe dueeted against th.it poitionof theFedeial 
line which has been intrusted to him, . has chaiged 
Colonel Beidan to push foiwaid a reconnoissance 
Tina has lovealod the presence of a nnmeious 

enemy, who is masking hia movements and seems dis- 
posed to turn the JFederal left Tu the meanwhile 
Siclcles, thinking only of the attack with which he 
behoves hiaiseK menaced, has ieq.ueated Meade to send 
him fresh instruotions . . leeciving no reply, he 

repaiis to headiiuarteis for the piupose of obtaining 
them ho immediately leffuests hia duel either 

to asceitaiii ioi himself the necessity for making this 
movement, or to send G-eneial Waiicn to settle the mat- 
ter in Ilia place Meade, being uudoi the impression, no 
doubt, that the attack of the enemy would not be aimed 
at his left, , . declined eithoi to leave bis lieadquai- 

teia 01 to separate himself fiom Geueial Warren.” 

Unfortunately, Ueneral Meade’s whole attention, 
taetioally, was fixed upon his right flank. He did 
not believe that the enemy would attack his left, 
although Hancock and myself had both of us 
pointed out that his left was his vulnerable point 
for attack Apart from this tactical preoccupation 
on his right, General Meade, as I have already said, 
did not like Gettysburg as a battle-field and wanted 
to get away from it Hence we can understand, 
and in another way, the withdrawal of Geary and 
Buford from the left and his failm’e to send tunoly 
reenforcements to the almost uncovered left flank 
At 3 o’clock in the afternoon ot July 2d, a few mo- 
ments before Longstreot opened lus assault, Meade 
telegraphed to Ilallock* ‘^11 satisfied the enemy 
is eudeavoiuig to move to my rear, I shall fall back 
to my supplies at Wcstiumster ” Ho had already 
sent Buford there, two hours bolero. Gonor.il 
Meade’s chiof-of-eavalry, Major-General Allred 
Pleasoutou, states tlial. in the afternoon of the 
2d of July General Meade “gave mo the order to 
get what cavalry and artillery I could as soon as 
possible, and i,ako up a position in the roar to cover 
the retreat of the army from Gettysburg I was 
thus occupied until 10 o’clock at night, when 1 
was recalled by an order from General Meade.” 

Meanwhile, althougli General Meade had no 
order of battle, although his ehiof-of-artillery, 
General Hunt, a.s ho states in lus testimony, knew 
nothing of the intentions of lus eoraraanduig gen- 
eral, whether to si ay or to go, or whether his taof ics 
wore ofibnsivo or dofonsivo if ho staid; while his loft 
flank was being striiipod of cavalry and of infan- 
try vAal to its protection; while the commander 
of the Third Corps, General Sickles, was left un- 
supported and without definii e iustruetioiis, all was 
cliilerent on the “^ide of the onomy From early dawn 
on the morning of the 2d General Loo, with lus lieu- 
tenants and his staff, was in tho saddle carefully 
rooonnoitering our left and making elaborate prep- 
arations for the assault made at a later hour. 
General Lee promulgated his order of battle. He 


placed his inf anti y and his aitillery in position 
Ue designated the divisions of his center and left 
to support Longstieet’s assault These dispositions 
made by General Leo were disclosed by reconnois- 
sanees made by General Birney, one of the greatest 
soldiers produced by Pennsylvania Birney com- 
manded my left division To his vigilance and nn- 
eirmg militaiy intuition Geueial Meade owed the 
timely warnings, again and again lepeated by my- 
self and Geneial Tremain, my senior aide, of the 
enemy’s movements imperiling the left flank of our 
army. All admonitions were unheeded, derided 
General Meade declined to accept any suggestion 
that his left was in danger of attack 
It IS a sigiiifioant fact, never contradicted, that 
at the moment when the battle of the 2d began, 
General Meade was in consultation with his corps 
commanders, a consultation -which I was called 
away from my front to attend Finding myself in 
tho piesence of the enemy, I asked to be excused 
from attending the council of war I was at once 
peremptorily oidered to repiiii to General Meade’s 
headqnarteis Tho repoi t of my aide-de-camp tiiat 
I was momentarily expecting to be engaged with 
tho enemy was disregarded, and tho order to leave 
my command and report to headquarters was made 
imperative While I was on my way to headquar- 
ters the battle began on my front. General Meade 
met me at the door of lus house, excused mo 
from dismounting, authorized mo to rotuin to my 
command, and said ho would follow immediately. 
This broke up the eouiioil, and tho corps com- 
manders repaired to their eoininands. This was at 
in tho afternoon General Meade soon after- 
ward met “ino at tho front and witnessed i,lio dis- 
positions which I was making, and whudi ho did 
notmodiiy. And Jrom that hour until (I o’ldock, 
when I wa,s wounded, I did not reeeivo any order 
or iiiHtr notion whatever from General Meade as to 
tho conduct of the battle. 

Tlio truth IS that when I was snnnnoned to lioad- 
quartens at :i o’clock in the afternoon to attend this 
council of war, I had become wmiry of ho many 
vihUh to lieadipiartorH during the day liehides 
my own repeated reijueHtH made in iku-hou tai Gen- 
eral Moado for lustraotionH, tieneral Trimiam and 
Golonol Moore, my aideH, had Ix'ou Hent again 
and again to (Toncral Mtuido with reportiH of the 
enemy’H movoniontH on his left, and with urgent 
roxiresGutatiouH from me of tlio neci'HHity of proper 
dispOHitioms and of rebtiforcementH. 

General Meade Rtates in his confidential letter 
to Colonel Benedict, “When Sickles came to my 
lioadqnartotB about noon and sahl he did not know 
whore to go I answered, ‘ Wliy, you were t,o relieve 
the Twelfth Corps.’ He said they had no position ; 
they wore massed awaiting events.” To this T 
answer from tho record: First, that the Twelfth 
Corps was never at any time, until the very oloso 
of the battle on tho 2d of July, in position on the 
left Tho position of tlio Twelfth Corps during all 
the clay of the 2d was on tho right, flank, miles 
away from tho loft— -as far away as Culp’s Hill is 
from Round Top; second, that Geary’s division of 
the Twelfth Corps was ordered by General Han- 
cock, on the evening of July 1st, “to tho high 
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ground to tlie right of and near Iloimd Top 
mountain, commanding tho Gettysburg and Em- 
mitsbnig road, as well as the Gettysburg and 
Taneytcwn road, to our rear” (see Hancock’s 
Oliiciai fiepoit), third, that Birney, “under or- 
ders from Major-General Sickles, relieved Geary’s 
division and formed a line resting its left on the 
Sugar Loaf Mountain (Bound Top), and the right 
thrown in a direct Ime toward the Cemeteiy, con- 
necting on the light with the Second Division of 
this corps. My picket line was in the Emmitsburg 
road with shaip-shooters some three hundred yards 
in advance ” (See Official Eeport of Major-Gen- 
eral Birney, commanding Eirst Division, Third 
Corps ) 

These citations from the official reports of 
Hancock and Birney prove that only one division 
(Geary’s) of the Twelfth Coips was tempoiarily 
on the left , that this division was ordered there by 
Hancock , that, pursuant to my orders, Birney re- 
lieved Geary’s division and occupied a position 
identical with that indicated by Hancock, — to 
wit, “ to the right of and near Bound Top moun- 
tain, commanding the Gettysburg and Emmits- 
burg road,” etc 

General Meade is as unfortunate in dealing with 
the TweKth Corps, in his letter to Benedict seven 
years after the battle, as he was in dealing with the 
Twelfth Corps’ movements in his official report of 
Gettysburg I have already quoted General Will- 
iams, commanding the Twelfth Corps, when he 
exclaimed “I have read General Meade’s report 
of tho operations of the Twelfth Coips with aston- 
ishment and regret ” I may be permitted to share 
General Williams’s astonishment and regret when 
I read General Meade’s report of tho operations of 
the Third Corps, my own 

General Meade proceeds in his confidential state- 
ment to Colonel Benedict “Then it was I told him 
his right was to be Hancock’s left, his left on 
Bound Top, which I pointed out ” To this I an- 
swei • First, that this statement is contradicted 
by General Meade’s official report of the battle, 
and by his testimony before the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War ; second, it is contradicted by 
the report of Ins ehief-of-artillery, General Hunt ; 
third, it is absuid, topographically and tactically, 
fourth, my testimony before the Committee on the 
Conduct of the Wai, in February, 1864, presented 
the facts, which are wholly different from Gen- 
eral Meade’s statement in the Benedict letter, 
and which were not denied by him when he testi- 
fied in the following month My statement in 
regard to the operations of the Third Dorps at 
Gettysburg from the beginning to the end was 
never publicly contradicted by General Meade, so 
far as I have been informed. Certamly it was 
never contradicted by him or any one else offi- 
cially. The War Department records have been 
ransacked and searched in vain for testimony to 
uphold these assertions of General Meade in re- 
gard to the position of the Third Corps. Failing 
to find any testimony from the records contradict- 
ing my declarations at Gettysburg on the 2d of 
July last, this confidential letter of General Meade, 
written in 1870, is brought to light, most impru- 


dently, I think, to uphold a contention absolutely 
unsuppoited by anything m the official records of 
the battle 

You have not the space to give me for citations 
from the testimony of Meade, Hunt, and Sickles 
before the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
nor for extracts from the official reports of Gen- 
erals Meade, Birney, and Humphreys It is enough 
for me to state distinctly, and this can be verified 
by any one who chooses to consult the record, that 
General Meade nowhere pretends in his official 
report, or m his testimony before the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, that I was to occupy 
Bound Top He states that he expected me to oc- 
cupy Geary’s position Hancock’s report proves 
that Geary was ordered to the light of Bound Top, 
— precisely the ground I held, extending my left to 
the Devil’s Den and my right toward the Emmits- 
burg road. General Tremain, my aide-de-camp, 
m eomphanee with my instructions, pointed out 
to General Meade, during the morning of the 2d, 
the importance of Bound Top and the need of 
troops to occupy it, likewise the importance of the 
Emmitsburg road and the intersecting roads lead- 
ing to our left, all of which positions, including 
Bound Top, had been stripped of defense by the 
removal of Buford and his division of cavalry. 
Against this abandonment of Bound Top and the 
Emmitsburg road I personally protested to General 
Meade at his headquarter.s, and so testified to the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, uneontra- 
dieted oy General Meade 

General Meade’s statement, I repeat, is absurd, 
tactically andtopographioally,becauseit designates 
a Ime and positions for the Third Corps which it 
couldnothave occupiedby reason of the great exten- 
sion of the line and the number of troops required 
to hold Bound Top. Tho distance from Hancock’s 
left to Bound Top is stated by the Comte do Pans 
to be a mile and a quarter, that is to say, 2200 
yards. The front of the Second Coips, Hancock’s, 
which was stronger than mine, was only twelve 
hundred yards, so that my line, if taken according 
to General Meade’s confidential letter, from Han- 
cock’s left to and including Bound Top, and the 
necessary force to hold that natural fortress, would 
have been a mere skirmish line utterly incapable 
of resisting assaulting columns Moreover, the di- 
rect line from Hancock’s left to Bound Top was a 
line through swale, morass, swamp, bowlders, and 
forest and tangled undergrowth, unfit for infantry, 
impracticable for artillery, and hopelessly domi- 
nated by the ridge in front, which I would have sur- 
rendered to Lee without a blow if I had attempted 
to execute the impossible order General Meade 
confidentially states to his correspondent that he 
gave me. Nay, more, if I had occupied the line 
General Meade represents in 1870 that he told 
me to take, I would have had no positions what- 
ever for my artillery over one half of my line, and 
would have surrendered to Lee the positions for 
his artillery which he states in his official report 
it was the object of his movement to gam In other 
words, the line indicated by General Meade in his 
confidential letter is one that would have aban- 
doned to the enemy all the vantage-ground he 
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sought and had to figlit foi all the afternoon And 
this vantage-ground, by whicdi I moan the Einuiits- 
huig loadudge, the Devil’s Den, the Emmitsbmg 
road itself, and the intei&eeting roads leading to 
our left, onee in possession of the enemy without 
loss, would have enabled him to delivei his assault 
upon me in the position indicated by General 
Meade, three hours before it was delivered, and 
with advantage of position and foiee that would 
have given Lee the victory 
General Meade proceeds '‘Now, his right was 
three-quarters of a mile iii front of Hancock’s left 
and his left one-quarter of a mile in front of the 
base of Round Top, leaving that key-point nnoeeu- 
pied, which ought to have been occupied by Long- 
street before we could get there with the Fifth 
Corps.” To this I answer Fust, that I was in 
the right place to defend Round Top when I put 
mysolf in fiout of it, and I staid there until after 5 
o’clock, giving General Meade time to bring up the 
Fifth Corps from the right, where he had kept it 
all day ; second, that if I had not put my ti oops in 
position in front of Round Top, Longstreot would 
have occupied it at any time during the two hours 
that elapsed before the Fifth Corps was brought 
over from the right to occupy it; third, my lino 
was a good one, hut there were not troops enough 
at hand early in the day to hold that line, or any 
other line, against the forces employed by Lee in 
the attack. Jf the reenforeements which came up 
from 5 o’clock to 6 30 had arrived three hours ear- 
lier, Longstroot’s assault on the second would have 
been repulsed as promptly and doeisively as on 
the third day, fourth, look at the ground oecupmd 
by my corps, and then compare its advantages over 
Meade’s lino, extending from Cemetery Ridgo to 
Round Top, — and the discussion will not last long 
General Meade proceeds “Sieklos’s movement 
practically destroyed his own corps, the Third , 
caused a loss of 50 per coni, in tho Fifth Ooips, and 
very heavily damaged tho Reeond Corps, luoducing 
06 per cent of tho loss of tlio whole battle.” To this 
I answer First, that tho losses of tho Fifth Corps 
m the entire Gettysburg campaign, killed, wmuiulod, 
captured, and missing, wore 131 87, out ol an aggre- 
gate of 12,000, hy which it appears — I siieak 
from tho oilieial record that Gonoral Meade 
confidentially move than doubloil tho loss of tho 
Fifth Corps, an inoxcusablo disregard of lact with 
the record before lam, second, when General 
Meade says that the Third Corps was practically 
destroyed on tho 2d of July ho is contradicted hy 
the two division commanders, Humphreys and 
Biriiey, and by Graham and Carr, and hy Do Tro- 
bnand, Ward, Burling, and Brewster. Not to 
weary tho readers with oxtraeta from tho reports 
of all these disiinguialiod Third Coiqis commanders, 

I will cite an example from iJio report of Goneral 
Joseph B Carr, General Oarr, in lus oflieial re- 
port, states: “Notwithstanding my apiiarently 
critical position I could and would have maintainod 
it but for an order received direct from Major- 
General Birney, coTrananding tho corps, to fall 
back to tho crest of the hill in my rear ” This 
was between G and 7 o’clock in tho evening, after 
I had been wounded. General Carr procoods : 


“At that time I have no doubt I could have 
charged on the rebelb and diiveu thorn in confusion, 
foi my hue was still perfect and unbroken and 
my tioops in the proper spirit for the peifoimaneo 
ol such a task After I had reached the position 
designated hy General Biriiey, the hiigade was 
rallied hy my assistant adjutant-general and aides 
and moved foi waid, driving the enenij and captur- 
ing many prisoners. I eoniiiiiued to advance until 
I again occupied tho field I had a few moments he- 
lore vacated. Here my command remained until 
morning.” This was the right ol ray hue 
General Meade declaies that my movement pro- 
duced “66 per cent of tho loss of the whole battle, 
and with what result ^ Driving us back to tho po- 
sition he [Sickles] was oidered to hold originally.” 
To this I answer First, that the position of the 
troops on our left at tho close of the battle on the 
2d of July, was not in any particular, in any part 
of the line on the left, as Geueial Meade confiden- 
tially informs Colonel Bon edict On my oxticme 
light, as I have just piuved tiom Can’s icpml,, the 
Thud Coips hold its advanced position On my 
left, that is to say, on the left ilaiik of tho army, 
Goneral Crawford’s splendid division of Poimsyl- 
vama Reserves hold my advanced position to tho 
stone wall, south of the wlioat-liold, lu advance of 
Round Top. Tho other, divisions of the Fifth 
Coips occupied both Bound Tops, Lil tie and Big, 
with tho Sixth Corps — the strongest corps in tlio 
army, under Sedgwick — in lo.smwo fo our loft, 
and tlie Twelfth Corps, nndoi Williams, brought 
over from the right, and llio Fust Corjis, inuh'r 
Newton, in .suppoi t , making a total of over 4 0,000 
infantry in position on tho hd't to protect that 
flank iigamst the assaulti ‘which General Meade 
intiiuates ho expected tho Thud Corps to ropol 
alone Second, (iein'ral Mi'ado, m lus exaggeral^od 
estimato ol Ins losses on July 2d, winch lio repro- 
HGiits ns (50 per c(‘nt of tho entire loss of lus army 
(luring tho tlireo days of conlln't, w'onld hoem to 
hold me not only iH'spoiiHihlo Jor tho losses in my 
own corps and for the oilier corps moved np to 
save the h'ft and rear of Ins army, bul. also for tho 
losses on tho right at (fulp’s Hill. Tn otlier words, 
Geiuu'nl Meade’s statimumt is difiicuK, to reeomnlo 
with the respect due to lus high jiosifion and the am- 
ple means of infeimation alwa> s acct'ssihle to him 
The losses on the 2d of July, although large and 
serious, worn inevitable. Ro far as my obsi'rva- 
tion enabled me to judge, and I was on tho lino 
of battle until 1 was wounded, our losses aro 
attributable only to t.ho assault, s, vigorous, porsist- 
oiit, and prolonged, from J} o’clock until dark, of an 
ably led enemy, one who liad sf.aked everything 
upon tho issue; and the olficiul Corifederat (' re- 
ports show that Loo’s lossi's on the 2(1 of July, 
espoeiallyin tho (bvisions of Hood, McLaws, amt 
Anderson, and in then* art.illory, were <pii( e a,H large 
as ours, and perhajiH larger. Ah T ha,vi‘ already 
shown, if I had retunvisl tins assanlt, in t.he position 
Gonoral Moado saysho (b'signed T should t,al£e, t.hon 
iiidoed would my corps have l)e(*n virt,na,lly do- 
siroyod and tho onomy in iiossession of our left 
flank and rear before tho troops T have eimmor- 
atod could have boon brought up. 
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In conclusion allow me to show that General 
Meade’s letter, so far as it relates to the ordeis 
and instructions therein alleged to have been 
given to me, is flatly contradicted by his own 
official report of the battle and by his sworn 
testimony before the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War. In his official report Geneial 
Meade says that “the Second and Thu’d eoips 
were directed to occupy the continuation of the 
Cemetery Ridge on the left of the Eleventh Corps ” 
That IS the only statement in General Meade’s 
official report to indicate the position of the Third 
Corps. No mention is made of the occupation 
of Round Top, which is a mile and more fiom 
Cemetery Ridge and in advance of it Now we 
will see how guardedly he speaks of it in his 
testimony “About 3 or 3 30 o’clock in the 
afternoon I proceeded from my headquarters to 
the extreme left in order to see to the posting of 
the Fifth Corps, also to inspect the position of 
the Third Corps, about which I was in doubt 
General Sickles had said to me earlier in the day 
that there was in the neighborhood of where his 
corps was some very good ground for artillery, and 
that he should lilse to have some stafl-offieer of 
mine go out there and see as to the posting of 
artillery He also asked me whether he was not 
authorized to post his corps in such manner as in 
his judgment he should deem the most suitable 
I answered General Sickles ‘Certainly, within 
the limits of the general instruction I have given 
you. Any gi'ound within those limits you choose 
to occupy I leave to you,’ and I directed Brigadier- 
General Hunt, my chief-of-artillery, to accompany 
Sickles and examine and inspect such positions as 
General Sickles thought good for artillery, and to 
give General Sickles the benefit of his judgment ” 
General Meade’s “general mstruotions ” tome 
were all verbal and extremely vague and indefinite 
As I have said, he was wholly preoccupied with his 
right fl ank None of his instructions contemplated 
the probability of an attack on his left. The only 
definite instruction that reached me from General 
Meade before the battle opened on July 2d was 
that I should relieve Geary’s division, which he had 
ordered over to the right, I at once reported to 
him that I found no troops on the left, except Bn- 
ford’s cavalry , that Geary’s division had not been 
in position at all , that it was massed to the right 
of Round Top during the night of the 1st of July, 
and had moved over to Gulp’s Hill before I had 
received his instructions to relieve it In fact 
this was the only instruction, general or particu- 
lar, the only order of any nature or kind, that I 
had received from General Meade on the 2d of 
July from daybreak in the morning until C o’clock 
in the evening, when I was wounded. I had no 
communication from General Geary whatever He 
had left the field, and there was no staff-officer or 
representative of General Gearv to indicate his 
position, and for obvious reasons, because he was 
not in position. He had bivouacked for the night 


on the left, and when hih corps, under Slocum, 
went into position on Culp’s Hill on the right he 
followed it 

I am persuaded that Generals Slocum, Howard, 
Pleasonton, Doubleday, Robinson, Howe, and Will- 
iams, and other corps and division commanders of 
the Army of the Potomac would agree with me in 
the observation that General Meade was very im- 
perfectly informed as to the movements and opera- 
tions of his corps, divisions, and brigades of the 
army, during the first and second days of July, 
1 8 Go lam unwilling to attribute to General Meade 
an intention to do injustice to any of the troops un- 
der his command, yet much, very much, injustice 
was done. No adequate recogmtion was accorded 
to the Fust and Eleventh corps, by whose sacrifices 
and by the sagacity of whose leaders we seized from 
the enemy the impregnable position of Cemetery 
Ridge. The heroic stand made by John Buford on 
the Cashtown road on the morning of the 1st of 
July, the brilliant deployments of his cavalry, 
holding the enemy in check for hours until Rey- 
nolds came up with his leading division under 
Wadsworth, are barely mentioned In truth the 
cavalry under Pleasonton and Buford and Gregg 
and Kilpatrick, to which General Meade owed so 
much of his success, and the artillery under 
General Hunt, equally brilliant in its service, re- 
ceived no adequate appreciation I have already 
given examples in which whole corps and divis- 
ions of infantry are placed in positions by Gen- 
eral Meade, in his report, other than those they 
occupied, so that it will be seen that it is by no 
means myself alone who complain of injustice 
at the hands of General Meade In my belief 
the forced march I made of twelve miles over a 
difficult road in the heat of a July afternoon, with 
troops which had been without rest from the Rap- 
pahannock to the heart of Pennsylvania, a march 
made without orders, on my own responsibihty, to 
help the overtasked troops of Howard — in my be- 
lief this was a soldierly act that deserved recog- 
nition at the hands of the commanding general. 
Yet it is not mentioned either in General Meade’s 
official report or in his confidential letter. Why 
IS it that General Meade is so unwilling to praise 
where praise might be bestowed, and is so lavish of 
censure where censure might he more gracefully 
suppressed, even if an error of judgment had been 
committed by an officer who paid dearly enough 
for the zeal which exposed himself and his com- 
mand to the shock of the enemy’s assaults ? “I 
am of the opinion,” says General Meade in his 
testimony before the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, “that General Sickles did what he 
thought was for the best, but I differed from him 
in judgment ” Here is no question of orders diso- 
beyed or of instructions disregarded, and here I 
leave the issue where General Meade nuts it. 
Military critics more competent than I wiil decide 
whether General Meade’s judgment or my judg- 
ment was correct 
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BY JOHN D. IMBODEN, BRIGADIER-GENERAL, C. 8. A. 

D URING- the Gettysburg campaign, my command — an 
independent brigade of cavalry — was engaged, by Gen- 
eral Lee’s confidential orders, in raids on the left flank of 
his advancing army, destroying railroad bridges and cut- 
ting the canal below Cumberland wherever I could — so 
that I did not reach the field till noon of the last day’s 
battle. I reported direct to General Lee for orders, and 
was assigned a position to aid in repelling any cavalry 
demonstration on his rear*. None of a serious character 
being made, my little force took no part in the battle, but 
were merely spectators of the scene, which ti’anscended in 
grandeur any that I beheld in any other battle of the wai'. 

When night closed the struggle, Lee’s army was re- 
pulsed. We all knew that the day had gone against us, 
" cARRr Me BACK TO oiE fiut tho f uU extent of the disaster was only known in 
high quarters. The carnage of the day was generally 
understood to have been frightful, yet our army was not in retreat, and it 
was surmised in camp that with to-morrow’s dawn would come a I'enewal of 
the struggle. All felt and appreciated the momentous consequences to the 
cause of Southern independence of final defeat or victory on tliat great field. 

It was a warm summer’s night ; there were few camp-fires, and the wcurry 
soldiers were lying in groups on the luxuriant grass of the Ixiautiful mead- 
ows, discussing the events of the day, speculating on the morrow, or watch- 
ing that our horses did not straggle otf while browsing. About 11 o’clock a 
horseman came to summon me to General Ijee. I promptly mountcnl and, 
accompanied by Lieutenant George W. McPhail, an aide on my staff, ami 
guided by the courier who brought the message, rode about two miles toward 
Gettysburg to where half a dozen small tents were pointiul out, a littlci way 
from the roadside to our left, as General Leo’s headquarters for the night. On 
inquiry I found that he was not there, hut had gone to the head<iuart(n‘s of 
General A. P. liill, about half a mile nearer to Gettysburg. Wlien we ix^ached 
the place indicated, a single flickering candle, visilde from the roa.<l through 
the open front of a common wall-tent, exposed to view Generals a.nd 
Hill seated on camp-stools with a majj spread upon thUr kiuibs. Dismount- 
ing, I approached on foot. After exchanging the ordinary salntatioiis (bui- 
eral Lee directed me to go hack to Ms headquarters and wait for him. I <lid 
so, but he did not make Ms appearance until about 1 o’clock, wlum (‘ame 
riding alone, at a slow walk, and evidently wi’apped in profound thought. 

When he arrived there was not even a sentinel on duly at his teid, mul iu> 
one of his staff was awake. The moon was high in th(3 clear sky arid tlu3 
silent scene was unusually vivid. As he approached and saw us lying on tlie 
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grass under a tree, lie spoke, reined in liis jaded horse, and essayed to dis- 
mount. The effort to do so betrayed so much physical exhaustion that I 
hurriedly rose and stepped forward to assist him, but before I reached his 
side he had succeeded in alightmg, and threw his arm across the saddle to 
rest, and fixing his eyes upon the ground leaned in silence and almost motion- 
less upon his equally weary horse, — the two forming a striking and never-to- 
be-forgotten group. The moon shone full upon his massive features and 
revealed an expression of sadness that I had never before seen upon his face. 
Awed by his appearance I waited for him to speak until the silence became 
embarrassing, when, to break it and change the silent current of his 
thoughts, I ventured to remark, in a sympathetic tone, and in allusion to 
his great fatigue : 

“ G-eneral, this has been a hard day on you.” 

He looked up, and replied mournfully : 

“Yes, it has been a sad, sad day to us,” and immediately relapsed into his 
thoughtful mood and attitude. Being unwilling again to intrude upon his 
reflections, I said no more. After perhaps a mmute or two, he suddenly 
straightened up to his full height, and turning to me with more animation 
and excitement of manner than I had ever seen in him before, for he was a 
man of wonderful equanimity, he said in a voice tremulous with emotion : 

“ I never saw troops behave more magnificently than Pickett’s division of 
Ymgimaiis did to-day in that grand charge upon the enemy. And if they 
had been supported as they were to have been, — but, for some reason not yet 
fully explained to me, were not, — we would have held the position and the 
day would have been ours.” After a moment’s pause he added in a loud 
voice, in a tone almost of agony, “Too bad! Too lad! Oh! Too bad! ” J 

I shall never forget his language, his manner, and his appearance of mental 
suffering. In a few moments all emotion was suppressed, and he spoke feel- 
ingly of several of his fallen and trusted officers ; among others of Brigadier- 
Oenerals Armistead, G-arnett, and Kemper of Pickett’s division. He invited 
me into his tent, and as soon as we were seated he remarked : 


j Of interest in this eoniLeetion is a letter written 
hy General Lee to Mr Davis from Camp Orange 
on the 8th of Angust, 1863, and first prmted in 
“A Piece of Secret History,” hy Colonel C C 
Jones, Jr , in “ The Century” (old senes) for Peh- 
ruary, 1876 In this letter General Lee speaks 
in the highest terms of his army, and says, m 
part 

“ We must expect reverses, even defeats Tliey 
aio sent to teacli us wisdom and iirndcnce, to call 1‘ortli 
gi’oator energies, and to prevent our falling into gieatei 
disasters Oui people nave only to pe true and united, 
to bear mantullv the misfortunes incident to war, and 
all will come right in the end 

“ I Imow how prone wo are to censure, and how leady 
to blame others for the nonfulfillment of our expecta- 
tions This 18 unbecoming in a generous people, and I 
grieve to see its expression The general lomedy for 
the want of success in a military commander is his 
removal This is natural, and in manyinstances proper 
JPor, no matter what may be the ability of the officer. 
If ho loses the confidence of his troops, disaster must 
sooner or later ensue. 


“I have been prompted by those reflections more than 
once since my leturn from Penna to propose to your 
Exe’y the propriety of selecting another commander for 
this army I have seen and heard of expressions of dis- 
content in the public journals at the result of the expe- 
dition I do not know how far this feeling extends in 
the army My brother officers have been too kind to re- 
port it, and so far the troops have been too generous to 
exhibit it It IS fair, however, to suppose that it does 
exist, and success is so necessary to ns that nothing 
should be risked to secure It I therefore, in all sincer- 
ity, request your Exo’y to take measures to supply my 
place. I do this with the more earnestness because no 
one Is more aware than myself of my inability for the 
duties of my position I cannot even accomplish what 
I myself desire How can 1 fulfill the expectations of 
others? . 

“I have no complaints to make of any one hut myself 
I have received nothing but kindness fiom those above 
me, and the most considerate attention fiom my com- 
rades and companions in arms. To yonr Excellency I 
am specially indebted for uniform kindness and consid- 
eration You have done everything in yonr power to aid 
me In the work committed to my charge, without omit- 
tmg anything to promote the general welfare ” 
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“Wo muyt now return to Virginia. Aa many of our jioor woniicled as 
possible must be taken borne. I liave sent for yon, liecause your men and 
horses are fresh and in good condition, to guard and conduct our train back 
to Virginia. The duty will bo arduous, responsible, and dangerous, for I 
am afraid you will be harassed by the enemy’s cavalry. How many men 
have you?” 

About 2100 eft'eetive present, and all well mounted, including McClana- 
han’s six-gun battery of horse artillery.” 

“ I can spare you as much artillery as you require,” he said, “ but no other 
troops, as I shall need all I have to return safely by a different and shorter 
route than yours. The batteries are generally short of ammunition, but you 
will probably meet a supply I have ordered from Winchester to Williamsport. 
Nearly all the transportation and the care of all the wounded will be intrusted 
to you. You will reeross the mountain by the Chambersburg road, and then 
proceed to Williamsport by any route you deem best, and without a halt till 
you reach the river. Best there long enough to feed your animals ; then ford 
the river, and do not halt again till you reach Winchester, where I will 
again communicate with you.” 

After a good deal of conversation about roads, and the best disposiiion of my 
forces to cover and protect the vast train, ho directed that the chn'l's of his staff 
departments should be waked up to receive, m my presonee, iiis orders to col- 
lect as early next day as possible all the wagons and ambulances which I was 
to convoy, and have them in readiness for me to take command of tlicm. 
His medical director [Dr. Lafayette Guild] was charged to sciC that all the 
wounded who could bear the rough journey should bo placed in tlie om])ty 
wagons and ambulances. Ho thou remark(Kl to mo lhat liis goiunul instriudions 
would be sent to me in writing tho following morning. As 1 was about heav- 
ing to return to my camp, as late, I think, as 2 a. m., ho came out, of his t(uit 
to where I was about to mount, and said in an undortoiu^ : “ I will phun^ in 
your hands by a staff-officer, to-morrow morning, a sealed pac'.kagci for Presi- 
dent Davis, which you will rotain in your poss(vssion till you art^, a<'ross tho 
Potomac, when you will detail a reliable conimissioiUMl officAn- to tak(^ it to 
Bichmond with all possible dispatch and deliver it into tlu^ Presidtmt’s own 
hands. And I impress it on you that, whatever ha2)-})ens, this j)a{*kago must 
not fall into the hands of tho onomy. H unfortunately you shoiihl bo 
captured, destroy it at tho first opportunity.” 

On the morning of July 4th my written instriudions, and a largo officjial 
envelope addressed toTrosidont Davis, wore haiidiul to mo by a sl/jdT-ollic'tn’. 

It was apparent by 9 o’clock that the wagons, ambulance vs, and wonndcKl 
could not be collected and inado ready to inovc^ till late in tho art(u*nooii. 
General Lee sent to me eight Napoleon guns of the famous Washington Artil- 
lery of New Orleans, under the immediate command of Major Kshhmuin, om^ of 
the best artillery officers in tho army, a four-gun batt(n*y under (iaptaiu Qhin- 
ner, and a Whitworth under Lieutenant Pegrain. Hampton’s cavalry brigade, 
then under eoinmaiid of Colonel P. M. B. Young, with Captain Januvs F. Hart’s 
four-gun battery of horse artillery, was ordered to cover tho roar of all trains 
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moving under my convoy on the Chambersburg road. These 17 guns and 
McOlanahan’s 6 guns gave us 23 pieces in all for the defense of the trains. 

Shortly after noon of the 4:th the very windows of heaven seemed to have 
opened. The rain fell in blinding sheets ; the meadows were soon overflowed, 
and fences gave way before the raging streams. During the storm, wagons, 
ambulances, and artillery carriages by hundreds — nay, by thousands — were 
assembling in the fields along the road from G-ettysburg to Cashtown, in one 
confused and apparently inextricable mass. As the afternoon wore on there 
was no abatement in the storm. Canvas was no protection against its fury, 
and the wounded men lying upon the naked boards of the wagon-bodies were 
drenched. Horses and mules were blinded and maddened by the wind and 
water, and became almost unmanageable. The deafening roar of the mingled 
sounds of heaven and earth all around us made it almost impossible to com- 
municate orders, and equally difficult to execute them. 

About 4 p. M. the head of the column was put in motion near Cashtown, 
and began the ascent of the mountain in the direction of Chambersburg. I 
remained at Cashtown giving directions and putting in detachments of guns 
and troops at what I estimated to be intervals of a quarter or a third of a mile. 
It was found from the position of the head of the column west of the moun- 
tain at dawn of the 5th— the hour at which Young’s cavalry and Hart’s 
battery began the ascent of the mountain near Cashtown — that the entire 
column was seventeen miles long when drawn out on the road and put 
in motion. As an advance-guard I had placed the 18th Virginia Cavalry, 
Colonel George W. Imboden, in front with- a section of McClanahan’s battery. 
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Next to them, by request, was placed an ambulance carrying, stretched side 
by side, two of North Carolina’s most distinguished soldiers, Generals Pender 
and Scales, both badly wounded, but resolved to bear the tortures of the 
journey rather than become prisoners. I shared a little bread and meat with 
them at noon, and they waited patiently for hours for the head of the column 
to move. The trip cost poor Pender his life. General Scales appeal ed to bo 
worse hurt, but stopped at Winchester, recovered, and fought thi’oiigh the war. 

After dark I set out from Gash town to gain the head of the column during 
the night. My orders had been peremptory that there should be no halt for 
any cause whatever. If an accident should happen to any vehicle, it was 
immediately to be put out of the road and abandoned. The coliiinn moved 
rapidly, considering the rough roads and the darkness, and from almost every 
wagon for many miles issued heart-rending wails of agony. For four hours 
I hurried forward on my way to the front, and in all that time I was never 
out of hearing of the groans and cues of the wounded and dying. Scarcely 
one in a hundred had received adequate surgical aid, owing to the (hmuinds 
on the hard-working surgeons from still worse case's that luid to b(' loft 
behind. Many of the wounded in the wagons had been without food for 
thirty-six hours. Their torn and bloody clothing, matted and hardc'ued, was 
rasping the tender, inflamed, and still oozing wounds. Very IVw of tho 
wagons had even a layer of straw m them, and all wore without springs. 
The road was rough and rocky from the heavy washings of tho ]>ro(*(uling 
day. The jolting was enough to have killed strong men, il‘ long (exposed to 
it Prom nearly every wagon as tlio teams trotted on, urged by whip and 
shout, came such cries and shrieks as those : 

“ 0 God! why can’t I die?” 

“ My God I will no one have inorcy and kill me ? ” 

“Stop! Oh! for God’s sake, stop just for one minute; lala^ m(\ out and 
leave me to die on the roadsid(^.” 

“I am dying! I am dying! My poor wife, my dear cliildiH^n, wlial will 
become of you f ” 

Some were simply moaning; some wore praying, and otlHM*s iiii('ring llio 
most fearful oaibs and cxec*, rations that des})aii* and agony could wring from 
them; while a majority, with a stoicism sustained by suhliim^ dcvoliou to tln^ 
cause they fought for, Giidur('d without complaint unspoakabh^ tortuix's, aaul 
even spoke words of cheer and comfort to their unluqipy (Huurades of h'ss will 
or more acute nerves. Occasionally a wagon would bo passed from wbi(*li only 
low, deep moans could be hoard. No hoi]) (iould he rondca'cd to any of the 
sufferers. No hoed could ho given to any of their ap])(uds. MoT‘c,y and duty 
to the manyforbade tho loss of a moment in tho vain effort then aiul there to 
comply with the prayers of tho few. On ! On ! we must move on. The storm 
continued, and the darkness was apiialling. There was no tinu^ mum to 
fill a canteen with water for a dying man; for, ('.xc<'pt the drivers ami the 
guards, all were wounded and utterly hel])lesH in that vast }>roe(vsHion of 
misery. Dining this one night I realized more of tho horrors ol’ war than I 
had in all the two preceding years. 
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And yet in the darkness was our safety, for no enemy would dare 
attack where he eonld not distinguish friend from foe. We knew that 
when day broke upon us we should be harassed by bands of cavalry hanging 
on our flanks. Therefore our aim was to go as far as possible under cover 
of the night. Instead of going through Chambersburg, I decided to leave 
the main road near Fau’field after crossing the mountains, and take “ a near 
cut ” across the country to G-reeneastle, where daybreak on the morning of 
the 5th of July found the head of our column. We were now twelve or 
fifteen miles from the Potomac at Williamsport, our point of crossing into 
Virginia. 

Here our apprehended troubles began. After the advance — the 18th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry — had passed perhaps a mile beyond the town, the citizens to 
the number of thirty or forty attacked the tram with axes, cutting the spokes 
out of ten or a dozen wheels and dropping the wagons in the streets. The 
moment I heard of it I sent back a detachment of cavalry to capture every 
citizen who had been engaged m this work, and treat them as prisoners of 
war. This stopped the trouble there, but the Union cavalry began to swarm 
down upon us from the fields and cross-roads, making their attacks in small 
bodies, and striking the column where there were few or no guards, and thus 
creating great confusion. I had a narrow escape from capture by one of 
these parties — of perhaps fifty men that I tried to drive off with canister 
from two of McOlanahan’s guns that were close at hand. They would 
perhaps have been too much for me, had not Colonel Imboden, hearing the 
firing turned back with his regiment at a gallop, and by the suddenness 
of his movement surrounded and caught the entire party. 

To add to our perplexities still further, a report reached me a little after 
sunrise, that the Federals in large force held Williamsport. I did not fully 
credit this, and decided to push on. Fortunately the report was untrue. 
After a great deal of desultory fighting and harassments along the road dur- 
ing the day, nearly the whole of the immense train reached Williamsport on 
the afternoon of the 5th. A part of it, with Hart’s battery, came in next 
day, Greneral Young having halted and turned his attention to guarding the 
road from the west with his cavahy. We took possession of the town to 
convert it into a great hospital for the thousands of wounded we had brought 
from G-ettysburg. I required all the families in the place to go to cooking 
for the sick and wounded, on pain of having their kitchens occupied for that 
purpose by my men. They readily complied. A large number of surgeons 
had accompanied the train, and these at once pulled off then coats and went 
to work, and soon a vast amount of sufiering was mitigated. The bodies of 
a few who had died on the march were buried. All this became necessary 
because the tremendous rains had raised the river more than ten feet above 
the fording stage of water, and we could not possibly cross then. There were 
two small ferry-boats or “ flats ” there, which I immediately put into requisi- 
tion to carry across those of the wounded, who, after being fed and having 
their wounds dressed, thought they could walk to Winchester. Quite a large 
number were able to do this, so that the “ flats ” were kept running all the time. 

VOIj III 28 
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THE RETREAT PROM GETTYSBURG. 


Our situation was frightful. We had probably ten thousand animals and 
nearly all the wagons of Q-eneral Lee’s army under our charge, and all the 
wounded, to the number of several thousand, that could be brought from 
Gettysburg. Our supply of provisions consisted of a few wagon-loads of 
flour in my own brigade train, a small lot of fine fat cattle which I had col- 
lected in Pennsylvania on my way to Gettysburg, and some sugar and coffee 
procured in the same way at Mercersburg. 

The town of Williamsport is located in the lower angle formed by the 
Potomac with Oonoeocheague Greek. These streams inclose the town, on two 
sides, and back of it about one mile there is a low range of hills that is 
crossed by four roads converging at the town. The first is the Greencastle 
road leading down the creek valley ; next the Hagerstown road ; then the 
Boonsboro’ road ; and lastly the Eiver road. [See map, p. 246.] 

Early on the morning of the 6th I received intelligence of the approach 
from Frederick of a large body of cavalry with three full batteries of six 
rifled guns. These were the divisions of Generals Buford and Kilpatrick, 
and Huey’s brigade of Gregg’s division, consisting, as I afterward learned, 
of 23 regiments of cavalry, and 18 guns, a total force of about 7000 men. 

I immediately posted my guns on the hills that concealed the town, and 
dismounted my own command, to support them — and ordered as many of 
the wagoners to be formed as could be armed with the guns of the wounded 
that we had brought from Gettysburg. In this I was greatly aided b}’- Colonel 
J. L. Black of South Carolina, Captain J. P. Hart commanding a battery from 
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the same State, Colonel William R. Aylett of Virginia, and other wounded 
officers. By noon ahont 700 wagoners were organized into companies o'^ 
100 each F-nd officered hy wounded line-officers and commissaries and 
quartermasters, — about 250 of these were given to Colonel Aylett on the 
right next the river, — about as many under Colonel Black on the left, and 
the residue were used as skirmishers. My own command proper was held 
well in hand in the center. 

The enemy appeared in our front about haH-past one o’clock on both the 
Hagerstown and Boonsboro’ roads, and the fight began. Every man under 
my command understood that if we did not repulse the enemy we should all 
be captured and Greneral Lee’s army be ruined by the loss of its transporta- 
tion, which at that period could not have been replaced in the Confederacy. 
The fight began with artillery on both sides. The firing from our side was 
very rapid, and seemed to make the enemy hesitate about advancing. In a 
half hour J. D. Moore’s battery ran out of ammunition, but as an ordnance 
train had arrived from Winchester, two wagon-loads of ammunition were 
ferried across the river and run upon the field behind the guns, and the boxes 
tumbled out, to be broken open with axes. With this fresh supply our guns 
were all soon in full play again. As the enemy could not see the supports 
of our batteries from the hill-tops, I moved the whole line forward to his full 
view, m single ranks, to show a long front on the Hagerstown approach. 
My line passed our guns fifty or one hundred yards, where they were halted 
awhile, and then were withdrawn behind the hiU-top again, slowly and steadily. 

Leaving Black’s wagoners and the Marylanders on the left to support Hart’s 
and Moore’s batteries. Captain Hart having been put in command by Colonel 
Black when he was obliged to be elsewhere, I moved the 18th Virginia Cavalry 
and 62d Virginia Mounted Infantry rapidly to the right, to meet and repel 
five advancing regiments (dismounted) of the enemy. My three regiments, 
with Captain John H. McNeill’s Partisan Rangers and Aylett’s wagoners, 
had to sustain a very severe contest. Hart, seeing how hard we were pressed 
on the right, charged the enemy’s right with his little command, and at the 
same time Eshleman with his eight Napoleons advanced four hundred yards 
to the front, and got an enfilading position, from which, with the aid of 
McClanahan’s battery, he poured a furious fire into the enemy’s line. The 
62d and Aylett, supported by the 18th Cavalry, and McNeih, charged the 
enemy who fell back sullenly to their horses. 

Night was now rapidly approaching, when a messenger from Fitzhugh 
Lee arrived to urge me to “ hold my own,” as he would be up in a half hour 
with three thousand fresh men. The news was sent along our whole line, and 
was received with a wild and exultant yeU. We knew then that the field was 
won, and slowly pressed forward. Almost at the same moment we heard 
distant guns on the enemy’s rear and right on the Hagerstown road. They 
were Stuart’s, who was approaching on that road, while Fitzhugh Lee was 
coming on the G-reencastle road. That settled the contest. The enemy 
broke to the left and fied by the Boonsboro’ road. It was too dark to follow. 
When C-eneral Fitzhugh Lee joined me with his staff on the field, one of 
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the enemy’s shells came near striking him. Greneral Lee thought it came 
from Eshleman’s battery, till, a moment later, he saw a blaze from its gun 
streaming away from us. 

We captured about 125 of the enemy who failed to reach their horses. I 
could never ascertain the loss on either side. I estimated ours at about 125. 
The wagoners fought so well that this came to be known as “ the wagoners’ 
fight.” Quite a number of them were killed in storming a farm from which 
sharp-shooters were rapidly picking oft Eshleman’s men and horses. 

My whole force engaged, wagoners included, did not exceed three thousand 
men. The ruse practiced by showmg a formidable line on the left, then 
withdrawing it to fight on the right, together with our numerous artillery, 
23 guns, led to the belief that our force was much greater. 

By extraordinary good fortune we had thus saved all of Greneral Lee’s 
trains. A hold charge at any time before sunset would have broken our 
feeble lines, and then we should all have fallen an easy prey to the Federals. 
The next day our army arrived from Gettysbm’g, and the country is familiar 
with the way it escaped across the Potomac on the night of the 13th of July. 

It may be interesting to repeat one or two facts to show the peril in which 
the army was till the river could be bridged. Over four thousand prisoners 
taken at Gettysburg were ferried across the river by the morning of the 9th, 
and I was ordered with a single regiment, the 62d Yirginia, to guard them to 
Staunton and send them on to Richmond. When the general assigned me to 
this duty he expressed an apprehension that beforelcould reach Winchester the 
Federal cavalry would cross at Harper’s Ferry, intercept and capture my guard 
and release the prisoners. Before we had left the river I had an interview with 
him at his headquarters near Hagerstown, in winch he expressed great impa- 
tience at the tardiness in building rude pontoons at the river, and calling in 
Colonel James L. Corley, his chief quartermaster, told him to put Major John 
A. Harman in charge of the work ; remarking that without Harman’s ex- 
traordinary energy to conduct the work, the pontoons would not be done for 
several days. Harman took charge that day, and by tearing down warehouses 
on the canal got joists to build boats with, and in twenty-four hours had 
enough of them ready to float down to Falling Waters and construct a bridge. 
As we were talking General Longstreet came into the tent, wet and muddy, 
and was cordially greeted by General Lee in this wise : “ Well, my old war- 
horse, what news do you bring us from the front I ” That cordial greeting 
between chief and lieutenant is a sufficient answer, in my mind, to the state- 
ments of alleged ill feeling between the two men growing out of affairs at Get- 
tysburg. It has been said that if “ Stonewall ” Jackson had boon in command 
at Gettysburg, Longstreet would have been shot. This is a monsti’ous impu- 
tation upon General Lee, no less than upon Longstreet, and utterly without 
foundation, in my opinion. They were surely cordial on the 9th of July, 1863. 

Before I had gone two miles on my anxious march toward Winchester 
a courier overtook me with a note from General Lee directing me to return 
immediately to his headquarters. I halted my column, hurried back, was fer- 
ried over the river, and galloped out on the Hagerstown road to whore I had 
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parted from the general that morning. He had left with his staft to ride 
toward Hagerstown, whei-e a heavy artillery fire indicated an attack by the 
enemy in considerable force. When I overtook him he said that he under- 
stood I was familiar with the fords of the Potomac from Williamsport to 
Cumberland, and with the roads to them. 

I replied that I was. He then called up 
one of his staff, either Greneral Long or 
General Alexander, I think, and directed 
him to write down my answers to his 
questions, and required me to name and 
describe ford after ford aU the way up 
to Cumberland, and to describe minutely 
their character, and the roads and sur- 
rounding country on both sides of the 
river, and directed me, after I had given 
him all the information I could, to send 
to him my brother and his regiment, the 
18th Virginia Cavalry, to act as an ad- 
vance and guide if he should require it. 

He did not say so, but I felt that his brigadier-general j. johnsxon pettigrbw, 
situation was precarious in the extreme. ing waters, md., jblt u, laea. 

When about to dismiss me, referring to from a photograph. 

the freshet in the river he laughingly said : “ You know this country well 
enough to tell me whether it ever quits raining about here ? If so, I should 
like to see a clear day soon.” I did not see him again till he left the Shenan- 
doah Valley for the east side of the Blue Eidge. 
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BY JOHN L. COLLINS, 8tH PENNSYLVANIA CAVALRY. 



haviiify become detached 


3 n the 4th, when. Lee’s 
movement of with- 
drawal became known, 
the cavalry was ordered 
to throw itself between 
the Confederate army 
’ and the Potomac. To 
■iJ do this the different 
[// divisions were headed 
for the gaps and passes 
through which the 
trains sent -under es- 
cort in advance were 
escaping over the 
mountains to WiUiams- 
port. 

The regiment to 
which I belonged was 
in Gregg’s division, hut 
vith the rest of the bri- 


gade during the three days of the battle, it united 
with two other brigades under General Kilpatrick 


and made an attack upon a Confederate train 
near Monterey. The fight took place before mid- 
night the first day of the march, the train was 
burned, the guard was made prisoners, and then 
our command pushed on after another train that 
was reported ahead of the one we destroyed. A 
few whose horses were killed or disabled were 
ordered hack to the division for a remount, instead 
of being mounted upon the enemy’s horses. I dis- 
obeyed the orders, and hoping to get one of the 
enemy’s horses I led my own and followed on foot. 
I soon lost sight of the brigade, however, hut toiled 
along the dark and rough road, until my horse, 
which at first could walk with only the weight of 
the saddle, refused to go any farther. As the day 
was breaking, I was examining and washing the 
poor creature’s wounded shoulder, when I was 
surprised by about 150 Confederate cavalry, 
whose approach I had hailed as that of friends. At 
amotion from their colonel three men dismounted, 
-the foremost of whom held out his hand to me 
and cheerfully said: “Good morning, sir! I am 
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&oriy to say you are a prisoner ” The other two 
went toward my arms, which, weie piled on the 
saddle on the roadside, and, holding them up, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What splendid arms he has ' ” Surpiise 
and the novelty ot the first man’s greeting kept me 
from realizing my position until I saw them take 
my carbine, saber, and pistol Then my heait sank 

Those splendid arms” had been my compan- 
ions for two years, and two months previously I 
had been publicly commended for bringing them 
with me through the enemy’s lanks when my horse 
was shot inside their lines as we charged upon 
Jackson’s men at Chaiieellorsville But such is 
war, and I bade them a sorrowful adieu, as I looked 
fiom them to the faces of my captors, some of 
which showed sympathy, some indifference, while 
all seemed manly and soldierly. The commander 
alone took no notice of me or my arms , he gazed 
up the road through the gray light of the morning 
as if bent on some bold manoeuvre, and then said 
to one of his men in a loud voice: “Tell Gleneral 
Lee (Fitzhugh) that there is a regiment of Yankee 
cavaliy half a mile up the road, and ask him if I 
shall charge them ” 

The man galloped back, and without waiting for 
General Lee’s orders, the colonel wheeled his men 
and galloped after him, — such a piece of cheap 
braggadocio as I had seen displayed by some of 
our own colonels I was left in the care of two 
men to put the saddle on my horse and follow at a 
walk. My guards wore frank, and in answerto my 
question told me that they belonged to General 
William E Jones’s brigade, that they had been 
captured in the fight just mentioned, and had es- 
caped duriug the night from Kilpatrick who was 
more intent m overtaking larger bodies than in 
watching the few hundred he had taken Between 
midnight and daybreak the colonel and about 1 50 
men came together in the woods and foil m with 
General Fitzhugh Lee, who was then slipping out 
between two divisions of our cavalry 

About noon I was introdueod to about thirty of 
those who had been sent back for hoises to the 
division, and had shared my fate We were with 
General Stuart’s headquarters, as ho was mo'vung 
in the center of liis brigades — they being pushed 
out in every direction, trying to keep a road clear 
for their infantry and artillery 

A young Virginian about my own ago, but witli 
much more suavity and seM-eoinplacency than I 
could claim, introduced himself to me and told 
me that he belonged to the “King and Queen” 
cavalry (1st Virginia, 1 think), and said thnd they 
knew my regiment well, and considered it a 
“rough one to deal with ” He asked me if I re- 
membered all the skirmishes we had as we ad- 
vanced from New Kent Court House to the 
Chickahominy, winch I did well, and then when 
we had become quite well acquainted, asked me 
if I would have any objections to exchanging sad- 
dles with him T had not the least, as I never 
expected to sit on mine again, and when we 
stopped on the roadside to make the exchange 
I walked hack into the ranks without my horse, 
as I saw no reasou why I should bother leading 
Mm along for my captors to ride, if he should 


ever get well. Fresh prisoners were added all 
the time, mostly cavalry, and we marched 
along through the mountains the entire day. 
Stuart and his staff rode in oui midst — rather 
an imprudent thing, I thought, for many of the 
men obseived him closely with refeienee to a 
future meeting I know it was in my mind every 
time I looked at him, though I had no malice and 
nothing to eomj)lain of in regaid to my treatment. 
Within a yeai he fell by the carbine of a cavalry- 
man whose regiment was at this time well repre- 
sented among the piisoners. 

The day was a hard one for me, used to fa- 
tigue and fasting though I was. The roads were 
the roughest and narrowest that could be found, 
and I had eaten nothing since the previous day, 
having lost my haversack during the night. I 
was at last compelled to tell one of the guards 
that I was very hungry, and he apologized for 
having nothing to give me, hut promised to see 
that I got something before we went much farther. 
He left the ranks soon and shortly afteiward le- 
turned with some broad and butter, which he 
divided with me Later in the afternoon for- 
agers brought us in rations collected from the 
farm-houses 

Just before sunset, as we were going through 
a gap, a rapid exchange of shots was heard ahead 
of us, and both prisoners and captors became ex- 
cited A tew moments later we wei e near enough 
to look out into the plain beyond, we saw the 
Confederates in front of us dismounting and de- 
ploying as skirmishers, and my heart boundod as 
I saw ray own regiment drawn up for a charge 
about five hinulred yards away I I began to cry 
like a child; I thought that I would be fioo again 
in about ten mimitos, with my fiionds , that I 
would bo aimed and mounted as twoiity-f our hours 
befoiG. The question, How did I know my regi- 
ment? nat/urally comes, and is as easily answered 
T could distiuguisli the companies by the color of 
their horses, and know Ihe order of the squadrons 
in the line The black horses of troop C and the 
light bays of H formed the first squadron, the 
sorrel horses of E and tho dark bays oi G formed 
the next, and so on Tlic troops changed squad- 
ron often to .suit the aenioniy of tho captains, 
and the s((nadrons cliangod iiosiiaons in the regi- 
ment for tho same reason, but tbo combination of 
compaiiioa before mo now had boon that of tho 
rogimout for a wmok al< least. 

A call was inaclo for sharp-shooters, and those 
who dismounted and presented thomsolves were 
supplied with eaTtridg('a and seni, into tbo corn- 
field in front of us. But my regiment seemed 
disinclined to charge, and merely threw out sldr- 
miahors to meet ihein. Romo of tho Confederates 
enthusiastically cried, “My! won’t the sharp- 
shooters make ii> hot for that cavalry!” 

Though the firing became brisk, it wtumed me ; 
I wanted tho charge, bot'ause T was sure that a 
vigorous ati.ack would send our guards fletmig with- 
out us in less than five mmutes. One of them, a 
quiet, ploasant-faeod man, as were many of tho 
others, noticed my dejected look, eamo to mo, and, 
swinging himself from his saddle to a fonee-rail, 
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took a Testament fiom Ins pocket, and asked me if I 
objected to Ins reading a chaptei aloud I thankfully 
asked him to do so, as I had not had heait enough 
to read my own that day He read a chapter in 
one of Paul’s en sJes, and when he had concluded 
remarked that he would feel htty per cent better 
if the country were at peace and he at home that 
night I must add that while he as re ading I held 
Quaker piinciples myself, foi I was pained to thmk 
I was an enemy of that fair-mmded Christian young 
man who, like myself, thought he was right in en- 
gaging in a career of destruction to life and prop- 
erty, But we were both reminded that it was war 
and not peace by the call of “More ammunition” 
for the sharp-shooters, and our guaids had to supply 
it from tlieii boxes, it being apparently scarce 

Now IS the time for a charge, I thought General 
Stuart had not more than three hundred men, en- 
cumbered by as many prisoners, and the regiment 
in front had five hundred in hue But while their 
commander hesitated, General Stuart, whose genius 
and eom'age had gotten him out of many a difficulty, 
proved himself equal to the present emergency 
While his skiimishers were firing their last car- 
tridges he made us fall in by fours, and marched 
us two or three times across the opemng We 
were mistaken in the twilight for Confederate 
infantiy coming up, and then his whole column 
was moved along the edge of the corn-field, keep- 
ing the skirmishers between us and my regiment, 
which moved parallel with us, until darkness shut 
them out from my view 

The next morning Stuait’s men were gone, and 
we were guarded toward the Potomac by Pickett’s 
division I regretted the change, the rank and file 
of the cavalry were so different from what I had 
expected to find the Southern soldiers. They were 
quiet, courteous, and considerate; they all seemed 
young, of light bmld with fair or sandy complexions 
predominant ; and, better than all, they had more 
by far than the average share of intelhgence. 
The infantry that took their place were nearer 
my conception of the Southern soldier ButI must 
not blame the poor fellows if they had notthe kind- 
ness and elasticity of the cavalry They were out 
of heart — a laige part of their division had been 
left on the field on the 3d of July, and besides the 
commander of the division there was only one 
officer above the rank of captain left in it 

We were halted by the roadside often during the 
day to let Confederate troops hurry past ns. In 
one of these halts General Longstreet was pomted 
out to me with evident pride by a staff-officer who 
had turned aside to make some courteous remarks 
to me I told the officer as politely as I could that I 
thought they were badly beaten, and would hardly 
get across the Potomac He laughed and said that 
they were not trying to get across, — that Baltimore 
was their objective point just then ; from there, he 
explained, it wr 1 but a forced march to Washing- 
ton, and once there they could conquer a peace in 
thirty days His hopes amused me , I remembered 
that when retreating from the Chickahominy and 
from Chancellorsville I did not know anything 
of defeat, but thought I was marching to viotory 
by another road. 


The next time we were halted I w as not so pleas- 
antly entei tamed I sat on a high bank watching 
the various regiments and batteries go by, when a 
haughty young officer rode up, looking at the pris- 
oners’ feet, as if he wanted a pair of boots Several 
of the men concealed theirs by di awing them up, 
but I did not , the soles of mme were coming off, 
for two days’ maieh over rough roads was some- 
thing the contractor for cavalry boots had not 
contemplated. The officer pulled up in front of 
me, however, and said in an overbearing manner, 
“I want those spurs ” I merely looked at them 
and nodded “Hand them to me,” he said sternly. 
“ They were given to me for the United States ser- 
vice, not for rebel service,” I said, stung by his 
manner “Oh'” he scornfully lemaiked, “I sup- 
pose you know you are a piisoner?” “Yes, .1 
have been nearly two days without food, that 
convinces me” “And when a soldier is taken, 
his hoise, his arms, and eqmpments are his 
captor’s®” “Yes, mine are all gone” “And his 
spurs, too?” “Yes, and his boots sometimes,” 
“Hand me your spurs, then ” “ Take them, if you 
want them, I won’t hand them to you ” He took 
out his pistol and raised it, but controllmg himself 
lowered it and moved away Then he turned his 
horse and demanded them again The same 
answer, and the same arguments were repeated ; 
the pistol was pointed at me, hut his soldierly qual- 
ities triumphed over his temper as before There 
seemed no way out of the difficulty, he was deter- 
mined to have the spurs, but too proud to dismoimt 
and unbuckle them, and I was too stubborn to 
yield. At last one of Pickett’s men came up and 
took them off, and the officer rode away with 
them 

Before I left the spot I kicked off my boots, for 
they seemed made only to carry spurs, and went 
barefoot the rest of the way to Richmond The 
prisoners who on the first day had numbered only 
about 300, mostly cavalry, were now increased 
to nearly as many thousands, as the men taken 
at Gettysburg weie added to us Besides these, 
fresh cavalry prisoners were brought m everyday. 
Prom them we heard of the extent of the victory, 
and the fighting that was still in progress, and we 
were assured, by them that neither we nor our 
guards could ever reach the Potomac. This helped 
to restore the self-respect that a soldier partly 
loses when his arms are taken from him, and which 
continued captivity almost entirely destroys. 

We were maiehed past a handsome house which 
had attracted our attention on our way to Gettys- 
burg by the number of United States flags and the 
gayly dressed ladies waving handkerchiefs to us 
They were waving them as holdly to the Confed- 
erates now, and the stars and stripes had been 
transformed into the stars and bars. 

Some of the newly captured were badly wounded, 
but had no attention given them, except such crude 
service as their fellow-prisoners could do for them 
None of our surgeons were captured, and I suppose 
those of the enemy had plenty to do among their 
own. One poor fellow of the 6th New York Cavalry 
had seventeen wounds which he got from the lltli 
Virginia. He was cut and slashed at every angle, 
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aud when we had gotten some bandages aiid 
patched him up he looked Indieiously odd 

Before we entered Wxlliamspoit a coire&pondent, 
whom the Confederates had decided to let go, took 
the names of those who chose to give them to him, 
that their friends might leani their fate from the 
papers. I gave him mine, and though it was 
printed in a leading Philadelphia paper, I was 
afterward mortified to leain that only one of all 
my friends in that city had seen it A. dozen others 
theie with whom I had coriespondence supposed 
I had been killed. 

At Williamsport all was crowded and in con- 
fusion. The Confederates weie throwing up weak 
defenses in expectation of an attack Omi cavaliy 
had cut their way in and destroyed the only bridge 
that Lee had left in his lear. Some of the poor 
follows that must always get left on such occa- 
sions cheered us by tellmg us how they did it. 
Three regiments charged in, — one fought to the 
right, another to the left, while the third, supplied 
with straw and turpentine, dashed at the bndge, 
set fire to it, then cut it loose fiom its moorings 
and let it float down the river, a burning wreck 
“ Score another for the cavalry,” we cued 

My hopes rose with the river, which was a 
seething flood, boiling over its banks , it seemed 
impossible to get us across the Potomac now 
Eigging up a lope ferry, aud getting the prison- 
ers acioss on flat-boats was the work of two or 
three days, and then they encamped us on a 
hill a law days more, waiting for their army to 
follow. I think they feared an advance hy Har- 
per’s Ferry and Martinsburg The cavalry and fly- 
ing artillery came from that direction , Imhoden’s 
men told us so, and I never gave up hope until we 
had passed Winchester A brigade composed of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery under General Im- 
boclen guaided us from this point to Staunton, a 
distance of over 120 miles, I think It seemed 
five hundred miles to me, for I was barefooted and 
the pike had been recently repaired 

The mode of marching us was now for the first 
time systematic We numberedat least four thou- 
sand men, and were divided mto divisions, march- 
ing by columns of fours The cavalry aud artillery 
marched ea masse between the divisions, while the 
infantry marched in two files, one at each side of 
the column. Imboden’s brigade did not seem to 
have seen much hard service, at least I thought so 
because their clothes wore now, yet the general 
had a new suit of gray on, and certainly he had 
seen plenty of hard service. The men were as kind 
to us as could be expected; only one unpleasant 
affair came under my observation all the way 
In the heat of a discussion a guard clubbed his 
musket and struck a wounded man on the head 
I have no doubt that the latter had his tongue 
to blame for it; but he was a prisoner and a 
wounded man, and the guard was promptly placed 
under arrest. 

I have said nothing so far of the commissary ar- 
rangements simply because there was nothing to 
be said. I do not now remember getting any- 
thing to eat until we crossed the Potomac, except 
from Stuart’s cavalry the first day of my captivity. 


But my memoiy must tail me, foi I could not have 
lived unless I had gotten something occasionally 
After we lett Williamspoit the arrangements were 
regular — in their meageiness, too regular. We 
got about a pint of flour eveiy other day, and 
with it now and then a piece of rusty flitch Borne 
of the men tried to make bread of the floui as we 
camped, but the greater numbei stiiied it up in 
water, and drank the paste, saying that ‘ ‘ it stuck 
to their ribs longer” that way. We got an extra 
ration at Martinsburg, that, out of comphment to 
the ladies, I ought not to forget As we marched 
through the town the whole populace turned out 
to greet us, not as enemies but as fiiends and sym- 
pathizeis They ciied out to us, to cheer up — not 
to be downhearted — that we had won a great 
victory at Gettysburg, and though we were being 
marebed to prison we were already avenged by the 
thousands of rebels that were left dead or prison- 
eis in Pennsylvania They appeared to be well 
posted by the Northern newspapers, and right in 
the teeth of the guards they upbraided the Confed- 
erates for theft aud violence north of the Potomac 
It must have been very galling to Imbodeii’s com- 
mand to be reviled that way by their country- 
women, but they bore it with cast-down heads, and 
made no reply. We could not have done it, Ifear, 
had we been the guards, and in Pennsylvania. At 
last some of our men, in reply to questions on the 
subject, said they did not give us anything to eat 
There was a sudden rush for the houses, and in a 
few seconds the street was lined with women with 
dishes of cake, bread, and everything they could 
lay hands on with so short a notice 
The sight of tlie food threw our column into dis- 
order Some men tried to break out of the lanks, 
aud this being resisted, the women tiiedto break in. 
In the confusion that followed a few women were 
pushed back to the street-curb and fell down. The 
falls were, I think, accidental , but the prisoners 
became furious when they saw them fall, they 
struck atthe guards right and left, and overpowered 
many of them, bearing them to the ground. It 
looked for the moment as if there would bo a gen- 
eral fight, which must result in the death of many 
prisoners and the escape of others , but tins was 
prevented by the prompt action of the cavalry and 
artillery, marching near the scene of the revolt 
Then the general, or some one for him, promised 
the people and the prisoners that the latter would 
be halted outside the town to receive the contribu- 
tions In an open wood by tlie roadside wo were 
halted, aud the guards themselves soon brought 
us the coveted food. The sly rascals must have 
tossed the dainties up in the blankets as they 
brought them along so that every man of us at a 
single grab could get a sample of all they sent. I 
got one good handful only, but it was a mixture of 
ginger-bread, cookies, cake, corn-bread, and every- 
thing else that the peoide of Martinsburg ate. It 
was here that the Barbara Fnetehios lived After 
the battle of Antietam th ose women had laid pi anks 
on a torn up bridge for us, so that we could cross 
and drive Stuart’s cavalry out of the town. 

But notwithstanding this extra food at Maidina- 
burg the low diet and the sharp stones soon told 
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on my strength. My feet were sore, and my stom- 
ach was faint beyond endurance, and the climax 
was reached one day when my sight left me, and I 
thi'ew myself down on the roadside to die. The 
rallying cry of “A cavalry charge” had no more 
effect on me ; I knew they could not approach ns 
now, and I gave up in despair as soon as I found ' 
I was blind. The guards tried to make me get 
up, but I listened with indifference to their threats 
to shoot me. The rear-guard of each division 
passed me with the same result for their efforts 
to rouse me, until at last the rear-guard of all 
came up ; the officer in command assnred me that 
it was his duty to kill me rather than leave me 
behind, and though I believed him I could not 
move, and merely told him so. At last he told a 
man to “run me through” with Ms bayonet, but I 
suppose there was a saving sign that I did not see, 
for after a pause I heard him tell the man to stay 
with me until a wagon came along and I could be 
taken and given something to eat. I never saw 
that officer, but I hope God saw Ms act of for- 
bearance and humanity and rewarded him for it. 
There have been miserable cowards in either 
army who bullied and mistreated unfortimate 
prisoners when they had the power to do so, but 
the true soldier never did, and I never saw any- 
thing but kindness shown to the prisoners that 
my regiment took, and I never experienced any- 
thing but kindness from the men who guarded me 
from Gettysburg to Staunton. 

After a long rest I was placed in a wagon and 
taken to a house where I got a big slice of bread 
and butter, and in a short time sight and strength 
returned, and I was able to march with the col- 
umn. I ought to add for my own credit that I did 
not fall out again, though faint and hungry often 
enough. The towns through wMeh we passed on 
our way up the Shenandoah Valley were apprised 
of our coming, and manifested a different spirit, 
of course, from that exhibited at Martinsburg. 
Many insulted and upbraided us, but some of our 
men who excelled in nothing else were mighty in 
vituperation and abusive eloquence, and these 


j)aid back with interest all the taunts we received, 
often, I am sorry to say, sui-passing the bounds 
of self-respect and decency. 

We usually encamped in large meadows, 
through which stx’eams of good water ran, and 
were here allowed to -wash, eat, and sleep wMle 
oui’ guards were posted around the fences. At 
one of those halts, as we approached Staunton, a 
farmer with Ms -wife drove up close to the fence, 
and after taking a critical smwey of the crowd he 
said indignantly: “Forty thousand Yankee pris- 
oners! Why, I would bet the best farm in the 
valley that there isn’t a quarter of them here 1 ” 

The herald.s everywhere had doubtless added a 
harmless cipher to our real number. 

At length — about the 20th of July, I think — we 
arrived at Staunton, weary and sore. We had 
marched about fifteen miles a day since we left 
Williamsport. As we entered Staunton some 
showed their love to their enemies by supplying 
us with tracts, but I am not sm’e that their kind- 
ness was appreciated by the prisoners as generally 
as was the attention paid to our hungry stomachs 
by the people of Martinsburg. While waiting 
there for transportation to Richmond we were 
amused to note the esteem in which the people 
held the Confederate money. , Those who brought 
wares into our camp for sale at fxst refused to 
sell at all except for Federal money. When the 
officers threatened to expel from the camp any 
who did that, they would ask to see the money 
before naming the price, and if it was Federal, 
the pie was a quarter, but if Confederate, it would 
cost a dollar. One young army sharper— not one 
of our guards and not a Virginian —must have 
made a small fortune by exchanging money with 
our men at the rate of about two for one. 
He told them that at Richmond the respective 
values were even, but when we were marched 
through that city we found it to be as ten to 
one. 

Our marches ended here ; we were placed in box, 
or gravel cars, and at a slightly increased rate of 
speed were taken to Richmond. 
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THE OPPOSING FORCES AT GETTYSBURG, PA. 

July lht-3d, 1803, 

Tlio composition, losios, aiut stiongth of oaoh aimy as liero st itort give tUe gist of all the tlcata obtainable in the Ofiicial 
Becoids K stands for killed , nr for wounded , m w for luoi tally wounded , in tor captured or missing , c foi captured 

THE UNION ARMY, 

ARMY OF THE POTOMAC— Miyor-General George G, Meade Staff loss w, 4 


Cormnayt.cl of the Ft ovo’it Met} shell Geno al, Bug -Gen 
MarseuaR Patrick 93d N Y Liexit -Col Ben.iaiimiC 
Butler , 8th U S Capt Edwin W II Bead 2d Pa 
Cav , Col B Butki Piiee, E and I, 6th Pa Cav , Capt 
James Stan, Dctacliiuentsl8t,2d, sthandCtli, U S, Cav 
(huircls and Ot elerhes Oneida (N. Y ) Cav , Capt 
Daniel P Maim Ai iillcr>/,'^'Bug -G&a HeniyJ Hunt 
V S Enejineci Battalion,) Capt George H Mendell 
PIEST ARMY GOKPS4 Maj -Gen Abner Doubleday, 
Ma] -Gen John Newton Staff lose Ic, l, w, 1=2 
Qener eil Eeaelnueirters L, 1st Me Cav , Capt Constan- 
tine Taylor Loss Ir, l,w, 2 = 3 
I'iRST DIVISION, Brig -Gen James S Wadsworth. 

Fit St Brifjaele, Bug -Gen Solomon Meredith, Col. Will- 
iam W Robinson iQth lud , Col Samuel J Williams , 
24th Mich , Col Heniy A Morrow (w), Capt Albert M 
Edwaids, 2d Wis , Col Lucius Fairchild cwj.Maj John 
Mansfield (w), Capt George H Otis , 6th Wis , Lieut - 
Col Rufus E Dawes , 7th Wis , Col William W Robin- 
son, Maj Maik Piaiuoum Brigade loss Ir, 162 ; w,724, 
m, 267 = 1163 Second B) igade, Bug -Gtorx Lysandor Cut- 
ler 7thInd,Col IraG Grover; 7ethN Y-.Mig Andrew 
J. Giover (k), Capt John E Cook, 84tliN Y (14tli Mili- 
tia), Col Edward B Fowlei , 95tliN Y , Col George H 
Biddle (w), Maj Edward Pye, 147th N Y, Lieut -Col 
Fi aneis 0 MiUer (w) , Maj George Harney , 66th Pa , 
Col J WiUiam Hofmann Erigado loss k, 111 , w, 408 , 
m, 306 = 976 

SECOND DIVI8IO" 5ug -Gou John C Robinson Staff 
loss w, 1 

First Btigade,'B\\g-(3i&a GabiielR Paul (w), Col Sam- 
uel H Leonard (w), Col Aduau R Root (w and c). Col 
Riohnrd Coulter (w), Col. Petei Lyle, Col Richard Coul- 
ter letli Me , Col Chailes W. Tilden (c), Maj Aichibald 
D Leavitt, 13th Mass, Col Samuel H Leouaid, Lieut - 
Col N Walter Batcheldci , 94th N Y , Col. Adrian R 
Root, Maj Samuel A Moffett , I04th N Y , Col Gilhoit 
G Prey, 107thPa , Lieut -Col James MaeTliomsou (w), 
Capt Emanuel D Eoath Biigade loss • k, 61 , w, 367 , 
111 , 633=1041 Second Bi igaelc, Bug.-Gein Homy Ba-i^- 
ter 12th Mass,, Col .Tamos L Bates (w), Lieut -Col 
David Allen, Jr ; 83d N Y (9th Militia), Lieut -Col 
Joseph A Moescli , 97th N Y , Col Chailes Wheelock 
(c), Maj Charles Noithrup, 11th Pa,j^ Col Eichaid 
Coulter, Capt Beiyauun F Ilaiiies (w), Capt John B 
Overmyei , 8atliPa,Mnj Bonezot F. Foust (w), Capt. 
Henry Whiteside; OOtli Pa , Col Peter Lyle, Maj Allied 
J. Sellers, Col Peter Lyle Brigade loss k, 39;w, 266, 
in, 360 = 644 

thikd division, Brig -Gen Thomas A Rowley, Maj - 
Geu Abner Doubleday Staff loss • w, 1 
First Brigaele, Col Chapman Biddle (w), Bng -Gen. 
Thomas A Rowley, Col. Chapman Biddle • SOth FT. Y. 
(20thM'ihtia), Col. Theodoio B Gatos, 121st Pa, Maj, 
Alexandei Biddle, Col Chapman Biddle, Maj Aloxan- 
dei Biddle, 142dPa , Col Robert P Cummins (k),Lleut.- 
Col AlfiedB MeCalmont, 16l8t Pa , Liout -Col George 
F McFarland (W), Capt. Walter L Owens, Col. Harrison 
Allen Eiigadeloss Jr, 91 ; w, 648, m, 267 = 896 Second 
Bi igadc, Col Roy Stone (w). Col Langhorne Winter (w), 

J At T.aneytown ftntl not engaged in the battle 

ortUlery brigades attached to army corps and tlie 

reserve 

I Maj Gen John F Reynolds of thiscorps was kiUod Jnly 
1st, while in command of the left wing of the army. 

b Transferiert Qnaftoinoonof JulylsttothoFlrstBrigado, 
\ Guarding trains and not engaged in thebattle 

After the death of General Reynolds General Hancock 
was assigned to the command of all the troops on the field 


Col Edmund L Dana 143d Pa., Col Edmund L Dana, 
Lieut -Col John D Mussei , 149th Pa , Lieut -Col Wal- 
ton Dwight (w), Capt James Glenn, 160th Pa, Col 
Langhorne Wister, Lieut -Col Henry S Hmdekoper 
(w), Capt Cornelius C Widdis Biigade loss k, 84, 
w, 462 , m, 306 = 862 Third, Brigade, Brig -Geu George 
J Stamiaid (w), Col Francis V. Randall 12th Vt , \Col 
Asa, P Blunt; 13th Vt , Col Francis V Randall, Maj 
Joseph J Boynton, Lieut -Col William D Munson , I4th 
Vt , Col WiUiam T Nichols , 16th Vt , \Col Eedfield 
Proctor , 16th Vt , Col Wheelock G Veazey Brigade 
loss Ir, 46, IV, 274, m, 32 = 361 
AKTILLBRY BRIGADE, Col Charles S Wainwright 2d 
Me , Capt James A Hall , 6th Me , Capt Greenleaf T 
Stevens (w), Lieut Edward N Whittier , L, Ist N Y 
(E, 1st N Y attached), Capt Gilbert H Reynolds (w), 
Lieut George Bieck , B, ist Fa , Capt James H 
Cooper, B, 4th IJ S , Lieut James Stewart (w) Bri- 
gade loss Ir, 9 , w, 80, m, 11 = 106 
SECOND ARMY CORPS, .j^Maj -Gen. Winffeld 8 Han- 
cock (w). Brig -Gen John Gibbon (w) Staff loss w, 3. 

General Headquarters D andK, 6tbN. Y Cav , Capt 
Riley Johnson Loss k, 1 , w, 3 = 4 
FIRST DIVISION, Brig -Gen John C Caldwell 
First Brigade, Col Edwaid E Cross (k), Col H Boyd 
McKeen 6th N H , Lieut -Col Chailes E Hapgood , 
eistN Y, Lieut -Col K OscaiBroady, 8lRtPa,Col H 
Boyd McKeen, Lieut -Col Amos Stroh , 148th Pa , Lieut - 
Col Robert McFarlane Brigade loss k, 67 , w, 260 , 
m, 13 = 330 Second Brigaele, Qol Patiick Kelly 28th 
Mass, Col Richaid Byrnes, 03d N Y (2 co’s), Lieut - 
Col Richard C Bentley (w), Capt Thomas Touliy, 69th 
N Y (2 co’s), Capt Riohaid Moroney (w), Lieut James 
J Smith, 88th N Y (2 CO’, s), Capt DemsF Buiko, 116th 
Pa (4 co’s), Maj St Clair A Mnlliolland Biigade loss 
It, 27, w, 109; in, 62 = 108 Third Brigade, Bug -Gen 
Saimiol K Zook (k), Lieut -Col John Fraser 02d N Y , 
Lieut.-Col C G Fioudoiiboig (w), Capt Wilham Scliei- 
rer; 67th N Y, Lieut -Col. Alford B Chapman, 60th 
N Y,Col Orlando H Morns (w), Lieut.-Col John S 
Hammell (w),Ma,j PeterNelsou ; 140th Pa , Col. Biohaid 
P Roberts (k), Liout -Col John Fraser Bi ignde loss 
k, 49, w, 227, m, 82=368 Fourth Brigade, Col John 
R Biooke (w) 27th Conn (2 co’s), Liout -Col Henry C, 
Morwm (k), Maj James H Coburn, 2dDol,(.ol William 
P Baily, Capt Charles H Christman, C4th N Y , Col 
Darnel Q Bingham (w), Ma) Leman W Biadley, 63d 
Pa, Liout -Col Richaids MoMichaol, 146 th Pa. (7 co’s). 
Col HiraraL Brown (w), Capt John W Reynolds (w), 
Capt Moses W Olivoi Brigade loss k, 63, w, 281 , m, 
49 = 383 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Geii John Gibbon, Brig-Qcn 
William Harrow Staff loss w, 3. 
FvrstB}'igadc,Bx\g -Gon William Harrow, Col Fiauois 
E Heath ; l9th Mo , Col Francis E Heath, Lieut.-Col 
Henry W Cunningliniu , 16tli Mass , Col George H 
Ward (k), Lieut -Col George C .Toslm, 1st Minn (2d Co 
Minn. S 8. attached), Col Wilham Oolvill, Jr (w), Capt 
Nathans Messiolr (Ir), Capt HomyC Coates, 83d N Y. 
(2d Militia), Liout -Col. James Huston (k), Capt John 

of battle, relieving General Howard, who had succoodod 
General Reynolds General Gibbon of the Second Division 
assumed command of tbo corps These assignments termi- 
nated on the evening of July 1. Similar changes In com- 
manders oocimod during the battle of the 2d, when General 
Hancock was put In command of the Third Corps, in addition 
to his own He and General Gibbon were wounded mi the 
3d, and Brig.-Gen WiUiam Hays was assigned to the com- 
mand of the corps 
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DarTow Brigade loss li, 147, 'W', 569, in, 48= 764 Sec- 
ond Brigade, Bvig -Gen Alexander S Webb (w) 69tbPa, 
Col Dennis O’Kane (m w), Capt WilUam Davis, 7lst 
Pa , Col Kicbard Penn Snatb , 72(1 Pa , Col DeWitt C 
Baxter (w), Lieut -Col Theodore Hessei , 106tb Pa , 
Lieut -Col William L Curiv Brigade loss L, 114, ■«, 
337, m, 39 = 490 Thi) d Bngitde, Col Norman J Hall 
19tli Mass , Col Artliiu P Devereux , 20th Mass , Col 
Paul J Kev'ere (m w), Lieut -Col George N Macy (w), 
Capt Henry L Abbott , 7th Mich , Lient -Col Amos E 
Steele, Jr (IC, Maj Svlvanus "W Curtis, 42d N Y , Col 
James E MaUon, 59th N Y (4 co’s), laeut -Col Max A 
Thoman (m y), Capt William McFadden Brigade loss 
P, 81, w, 282, m, 14=377 TTnattacJied 1st Co Mass 
Sharp-shooters, Capt William Plumer, Lieut Emerson 
L Biclmell Loss k, 2, -w, 6 = 8 
THIRD DIVISION, Brig -Gen Alexander Hays 

Fii St Brigade, Col Samuel S CarioU 14th Ind , Col 
John Coons , 4th Ohio, Lieut -Col Leonard W Carpen- 
ter, 8th Ohio, Lieut -Col Franklin Sawyer, 7th W' Va , 
Lieut -Col Jonathan H Lockwood Brigade loss k, 
38 , w, 166 , m, 7 =211 Second Brigade, Col Thomas A 
Smyth (w), Lieut -Col Francis E Pierce 14th Conn , 
Maj Theodore G Ellis, Ist Del , Lieut -Col Edwaid P 
Harris, Capt Thomas B Hizar (w), Lieut W^illiam 
Smith (k), Lieut John T Dent, 12th N J, Maj 
John T HiU , 10th N Y (battalion), Maj George P 
Hopper , 108th N Y’ , Lieut -Col Francis E Pierce 
Biigade loss k, 61, w, 279, ra, 26 = 366 Thtid 
Brigade, Col George L WiUard (k), Col Ehakim 
Sheriill (k), Lieut -Col James M Bull 39th N Y 
(4 co’s), Maj Hugo Hildehrandt (w) , 111th N Y , Col 
Clinton D MacDougaU (w), Lieut -Col Isaac M Lusk, 
Capt Aaron P Seeley , 125th N Y , Lieut -Col Levin 
Crandell , 126th N Y , Col Eliakim Sherrill, Lieut - 
Col James M. Bull Brigade loss k, 139, w, 542, 
m, 33 = 714 

ARTILLERT BRiG^uiE, Capt John G Hazard B, 1st 
N Y (14th N Y Battery attached), Lieut Albeit S 
Sheldon (w), Capt James McKay Rorty (k), Lieut Rob- 
eitE Rogers, A, IstR I , Capt William A Arnold, B, 
1st R I , Lieut T. Fred Brown (w), Lieut Walter S 
Perrin , I, ist U, S , Lieut George A. W'oodruff (m w), 
Lieut Tully MoCiea,* A, 4th U S , Lieut Alonzo H 
Cushing (k), Sergt Fredeiick Fuger Brigade loss k, 
27, w, 119, m, 3 = 149 

THIRD ARMY CORPS, Maj -Gen Darnel E Sickles 
(w), Maj -Gen David B Biiney Staff loss w, 2 
FIRST DIVISION, Maj -Gen David B Bimey, Brig -Gen 
J H. Hobart Ward 

First Brigade, Brig -Gen Charles K Graham (w and 
c), Col AndiewH Tippin 67th Pa (8 co’s). Col Peter 
Sides (w), Capt Alanson H. Nelson , 63d Pa , Miy John 
A Danks , 68th Pa , Col Andrew H Tippm, Capt Milton 
S Davis , 105th Pa , Col Calvin A Craig , 114th Pa , 
Lieut -Col Frederick F Cavada (c), Capt. Edward R 
Bowen 14lBt Pa , Col Henry J MadiU Brigade loss 
k, 61, w, 508, m, 171 = 740 Second Brigade, Brig -Gen 
J H Hobart Ward, Col Hiram Berdan 20th Ind , Col 
John Wheeler (k), Lieut -Col 'William C. L Taylor, 3d 
Me., Col Moses B Lakeinan , 4th Me , Col Elyah Walker 
(w), Capt Edwin Libby , 86th N. Y , Lieut -Col Benja- 
min L Higgins (w) , 124th N Y , Col A Van Home Ellis 
(k), Lieut -Col Francis M Cummins (w) ; 99th Pa , Maj 
JohnW Moore; Ist XJ S Sharp-shooters , CoL Hiram 
Berdan, Lieut -Col Casper Trepp , 2d IJ. S Sharp- 
shooters (8 co’s), Maj Homer R Stoughton Bngade 
loss k, 129 ; w, 482 , m, 170 = 781 Third, Brigade, Col P 
Regis Da Trobriand nth Me , Lieut -Col Charles B 
Meirill, 3d Mich, Col Byron R Pierce (w), Lieut -Col 
Edwin S Pierce, 6th Mich., Lieut.-Col John Pulford 
(w) , 40th N Y , Col Tbomas W Egan , noth Pa (6 co’s), 
Lieut -Col David M Jones (w), Maj. Isaac Rogers Bri- 
gade loss k, 75 , W, 394 , m, 21 = 490 
SECOND DIVISION, Brig -Gen Andrew A Humphreys 
Staff loss k, 2,w, 9=11 

First Bngade, Brig -Gen, Joseph B Carr Ist Mass, 
Lieut -Col Clark B. Baldwin, llth Mass., Lieut -Col 


Porter D Tripp; 16th Ma'.s , Lieut -Col Waldo Meiriam 
(w), Capt Matthew Donovan , llth N H , Capt John F 
Langley, llth N J . Col Roliert McXlhst<r (W), Capt 
Luther Maitin (w), Lieut John .‘^elioonovei (w), Capt 
Wilbani H Lloyd (w), Capt bamuel T Slecpei, Lieut 
John Schoonover, 26th Pa , Maj llolieit L Bodine , 84th 
Pa Lieut -Col Milton Op p Bngade lo>>s k, 121 w, 
604, m, 65 = 790 Second Bngade, Col William E 
Brewster 70th N Y' , Col J Egbeit Paruum, 7l8t N 
y.Col Henry L Potter, 72a N Y , Col John .S Austin 
(W), Lieut -Col John Leonard 73d N Y , Mnj Michael 
■\\ Burns , 74th N Y , Lieut -Col Thomas Holt , 120th 
N Y , Lieut -Col Cornelius D Westbrook (w), Maj .John 
E Tappen Brigade loss k, 130, w, 573, m, 75=778 
Third Bi igade, Col George C Burlmg 2(1 N H , Col 
Edward L Bailey (w) , 5th N J , Col \\ lUiara J Sewell 
(w), Capt Thomas C Godfrey, Capt HeniyH Woolsey, 
6th N J, Lieut -Col Stephen E GiDiysou, 7th N J , Col. 
.Louis R Franciue (m w), Maj Fiederick Cooper, 8th 
N J , Col John Ramsey (w), Capt John G Langston, 
115th Pa , Maj John P Dunne Brigade loss k, 59 , w, 
376, m, 78 =613 

ARTILLERY BRIG iDL, Capt Geoige E Randolph (w), 
Capt A Judson Clark 2d N J , Capt A Judson 
Clark, Lieut Robert Suns , D, 1st N Y , Capt George 
B Winslow , 4th N Y , Capt , James E Smith , E, ist E 

l , Lieut John K Buckljm (w), Lieut Benjamin Free- 
horn, K, 4th U S , Lieut Fiaucis W Seeley (w), Lieut 
Robeit James Brigade loss k, 8 , w, 81 , m, 17 = 106 

FIFTH ARMY CORPS, Maj -Gen Geoige Sykes 

Genei al Headquarters DandE, l2thN Y Inf , Capt 
Henry W Rider, D and H, 17th Pa. Cav , Capt. William 
Thompson 

FIRST DIVISION, Brig -Geu James Baines 

Fust Brigade, Col William S Tilton 18th Mass , Col 
Joseph Hayes, 22d Mass , Lieut -Col Thomas Sheiwin, 
Jr , 1st Mich , Col Iia C Abbott (w), Lieut -Col William 
A. Throop , 118th Pa , Lieut -Col James Gwyn Brigade 
loss k, 12, w, 102, m, 11=123 Second Bn'ade, Col 
Jacob B Sweitzer 9th Mass , Col Patrick R Gurney , 
82d Mass , Col G L Prescott , 4th Mich , Col Hamson 
H Jeffords (k), Lieut -Col George W Lumhard, 62dPa, 
Lieut -Col James C Hull Brigade loss k,67,w, 239, 

m, 121=427 Third Brigade, Col Strong Vincent (m w), 
Col James C Rice 20th Me , Col Joshua L. Chamber- 
lain , 16th Mich , Lieut -Col Norval E Welch , 44th N Y , 
Col James C Rioe, Lieut -Col Freeman Connei , 83d 
Pa, Capt. Orpheus S Woodward. Bngade loss, k, 88; 
w, 263, m, 11 = 352 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig -Gen Eomejm B Ayres 

Fust Brigade, Col Hannibal Day 3d U S (6 co’s), 
Capt Henry W Fieedley (w), Capt Riehaid G Lay, 
4th IT S (4 co’s), Capt Julius W. Adams, 6th U S (5 
co’s), Capt Levi C Bootes, 12th U S (8 co’s), Capt 
Thomas S Dunn, 14th U S (8 eo’s), Maj Grotius R 
Giddmgs Brigade loss k, 46, w, 318, m, 18=382 Sec- 
ond Bngade, Col Sidney Burbank 2d IT 8 (6 co’s), Maj. 
AithurT Lee (w), Capt Samuel A McKee, 7th U S (4 
co’8), Capt David P Hancock, 10th IT S (3 co’s), Capt 
William Clinton, llth IT S (6 co’s), Maj DeLancey 
Floyd- Jones, 17th IT S (7 co’s), Lieut -Col J Durell 
Greene Brigade loss k, 78, w, 342, m, 27 = 447 Third 
Bngade, Bug -Gen. Stephen H Weed (k), Col Kenner 
Garrard 140th NY’, Col Patrick H O’Rorke (k), Lieut - 
Col Lome Ernst, 146th N Y, Col Kenner Garraid, 
Lieut -Col David T Jenkins, 9l8t Pa , Lieut -Col Joseph 
H Sinex, 155th Pa , Lieut -Col John H Cam Brigade 
loss k, 40 , W, 142 , m, 18 = 200. 

THIRD DIVISION, Brig -Gen Samuel W Crawford 

First Brigade, Col "William MoCandless 1st Pa Re- 
serves, Col. William C Talley, 2cl Pa Reserves, Lieut - 
Col George A Woodward, 6th Pa. Reserves, Lieut -Col 
Wellmgtou H. Ent, 13th Pa Reserves, Col Charles P 
Taylor (k), Maj William R. Haitshoine Brigade loss 
k, 20 , w, 132 , m, 3 = 165 Third Brigade, Col Joseph W 
Fisher 6th Pa Reserves, Lieut -Col George Dare, 9th 
Pa Reserves, Lieut -Col James McK. Snodgrass, 10th 
Pa Reserves, Col Adoniram J. Warner, llth Pa. Re- 


j Guarding trains and not engaged in the battle 
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serves, Col Samuel M Jackson, 12tliPa Reserves, Col 
Martin D Hai dm Brigade loss k, 6 ,w, 49 = 55 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE, Capt Augustus P Martin 3d 
Mass , Lieut Aaron F Walcott , C, 1 st N Y , Col 
Aluiont Barnes, L, 1st Okio, Capt Fiank C Gibbs, 

D, 6 tli U 8 , Lieut Cbarles E Hazlett (ki, Lieut Ben- 
jamin P Rittenbouse, I, 6 tb U S , Lieut Malboiie F 
Watson (w), Lieut Charles 0 MacConiiell Biigade 
loss k, 8 , 'W, 33, ni, 2 = 43 

SIXTH ARMY’ CORPS, Maj -Gen John Sedgwick 
General Beadquai ten L, Ist N J , and H, let Pa 
Cav , Capt Williams Ciaft 
FIRST DIVISION, Bug -Gen HoiatioG Wiigbt 
Fi ovost Guar d 4tliN J (3 go’s), Capt WilhaiuB Max- 
well First Hi t 9 «dc, Bug -Gen A T A Torbeit IstN 
J , Lieut Col William Hcniy, Ji , 2 d N J , Lieut -Col 
CbailesWicbctke, 3 dN J, Lieut -Col Edward L Camp- 
bell, istliN J , Col Wilbatn II Peniose Biigadeloss 
w, 11 S'eco?i(ZBu//H(?e, Bug -Gen Joseph J Baitlett 7 ^ 
5th Me, Col Claik S Edwaids, l2l8tN Y , Col Enioiy 
Upton , 95tli Pa , Lieut -Col Edw.iid Can oil, 96tli Pa , 
Mai William H Lessig Brigade loss k, l,w, 4=6 
Thir d Brigade, Brig -Gen David A Russell Gth Mo , 
Col Hiram Burnham, 49th Pa (4 co’s), Lieut -Col 
Thomas M Hulings , llSth Pa , Col Petei C Ellinakei , 
6 th Wls , Col Thomas S Allen Brigade loss w, 2 
SECOND DIVISION, Brig -Gen Albion P Howe 
Second Brigade, Col Lewis A Giant 2d Vt , Col 
James H Walbndge, 3d Yt , Col Thomas O Seavei , 4 th 
Vt , Col Charles B Stoughton , 6 th Vt , Lieut -Col John 

E. Lewis, 6 th Vt, Col EhshaL Barney Brigade loss 
w, 1 T/ui d Bui/ade, Brig -Gen Thomas H Neill 7 th 
Mo (6 co’s), Lieut -Col Seldon Connor, 33(1 N Y (de- 
tachment), Capt Hemy J Giffoid, 43d N Y, Lieut - 
Col John Wilson, 49th N Y , Col Daniel D Bid well, 
77th N Y , Lieut -Col Winsoi B Fioneh, Cist Pa , Lieut - 
Col George P Smith Brigade loss k, 2 , w, 11 , m, 
2 = 16 

THIRD DIVISION, Miij -Gen John Newton, Bug -Gen 
Fiauk Wheaton 

Fiibt Brigade, Brig -Gen Alexander Shalei G 5 th N 
Y, Col Joseph E Hamblin, G7tU N Y, Col Nelson 
Cross , 122d N Y , Col Silas Titus , 23d Pa , Lieut -Col 
JohnF Glenn, 82dPa,Ool Isaac 0 Bassett Bugado 
loss k, 16 , w, 6 G , m, 3 = 74 Second Brigade, Col Henry 
L, Eustls 7th Mass , Lieut -Col Fiankliii P Harlow, 
10th Mass , Lieut -Col Joseph B Parsons, 37th Mass , 
Col Oliver Edwards , 2 tl R I , Col Horatio Rogers, Ji 
Brigade loss k, 3, w, 41, m, 26 = C9 Third Brigade, 
Brig -Gen Prank Wheaton, Col David J Nevin : C2d N 
Y., Col. David J Nevm, Lieut -Col Theodore B Hamil- 
tou, 93 d Pa , Maj John I Nevm, 98th Pa , Maj John 
B Kohler, 102d Pa ,3;, Col. John W Patterson, 139th 
Pa , Col. Frederick H Colliei, Lieut -Col William H 
Moody Biigade loss k, 2 , w, 51 = 53 

ARTILLERY' BRIGADE, Col Chailes H. Tompkiiis 1st 
Mass , Capt William H McCartney , 1 st N Y , Capt 
Andrew Cowau, 3d N Y , C.ipt William A Harn; C, 
1st E I , Capt Richard Wateiman; G, Ist R I , Capt 
George W Adams, D, 2d U 8 , Lieut Edwaul B Will- 
iston, G, 2d U 8 , Lieut John U Biitlei, P, 6 th U 
S , Lieut Leouaid Martin Brigade loss k, 4 , w, 8 = 12 
ELEVENTH ARMY COUPS,,! Maj -Gen Olivei O 
Howard Staff loss w, 1 

General Headgnariers I and K, Ist Ind Cav , Capt 
Abram Slurra, 8th N Y (1 co), Lieut Hermann 
Poerster. Loss . m, 3 

FIRST DIVISION, Bug -Gcii Fi'ancis 0 Barlow (w), Brig.- 
Gon AdelbortAmos Staff loss w, 1 
First Brigade, Col Leopold von Gilsa, 4l8t N Y, 
Lieut -Col Detleo von Einsiedel, 64th N Y, Ma,] 
Stephen Kovacs ( 0 ), Lieut Ernest Both, 68th N. Y , Col 
Gotthilf Bom I y ; I53d Pa , Maj John Eiueanff. Brigade 
loss k, 54 , w, 310 , m, 1G3 = 527 Second Brigade, Brig - 

? Also commanded ThnrtBngndo, Third Division, JuljMd 
Guarding trams and not engaged m the battle 
During tlio inlorval between the death of General 
Beynolds and the ariival of General Hancock on the aftoi 
uoon of July 1st, all the troops on the field of battle wore 


Gen Adelheit Ames, Col Andrew L Harris 17th Conn , 
Lieut.-Col Douglas Fowler (k), Maj AUen G Brady, 
25th Ohio, Lieut -Col Jeremiah Williams (c), Capt 
Nathaniel J Maiming, Lieiit William Maloney (w), 
Lieut Israel White , 7oth Ohio, Col Andrew L Hams, 
Capt George B Fox, lOTtii Ohio, Col S(uaphim Meyer, 
Capt John M Lutz Biigade loss k, 68 , w, 366 , m, 
344 = 778 

SECOND DIVISION, Biig -Cell Adolph von Steinwehr 
Staff loss w, 1 

First Brigade, Col Chailes E Coster 134th N Y, 
Lieut -Col Allan H Jackson , 154th N Y , Lieut -Col 
D B Allen , 27tli Pa , Lieut -Col Lorenz Cautador , 73d 
Pa, Capt. D r Kelley Brigade loss k, 66, w, 228 , m, 
314=597 Second Brigade, Col Orlaud Smith 33d 
Mass , Col AdinB Undeiwood, iSGtliN Y , Col James 
Wood, Jr , 65th Ohio, Col Charles B Gambee, 73d Ohio, 
Lieut -Col Riehaid Long Brigade loss k, 61, w, 278 , 
m, 19=348 

THIRD DIVISION, Maj -Gen Call Schiirz 
First Brigade, Bug -Gen Alex Schimmelfennig, Col 
Geoige von Amsbeig 82cl 111 , Lieut -Col Edward S 
Salomon, 45tli N Y' , Col George von Amsbeig, Lieut - 
Col Adolphus Dobke , 157th N. Y., Col Philip P Blown, 
Jr , 61st Ohio, Col Stephen J McGioaity, 74tli Pa , 
Col Adolph von Haitmig (w), Lieut -Col Alexandei 
von Mitzel (e), Capt Gustav Schleitei, Capt Henry 
Kratisoneck Brigade loss k, 58, w, 296, ni, 463 = 807 
Second Brigade, Col W Krzyzanowski 68th N Y, 
Lieut -Col August Otto, Capt Emil Koenig , 119th N Y , 
Col JohuT Lockman (w), Lieut -Col Edward F Lloyd, 
82d Ohio, Col James S Robmsou (w), laeiit -Col David 
Thomson, 75th Pa, Col Francis Mahler (w), Ma^ 
August Ledig, 2Gth Wis , Lieut -Col Hans Boehcl (w), 
Capt JoUnW Fuchs Biigadeloss k, 76, w, 388,m, 
206=669 

ARTILTKRY BRIGADE, MOJ TllOUias W OsbOlU I, 
Ist N Y , Capt Michael Wiedrioh , 13th N Y , Lieut. 
William Wlieelei , 1, 1st Ohio, Capt Huheit Ddger, K, 
Ist Ohio, Capt Lewis Heckman, G, ith U 8 , Lieut 
BayaidWilkeson (k), Lieut Eugene A Bancrolt Bri- 
gade loss k, 7 , w, 63 , m, 9 = 09 
TWELFTH ARMY CORPS, Mnj -Gen Homy W 
Riorum, 8^ Bug -Gen Alphous S Williams 
Ft ovost Guard 10th Me (4 co’s), Capt. John D. 
Bcardslev 

FIRST DIVISION, Ei’ig -Gcu Alphcus 8 Williams, Brig - 
Gen Thomas H Eiiger 

First Brngade, Col. Aichibald L MeDoiigall: 6th 
Conn , Col Wairon W Packer, 20th Conn , Lieut -Col. 
William B Wooster, 3d Md., Col Joseiih M Siidsbiirg; 
123d N Y , Liout -Col Janu’s 0 Rogers, Capt. Adolphus 
H Tannei ; I46tih N Y , Col E. Livingston Price , 4Gi.h 
Pa., Col James L Selfiidgo Brigade loss k, 12 ; w, 60 , 
m, 8=80 Second Brigade, Bvig‘Qm Henry II Lock- 
wood Ist Md Potomac Home Brigade, Col William P 
Maulsby; Ist Md Eastern Shoio, Col James Wallace, 
160th N Y , Col John H Ketehani Brigade loss k, 36 , 
w, 121, ill, 18=171 Third JBngadc, Brig-Geu. Thomas 
H Riigor, Col Silas Colgioye 27tli Ind , Col Silas Col- 
grove, Lieut -Col John R F(*8ler, 2d Mass , Lieut -Col 
Charles R Miulge (k),Maj Charles P Morse, I3th N J , 
Col Ezra A Caiman, 107thN Y, Col NirninM CiaiK', 
3(1 Wis , Col William Hawley Biigade loss k, 49, w, 
226, ni, 6=279 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig -Geii John W Geary 
F>rst Br igade. Col Charles C.iudy . 6 U 1 Ohio, Col. John 
II Patrick, 7tli Ohio, Col William R Oieigliton; 29th 
Ohio, Capt Wilbur F Stoveus (w), Capt Edwaul Hayes , 
60th Ohio, Lieut -Col Eugene Powell; 28th Pa., Capt 
JohnFlynu, 147th Pa ( 8 co’ 8 ),l;i('nt -C'ol Ano Pardee, Jr 
Brigade loss • k, 18 , w, 117 , m, 3 = 138 Second Bngade, 
Col George A. Cobham, Jr , Brig -Gen Thomas L Kano, 
Col George A. Cobham, Jr 29th Pa , Col William Riofc- 

corum.'widflrt by Goiiernl Howard, General Soburz taking 
coimuand of the Eleventh Corps, and Goiioial Solummol- 
fomilg of tbo Tlilrtl Division 

\ General siocimi oxeiclsod conimancl of the right wing 
(luiing a part of the battle 
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aitK, Ji , lOOtTi Pa , C.ipt F L (tiiuIk i , llitli P i , Lit ut - 
Col Tlioina'5 M Walkoi, Col (looiirt A Cobliaiu, Ji , 
Lieut -Col Tlioma« M W.ilkti Biigade kts', k, 23, w, 
60, 111 , 9—98 Thud B) igade, Brig-&eu Geoige S 
Greene OOtli N Y , Col Abel Godaid , 7btbN Y , Lieut - 
Col HeibeitTou Haiiiiuei'^tem, 102dN Y,Col Janic-^ 
C Lane (w), Capt Le-wis K Stegman , 137tli N Y , Col 
David Ireland, U9tb N Y, Col Henry A Bainuni, 
Lieut -Col Cbailes B Eandall (w) Brigade loss k, 67 , 
w, 212, m, 24= 303 

ARTILLERY BRIGADE, Lieut Edvrard D MuMenbeig 
M, lat N Y , Lieut Cliarles E Winegai , E, Pa , Lieut 
Charles A Atwell, F, 4th IT S, Lieut Sylvanu^ T 
Eugg, K, 5th U S , Lieut David H Kinzie Biigade 
loss w, 9 

CAVALEY COEPS, Maj -Gen Alfred Pleasonton 
FIRST DIVISION', Biig -Geii John Buford 
I’ll St Byitjade, Col Wilham Gamble 8thIU,Maj John 
L'Beveiidge, 12th 111 (4 go’s) and 3d Ind (6 go’s). Col 
Geoige H Chapman, 8th Y Y, Lieut -Col William L 
Markell Brigade loss k, 13 , w, 58 , m, 28 = 99 Second 
Bt igade. Col Thomas C Devin 6th Y Y , Maj Wm E 
Beardsley, 9th Y Y, Col WiUiam Saekett, 17th Pa , 
Col J H Kellogg, 3dW Va (2 co’s), Capt SeymouiB. 
Conger Biigade loss • k, 2 , w, 3 , m, 23 = 28 Besei ve 
Brigade, Bvig.-Qt&a Wesley Memtt 6th Pa, Maj James 
H Haseltine , 1st U S , Capt Eobert S C Lord , 2d 
tJ S , Capt T P Eodenbough , 5th U S , Capt Julius 
W Mason , 6tli U S , Maj Samuel H Starr (w and c), 
Lieut Louis H Carpenter, Lieutenant Yicholas Yolan, 
Captain Ira W Cliflin Brigade loss k, 13, w, 55, 
m, 223 = 291 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig -Geu David McM Gregg Head- 
qiiai tei s Guard A, 1st Ohio, Capt Yoah Jones 
First Brigade, Col John B McIntosh lat Md , Lieut - 
Col James M Deems , A, PuineU (Md ) Legion, 
Capt Robeit E Duvall , 1st Mass., Lieut -Col Greely S 
Curtis, 1st N J , Maj M H Beaumont, 1st Pa , Col 
JohnP Taylor, 3d Pa, Lieut -Col E S Jones, Section 
Battery H, 3d Pa Art’y, Captain William D Eank Bri- 
gade loss vt, 26 , m, 9 =35 Second Brigade, % Col. Pen- 
nock Huey 2d Y Y , Lieut -Col Otto Harliaus , 4th Y 
Y , Lieut -Col Augustus Pruyn , 6th Ohio, Maj. William 
Stedman, 8th Pa , Capt William A. Come Third, Bri- 
gade, Col J Irvin Giegg 1st Me, Lieut -Col. Charles 
H Smith, 10th N Y, Majoi M Henry Avery, 4th 
Pa , Lieut -Colonel WiUiam E Doster , 16th Pa , Lieut - 
Colonel John K. Eobison Brigade loss k, 6, w, 12, 
m, 3=21 

THIRD DIVISION, Brig -Gen Judson Kilpatrick Head- 
quarters Guard C, 1st Ohio, Capt Samuel Y Stan- 
ford. 

At Westminster, etc., and not engaged in the battle 
\ Witb Huey’s cavalry bnstafle, and not in the battle 


F It St Bi ufcidt, Bi ig -Gen Lion J Fai nswoi th |k i, ( '(>] 
Nathaniel P Bi< hmoiul Itli N Y , Maj Jolin Ham- 
mond, 16th Pa , Lieut -Col Willi.mi P Biiutoii , Ist Vt , 
Lieut -Col Addi',(in W Preston, 1st W Va , Col Na- 
thaniel P Eichiuoud, Maj Chailes E Capehart Bri- 
gade loss k, 21, w, 34, in, 43=98 Seiond Brigade, 
Brig Gtn Geoige A Custti 1st Mich , Col Charles H 
Tovn, 5th Midi , Col Russdl A *Ugei , 6th Mich , Col 
George Giay , 7th Mich , Col WiUiam D Mann Brigade 
loss k, 32, W, 147, m, 78=237 

horse ARTILLERY Fu'st Brigade, Ca.-gl James M Rob- 
ertson 9th Mieh , Capt Jahez J Daniels , 6th N Y , 
Capt Joseph W Martin , B and L, 2d U S , Lieut Ed- 
ward Heaton , M, 2d U S , Lieut A C M Pennington , 
E, 4th U H , Lieut Samuel & Eldei Brigade loss k, 2 , 
w, 6=8 Second Brigade, Capt John C Tidball E and 
G, 1st H b , Capt Alanson M Eandol , K, 1st U 8 , Capt 
William M Graham, A, 2d U S , Lieut John H Oalef , 

G, 3d U S,\ Lieut WiUiam D Fuller Biigade loss 
k, 2, w, 13 = 15 

ARTILLERY RESERVE, Bug -Gen Robert 0 Tyler, 
Capt James M Robeitson 

Headquarter s Guar d C, 32d Mass , Capt Josiah 0. 
FuUer 

Fit St Beqular Brigade, Capt Dunbar E Ransom (w) * 

H, Ist U S , Lieut Chandlei P Eakin (w), Lieut Philip 
D Mason, FandK, SdU S , Lieut Johncj Turnbull, C, 
4th IT S , Lieut Evan Thomas , C, 6th U S , Lieut 
Gulian V Weir Biigade loss k, 13, w, 63, m, 2=68 
Fust Tolunteer Brigade, Lieut -Col Freeman McGil- 
very 5th Mass flOth Y Y attached), Capt Charles A 
Philhps, 9th Mass, Capt John Bigelow (w), Lieut 
Richaid S Milton, 15th N Y’’ , Capt Patrick Hart (w) , 
C and F, Pa , Capt James Thompson (w) Brigade 
loss k, 16 , w, 71 , m, 6 = 93 Second Tolunteer Brigade, 
Capt Ehjah D Taft B, Ist Conn , 4 Capt Albert F 
Brooker, M, 1st Conn, 4- Capt Fianklin A Pratt, 2d 
Conn , Capt John W Sterhng, 6th Y Y, Capt Elijah 
D Taft Brigade loss k, 1, w, 6, m, 2 = 8 Third Yol- 
untecr Brigade, Capt James F Huntington' 1st Y H, 
Capt FredeiiGk M Bdgell, H, 1st Ohio, Lieut George 
W Yoiton, P and G, Ist Pa , Capt E Bruce Ricketts, 
C, W Va , Capt Wallace HiU Brigade loss k, 10 , w, 
24, m, 3=37 Fourth Tolunteer Bngade, Capt Robert 
H Fitzhugh 6th Me., Lieut Edwin B Dow, A, Md , 
Capt James H Rigby , 1st Y J , Lieut Augustin Y 
Parsons , G, 1st Y Y , Capt Nelson Ames , K, 1st Y Y 
(llth N Y’ attached), Capt Robert H Fitzhugh Bii- 
gade loss k, 2 , w, 34 = 36 

Train Guard 4th N J (7 co's), Maj Chailes Ewing 

The total loss of the Union army was 3072 killed, 
14,497 wounded, and 5434 captured or missing =23,003 

4 4 tTaneytown and Westminster, and not engaged m the 
battle 


THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 

ARMY OP YOETHEBN YIRGINIA — General Eobert E Lee 


FIRST ARMY CORPS, Lieut -Gen James Longstreet 
MOLAws’s DIVISION, Maj -Gen Lafayette McLaws 
Kershaw’s Brigade, Brig -Gen Joseph B Kershaw . 2 d 
8 G , Col J D. Kennedy (w), Lieut -Col P GaiRard, 3d 
S 0 , Maj R C Maffett, Col J D, Nance , 7th S C , Col 
D Wyatt Aiken, 8th S C , Col J W Henagan, 15th S 
C , Col W. D. De Saussure (k), Maj. WiUiam M Gist, 3d 
S C Battalion, Lieut -Col W G Rice Brigade loss k, 
115, w, 483, m, 32 = 030 Semmes’s Brigade, Brig-Gen 
Paul J Semmes (m w), Col Goode Bryan 10th Ga , Col 
John B Weems , 60th Ga , Col W R Manning, 51st 6a , 
Col B Ball, 63d Ga , Col James P Simms Biigade 
loss k, 65, w, 284, m, 91 = 430 Barksdale's Bngade, 
Bug -Geu. William Barksdale (mw), Col Benjamin G 
Humphreys 13th Miss , Col J W Carter , 17th Mias , 
Col W. D Holder, Lieut -Col John 0 Fiser , 18th Miss , 
Col T M Giiffin, Lient -Col W H Lnso, 2l8t Mias , 
Col B G Humphreys Brigade loss k, 10.5 , w, 560 , 
m, 92 = 747 Wo ford’s Brigade, Eng -Gen WiUiam T 
Wofford. 16th Ga , Col Goode Bryan, I8th Ga , Lieut - 


Col S Z Ruff, 24th Ga,Col Robert McMillan, Cobb’s 
(Ga) Legion, Lieut -Col Luther J Glenn, Phillips’s 
(Ga ) Legion, Lieut -Col E S Barclay Brigade loss k, 
30, w, 192, m, 112 = 334 Artillery Battalion, Col Henry 
C Cabell A, 1st N C , Capt B 0 Manly , Ga Battery 
(Pulaski Art’y), Capt J C Frasei (m w), Lieut W J 
Furlong, Va Battery (lat Richmond Howitzeis), Capt 
E S McCarthy, Ga Battery (Tioup Art’y), Capt H II 
Carlton (w), Lieut 0 W. Motes Battalion loss k, 8, 
W, 29=37 

PICKETT'S DIVISION, Maj -Gen Geoige B Pickett 

Gar nett's Brigade, Bug -Gen Richard B. Garnett (k), 
Mai Charles S Peyton 8th Va, Col Eppa Hunton (w) , 
18th Va , Lieut -Col H A Carrington (w) , 19th Va , Col. 
Hemy Gantt (w), Lient -Col John T. EHis (k) , 28th 
Va.Col R C Allen (k), Lieut -Col William Watts; 56 th 
Va , Col W D Stuart (m w), Lieut -Col P P Slaughter 
Brigade loss- k, 78, w, 824, m, 639=941 Arrmstead’s 
Ri ifirade, Brig -Gen Lewis A Armistead (k), Col W. R 
Aylett 9th Va , Maj. John 0 Owens (k) , 14th Va , Col. 
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James C4 Hodges Lieiit-Col William Wliite, 38tli 
Va,Col E C Edmonds (k), Lioat-Col P B Whittle, 
53d Va , Col W R Aylett (vr) , 57tli Va , Col John Bowie 
Magiuder(k) Bngadeloss k, 88 , w, 4G0 , ni, 643 = 1191 
Eeinpct's B) igade, Biig-Geu James L Kemper (wand 
c), Col Joseph Mayo, Ji (w) Ist Va , Col Lems B 
WiUiams (w), Lien t -Col F G Skinnei , 3d Va , Col 
Joseph Mayo, Jr , Lieut Col A D Callcote (k) , 7th Va , 
Col W T Patton (k), Lieut -Col C C Flowcriee, 11 th 
Va , Maj Kirkwood Otey (w; , 24th Va , Col William E 
Teriy (w) Brigade loss k, 68, w, 356, m, 317 = 731 
ArtilU'"j Battalion, Maj James Dealing Va Batteiy 
(Faugmer Ait’y), Capt R M Stiibhug, Va Battery 
(Hampden Ait’y), Capt W H Caskie, Va Batteiy 
(Richmond Payette .Vrt’y), Capt M C Macon, Va Bat- 
tery, Capt Joseph G Bloimt Battalion loss k, 8, w, 
17=23 

HOOD’S DIVISION, Maj -Gon. John B Hood (w), Brig- 
Geu E Mclver Law 

Laiv's Brigade, Brip: -GrevL E Mclver Law, Col James L 
SheEdeld 4th Ala , Lieut -Col L H Scruggs, 15th Ala , 
Col William C Oates, Capt B A Hill, 44th Ala , Col 
Wilham F. Perry , 47th Ala , Col James W. Jackson, 
Lieut -Col M J Bulger, (w and c), Maj J M Campbell, 
48th Ala, Col James L Sheffield, Capt T J Euhanks 
Brigade loss k, 74 , w, 276 , m, 146 = 496 Ando son’s Bri- 
gade, Brig -Geu Geoige T Anderson (w), Lieut -Col 
Wilham Luffman 7th Ga,, Col W W White , 8th Ga , 
Col John R Toweis , 9th Ga , Lieut -Col John C 
Mounger (k), Maj W M Jones (w), Capt George Hill- 
yer, 11th Ga, Col F H Little (w), Lieut -Col Wilham 
Luflfman, Maj Henry D McDaniel, Capt William H 
Mitchell , 59th Ga , Col Jack Brown (w), Capt M G 
Bass Bngadeloss, k, 105, w, 612, m, 54 = 671 Eobei'i- 
son’s Brigade, Brig -Gen Jerome B Robertson (w) 3d 
Ark , Col Van H Manning (w), Lieut -Col R S Tayloi , 
Ist Tex , Lieut -Col P A Work, 4th Tex , Col JOG 
Key (w), M.ij J P Bane , 6th Tex , Col R M Powell 
(m w), Lieut -Col K Bryan (w), Maj J 0 Rogers 
Brigade loss k, 84, w, 393, m, 120=697 Bennmg’s, 
Brig -Gen Henry L Benning 2d Ga , Lieut -Col 
Wilham T Hams (k), Maj W S Shepherd, 16th Ga , 
Col D M Du Bose, 17th Ga , Col W C Hodges, 20th 
Ga , Col John A Jones (k), Lieut -Col J D Waddell 
Bngadeloss k, 76, w, 299, m, 122=497 Aitilloy Bat- 
talion, Mnj M W. Heniy N C Battery (Bianch Art’y), 
Capt A C I athani , S C Battery (Gorman Art’y), Capt 
Wilham K Bachman, S C Battery (Palmetto Light 
Art’y), Capt Hugh R Gaiden, K C Batteiy (Rowan 
Art’y), Capt James Reilly Battalion loss k, 4, w, 
23=27 

EESBRVE ARTILDEKV, Col J B WaltOn 

Alexander's Battalion, Col E Portei Alexander • La 
Battery (Madison Light Art’y), Capt George V Moody, 
S 0 Batteiy (Brooks Ait’y), Lieut S C Gilbert, Va 
Batteiy (Ashland Art’y), Capt P Woolfolk, Ji (w), 
Lieut James Woolfolk; Va Battery (Bedford Art’y), 
Capt T C Joidan, Va Battery, Capt William W 
Parker, Va Battery, Capt O B Tayloi Battahon 
loss* k, 19, w, 114, m, 6 = 139 Washington (La) Artil- 
ZerO, Maj B F. Eshlemau Ist Co , Capt C W Sqiiiiea, 
2 d Co , Capt J B Richardson, 3d Co ,Capt M B Millei , 
4th Co , Capt Joe Norcom (w), Lieut H A Battles 
Battahon loss k, 3 , w, 26 , m, 10 = 45 

SEOOKD ARMY CORPS, Lieut -Gen Richard S 
Ewell Staff loss w, 1 

EARLY’S DIVISION, Moii -Gcn Juhal A Eaily 

Hays’s Bngade, Bng -Gen Hairy T Hays 6th La , 
MOii Aloxaudei Hart (w), Capt T H Blsooe, Gth La, 
Lieut -Col Joseph Hanlon , 7th La , Col D B Penn , 8th 
La , Col T D Lewis (k) , Lieut -Col. A de Blanc (w), Ma,] 
G A Lester, 9th La, Col Leroy A Stafford Bngade 
loss k, 36, w, 201, m, 76=313 Hoke’S Bngade, Col 
Isaac E Avery (raw), Col A C Godwin* etliH C.Maj 
S McD Tate, 2l8t K C , Col W W Kirkland, 67th H 
C, Col A 0 Godwin. Brigade loss k, 35, w, 216, m, 
94=346 Smith’s Bngade, Brig -Gen Wilham Smith 
3l8t Va , Col John S Hoffman, 49th Va , Liout-Col J 
Catlett Gibson ; 62d Va , Lieut.-Col James H Skinner 
Brigade loss • k, 12 , w, 113 , m, 17 = 142 Gordon’s Bri- 


gade, Bug -Gm JoluiB Gordon 13th Ga., Col James 
M Smith , 26th Ga , Col E K Atkiusoii , 3l8t Ga , Col 
Clement A Evans, 38th Ga , Capt Wilham L McLeod, 
cotli Ga , Capt W B Jones , 61st Ga , Col John H 
Lamai Bngadeloss k,71, w,270, m, 39 = 380 Aitillery 
Battalion, Lieut -Col H P Jones Va Battery 
(Chailottesville Art’y), Capt James McD Cariington, 
Va Batteiy (Couitney Art’y), Capt W A Tanner, La 
Batteiy (Guard Ait’y), Capt C A Gieen, Va Battery 
(Staunton Ait’y), Capt A W Garber Battalion loss 
k, 2 , w, 6 = 8 

JOHNSON’S DIVISION, Maj -Gen Edward Johnson Staff 
loss w, l,m, 1 = 2 

Steuait’s Brigade, Bug -G&u Gcoige H Steuait 1st 
Md Battalion, Lieut -Col James R llerbeit (w), Maj 
W W„ Goldshorough (w), Capt J P Ciane, 1st N C , 
Lieut -Col H A Blown, 3dN C , Maj W M Parsley, 
10th Va, Col E T II Waiicu, 23d Va , Lieut -Col 8 T 
Walton , 37th Va , Mai H C. Wood Bngadeloss k, 83, 
w, 409, m, 190=682 Nicholls’s Brigade, C6\ J. M Will- 
iams 1st La , Capt B D Willett , 2d La,, Lieut -Col, R 
E Burke, 10tliLa,M.ij T N Powell, 14th La, Lieut - 
Col David Zable, 16th La, Maj Andiew Brady. Bri- 
gade loss k, 43 , w, 309 , m, 36 = 388 Stonewall Brigade, 
Brig -Gen James A Walkei 2d Va , Col J Q A 
Nadenboiisch, 4th Va , Mnj Wilham Teiii , 6th Va , 
Col J H S Funk , 27th Va , Lieut -Col D M Shiivei, 
33d Va , Capt J B Golladay Brigade loss k, 36 , w, 
208 , m, 87=330 Jones’s Brigade, Bug -Gm. John M 
Jones (w), Lieut -Col R H Dungan 21st Va , Capt W 
P. Moseley, 26th Va, Col J C Higginbotham (w), 
Lieut -Col J A Robinson , 42d Va , Lieut -Col R W 
W’lthers (w), Capt 8 H Saunders , 44th Va , Ma] N 
Cobb (w), Capt T. R Buclmer, 48th Va , Lieut -Col R 
H Dungan, Ma] Oscar White, 60th Va , Lieut -Col L 
H N Salyer Brigade loss k, 58 , w, 302 , m, Cl = 421 
Artillery Battalion, Maj J W Latimei (m w), Capt 
Charles I Rame 1st Md Batteiy, Capt. William F 
Dement, Va Batteiy (Alleghany Ait’y), Capt J C 
Carpenter, Md Battery (Chesapeake Art’y), Capt Will- 
iam D Brown (w) , Va (Lee) Battery, Capt Chailos I 
Raine, Lient William W Haidwicke Battalion loss 
k, 10, W, 40=60 

RODES’s DIVISION, Maj -Gen Robert E Rodes 

Daniel’s Brigade, Brig -Gen Junius Daniel 32d K C , 
Col E 0 Brabble, 43d N 0,Col T 8 Kenan (w and c), 
Licnt-Col W G Lewis, 46th K C, Lieut -Col S H 
Boyd (w and cl.Maj JohnR Winston (wandc), Capt 
A n Gallaway (w), Capt J A Hopkins , 63d N C , Col 
W A Owens , 2d N C Battahon, Lieut -Col H L 
Andrews (k), Capt Van Bi own Brigade loss k, 165, 
w, 635 ; m, 116 = 916 Iver soil's Bngade, Bng -Gen Alfred 
Iverson 6th N. 0 , Capt. Speight B West (w), Capt 
Bemamln Robmson (w) , 12th N 0 , Lieut -Col W S 
Davis, 20 th N C , Lieut -Col Nelson Slough (w), Capt 
Lewis T Hicks, 23d N 0,Col D H Chi istie (uiw), Capt 
Wilham H Johnston Bugade loss k, 130 , w, 328 , m, 308 
= 820 Doles’s Brigade, Bug -Gem. GcorgoDoles 4th Ga, 
Lieut -Col D R E Wiun(k),M,i] W II Willis , 12th Ga , 
Col Edward Wilhs, 2l8t Ga , Col .Tohu T Meieei , 44Ui 
Ga , Col S P Lumpkin (w), Ma,] W IT Peoblos. Brigade 
loss k, 24, w, 124, m, 31=179 Bamieur's Br ,gade,Bug - 
Gen. Stephen D. Ramseur 2dN C,Ma] D W. Iliirtt (w), 
Capt James T Beales , 4th N C , Col Bryan Grimes , 
14th N 0 , Col R Tyler Bennett (w), Maj Joseph II 
Lambeth, 30th N C., Col Francis M. Poikoi (w), Maj 
W W Sellers. Biigade loss k, 23, w, W2, in, 32 = 177 
O’Neal’s Bngade, Col Edward A 0’Nf,al 3d Ala , Col 
C A Battle, 6th Ala, Col J M Hall, 0th Ala, Col J 
N Lightfoot (w), Capt M L Bowie , 12th Ala , Col S 
B Pickens, 26th Ala, Liont-Col John 0. Goodgame 
Brigade loss k, 73 ; w, 430 , m, 193 = 096 Artillery Battal- 
ion, Lieut -Col. Thomas H Carter Ala Battery (Jeff 
Davis Ait’y), Capt. W J Reese, Va Battery (King Will- 
iam Art’y), Capt W P Carter, Va. Battery (Morris 
Art’y), Capt R, C. M Pago (w) ; Va Battery (Oiango 
Ait’y), Capt C W Fry. Battahon loss k, C ; w, 36 , in, 
24=66 

RESERVE AETII.EERY, Col J Thompson Brown. 

Brown's Battalion, Capt Willis J Dance Va. Battery 
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(2d Rxclunond Howitzers), Capt David Watson, Va. 
Battery (3d Biolimond Howitzers), Capt B H Smith, 
Jr , Va Battery (Powhatan Art’y), Lieut. John M 
Cumnghain , Va Battery (Rockbiidge Art’y), Capt A 
Giaham, V^j Batteiy (Salem Art’y), Lieut C B Giif- 
flu Battahon loss k, 3, w, 19 = 22 Nelson's Battalion, 
Lieut -Col WilliamNelson Va Battery (Amherst Ait’y), 
Capt T J Kirkpatriek, Va Battery (Fluvanna Ait’j), 
Capt J L Masaie, Ga Battery, Capt JohnMiUedgc, Jr 
Battalion loss (not repoited) 

THIRD ARMY CORPS, Lieut -Gen Ambrose P 
Hill 

ANDERSON’S DU'isiON, Maj -Geu Riohard H Andeison 

Wilcox's Brigade, Brig -Gen Cadmus M Wilcox 8th 
Ala, Lieut -Col Hilary A Herbeit, 9th Ala, Capt J 
H King (w) , 10th Ala , Col William H Pomey (w and 
c), Lieut -Col James E Shelley; llthAla,Col J C C 
Sanders (w), Lieut -Col George E Tayloe , 14th Ala , 
Col L Pmokard (w), Lieut -Col James A Bioome Bri- 
gade loss k, 61 , w, 469 , in, 257= 777 Mahone's Bt igade. 
Brig -Gen Wilham Mahone 6th Va , Col George T 
Rogers, 12th Va, Col D A Weisiger, 16th Va , Col 
Joseph H Ham , 4l6t Va , Col Wilham A Paiham, eist 
Va, Col V D Groner Brigade loss k, 8, w, 65, m, 
39=102 Wright's Brigade, Brig -Gen Ambrose R 
Wright, Col William Gibson, Brig -Gen Ambrose R 
Wiight 3dGa, Col E J Walker, 22dGa,Col Joseph 
Wasden (k), Capt B C MoGuiiy , 48th Ga , Col. William 
Gibson, Capt M R Hall, Col Wilham Gibson (w and c) , 
2d Ga Battahon, Ma; George W Ross (m w), Capt 
Chailes J Moftett Brigade loss k, 40 , w, 296 , m, 333 
= 608 Pen y's Bngade, Col David Lang 2d Pla , Maj 
W R Moore (w and o) , 5th Pla , Capt R N Gardnei 
(w) , 8th Pla , Col David Lang Brigade loss k, 33 , w, 
217, m, 206 = 455 Posey' s Bngade, Bug -Gen Cainot 
Posey 12th Miss , Col W H Taylor, 16th Miss , Col 
Samuel B. Baker , 19th Miss , Col N H Harris , 48tli 
Miss , Col Joseph M Jasme Brigade loss k, 12, w, 71 
= 83 Sumpter (Ga ) Artillery Battahon, Maj John 
Lane Co A, Capt Hugh M Ross , Co B, Capt George 
M Patteison, Co 0, Capt John T Wingheld (w) 
Battalion loss k, 3 , w, 21 , in, 6= 30 
HETH’S DIVISION, Maj -Gen Henry Heth (w), Brig -Gen 
J Johnston Pettigrew (w) Staff loss w, 2 

First Bngade, Brig -Gen J Johnston Pettigrew, Col 
James K, Marshall (w and c) . llth N C , Col Collett 
Leventhorpe (w) , 26th N C , Col Henry K Burgwyn, Jr 
(k), Capt H 0 Albnght, 47th H C , Col G H Fari- 
bault (w) , 62d N C , Col James K Marshall, Lieut - 
Col Marcus A Parks (w) Brigade loss k, 190; w, 
916 = 1105 Second Bngade, Col J M Brockenbi ough 
40th Va , Capt T E Betts, Capt R B Davis , 47th Va , 
Col Roliert M Mayo, 66th Va , Col W S Christian, 
22d Va Battalion, Maj John S Bowles Bngade loss 
k, 26 , w, 123 = 148 Third Brigade, Brig -Gen James J 
Archer (o). Col B D Piy (w and c), Lieut -Col S G 
Shepard 13th Ala, Col B D Pry, 6th Ala Battahon, 
Maj A 8 Van do Graaff , Ist Teun (Piov Army), Maj 
PelixG Buchanan, 7th Tenn , Lieut -Col B G Bhepard, 
14th Tenn , Capt B L Phillips, Brigade loss k, 16 , w, 
144 ; m, 617 =677 Fom th Bi igade, Brig -Gen Joseph R 
Davis 2d Miss , Col. J M Stone (w) , llth Miss , Col P 
M Greene, 42d Miss, Col H. R MiRer, 56th H C, 
Col J K Connally (w) Brigade loss k, 180, w, 
717 = 897 Artillery Battalion, Lieut -Col. John J Gar- 
nett La Battery (Donaldson ville Art’y), Capt Victor 
Maurin, Va Battery (Huger Art’y), Capt Joseph D 
Moore, Va Battery, Capt JohnW Lewis, Va Battery 
(Norfolk Light Art’y Blues), Capt. 0 R (Slrandy Bat- 
talion loss w, 6, ni, 17=22 

MNDEK’s DIVISION, Maj -Geu Wilham D Pender (m 
w). Brig -Gen James H Lane, Maj -Gen Isaac R 
Trimble (w and o). Brig -Gen. James H Lane. Staff 
loss k, l,w, 4=6. 

First Brigade, Col Abner Perrin let 8. O (Prov. 
Army), Maj 0 W McCreary , let S 0 (Rifles), Capt 
Wilham M Hadden, 12th S C , Col John L Miller, 
13th 8 0 , Lieut -Col B T. Brockman , 14th 8 0 , Lieut - 
Col, Joseph N Brown (w) Brigade loss k, 100, w, 
477 = 677 Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen James H. Lane, 


Col C M Aveny, Bug -Gen James H Lane (w). Col 
C M Avery 7tn N C , Capt. J McLeod Turner (w and 
0), Capt James G Hams, 18th N C , Col JohnD Barry, 
28th N C , Col S D Lowe (w), Lieut -Col W H A 
Speer, 33d N C , Col C M Avery , 37th N C Col W 
M Barbour Brigade loss k, 41. w, 348, in i/l = G60 
Third Bngade, Brig -Gen Edward L Thomas 14th 

Ga , , 35th Ga , , 45th Ga , , 49th Ga , 

Col. S T Player ]3rigade loss k, 16 , 136 = 152 

Fourth Brigade, Bug -Gen Alfred M Sealed vW), Lieut - 
Col G T Goidon, Col William Lee J Lowrance 13th 
N C , Col J H Hjnoan (w) , 16th N C , Capt L W 
Stowe, 22d N C, Col James Conner, 34th N C , Col 
'William Lee J Lowrance (w), Lieut -Col G T Goidon , 
38th N C,Col W J Hoke (w) Brigade loss k, 102, 
w, 323, m, 110=535 Aftilleiy Battalion, Miij Wilham 
T Poague Va Battery (Albemarle Art’y), Capt James 
W. Wyatt, N C Battery (Charlotte Art'y), Capt Joseph 
Graham, Miss. Battery (Madison Light Ait’y), Capt 
Geoige Waid, Va Batteiy, Capt J V Brooke Bat- 
tahon loss k, 2 , W, 24 , m, 6 = 32 
RESERVE artillerv, Col R Lindsay Walker 
McIntosh's Battalion, Maj D G McIntosh Ala Bat- 
teiy (Hardaway Art’y), Capt W B Hurt, Va Batteiy 
(Danville Ait’y), Capt R S Rice;Va Battery (2d Rock- 
bridge Art’y), Lieut Samuel Wallace, Va Battery, Capt 
M Johnson Battahon loss k, 7, w, 25 = 32 Peguim's 
Battalion, Maj W J Pegiam, Capt E B Brunson S 
C Batteiy (Pee Dee Art’y), Lieut Wilham E Ziin- 

meiman, Va Battery (Crenshaw), , Va Battery 

(Fiedeiicksburg Art’y), Capt E A Maryo,Va Batteiy, 
(Letcher Art’v), Capt T A Brander, Va Battery (Pur- 
cell Art’y), Capt Joseph McGraw Battahon loss 
k, 10, w, 37, m, 1 = 48 
CAVALRY, Mai -Gen James E B Stuart 
Fits Lee’s Brigade, Bug -Gen Fitzhugh Lee 1st Md 
Battalion (serving with Ewell’s corps), Maj Harry Gil- 
mor, Maj Ridgely Blown , Ist Va , Col James H Drake , 
2d Va, Col T T Muuford, 3d Va , Col Thomas H 
Owen, 4th Va , Col Williams 0 Wickham, 5th Va, 
Col T L Rosser Brigade loss k, 6, .r, 16, m, 29 = 60 
Bampton’s Bngade, Bug -Gen Wade Hampton (w). Col 
Lawrences Baker Ist N. C , Col Lawrences Baker, 

1st S 0, , 2d S C, ; Cobb’s (Ga ) Legion, 

, Jeff Davis Legion, , Philhps’s (Ga ) Legion, 

Brigade loss k, 17 , w, 58 , m, 16 = 91 W H.F 

Lees Bngade, Col John R (Ihambhss, Jr 2d N C , 

;9thVa,Col R L T Beale, 10th Va , Col J Liioius 

Davis , 13tli Va , Brigade loss k, 2 , w, 26 , m, 

13 = 41 Jenhins’s Brigade, Bug -Gen Albeit G Jen- 

kms (w). Col M J Ferguson 14th Va , , 16th 

Va, , 17th Va , Col. W H Fiench, 34th Va Bat- 

tahon, Lieut -Col V A Witcher , 36th Va Battahon, 

, Va Battery, Capt Thomas E Jackson Robeit- 

son’s Brigade, Bvigi -Q cti Beverly H Robertson (com- 
manded his own and W E Jones’s brigades) . 4th N 0 , 

Col D D Perebee , 5th N 0 , Jones's Bngade, 

Bng -Gen Wilham E Jones 6th Va , Maj. C E Flour- 
noy, 7th Va, Lieut -Col Thomas Marshall, llth Va , 
Col L L Lomax, 35th Va Battahon, Lieut -Col E V 
White Brigade loss k, 12 , w, 40 , m, 6 = 68. Stuart's 
JHbJseAiitZZery, Maj R F Beckham Va Battery, Capt 
James Bieathed , Va Battery, Capt R P Chew, Mary- 
land Battery, Capt W H GiilHn , 8 C. Battery, Capt 
J. P Halt, Va Batteiy, Capt W M MoGregoi, Va 
Battery, Capt M N Mooiman Imhoden's Command, 
Brig -Geu John D Imboden 18th Va Cav , Col George 
W Imboden, 62d Va (mounted infantry). Col George 
H 8mith, Va Partisan Rangers, Capt JohuH McNeill, 
Va Battery, Capt J H McClanahan 
According to the reports of brigade and otbei sub- 
ordinate commanders the total loss of the Oonfedeiate 
Army was 2592 lalled, 12,709 wounded, and 6160 oaptnied 
or missing =20,461 Several of the reports indicate that 
many of the “ missing ” were lalled or wounded. Rolls 
on file m the office of the Adiutant-General J 8 Army, 
bear the names of 12,227 wounded and iiuwoimded Con- 
federates captured at and about Gettysburg from July 1st 
to 6th, incluBivo The number of wounded piisoners is re- 
ported by the medical director of Meade’s army as 6802. 
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THE OPPOSING FORCES AT GETTYSBURG. 


EELATIYE STEENGTH OF THE ARMIES. 


Tlie consolidated morning reports of tlie Union Army 
for June 30tli, 1868, give the numbers “actually avail- 
able for line of battle,” or the effective force, including 
officers and men, as follows : 


COJIMANI). 


s 


o 


&H 


First Army Corps 

Second Army Corps 

Third Army Corps 

Fifth Army Corps 

Sixth Army Corps 

Eleventh Army Corps. . 
Twelfth Army Corps — 

Cavalry Corps 

Artillery Keserve 


124 

62 


12,603 


619 

677 

555 

1,039 

644 


9,403 

12,363 

11,247 

11,954 

14,510 

9,197 


10,089 

12,996 

11,924 

12,500 

15,679 

9,893 


13,144 

2,546 


Aggregate 


Between June 30th and July 3d, the reenforoements 
that joined the army may be estimated as follows : 


Stannard’s brigade to First Corps 2,500 

Lockwood’s brigade to Twelfth Corps.... 1,700 
Duvall’s company Maryland cavfjlry to 

Gregg’s cavalry division 60 

Bank’s Pennsylvania artillery to Gregg’s 

cavalry division 60 

Total reenforcements 4,310 


This number, added to the strength as per returns of 
June 30th, makes a maximum of 101,679 effectives of all 
arms. 

The severe marches following the roll-caU of June 30th 
considerably reduced by sickness and straggling the 
strength of the commands, but a sntlsfaotory computa- 
tion of the shrinkage from these causes does not seem 
possible. It may have ranged from five to ten per cent. 

The field returns of the infantry and artillery of the 
army coips, for July 4th, give the following effective 


flgm.’es: 

h'lrst Corps (except one regiment detailed 

as wagon guard) 6,430 

Second Corps 6,923 

Third Corps 6,130 

Fifth Corps 9,663 

Sixth Corps 12,832 

Eleventh Corps 5,513 

Twell’tli Corps (except one battery on re- 

conn oissance) 9,757 


Total 66,138 

Adding to this the loss of 21,905 sus- 
tained by the commands mentioned, 
gives an approximate calculation of 
the strength of the seven army corps, 
viz., 78,043. 


There are no field returns of the Cavalry Corps or the 
Artillery Keserve for July 4th. But by assuming, in 
round nmnhers, 78,000 as the maximum fighting strength 
of the seven army corps, and adding 13,000 lor the Cav- 
alry Corps, and 2500 for the Artillery Reserve (as shown 
by the return for June 30th), an aggregate of 93,500 is ob- 
tained. 

The effective strength as reported by the seven army 
corps commanders at tbe council held on the evening 
of July 2d, was as follows; “About 9000, 12,500, 9000, 
6000, 8500, 6000, 7000,— total 58,000. 

Unfortunately the i)articular corps represented by 
these figures are not stated lu the minutes of the coun- 
cil. 

According to the returns of the Confederate Army for 
May 31st. 1863 (the latest immediately preceding the bat- 
tle), the “ effective total ” of enlisted men was : 


Infantry 54,366 

Stuart’s Cavalry 9,636 

Artillery 4,460 


Alexander’s and G arnett’s artillery battalions, consist- 
ing of ten batteries, are not included in the above figures. 
Tbcir eft’ective strength may, however, ho put at 800 
officers and men. Tliei'e were also 0116 officers borne 
on the return as “ present for duty,” which, added to 
the foregoing, give an aggregate of 76,268 officers and 

The accessions by organizations to the army between 
May 31st and July 3d, were as follows ; 

Estimated at 
not less than 


Ist. Pettigrew’s Infantry brigade 2,000 

2d. Jenkins’s cavalry brigade' 1,600 

3d, Imbodeu’s cavalry brigade 2,000 

Total gain 6,600 

The loss by organizations during the same period was : 

1st. Corse’s brigade and one regiment of 
Pettigrew’s brigade left at Hanover 

Court House, Va 2,000 

2d. Three regiments of Early’s division 

left at Winchester, Va 1,000 

3d. One regiment of Stuart’s oavalxy left 

In Virginia 860 

Total loss (estimated) 3,860 


or a net gain of 2260, which, added to the strength on 
May Slst, of 76,268, makes a maximum in the campaign 
of 77,618. After making a liberal allowance for losses 
bj' sickness, straggling, guards to prisoners and casual- 
ties in the various encounters between June 1st and 
June 30th inclusive, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
. General Lee had at his command on the field of battle, 
from first to last, an army mimhcring at least 70,000 men 
of all arms. 
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UNION CAVALRYMAN — THE WATER-CALL. 


THE CONQUEST OF ARKANSAS.^ 

BY COLONEL THOMAS L. SNEAD. 

I HAVE already sketched in this work the chief events of the war west of the 
Mississippi, down to the defeat of Van Dorn and Price by Curtis, in the 
battle of Elkhorn [see Vol. I.,p. 263], and the withdrawal of the Confederate 
forces to Des Arc, whither boats were to be sent by Beauregard to transport 
them to Memphis. 

Van Dorn, after issuing orders for the transfer of the army from Des 
Arc to Memphis, to reenforce the army of Albert Sidney Johnston, in west 
Tennessee, went, on March 29th, 1862, to Corinth, accompanied by Colonel 
Dabney H. Maury, in order to confer personally with Johnston and Beauregard 
as to the movement of his command. He was directed to return forthwith 
to Arkansas and bring every man that he could to Corinth, in all haste, so as 
to take part in the projected attack upon G-rant, who was then at Pittsburg 
Landing. 

IJntil Van Dorn returned to Des Are, on April 5th, it was not generally 
known that the Trans-Mississippi army was to be sent across the river, 
and that Missouri and Arkansas were to be abandoned to the enemy. The 
governors of both of these States protested earnestly against the movement, 
and the troops themselves manifested the greatest unwillingness to leave 
their homes in possession of the enemy, while they should go far away to 
fight for others. But Van Dorn assured them that they were to be brought 
back to Arkansas as soon as the impending battle on the Tennessee had been 

^ Including tlie battles of Prairie Grove and tbe capture of Arkansas Post, Helena, and Little Eock. 
See also “Naval Operations in tbe Vicksburg Campaign,” to follow. — Editobs. 
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fouglit, and Price, though he utterly disapproved of the movement, used his 
influence with the men to induce them to go willingly. They all consented 
to go, and the mounted men were even persuaded to leave their horses 
behind them. On the 8th of April, 1862, Little’s Missouri brigade embarked 
for Memphis, quickly followed by the remainder of the Army of the West, 
twenty thousand men. Few of these ever got back to their Western homes, 
and Arkansas and Missouri were abandoned to their fate; moreover, Van 
Dorn was too late for the battle of Shiloh. 

The transfer of Van Dorn’s forces to Corinth resulted before the middle of 
May not only in the abandonment of Missouri and northern Arkansas to the 
enemy, but in the transfer by Halleck of more than thrice as many Union 
troops from the Trans-Mississippi to the Tennessee to meet them there. This 
policy of depleting the forces west of the Mississippi, persisted in by the 
Confederate authorities, thenceforth down to the fall of Vicksburg, was one 
of the gravest of those blunders whereby the downfall of the Confederacy 
was precipitated. 

Curtis meanwhile moved without opposition from Elkhorn into north- 
eastern Ai’kansas, and on the 3d of May occupied Batesville, a small town 
on White Eiver within ninety miles of Little Eock. His effective force, after 
sending two divisions, under Generals Asboth and Jeff. C. Davis, to the 
Tennessee, still amounted to 12,422 men. Nothing now prevented him from 
moving against the capital and the valley of the Arkansas, but the difficulty 
of subsisting his army so far from its base of supply, which was Bt. Louis. 

In spite of this difficulty he had begun to advance to Little Eock, and his 
outposts were within thirty-five miles of that city (where he was to assume 
the position of military governor), when the evacuation of Corinth and the 
consequent opening of the Mississippi to Vicksburg also opened the White 
Eiver to the Federal fleet and furnished him, as he hoped, a safe and con- 
venient water communication with his base. While waiting for the opening 
of this new line of communication, for which gun-boats and transports were 
being made ready, he lay inactive at Batesville. 

Van Dorn, on leaving Arkansas, had assigned Brigadier-General Eoane to 
the command of that State. There were no troops there except a few com- 
panies of State militia, and these were badly organized and poorly armed ; 
and Eoane, though he had been governor of the State and was a brave and 
estimable gentleman, amiable and popular, was wholly unfit for a military 
command. Besides these militia companies there were some 5000 or 6000 
Indian and mixed (Indian and white) troops in the Indian Territory under 
Brigadier-General Albert Pike, but they could hardly be accounted a force, 
as they were of no value except on furlough, and had even then to be fed 
and clothed, and supplied with all sorts of things, and treated with great 
consideration and gentleness. 

Arkansas was thus utterly undefended, and her people, feeling that they 

3>T1i 6 Army of tlie Soutli-west consisted, May ISth., 1862, of three divisions under Grenerals Fred- 
erick Steele, E. A. Carr, and P J Osterhans General Sigel was assigned to duty in the East by 
orders dated June Ist, 1862. — Editors. 
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had been abandoned by the Confederate Grovernment, were fast becoming 
despondent or apathetic. Those living to the north of the Arkansas among 
the mountains which rise west of the White and Black rivers were fast 
submitting to the authority of the Union, and many of them were enlisting 
in the Union arm^^ The slave-holders that lived in the valley of the Arkan- 
sas and on the rich alluvial lands south of that river and along the Mississippi 
were in despair. The governor and State officers were making ready to 
abandon the capital, and that part of the population which still remained loyal 

to the Confederacy was panic-stricken. 
In these straits a delegation was sent to 
Beauregard, to whose Department the 
Trans-Mississippi still belonged, to beg 
him to appoint Major-G-eneral Hindman to 
the command, from which Van Dorn had 
been taken, and to authorize him to raise 
an army for the defense of the State. 

Hindman was consequently assigned, on 
the 26th of May, to the command of the 
Trans-Mississippi District, comj)rising the 
States of Missouri and Arkansas and 
that part of Louisiana north of the Red 
River and the Indian Territory. He had 
commanded a brigade at Shiloh, was 
wounded there, and had been promoted 
for good conduct. 

Leaving Corinth at once Hindman went 
to Memphis, which the Confederates were 
preparing to evacuate as soon as Corinth should be abandoned. There he 
collected a few supplies for his army, and “ impressed ” a million dollars 
that was in the banks. Thus equipped, he hastened to Little Rock, where 
he assumed command of his district and established headquarters on the 
31st of May, 1862. With great energy and with administrative ability of 
the highest order, he went to work to create an army and provide supplies 
for it. He declared martial law, and scattered his provost-marshals all, over 
the State ; enforced the Conscript Law | remorselessly ; collected thousands 
of stragglers that were skulking in all directions ; arrested deserters and shot 
scores of them ; sent recruiting officers into north Arkansas and Missouri ; 
stopped five Texas regiments that were on their way to Beauregard ; estab- 
lished workshops for making powder, shot, arms, clothing, and other supplies 

Confederate Conscript Law, entitled control of the President of the Confederacy dnring 
“ An act to provide for the public defense,” was the war. The act further provided that all per- 
approved April 16th, 1862. This act annulled’ sons under the age of eighteen years or over the 
all previous contracts made by volunteers, and age of thirty-five years, who were in military ser- 
virtually constituted all men over eighteen years vice at the time of the passage of the act, should 
of age and under thirty -five, soldiers during the be held to duty in the organizations where they 
continuance of the war. The provisions withdrew were then serving, for a period of ninety days, 
from state control all male citizens within the unless their places in the ranks should be filled by 
ages prescribed and made them subject to the other recruits. — Editoes. 
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for his forces ; and worked in every way so intelligently and earnestly that early 
in July he had an army of about 20,000 armed men and 46 pieces of artillery. 

Not only had Little Rock and the valley of the Arkansas been saved to the 
Confederacy, but Curtis’s position at BatesviUe was fast becoming untenable. 
In front he was threatened by Hindman, who was growing stronger and 
bolder every day, while behind him the Missourians were organizing in all 
directions to break his long line of communication with St. Louis. The 
failure of a gun-boat expedition ^ to relieve him from this precarious situation 
determined him to retreat across the swamps to Helena. Hindman resolved 
to attack him. Sending a considerable force under Brigadier-Greneral Albert 
Rust to get between the retreating army and Helena, and to hold the crossing 
of the almost impassable Cache, he himself set off in pursuit. But Rust, 
though a very successful politician, was one of the most incompetent of all 
“ political generals,” and was easily brushed out of the way by Curtis, who, 
conquering the greater obstacles which Nature opposed to his march, got 
safely to Helena on the 13th of July. 

Meanwhile the Confederate Government, yielding to the importunities of 
General Price and of the representatives of the States west of the Mississippi, 
and alarmed by the progress of the Union 
armies in that direction, determined to 
prosecute more vigorously the war in 
the West, and to make some effort to 
recover Missouri and that part of Loui- 
siana which the Union armies had con- 
quered. 

Accordingly, just after McCleUan’s 
“change of base” to the James, Gen- 
eral J. B. Magruder, who had won dis- 
tinction in the Virginia campaign and 
was believed to be an officer of great 
, ability and force, was assigned to the 
command of the Trans-Mississippi, which 
was now, for the first time, made a sep- 
arate department. He was told that 
Hindman, Dick Taylor, and Price would 
be ordered to report to him — Taylor to 
command the forces in Louisiana, Hind- 
man the District of Arkansas, and Price 
the army which was to be sent into Missouri. But hardly had this wise plan 
been agreed upon before it was set aside. MEagruder, who was -akeady on 
his way to the West, was recalled to Richmond, and subsequently ordered to 
Texas ; Price was directed to remain in Mississippi ; \ and Major-General 
Theophilus H. Holm.es was assigned to the command of the Trans-Mississippi. 

I See ‘‘Naval Operations,” to follow. — Ebitoes. retreat to Ripley, General Price and Ms forces 

\See “With Price East of the Mississippi,” Vol. eontinned to he attached to the Department of 
IL, p. 717. Alter the battle of Corinth and the Mississippi and East Lonisiana.—EniTOKS. 
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G-eneral Holmes reached Vicksburg on the 30th of July, and on the 12th of 
August established the headquarters of his department at Little Eock. The 
force which Hindman turned over to him consisted of about 18,000 infantry 
“effectives,” some 6000 mounted men, 54 pieces of artiUery, and 7000 or 
8000 unarmed men in camps of instruction. 

Hindman was now ordered by Holmes to concentrate the greater part of 
this force near Fort Smith on the western border of the State, and to organ- 
ize there an expedition into Missouri, which State was at that time in the 
utmost commotion. 

When Halleck went to the Tennessee in April, 1862, to assume command of 
the armies which he was to lead against Corinth, he left Schofield in command 

of the Union troops in Missouri. This 
force consisted chiefly of the State militia 
which Schofield had himself organized. 
Before the end of the summer this militia 
had an effective strength of about fifty 
thousand men. Q-reat as this force was, 
Schofield did not find- it sufficient to 
hold the Missourians in subjection and 
to disperse the roving bands which kept 
up the fight for their State upon its own 
soil, and he had to call to his assistance 
several considerable bodies of Union 
troops. With the aid of these he was 
gradually driving the Confederate bands 
out of the State when he learned, toward 
the last of August, that Hindman was 
gathering an army for the invasion of 
Missouri. Eumor so magnified the great- 
ness of this invasion that Schofield fancied that Hindman was at the head of 
from 40,000 to 70,000 men. He accordingly called eagerly for help. The 
Department of the Missouri was thereupon enlarged by the addition of 
Kansas; and on the 24th of September Curtis was assigned to the com- 
mand of it. Curtis ordered Schofield, who was then at Springfield, to take 
command of all the troops in the south-west. At the same time he ordered 
G-eneral J. G-. Blunt, who was commanding in Kansas, to reenforce Schofield 
with aU his available men. This order was promptly obeyed, and Schofield 
found himself by the 1st of October at the head of about 11,000 effectives 
with 16 pieces of artillery. This force he called the “Army of the Frontier.” 

Hindman assumed personal command of the Confederate troops in north- 
western Arkansas on the 24th of August. These consisted of between 9000 
and 10,000 men, of whom about 3000 were Indians, under command of 
Colonel Douglas H. Cooper. With this force he moved to the borders of 
Missouri, and took position along the line between that State and Arkansas. 
His advance consisted of a brigade of Missouri Cavalry (two thousand strong, 
perhaps), lying in and around Newtonia under Colonel Joseph 0. Shelby, one 
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of the very best officers I have ever known. The men had all just been 
recruited in Missouri, and were as fine a body of young fellows as ever fought 
under any flag. 

Hindman had hardly entered Missomd when, on the 10th of September, he 
was recalled to Little Bock by General Holmes, in order to help organize the 
troops in that neighborhood for his expedition. He left Bains in command, 
with orders not to provoke an engagement. Matters remained quiet till the 
30th of September, when General Frederick Salomon with a part of Blunt’s 
reenforcements approached Hewtonia. Cooper with 4000 or 5000 Indians and 
mixed troops had previously joined Shelby. Together they attacked Salomon 
and drove him back in confusion. Schofield marched at once to the assistance 
of Salomon, and on the 4th of October reached Newtonia. Cooper and Shelby 
fell back toward Bains. Thereupon Schofield continued to advance, driving 
the Confederates before him out of Missouri and into the mountains of 
Arkansas. Thence Cooper continued to retreat toward the Indian Territory, 
while Bains made his way to Huntsville. Schofield sent Blunt in pursuit of 
Cooper, who was overtaken at Old Fort Wayne near Maysville on the 22d 
of October and completely routed and 
driven into the Indian Territory. 

Hindman had meanwhile returned to 
Fort Smith on the 15th of October. 

Learning there of the disasters that had 
befallen his army, he hastened to the 
front, relieved Bains, assumed command 
himself, and was about to take a strong 
position near Fayetteville, whither re- 
enforcements were hastening to him, 
when Schofield on the 27th of October 
again advanced. Hindman thereupon 
retreated somewhat precipitately to the 
banks of the Arkansas, whence he wrote 
to Holmes that with another division he 
could “ move into Missouri, take Spring- 
field, and winter on the Osage at least.” 

Schofield, whose effective strength had 
been increased by reenforcements to 
over sixteen thousand men, having accomplished the object of his expedi- 
tion, now returned toward Springfield with two divisions of the Army of the 
Frontier, leaving Blunt with another division in the vicinity of Fayetteville 
to guard the mountain passes. Believing that hostilities were ended for the 
winter, and being ill, he turned over the command of the Army of the 
Frontier to Blunt on the 20th of November, and went to St. Louis. 

Blunt was a typical Kansas man of that period. Born in Maine, he had 
practiced medicine in Ohio, and gone thence to Kansas when that territory 
was the battle-field between slavery and freedom. Deeply inspired by the fierce 
passions which that savage conflict generated, he was one of the first to enlist 
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for the defense of the Union and the abolition of slavery. He was rapidly pro- 
moted, and on the 8th of April, 1862, was made brigadier-general and assigned 
to the command of the Department of Kansas. He was then 36 years old. 

While Hindman was actively reorganizing his army on the Arkansas, about 
fifty miles south of Dayetteville (where Blunt was), and getting ready to move 
again into Missouri, Holmes, who was doing all that he could to reenforce 
him, was ordered by reason of the exigencies of the war on the eastern side 
of the Mississippi to abandon the Missouri expedition. 

The disastrous defeat of Van Dorb at Corinth in October, 1862, opened the 
way to Hrant to move overland against Vicksburg, which stronghold and Port 
Hudson were the only places that the Confederates then. held on the Missis- 
sippi. Leaving Grand Junction on the 4th of November Grant advanced 
toward Holly Springs, Van Dorn falling back before him. McClernand was at 
the same time concentrating at Memphis a large force which was to move by 
the river and cooperate in the attack upon Vicksburg. Alarmed by these great 
preparations the Confederate Government, which had sent Pemberton, who 
had been in command of the Department of South Carolina and Georgia, to 
supersede Van Dorn, instructed Holmes, under date of November 11th, to 
send ten thousand men to Vicksburg if possible. Holmes, on receiving this 
order, straightway ordered Hindman to abandon the invasion of Missouri and 
return to Little Eock with his army. Hindman protested ; and to entreaties 
from Van Dorn, Pemberton, and Joseph B. Johnston (who on the 24th of 
November had been assigned to the command), and to the reiterated orders 
of the President and Secretary of War requiring him to reenforce Vicksburg, 
Holmes only replied that he could do nothing as “ two-thirds of his force 
was in north-western Arkansas to meet a heavy advance from Springfield.” 
He nevertheless again ordered Hindman to bring his army to Little Bock 
without further delay. 
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Hindman, however, had made up his mind to attack Blunt before obeying 
Holmes’s order. He had already sent Marmadnke toward Cane Hill with a 
division of cavalry ; and sMi*mishing was taking place almost daily between 
him and Blunt, who had some 7000 or 8000 men. At last Blunt attacked in 
force on the 28th of November, and drove Marmadnke back to the vicinity 
of Van Buren. Blunt then took position at Cane Hill. 

Hindman resolved to attack him there with his whole available force. 
Leaving Van Buren on the 3d of December with 9000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, 
and 22 pieces of artillery, about 11,500 men in all, he drove in Blunt’s pick- 
ets on the evening of the 6th, and was getting ready to attack him the next 
evening, when he learned that Gleneral H. J. Herron was coming to reenforce 
Blunt with about 4000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 30 guns, and was already 
entering Fayetteville. 

Blunt had learned on the 24th of December that Hindman was moving his 
infantry from the south side of the Arkansas to the north side of that river. 
He immediately ordered Herron, who was encamped with two divisions of 
the Army of the Frontier near Springfield, to come instantly to Cane Hill. 
That excellent officer broke camp on the morning of the 3d, and, marching 
110 miles in 3 days, reached Elkhorn on the evening of the 6th of December. 

There seemed nothing to prevent Hindman from first destroying Herron 
and then turning upon Blunt and defeating him ; for Herron and Blunt were 
twelve miles apart and the Confederates lay between them. Indeed that was 
what Hindman determined to do. Masking his movement from Blunt by so 
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disposing a brigade of cavalry as to deceive Mm into believing tliat it was be 
whom lie was about to attack, Hindman moved at 3 o’clock on the morning 
of December 7th against Herron. His cavalry under Marmaduke soon 
encountered Herron’s on the march to Blunt, and drove them back upon the 
main body. Herron brought up his entire force, and Marmaduke gave way 
in turn. Hindman thereupon brought up his infantry, but, instead of attack- 
ing, as he ought to have done, took a strong position and awaited Herron’s 
attack. This fatal mistake gave the victory to Blunt. Herron did attack 

at noon. The moment that Blunt 
heard Herron’s guns he rushed to his 
assistance, and Hindman had then to 
confront the united army, which was 
not ohly stronger than his own in 
numbers, but very much stronger in 
organization, arms, artillery, and lead- 
ership. Darkness ended the battle. 
During the night Hindman withdrew 
his army and retreated toward Van 
Buren. Blunt did not prusue. Hind- 
man’s loss in killed, wounded, and 
missing was 1317; Blunt’s was 1251, 
of which 918 belonged to Herron’s two 
divisions, which bore the brunt of 
the battle, known as ‘‘the battle of 
Prairie G-rove.” 

Hindman sheltered his demoralized 
army behind the Arkansas, opposite 
Van Buren, and tried to reorganize it. 
It was still lying there when, on December 28th, Blunt dashed into Van Buren 
at the head of a small mounted force, and hastened the long-projected Confed- 
erate retreat to Little Bock, which place was reached toward the middle of 
January. During the long and dreary march thither the troops, who were not 
clad to withstand the snows and rains of winter, suffered severely. Sickness 
increased alarmingly; the men straggled at will; hundreds deserted; and 
Hindman’s army faded away. Hindman “ was a man of genius and could 
have commanded a department, or have been a minister of war ; but he could 
not command an army in the field, or plan and execute a battle.” 

A disaster almost as great as that which had befallen Holmes in western 
Arkansas befell him in the eastern part of the State while Hindman was 
retreating to Little Bock, The Confederates had strongly fortified the Post 
of Arkansas, on the north bank of the Arkansas, 50 miles above the mouth 
of the river, and 117 miles below Little Bock. The fort was primarily 
intended for the protection of that city and of the valley of the Arkansas, 
but it was also useful to the Confederates in obstructing the navigation of the 
Mississippi. Several unsuccessful attempts to capture it had been made, but 
now it was about to fall. 
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When Grant was ready to move overland against Vicksburg he ordered 
Sherman, in the absence of IVIcClernand, \ to take all the troops at Mem- 
phis and Steele’s division at Helena, and to move with Porter’s fleet 
by the river and cooperate in the attack. Grant had advanced a part 
of his own immediate army as far as Holly Springs, where lie established 
a great depot of supplies, and was about to move forward when Van 
Horn, by a splendid dash upon Holly Springs, ^ on the 20th of December, 
and Forrest, by a brilliant raid into west Tennessee, so broke Grant’s com- 
munications and destroyed his supplies that he was forced to abandon his 


"X On the 21st of October, 1862, Secretary Stan- 
ton by a confidential order authorized Majoi-Gen- 
eral John A MeClernand, then in Washington, to 
proceed to the States of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa 
for the purpose of raising and organizing troops 
for an expedition, to be commanded by him, having 
for its object the capture of Vicksburg, the freeing 
of the Mississippi, and the opening of navigation to 
New Oileans On the 9th of November General 
Banks was ordered to relieve General Butler, at 
New Orleans, and proceed to open the Mississippi 
from below General MeClernand was authorized 
to show his confidential oiders to the governors 
of the States named, but they were not communi- 
cated to General Grant, who, on October 16th, 
was formally assigned to the command of the 
Department of the Tennessee, a command he had 
been exercising ever since Halleek went to Wash- 
ington in July Being advised, however, of the 
President’s strong desire for a movement against 
Vicksbui'g, General Grant made his prepara- 
tions for a combined attack on that stronghold 
by a force descending the river on transports 
from Memphis and a heavier force under his 
own command moving by land along the general 
line of the Jackson railroad Some correspond- 
ence took place by telegraph between General 
Grant and General Halleek, as General-in-Cliief, 
regarding a commander for the nver column, 
to which McClernand’s levies were assigned as 
they reported at Cairo, aud General Grant was 
authorized to designate the commander, unless 
otherwise ordered General Grant had already 
indicated to Halleek his purpose of assigning 
Sherman ; General Halleek replied, December 
9th, that Sherman would be his choice, but that 
the President might insist on naming the com- 
mander Finally, just as the expedition was 
ready to start from Memphis, General Grant, at 
Oxford, Mississippi, received General Halleek’s 
telegram of December 1 8th, directing him to give 
the command to MeClernand. General MeClernand, 
who had also been in correspondence with the Gov- 
ernment on this subject and had now received cor- 
responding orders direct, was at that moment on 

The origm of the expedition down the Mississippi, 
Decemhor 12th to January 4th, under Sherman’s com- 
mand, IS given in General Grant’s “ Personal Memoirs ” 
(C L Webster & Go ), as follows 

“ During the delay at Oxford in repairing railroads, I learned 
that an expedition down the Mississippi now was inevitable, 
and, desiring to have a competent commander in charge, I 


his way to report for duty. General Grant’s tele- 
gram to him at Cairo did not find him promptly, 
and General Grant’s telegram to Sherman, intended 
to cause him to wait for MeClernand, did not reach 
Memphis until after Sherman with the advance of 
his troops had started The capture of Holly 
Springs on the 20th of December broke up General 
Grant’s cooperating movement by land Sherman, 
knowing nothing of the enforced change of Grant’s 
plans, attacked alone the reenforced garrison of 
Vicksburg, at Chickasaw’s Bluffs, and was repulsed 
with heavy loss [Seep 462] The following day, 
January 4th, General MeClernand arrived and took 
command of the expedition, to which he gave the 
name of the Army of the Mississippi,” dividing it 
into two corps, commanded by Major-Gen eial Sher- 
man and Brigadier-General George W. Morgan 
Without waiting for further instructions, McCler- 
nand at once moved up the Arkansas Biver and 
captured the works known as Arkansas Post, with 
about five thousand prisoners Grant at first dis- 
approved of the movement as having been made 
without orders MeClernand, however, considered 
himself an independent commander All ques- 
tion as to McClernand’s position disappeared in 
the reorganization of the forces under General 
Grant, December 18th, 1862, into four army 
corps the Thirteenth to be commanded by Mc- 
Clernand, the Fifteenth by Sherman, the Sixteenth 
by Huilbut, the Seventeenth by McPherson 

Editors 

The post at Holly Springs was commanded by 
Colonel R C Murphy, 8th Wisconsin Volunteers, 
and the force there consisted of the 8th Wisconsin 
and a portion of the 62d Illinois Infantry, and 
six companies of the 2d Illinois Cavaky. The sur- 
prise was made at daylight, and was complete, but 
many of the soldiers resisted capture. The cav- 
alrymen distinguished themselves by bold attacks 
on isolated parties of the enemy, and lost nine 
killed and thirty-nine wounded in these affrays. 
The value of the stores destroyed was estimated 
by Graut at $400,000, and by Van Dorn at 
$1,500,000 Fifteen hundred prisoners were 
taken by Van Dorn — Editors 

oruBi ed .Slieiman, on tlie 8tli of December, back to Mempliis 
to take cliaige As stated, my action in sending Slier 

man back was expedited by a desire to get Inm in command 
of tbe forces separated from my direct supervision I feared 
that delay miglit bring McCleinand, wlio was liia senior and 
wlio bad antlioiity from tbe Pieaidentaiid Seoretaiy of War, 
to exercibc tbatpaiticular command,— aud independently ” 
Editors. 
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movement ; I and on the 23d of December he ordered Sherman to delay 
his expedition. But Sherman was aheady on the way to Yicksbiirg, whence, 
after making an ineffectual attempt to capture the place [see p. 462], he 
reembarked his army and rethed to Milliken’s Bend. 

McOlernand arrived at Milliken’s Bend on the 3d of January, 1863, and the 
next day assumed command of the expedition. Having nothing better to do, 
he determined to capture the Post of Arkansas, and to occupy the State. 
Accordingly, on the 4th of January, he embarked his army, 32,000 strong, 
on transports, and set sail for the Arkansas, accompanied by Porter’s fleet — 
3 iron-clads and 6 gun-boats. Reaching the vicinity of the Post oh the 9th 
he disembarked his men the next day. The garrison consisted of about five 
thousand men under command of Brigadier-Heneral Thos. J. Churchill. The 
tfon-clads began the attack on the 10th. It was renewed the next day by 


4 . On the 1 1th of December General N, B. For- 
rest moved with his brigade from Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, toward the Tennessee river*, at Clifton, 
crossing on the 15th, under instructions from 
Bragg, who was at Murfreesboro’, to operate 
against Grant’s communications in west Tennes- 
see, On the 16th Forrest captured Lexington, 
securing a number of prisoners, including Colonei 
Robert G. Ingersoll and Major L. H. Kerr, llth 
Illinois Cavalry. Two detachments were now 
sent to cut the Mobile and Ohio Railroad at points 
north and south of Jackson, and on the 19th 
Forrest, with the remainder of his men, about four 
hundred, advanced on the town. A force, consist- 
ing of the 43d and 61st Illinois Infantry and por- 
tions of the llth Illinois, 5th Ohio, and 2d West 
Tennessee Cavalry, under Colonel Adolph Engel- 
mann of the 43d Illinois, disputed the advance of 
Forrest, and kept up a running fight until within 
reach of the fortifications and reSuforcements 
had arrived from the south. General Forrest 
now withdrew and moved with united forces on 
Humboldt and Trenton, capturing both posts and 


destroying the stockades and garrison stores. 
From Trenton, Forrest moved north to Union 
City, near the Kentucky line, capturing that point 
and destroying railway bridges and trestling 
northward. From Union City the raiders passed 
along the North-western Railway to Mc-Kenzie’s 
Station, at the junction of the North-western and 
the Memphis and Ohio Railroads. On the 2Sth 
Forrest started from McKenzie southward toward 
Lexington. Meanwhile the Union troops along 
Forrest’s line of march that had escaped capture, 
strengthened hy reenforeements from below Jack- 
son, had resumed their stations at Trenton and 
Humboldt, and were preparing to cut oil! Forrest’s 
retreat. On the 31st the main body of the raiders 
was intercepted at Parker’s Cross Roads, on the 
road to Lexington, by a brigade under Colonel C. 
L. Dunham, subsequently joined by Colonel J. W, 
Fuller’s brigade, and after a desperate engagement 
FoiTest retired toward the Tennessee. Forrest’s 
estimate of Ms force in this battle is 1800 men. 
On January 2d, the whole command reorossed the 
Tennessee at Clifton,— Editors. 
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both army and navy, and after a terrific fjombardment of nearly four lionrs 
Churchill surrendered. The Confederate loss was 60 killed, 75 or 80 wounded, 
and 4791 prisoners ; the Union loss was 1061 killed and wounded. The next 
day McClernaiid received peremptory orders from Grrant to return forthwith 
to Milliken’s Bend with his en- 
tire command. 

By the disasters in the north- 
western part of the State and 
the captm-e of the Pos.t of Ar- 
kansas, and through the demor- 
alization consequent upon those 
events, the fine army which 
Hindman had turned over to 
Holmes on the 12th of August, 

1862, had been reduced within 
less than five months to about 
10,000 effectives, most of which 
were in camp near Little Eock. 

The ill consequences of 
Holmes’s incompetence to com- 
mand a department and of Hind- 
man’s unfitness to command an 
army, now began to be seriously 
felt by the Confederacy. For 
not only was Holmes wholly unable to do anything for the relief of Vicks- 
burg, but his weakness relieved the Federal general-in-chief of all appre- 
hension of another invasion, of Missouri, and of all fear for the safety of 
Helena. Halleck consequently ordered 19,000 of the force at Helena, includ- 
ing those with which Steele had joined Sherman in December, to be sent 

to Grant, leaving a garrison of 
only about 5000 men for the 
defense of the place. All this 
was done before the 19th of Jan- 
uary, 1863. Curtis was also or- 
dered to send all the men that 
could be spared from Missouri to 
the Mississippi to cooperate in 
the capture of Vicksburg. 

Schofield, who had resumed 
command of the Army of the 
Frontier, immediately after the 
battle of Prairie Grove, began in 
consequence of this order to withdraw the greater part of his army, which 
was then 18,000 strong, from north-western Arkansas and put it on the 
march through Missouri to north-eastern Arkansas, where it was to be joined 
by Davidson with six thousand cavaky from St. Louis. * 



SECTION OE A CASEMATE OP PORT HINDMAN. 
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Schofield proposed that ten thousand of these men should be sent to Grant 
instead. This led to the culmination of long-existing differences between 
Cmdis and Schofield, the former of whom represented the Eadical or Aboli- 
tion faction of the TJnion men of Missouri, while the latter represented the 
Conservative faction, at whose head was Governor Gamble. Curtis desired to 
retain the 45,000 “effectives” that were in the State in order to dragoon the 
Southern sympathizers into submission. Schofield thought that a part of 

these men could be better 
employed elsewhere. Curtis 
was sustained by the Gov- 
ernment, and on the 1st of 
April Schofield was, at his 
own request, relieved from 
duty in Missouri. Curtis’s 
conduct, however, soon 
raised such a storm in Mis- 
souri that the President on 
the 10th of March ordered 
General E.Y. Sumner, from 
the Army of the Potomac, to relieve him. Sumner died on the way to St. 
Louis, and thereupon the President, on the 13th of May, ordered Schofield 
to relieve Curtis. 

Schofield at once postponed further operations against Arkansas until 
after the all-important struggle for Vicksbm’g had been decided, and sent 
nearly twelve thousand of his men thither and to Tennessee, making more 
than thirty thousand men that were sent out of Missouri to reenforce Grant 
at Vicksburg, a force which gave him the victory there and opened all the 
Western waters to the Union fleets and armies. 

Even President Davis at last saw that General Holmes was unfit for his 
great command, and on the 7th of Eebruary, 1863, ordered Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Edmund Kirby Smith to relieve him, and sent General Price to report 
to Smith. The latter assumed command of the Department of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi at Alexandria, in Louisiana, on the 7th of March, 1863. Taylor was 
left in command of Louisiana, and Magruder of Texas. Holmes was put in 
command of the District of Arkansas. The change ‘resulted in very little, if 
any, advantage to the Confederacy, for Smith was even feebler than Holmes, 
and though attempting to do a great deal more did almost nothing. 

General Price reached Little Eoek on the 25th of March and was assigned 
to the command of Hindman’s division. The state of affairs in Arkansas at 
that time is quite accurately depicted in a letter which the Confederate Sec- 
retary of War addressed to General Smith on the 18th of March. He says: 

“ From a variety of sources, many of which I cannot doubt, the most deplorable accounts 
reach this department of the disorder, confusion, and demoralization everywhere prevalent 
both with the armies and people of that State. The commanding general [Holmes] seems, while 
esteemed for Ms virtues, to have lost the confidence and attachment of all ; and the next in com- 
mand, General Hindman, who is admitted to have shown energy and ability, has rendered him- 
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HELENA, ARKANSAS. FROM A PHOTOORARH JLADB IN 1888. 

self by alleged acts of violence and tyranny perfectly odious. The consequences as depicted are 
fearful. The army is stated to have dwin^ed by desertion, sickness, and death from 40,000 or 
50,000 men to some 15,000 or 18,000, who are disaffected and helpless, and are threatened with 
positive starvation from deficiency of mere necessaries. The people are represented as in a state 
of consternation, multitudes suffering for means of subsistence, and yet exposed from gangs of 
lawless marauders and desex'ters to being plundered of the little they have.” 

Such was the outlook in Arkansas when Price assumed command of 
a division at Little Rock on the 1st of April. Holmes’s entire force in 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory at that time (exclusive of Walker’s 
division which was soon sent to Taylor in Louisiana) aggregated less 
than 12,500 officers and men. Seven thousand of these constituted 
Price’s division, which was stationed near Little Rock. With them Price 
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would have done something had he not been repressed by both Smith 
and Holmes. 

At last toward the middle of June Enrby Smith determined to do some- 
thing for the relief of Yioksbnrg, and as the President had frequently sug- 
gested an attack upon Helena he ordered Holmes to move from Little Rock 
for that place. He could hardly have done anything more unwise, for Helena 
was garrisoned by 5000 men, and was strongly fortified. It was also pro- 
tected by gun-boats, and could not have been held 24 hours even if it had 
been taken. 

The Confederates bivouacked within five miles of Helena on the evening of 
the 3d of July, and Holmes then learned for the first time the difficulties 
which he was to encounter. Between him and the city rose a succession of 
precipitous hills over which it was impossible to move artillery, and difficult 
to manoeuvi-e infantry. The hills nearest the city were occupied by strong 
redoubts, — G-raveyard HiU in the center, Port Eighter on the north, and 
Port Hindman on the south, — and these redoubts were all connected by a 
line of bastions. In the low ground between these hills and Helena was a 
strong work,— Port Curtis, — and in the river lay the gun-boat Tyler ^ Lieu- 
tenant Commanding James M. Prichett, whose great guns were to do no 
little execution. The Union forces were under the command of G-eneral 
B. M. Prentiss. [See organization, p. 460.] 

Holmes, nothing daunted, for he was both brave and fearless, ordered the 
attack to be made at daybreak of the 4th of July. Price with 3095 men was 
to take Graveyard Hill ; Pagan with 1770 men to attack Port Hindman ; and 
Marmaduke and L. M. Walker were sent with 2781 men against Port Bighter. 
The attack was made as ordered; Price carried Graveyard Hill in gallant 
style and held it, but Pagan and Marmaduke were both repulsed, and the fire 
of the forts, rifle-pits, ’and gun-boat was then all concentrated against Price. 
By half-past 10 o’clock in the morning Holmes saw that his attack had failed 
and withdrew Price’s men from the field. Holmes’s force aggregated 7646 
officers and men. His losses were 173 killed, 687 wounded, and 776 missing, 
1636 in all. Prentiss’s force aggregated about 5000, but he says that he had 
only 4129 men in the fight, and that he lost 57 killed, 146 wounded, and 36 
missing, 239 in all. All this happened on the day that Grant’s victorious 
army entered Vicksbimg, and that Lee began his retreat from Gettysburg. 

Holmes withdrew his army to the White River, and, being ill, turned over 
the command of the District of Arkansas to General Price on the 23d of 
July. Price at once urged General Smith to concentrate his scattered forties 
on the Arkansas and to do something, but Smith was then too busy organiz- 
ing a sort of independent Trans-Mississippi Confederacy to have time for 
anything else. All that Price could do was to concentrate his own force for 
the defense of Little Rock, the approaches to which on the north side of 
the river he now began to fortify. 

The capture of Vicksburg and Port Hudson (the former on the 4th and 
the latter on the 8th of July) opened the way to the Union armies for active 
operations in Arkansas. Major-General Frederick Steele was accordingly 
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MAP OP THE OAPrraB OP LITTLE ROOK. 


sent with a force to Hele- 
na, and instructed to form 
a junction with Brigadier- 
General Davidson, who was 
moving south from Mis- 
souri, by Crowley’s Ridge, 
and to “ break up Price and 
occupy Little Rock.” 

Steele organized his ex- 
pedition at Helena on the 
5th of August, and moved 
thenoe with two divisions 
of infantry, a brigade of cavahy, and 39 guns to the White River, where 
he effected a junction with Davidson, who had 6000 cavalry, taught as 
dragoons, and three batteries. On the 18th of August Steele moved from 
Devall’s Bluff upon Little Rock with 13,000 ofOcers and men and 57 pieces of 
artillery. He was reenforced a few days later by True’s brigade, which 
raised his aggi’egate to nearly 14,500 “present.” Of this number 10,500 
were “ present for duty.” On the morning of the 10th of September he had 
come within eight miles of Little Rock. 

Price had “ present for duty ” 7749 men of all arms. About 6500 of these 
occupied the trenches on the north side of the Arkansas, and about 1250 
were disposed on the south side with orders to prevent the enemy from cross- 
ing the river. This was not easy to do, as the river was fordable at many 
points, and Davidson did in fact effect a crossing below Little Rock, about 
10 o’clock, without much difficulty. 

As soon as Price learned that his fortified position on the north side of the 
river had been turned by Davidson he withdrew his troops across the Arkan- 
sas, and evacuated Little Rock about 5 o’clock in the afternoon. Two bri- 
gades of Steele’s cavalry, under Colonel Lewis Merrill, started in pursuit, 
followed Marmaduke for a day, and returned to Little Rock on the 12th. 
General Price’s total casualties in the series of operations around Little Rook 
amounted to 64 killed, wounded, and missing ; General Steele’s to 137. 

Price continued his retreat undisturbed to Arkadelphia. There Holmes 
resumed command on the 25th of September. On the 7th of October Smith 
ordered him to fall back to Camden, whence he could either safely retreat 
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to Shreveport or cooperate with. Taylor, who was concentrating his forces 
on the Bed Biver. General Holmes’s “ present for duty ” then aggregated 
8532 officers and men ; General Taylor’s 13,649 ; and General Kirby Smith’s 
entire force in the Trans-Mississippi amounted to 41,887, of whom 32,971 
were “ present for duty.” 

Schofield’s force in Missouri and Arkansas at this time aggregated 47,000 
officers and men. Nearly eighteen thousand of these were in Arkansas under 

Steele. HaUeek, who was still gen- 
eral-in-chief, ordered Steele to hold 
the line of the Arkansas, and to wait 
till Banks was ready to cooperate 
with him from Port Hudson in an 
attack upon Shreveport, and in tak- 
ing possession of the Bed Biver and 
its valley. 

Holmes, not being pressed by 
Steele, settled his infantry quietly at 
Camden, while his cavalry indulged 
in a sort of spasmodic activity, the 
main object of which was to procure 
forage for their horses. 

A division of infantry — consisting 
of Churchill’s Arkansas brigade and 
Parsons’s Missouri brigade, the two 
having some five thousand efiect- 
ives — was near Spring Hill. On 
their left flank was Cabell’s brigade 
of Arkansas cavahy; and on their 
right, toward Camden, was Marma- 
duke with a division of Missouri cavalry — Shelby’s and Greene’s bri- 
gades. Cabell had about 1200 men for duty; Marmaduke about 2000. 
East of the Washita were Dockery’s brigade of cavalry and some other 
mounted men. 

Lieutenant-General E. Kirby Smith was kept very busy at Shreveport 
organizing bureaus and sub-bureaus ; fortifying his capital ; issuing orders 
and countermanding them ; and planning campaigns that were never to be 
fought. 

Throughout all his great department hostilities were virtually suspended 
during the autumn, throughout the winter, and far into the spring. His 
soldiers lay idle in their camps, and the people gave themselves up to cotton- 
trading and money-getting. Neither soldiers nor civilians did anything to 
sustain, or even to encourage, the armies which were fighting in Virginia 
and Tennessee against overwhelming odds. 

It was to no purpose that Dick Taylor and General Price begged Kirby 
Smith to concentrate the troops that were scattered through Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas, and to move them northward and into Missouri, where 
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they would at least create a diversiou in favor of Lee and of Johnston, even 
if they did not regain Arkansas and Missouri. Smith listened, hut did 
nothing. Yes! — he asked the President to reheve General Holmes from 
service m the Trans-Mississippi, and toward the middle of March this 
was done. 

General Price was then put in temporary command of what was left of 
the District of Arkansas — that small portion of the State which lies south of 
a line drawn east and west through Camden. 

General Price’s lines extended from Monticello in the east to the Indian 
Territory in the west, where General Samuel B. Maxey (who, from March, 
1875, till March, 1887, represented Texas in the United States Senate) had 
a mixed command of Texans and Indians, some two thousand strong. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES IN ARKANSAS. 

December 7tli, 1862 -September 14th, 1863. 

The composition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated give the gist of all the data obtainahle in the Official 
Records K stands for killed , w foi wounded , in w for inox tally wounded , m for captured oi missing , o f oi captui ed 

PRAIEIE GROVE, DECEMBER 7th, 1862 
UNION ARMY OF THE FRONTIER —Brig -Gen James G Blunt 


FIRST DIVISION, Brig -Gen James G Blunt 
Fust jBngade, Bug -Gen Frederick Salomon 6tli 
Kan Cav , Col William R Judson , 9tli Kan Cav , Col 
Edward Lynde, 3d Wis Cav (6 co’s), Maj Elias A 
Calkins , 9tli Wis Inf (tram guard), Col Charles E 
Salomon Brigade loss, m, l Second Brigade, Col 
William Weer 3d Indian Home Guard, Col William A 
PhiUips, loth Kan , Maj Henry H WiUiams, 13tliKan , 
Col Thomas M Bowen , 1st Kan. Battery, Lieut Mar- 
cus D Tenney Biigade loss k, 16 , w, 117, m, 6=138 
Third Brigade, Col William F Cloud Ist Indian Home 
Guard, Lieut -Col Stephen H Wattles, 2d Kan Cav, 
Lieut -Col Owen A Bassett , 11th Kan , Col Thomas 
Ewing, Jr , 2d Ind Battery, Capt John W Rahh, 2d 
Kan. Battery, Capt Henry Hopkins Biigade loss . k, 
8, W, G3=71 

SECOND DIVISION, Col Daniel Huston, Jr 
JEscoi t 1st Mo. Cav (2 co’s), Maj Charles Banzhaf 
First Brigade, Col John G Clark 26th Ind , Col John 
G Olaik, 7th Mo Oav.Maj EhphaletBredett (k), Capt 
Wesley R Love , A, 2d 111 Art’y, Lieut Herman Bor- 
ns Brigade loss k, 30, w, 181, m, 132=343 Second 
B) igade, Col Wilham McE Dye 37th HI , Lieut -Col 
John 0 Black (w), MaJ Heniy M Fiishie, 20th Iowa, 
Lieut -Col Joseph B Leake , 2d Battahon, 6th Mo Cav, 


Maj Samuel Montgomery, P, 1st Mo Ait’y, Capt David 
Muiphy Biigade loss k, 17 , w, 99 , m, 38 = 164 
THIRD DIVISION, Bng -Gen Fiancis J Herron (in com- 
mand of Second and Third Divisions ooinhined) 
Eseoit, etc Ist Mo Cav (battalion), Maj James M. 
Huhbaid (c), Capt Amos L Burrows Loss w, 6,m, 
13=18 

Fit st Brigade, Lieut -Col Henry Bertram 10th HI 
Cav,^ Xaeut-Col James Stuart, 1st Iowa CavJ Col 
James 0 Gower, 1st Battalion, 2d Wis Cav,^ Maj. 
Wilham H Miller, 20th Wis , Maj Hemy A Stair, L, 
1st Mo Ait’y, Capt Frank Baekof Brigade loss k,51; 
w, 169, m, 13 = 223 Second Brigade, Col Wilham W 
Oime 94th 111 , Lieut -Col John McNulta, 19th Iowa, 
Lieut -Col Samuel McFarland (k), Maj Daniel Kent, 
8th Mo Cav, ^ Col Washington F Geiger , E, 1st Mo. 
Art’y, Liout Joseph Foust Biigade loss k, 49, w, 
185, in, 14= 248 TTnattached 1st Ark Cav , Col M La 
Rue Harrison , 14th Mo S M Cav , Col. John M. Rich- 
ardson Unattached loss k, 4, w, 4, in, 47 = 66 
Total Union loss Killed, 174 , wounded, 813 , captured 
or missing, 263 = 1251 General Blunt says (“ Official 
Records,” Vol XXII , Ft I , p 76) “The entire force 
engaged did not exceed 7000, aliout 3000 cavalry not 
having been brought into action ” 


CONFEDERATE FIRST CORPS, TRANS-MISSISSIPPI ARMY —Maj -Gen Thomas C Hindman 


FOURTH (CAVALRY) DIVISION, Brig -Gen. John S. Mar- 
maduke 

Oarroll's Bngade, Col J O. Monroe Ark Reg’t, 
Maj John B Thompson, Ark Reg’t, Maj — . — John- 
ston Biigade loss k, 3,w, 12 = J5 Shelby’s Brigade, 
Col Joseph O Shelby Ist Mo , Lieut.-Col B F Gor- 
don, 2d Mo, Col Beal G Jeans, 3d Mo, Col G W 
Thompson, Scouts, Mai H Elliott , Quantnll’s Co , 

Lieut Gregg, Mo Battery, Capt H M Bledsoe, 

Mo Battery, Capt Westley Roberts MacDonald’s Bri- 
gade, Col Emmett MacDonald* Lane’s Tex Reg’t, 
Lieut.-Col R P Ciuinp, Mo Reg’t, Lieut -Col M, L 


Young, Ark Battery, Capt Henry C West Biigade 
loss k, 6, w, 22; m, 8 = 36 

Theie are no official reports of the other divisions 
engaged, and them composition is not given Gen- 
erals Frost and Shoup were the division command- 
ers, and the commanders of bxigades were Roane, 
Fagan, Parsons, McRae, and Shaver Malor-General 
Thomas C Hindman says (“Official Records,” Vol 
XXII, Pt T, p 140) that he had “lor the light less 
than 10,000 men of all arms ” He also {ibid, p. 142) 
reports his loss as 164 killed, 817 wounded, and 336 nuss- 
mg=1317 


i Temporarily organized as a cavalry brigade under Ool Dudley Wickersham 
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THE OPPOSING FORCES IN ARKANSAS. 

ARKANSAS POST (FORT HINDMAN), JANUARY 11th, IS 6: 


UNION ARMY OF THE MIS'SISSIPPT :3> — Majoi-GencialJoliu A MoClernand 


THIRTEENTH ARMY CORPri, Brig -Gen GeoigeW 
Morgan 

JEscoi t A, 3d lU Gav , Capt Rieliaicl H Ballmgei 
FIRST DIVISION, Bng -Gen Andrew J Smitli 
Escort C, Itli Ind Cav , Capt Joseph. P Lesshe 
First Brigade, Brig -Gen Stephen G. Burbridge 16th 
Ind, Lieut -Col .John M Oir (w), Maj James H Red- 
held, Col Thomas J Lucas, 60th Ind, Col Richard 
Owen, 67th Ind, Col Frank Emerson (w), 83d Ohio, 
Lieut -Col, Wilham H Baldwin, 96th Ohio, Col Joseph 
W Yanee; 23d Wis, Col Joshua J Guppey Biigade 
loss fc, 37 , w, 305 , m, 7 = 349 Second Bi ignde. Col 
William J Landrani 77th 111 , Col Davnd P Giiei , 
97th m, Col Fiiend S Rutheifoid, 108th 111, Col 
John Warner, laist 111 (not in action), Lieut -Col 
R A Peter , 19th Ky , Lieut -Col John Cowau , 48th 
Ohio, Lieut -Col Job R Paikei (w), Capt S G W 
Peterson (temporarily) Brigade loss k, 8; w, 77 = 83 
Artillej g, Mercantile (HI ) Battery, Capt Charles G 
Cooley 17th Ohio Battery, Capt Ambrose A Blount 
Artillery loss w, 1 Cavalry Sauadron 6th Mo , Col 
Clark Wright 

SECOND DIVISION, Bngadier-General Petoi J Oster- 
haus. 

Fii st Brigade, Col Lionel A Sheldon 118th 111 , Col 
John G. Fonda, 69th lud , Col Thomas W Bennett, 
120th Ohio, Col Daniel French Brigade loss k, 3, w, 
14, m, 11=28 Second Brigade, Qol Daniel W Lmdsey 
49tli Ind , Col James Keigwin j 3d Ky , Capt Andrew 
H Clark, 114th Ohio, Lieut -Col Horatio B. Maynard 
Third Brigade, Qol John F DeCouicy 34th Ind, Col 
Fielding Mansneld , 22d Ky , Maj William J Worthing- 
ton, 16th Ohio, Capt Eh W Botsford, 42d Ohio, Lieut - 
Col. Don A Pardee Artillery 7 th Mioh , Capt Charles 
H Lanphero, 1st Wis, Capt Jacob T Fostei Ky Jingi- 
iieeis, Capt W P Patteisou 
FIFTEENTH ARMY CORPS, Maj -Gen William T 
Sherman 

FIRST DIVISION, Brig -Gen Frederick .Steele 
Eseoif Kane County (111.) Oav, Capt William 0 
Wilder 


First B> ly ad e, 'Bui' -Qen Frank P Blair, Ji 13th 111 , 
Lieut -Col A B Goigas, 29th Mo , Col John S Caven- 
doi , 30 th Mo , Lieiit -Col Otto Schadt , 31st Mo , Lieut - 
Col Samuel P Simpson, 32d Mo , Col Fiancis H Man- 
tel , 58th Ohio, Capt Bastian Benklei , 4th Ohio Battery, 
Capt Loma Holtmann Brigade loss w, 9 Second 
Biiyade, Brig -Gen Charles E Hovey (w) 25th Iowa, 
Col. George A Stone, 3l8t Iowa, Col Wilham Smyth, 
3d Mo , Col, Isaac F Shepard, 12th Mo (not in action), 
Col, Hugo Wangelm , 17th Mo , Col F Hasbcudeubel , 
76th Ohio, Col Charles R Woods, Ist Mo Horse Bat- 
tery (not m action), Capt 0 Landgiaeber Brigade 
loss k, 38, w, 182, m, 2 = 222 Thiul Bi igadc, Bng- 
Gen JohnM Thayer 4th Iowa, Col J A Williamson, 
9th Iowa, Lieut -Col W H Coyl, 26th Iowa, Col Milo 
Smith, 30th Iowa, Lieut -Col W M G Toiience, 84th 
Iowa, Col George W. Claik , Ist Iowa Battery, Capt 
Heniy H Griffiths Biigade loss k, 24, w, 156=180 
Cavalry 3d HI , Col Lafayette McOiillis 
SECOND DIVISION, Brig -Gcu Da^vid Stuart 
Fust Biigade, Col Giles A Smith 113th IP, Col 
Geoige B Hoga, 116th 111 , Lieut -Col .Tames P Boyd, 
Cth Mo , Lieut -Col James H Blood , 8tli Mo , Lieut - 
Col David C Coleman (w) , M.i) Dennis T Kirby, 13th 
II S (Ist Battalion), Maj Daniel Chase Biigade loss 
k, 18, w, 84 =102 Second Brigade, Qo\ T. Kilby Smith 
55th HI , Lieut -Col Oscar Malmboig, 127th IE , Col J 
Van Arman , 83d lud , Col Benjamin J Spooner ; 54th 
Ohio, Capt S B Yoemau (w) , 57tli Ohio, Col Wilham 
Miuigeu Brigade loss k, 6, w, 70, m, 9 = 85 Aitil- 
levy X, 1st 111 , Capt Peter P Wood , B, 1st 111 , Capt 
Samuel E. Barrett, H, Ist HI , Lieut Levi W Ilait, 8th 
Ohio, Lieut J F Putnam Cavalry A and B, Tliiole- 
manu’s (111) Batt.alion, Capt Bcithold M.irsohuor, C, 
10th Mo , Lieut Daniel W Ballou 
The total ^oss of the Union Army was 134 killed, 
898 wounded, and 20 missing = 1001 The htioiigtli of 
McCleiuaiul’s expeditiouaiy ioiee was .ibout “82,000 
infantry, lOOO e.ivaliy, and 40 oi moio pieces of nitil- 
loiy” (Sec “Official Rotoiils,” Vol XVII, Pt 11, 
p 653) 


THE CONFEDERATE FORCES — Brigadier-Goncial Thomas J Oliurehill 


First Brigade, Col Robert E. Garland Cth Tex , 
Lieut, -Col T S, Andeison, 24th Tex Cav (disuiouiited), 
Col P 0 Wilkes , 26th Tex Oav. (dismounted). Col C 
0 Gillespie, Ark. Battery, Capt Wilham Hart, La 
Cav, Capt W B Denson Biigade loss k, 25, w, 64, 
m, 68 = 157 .Sefioad Brigade, Col Jiimes Deshlex loth 
Tex , Col Eogei (2 Mills , 15th Tex Cav (dismounted), 
Maj V P Sanders, 17th Tex Cav (dismounted). Col 
James R Taylor , I8th Tex. Cav (dismounted), Lieut - 
Col John T. Colt Brigade loss not separately reported. 
Third Bngade (composition probably incomplete), Col. 
John W. Dunniugton 19th Ark , Lieut.-Col A S. Hut- 


chinson. Miscellaneous 24th Ark (delaclinient), Col. 
E E Portlock, ,Tr , Tex. Cav , Capt Alfiod Johnson ; 
La. Cav , Capt L. M Nutt ; Tex Oav , Capt Sanmel .1 
Richardson 

General Churchill says (“ Official Recoids,” Vol XVII , 
Pt I , p 782) . “ My loss will not exceed 60 killed and 75 
or 80 wounded ” He also states (I'bid, ji 780 ) that the 
whole force under his command numbered .xbout 8000 
eftectivo men General MoGlerunnd (thul, p 7 O 8 ) re- 
ports 6000 prisoners captured, and General Sherman 
(ilnd, p. 757) says that 4791 prisoners of war weie em- 
barked on transports 


HELENA, JULY 4th, 1863. 

UNION DISTRICT OP E\STERN ARKANSAS ~ Maj -Gen B M. Prentiss. 


THIRTEENTH DIVISION (THIRTEENTH ARMT CORES), 
Bng -Gen Predeiiok Salomon 
First Brigade, Col William E McLean 43d Tnd , 
Lieut -Col JohnO Majoi, 35th Mo , Lieut.-Ool Horace 
Fitch , 2Sth Was , Lieut -Col Edmund B Gray Brigade 
loss k, 9; w, 28, m, 6 = 42 Second Bngade, Col Sam- 
uel A Rice 29th Iowa, Col Thomas H. Benton, Ji. , 
88d Iowa, Lieut -Col Cyrus H Mackey , 36th Iowa, Col 
Charles W Kittiedge, 83d Mo , Lieut -Col Wilham H 


Heath Brigade loss k, 43, w, 99; 111 , 30 = 172. Cavalry 
Brigade, Col Powell Clayton : 1st Ind , 1 Jont -Col. 
Thomas N Paco, 6tli Kan., Lieut -Col Wilton A. Jeii- 
kms Bngade loss k, 6, w, 18, m, 1=24 Artillery, 
3d Iowa, Liout, Melvil 0. Wright, K, Ist Mo , Lieut. 
John O’Connell Aitillory loss, w, 1 Vnaltachcd 2d 
Ark (colored) . 

Total Union loss * killed, 67 ; wounded, 146 , captured 
or missing, 36=239. Effeotlvo strongOi • 4129 


3^80 styled, provlaloiially, by General MoClernand, the Tliirteentli Army t'oips being designated as the First, and the 
Fifteenth Army Corps as the Second Corpa of said army 
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CONFEDEEATE DISTEICT OF ARKANSAS -Lieut -Gen Tlieopliilue H Holmes 


PRICE’S DIVISION, Maj -Geu Steilmg Price 
McRae's Brigade, Bug -Gen Dandi'idge McEae d2d 
Ark , Col L C Gause , Sfitli Ark , Col J E Glenn , 39111 
Ark , Col E. A Halt (w) , Aik Batteiy, Capt John G 
Mai shall Brigade lo'iS k, 46, 'w, 168, m, 133 = 347 
Pai sons' s Bngade, Bug -Gen M Mom oe Parsons 7th 
Mo, Col L M Lewis, 8tli Mo, Col R P Bmns, 9th 
Mo , Col J D White, 10th Mo , Col A C Pickett, ist 
Battalion Sharp-shooteis, Maj L A Pindall, Mo Bat- 
teiy, Capt C B Tilden Brigade loss k, 62, w, 304, 
m, 365 = 731 Fagan’s Brigade, Eng -Gen J P Fagan 
6th Ark, Col A T Hawthorn, 34th Aik, Col W H 
Brooks, 35th Aik , Col J P King, 37th Aik , Col S S 
Bell (c), Maj T H Blacknall, Denson’s Cav (3 co’s), 
Capt. W B Denson, Aik Batteiy (section), Lieut John 


C Ainett, Aik Battery, Capt W D Blockei Brigade 
loss k, 47 , W, 115 , m, 273 = 435 
WALKER’S DiviriloN, Biig -Geu L M Walkei 
othAik Cav , Col Robf'itC Newton, Aik Cav, Col 
Aichihahl S Dobhm Loss k, 4,w, 8=12 
MAKsiiDUKE’s DIVISION, Brig -Gen J S Manuaduke 
StaKloss k,l 

Co eene’s Bi ujade, Col Colton Greene 3d Mo Cav , 

, 8th Mo Cav , , Young’s Battahon, 

Biigade loss k, 5, w, 7 = 12 Mielbg's Biigade, Col 

Joseph 0 Shelby (w) 6th Mo Cav,, , 6th Mo Cav , 

, Jeans’s Eegiiaent, , Mo Batteiy (Bledsoe’s), 

Brigade loss k, 8 , w, 45 , m, 1 = 54 

Total Confederate loss killed, 173 , wounded, 687 , cap- 
tuied or missing, 776 = 1636 Effective stiength, 7646 


LITTLE ROCK EXPEDITION, AUGUST Ist-SEPTEIMBER 14th, 1863 

THE UNTON ARMY— Maj -Gen Frederick Steele 


Escort D, 3d 111 Cav , Lieutenant James K Mc- 
Lean , Kane County (HI ) Cav , Lientenant Eben C 
Litherland 

FIRST (CAVALRY) DIVISION, Bllg -GeU JolUl W DaVld- 
son 

First Biigade, Col Washington F Geigei, Col Lewis 
Meinll 2cl Mo , Ma] Gaiiison Harker , 7th Mo , Liept - 
Col John L Chamllei , 8tli Mo, Lient-Col J W 
lasenby, Col AVashington F Geigei Second, £i iqade, 
Col John M Glover lOtli 111 , Col Dudley Wickersham, 
Lieut -Col James Stuait, ist Iowa, Lieut -Col Daniel 
Andeison, Ma-I Joseph W Caldwell , 3d Mo , Lieut -Col 
T G Black Reserve Brigade, Col John F Rittei 13th 
111 , Maj Lothar Lippert, 3d Iowa , Maj Geoige Duf- 
fleld, 32d Iowa, Lieut -Col Edwaid H Mix, Maj 
Gustavus A. Eherhart, 1st Mo, Capt J W. FuUei 
A? tilUry, Capt Julius L Hadley K, 2d Mo , Lieut 
T 8 Clarkson , M, 2d Mo , Capt Gustav Stange , 25th 
Ohio, Capt Julius L Hadley 

SECOND DIVISION, Col William E McLean, Col Adolph 
Engelmanii. 

First Brigade, Col WiUiam H Graves 18th 111 , Col 
Darnel H Brush; 43cl 111 , Maj Charles Stephani, 64th 
III , Col Greenville M Mitchell , Olst 111., Lieut -Col 
Simon P Olir, lOGth TU, Lieut -Col Henry Yates, 12th 
Mich , Lieut.-Col Dwight May Second Brigade, Col 
Oliver Wood 126th Til , Lieut Col Ezra M Beardsley, 
40th Iowa, Lieut -Col Samuel F Coopei , 3d Mmn , Col 


Christopher C Andrews , 22d Ohio, Lieut -Col Homer 
Thrall , 27th Wis , Col Conrad Krez 
THIRD DIVISION, Bi’ig -Geu Samuel A Rice 
Fust Bngade, Col Charles W Kittieflge 43d Ind., 
Lieut -Col John 0 Maj 01 , 36th Iowa, Lieut -Ool. 
Francis M Diake, 77th Ohio, Col Wilham B Mason 
Second Brigade, Col Thomas H Benton, Ji 29th Iowa, 
Lieut -Col Robert F Patteisou, 33d Iowa, Lieut -Col 
Cyrus II Mackey , 28th Wis , Maj Calvert C White 
CAV4LRY BuiGiDE, Col Powell Claytou 1st Ind, 
Lieut.-Col Thomas N Paco, 6th Kans , Liont -Col Wil- 
ton A Jenkins artillery, Capt Mortimer M Haden 
3d low'a, Lieut Molvil C Wiight, K, let Mo , Capt StiU- 
maii O Fish, 5th Ohio, Lieut John D Buiner, 11th 
Ohio, Capt Flank G Sands unattached brigade, Col 
James M True, 49tli 111 , Col Phineas Pease, 62d 111 , 
Lieut -Col Stephen M Meekei , 50th Ind , Lieut -Col 
Samuel T Wells, 27th Iowa, Col James 1 Gilbert, 111 
Battery, Capt Thomas P Vaughn 
At the beginning of the campaign the Union forces 
aggregated about 12,000 foi duty. (See “Official 
Records,” Vol XXIT , Pt I., p 476 ) Prom Devall’a 
Bluff, Sept 1, General Steele reported that his foice, for 
duty, was considerably short of 12,000 {lind, p 474) 
According to the return for Sept 10th ('^&^^, Part II , p 
623), the “piesent for duty” amounted to 10,477 
The total loss was 18 killed, 118 wounded, and 1 miss- 
ing =137 


CONFEDERATE DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS -Ma] -Gen Stoihng Puce 


WALKER’S DIVISION, Brig -Gcii Lucius Marsh Walker, 
Col AxohihaldS Dohhin, Col Robert C Newton 
Arkansas Oavalry Brigade, Col Archibald S Dobbin, 
Col Robert G. Newton Dobbin’s regiment, Maj Samuel 
Colley (k) , Newton’s regiment, Col Robert 0 Newton, 
Maj John P Bull Texas Oavalry Bngade (composition 
not stated), Col George W Carter Artillery Ark Bat- 
tery, Capt 0 B Ettei , Tox Battery, Capt J H Piatt 
Miscellaneous Oommands • Spy Company, Capt Alf 
Johnson , La Cav Company, Capt W B Denson , Tex 
Sduadron, Maj C L Morgan 

MARMADUKE’a DIVISION, Brig -Gen John S Marmadnke 
Marmaduhe's Brigade, Col Wilham L Jeffers Jeffers’s 
regiment, Lieut -Col S J Ward , Kitchen’s regiment, 
Col 8 G Kitchen, Biirbridge's regiment, Lieut -Col 
W J Preston; Greene’s legiment.Mij L A Campbell, 
Young’s Battalion, Lieut -Col M L Young; Bell’s Bat- 
tery, Liout. 0 0. Bell (in w), Shelby's Bngade, Lieut - 


Col B Fiauk Gordon, Col G W Thompson Elliott’s 
Battahon, Maj Benjamin Elliott, Goidon’s regiment, 
Capt George Gordon, Thompson’s regiment, Lieut - 
Col J C Hooper , Gilkey’s regiment. Col G A Gilkey 
(m w) , Jeans’s regiment, Capt R H Adams , Bledsoe’s 
Battery, Capt Joseph Bledsoe Unattached Artillery 
Mo Battery, Capt S T Ruffner, Mo Battery, Capt. 
E A Colhn.s 

price’s DIVISION, Brig -Gen D M Frost 
[Consisted of Fagan’s, Parsons’s, McRae’s, and Clark’s 
brigades; Tappan’s brigade imattached The composi- 
tion of these brigades is not given in detail ] 

Strength of Confedeiate forces General Price says 
(» Official Records,” Vol XXII , Part I., p 621) that he 
“ had barely 8000 men of all arms ” 

Losses An incomplete statement of casualties (“ Offi- 
cial Records,” as above, p 623) shows 12 kxUed, 34 
wounded, and 18 captured or missing =64 




THE ASSAULT ON CHICKASAW BLUFFS. 


BY GEORGE W. MORGAN, BRIGADIER-GENERAL, U, 8. V. 

P RESIDENT LINCOLN early determined to obtain control of the Mis- 
sissippi, in its entii*e length. In pursuance of his plan, Island Number 
Ten in the north and Forts Jackson and St. Philip in the south had been 
captured, and New Orleans occupied by our troops in the spring of 1862 ; 
and in the fall of that year Greneral MeOlernand was assigned to the com- 
mand of a river expedition against Vicksburg. 

The day following the receipt of this order by Grant at Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, Sherman, who was then at Memphis, in telegraphic communication 
with Grant, commenced the embarkation of a column upon three grand 
flotillas, each bearing a division, to be joined by a fourth (Steele’s) at Helena. 
In his “ Memoirs,” J General Sherman says : 

“ The preparations at Memphis were neeessarily-hasty in the extreme, but it was the essence 
of the whole plan, viz., to reach Vicksburg, as it were, by surprise, while Q-eneral Grant held in 
cheek Pemberton’s army about Grenada, leaving me to contend only with the smaller garrison 
of Vicksburg and its well-known strong batteries and defenses.” 

In his written directions to his division commanders, December SSd, 1862, 
General Sherman said : “Already the gun-boats have secured the Yazoo, for 
twenty miles, to a fort on the Yazoo, on Haynes’s Blufl.” 

This movement of the gun-boats not only rendered a surprise impossible, 
but gave notice to the enemy of the coming attack. On the 24th, General 

^ “Memoirs of G-eneral William T. Sherman. By himself.” Yol. I., p. 285. 

(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
m 
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John C. Pemberton, who was m command of the Confederate army at 
Grenada, received “definite and reliable information” of the operations 
of the gun-boats, and at noon on the 26th he reached Vicksburg in 
person, before Sherman had arrived at the mouth of the Yazoo. The 
strong brigades of Barton, Gregg, and Vaughn were promptly transferred 
from Grenada to Vicksbm’g, and formed the enemy’s sole defense between 
Vicksburg and McNutt Lake, a distance of six miles. 

General Pemberton describes the battle-ground as follows in his official 
report : 

“ Swamps, lakes, and bayons, running parallel with the river,, intervene between the bank 
and the hills, and leave but four practicable approaches to the high ground fiom Snyder’s 
Mills to the Mississippi Eiver, but aU outside of the fortihcations of Vicksburg ” 

In its entire length Chickasaw Bayou is tortuous and in its course is 
known by different names. As we advanced along the road leading from the 
Yazoo to the bluffs, the bayou was on om* left for some distance; on our 
right was a forest intersected by sloughs, more or less filled with water, and 
perpendicular to the bayou and parallel to the bluffs. Opposite the point 
where the bayou tons abruptly to the left, and on the right side of the road, 
the forest was feUed and formed a tangled abatis to the pomt where the bayou 
divides into two branches, over one of which was a narrow corduroy bridge. 

The ground on which the battle was fought was a triangle, the apex of 
which was at the point of divergence of the two branches of the bayou, the 
high and rugged bluff in front being the base. Standing at the apex and 
facing the base of the triangle, its left side was formed by the left branch of 
the bayou, which flowed obliquely to (and I believe through) a break in the 
bluffs ; while the right was formed by a broken line of rifle-pits that ran 
obliquely from the base toward the apex, and by the other branch of the 
bayou, which first runs obliquely to the right, then parallel to the bluffs, and 
forms McNutt Lake. 

Our troops had not only to advance from the narrow apex of a triangle, 
whose short base of about four hundred yards and sharp sides bristled with 
the enemy’s artillery and small-arms, but had to wade the bayou and tug 
through the mucky and tangled swamp, under a withering fire of grape, 
canister, shells, and minie-balls, before reaching dry ground. Such was the 
point chosen for the assault by General Sherman. What more could be 
desired by an enemy about to be assailed in his trenches ! 

In a letter to the author of this article, in regard to the assault at Chicka- 
saw, General Stephen D. Lee, who commanded the enemy’s defenses at that 
point, says : 

“ Had Sherman moved a little faster after landing, or made kis attack at the monnd [Sher- 
man’s hlnffi, or sand-har], or at any point between the bayou and Vicksburg, he could have 
gone into the city. As it was, he virtually attacked at the apex of a triangle while I held the 
base and parts of the two sides.” 

Sherman did make an attack at the monnd, or sand-bar, but only sent one 
regiment, the 6th Missouri, to the assault; and in making it that gallant 
regiment lost fifty-seven men. 
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Sherman’s army was composed of four splendid divisions, commanded by 
Brigadier-Glenerals A. J. Smith, Morgan L. Smith, George W. Morgan, and 
Frederick Steele, The entire force was about 30,000 strong. [See map, next 
page.] 

On the night of the 28th of December Sherman ordered Steele to abandon 
his position, leave a small force to observe the road leading to Snyder’s Mills, 
form in rear of Morgan, and give him such support as he might ask for. 
Blair’s brigade had been ordered by General Sherman to report to Morgan, 
and was sent by him across the bayou and over the road which De Courcy 
and Thayer afterward advanced to the assault, to occupy the ground between 
the bayou and Thompson’s Lake. This was promptly done. 

The city of Vicksburg formed the extreme left of the enemy’s position, and 
its immediate rear was the weakest point in the entire line of defense. 

On the 28th and 29th the city was occupied and defended solely by the 
27th Louisiana regiment, under Colonel Marks, and by the batteries command- 
ing the Mississippi ; and on the 29th there was but a single regiment, under 
General Vaughn, between the city and “the mound,” “sand-bar,” or “bluff,” 
as it was differently called, four miles in rear of Vicksburg. 

In the immediate rear of the city there were redans and redoubts connected 
by rifle-pits; but on the 28th and 29th these were empty, every soldier and 
every gun having been withdrawn and sent to the defense of “ the swamp,” 
or “ county road.” 

In the original formation, Vaughn’s brigade rested on a heavy abatis at the 
race-comse. On his right was the brigade of Barton, and in their rear the 
brigade of Gregg was held as a reserve. On the right of Barton was S. D. Lee, 
who had had the command of the entire line from Vicksburg to Snyder’s Mills 
prior to the arrival of the brigades of Vaughn, Barton, and Gregg from 
Grenada. Early on the 28th one of Vaughn’s regiments was sent to reenforce 
Lee, and another to reenforce Barton; and thus Vaughn was left with only 
one regiment to protect the immediate rear of the city, with the whole of A. 
J. Smith’s division opposed to him. This division was ordered to make a feint, 
and, in doing so, lost two men. Had a real attack been ordered by General 
Sherman, Vicksburg would have fallen, for Morgan L. Smith’s division would 
have occupied Barton and Gregg at the “mound,” “sand-bar,” or “dry lake,” 
while the divisions of Morgan and Steele would have held Lee at Chickasaw. 

In his “ Memoirs ” (I., 290), General Sherman says : 

“ Oa reGonnoitering the front m person, I became satisfied that General A. J. Smith could 
not cross the intervening obstacles under the heavy fire of the forts immediately in his front.” 

That front was the immediate rear of the city. There was skirmishing on 
the 27th and 28th, and the enemy was driven back to his trenches. 

My division consisted of the brigades of Sheldon, Lindsey, and De Oourey. 

General Blair’s brigade, as already stated, had been detached from Steele’s 
division, and ordered to report to me. December 28th, I directed Blair, 
then on the north side of the bayou, to reconnoiter his front, and with De 
Com’cy, who was on the opposite side of the bayou from Blair, I reconnoi- 
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tered tlie front of his brigade ; and 
then passed to McKntt Lake, — an 
enlargement of Chickasaw Bayon, 
— and with Colonel D. W. Lindsey 
(whose brigade, with that of Colonel 
L. A. Sheldon, was in the woods 
bordering on the lake) reconnoi- 
tered his front. The enemy had 
relied on the depth and width of the lake as a sufficient defense, and at that 
place had neither troops nor works of any kind between the lake and the 
blnfEs. I determined to bridge the lake during the night, and at dawn on 
the 29th to send Lindsey and Sheldon with their brigades to seize and hold 
the swamp road and blnff in their front, while the brigades of Blah' and 
De Conroy shonld advance to the assault in parallel columns from my left. 
Could this plan have been executed, the day might have been ours. Fate 
willed it otherwise. 

Captain W. F. Patterson, an intelligent and efficient officer, had a small 
body of engineer-mechanics, and I directed him, with the aid of a detail, to 
bring the pontoons, eight in number, from the steamers, and bridge the lake 
before daylight at a point indicated The night was intensely dark, and 
Patterson by mistake bridged, instead of the lake, a wide and deep slough, 
parallel to the bluff and filled with water. It was neaidy dawn when I learned 
of the mistake, whereupon I ordered Patterson to take up the bridge and 
throw it across the lake at the point selected. 
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I again reconnoitered tlie ground beyond tlie lake. There was no apparent 
change in the situation, and I stdl felt strong hopes of success. But in the 
extreme haste to get away from Memphis, General Sherman had not provided 
trestles on which to lay the plank between the pontoons, hence the bridge 
had to be built by laying the pontoons side by side. The bayou was 80 feet 
wide, and the eight pontoons thus placed would only form a bridge of 48 feet 
in length ; for the rest it was necessary to make trestles or construct a raft. 

The withdrawal of Steele from Sherman’s left enabled the enemy to concen- 
trate his right on the threatened point at Chickasaw. As soon as he discov- 
ered that a bridge was being thrown over McNutt Lake, Barton occupied 
the woods bordering the lake on the bluJQ^ side. Patterson had succeeded in 
placmg and flooring six pontoons when the enemy opened a fire of artillery 
and small-arms on the pontoniers and drove them from their work. Two 
of the boats were damaged and a number of the men killed or wounded. 

A short time previous to this, while standing near Poster’s 1st Wisconsin 
battery, I saw approaching from the enemy’s right, about a mile away, a cais- 
son, with gunners on the ammunition boxes, and a few horsemen in front. I 
asked Poster if he could blow up that caisson. He replied, “ I can try, sir.” 
He waited until the caisson came within fair range, and fired. The report of 
the gun and the explosion of the caisson seemed to be instantaneous ; caisson 
and gunners were blown into the air ; every man and horse was killed, and a 
shout went up from around Poster and his battery. On the next day, when 
our flag of truce to the enemy had retmmed, I learned that one of the victims 
of the explosion was Captain Paul Hamilton, assistant adjutant-general on 
the stafi of General S. D. Lee. He was but twenty-one years of age, was 
distinguished for his gallantry, and had gone through several battles without 
a scar. As he deserved, his death is mourned over to this day. 

The fire of Barton was promptly returned by Lindsey, but it was certain 
the bridge could not be completed while the enemy covered it with his guns. 

I now regarded an attack from my left, by way of the narrow road or cause- 
way leading across the bayou, as impracticable, and reported the fact to 
General Sherman by my acting assistant adjutant-general, Lieutenant E. D. 
Saunders, with the request that he would come to my front. Upon his arrival 
1 reported to him the condition of things on my right, and requested him to 
accompany me down the causeway leading to the corduroy bridge over the 
bayou. He did so. I called his attention to our very narrow and difficult 
front ; to the bayou in its tortuous course on our left ; to the mucky marsh 
beyond the bayou and bridge, all within easy range of the enemy’s guns. 

For a time General Sherman made no reply. At length, pointing toward 
the bluffis, he said : “ That is the route to take ! ” And without another word 
having been exchanged he rode away to his headquarters behind the forest. 

As to tKis interview, General Sherman and, given ; nor was there sneh an understanding, 
myself are at variance. He states that he gave A well-mounted horseman, unobstructed by an 
me an order to lead the assault m person, and enemy, could not have reached the top of those 
that I replied I would be on the top of those hills hills in double that length of time. The cireum- 
in ten minutes after the signal for the assault stances of the occasion must decide between ns. 
was given. I am positive that no such order was Q-. W. M. 
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I was in the actual command of two divisions, that of Steele and my own. 
In his report Steele says : ' 

“ I received orders from the general commanding to halt the brigade [Thayer’s] and sub- 
sequently to I'ender General Morgan any assistance he might ask for. General Morgan finally 
told me that he was going to storm the heights without waiting for the completion of the 
bridge. He requested me to support the storming party with what force I had. ... I 
gave no orders on the field that day, except at the suggestion of General Morgan, save that 
I followed the movement, encouraging the men while they were advancing, and endeavoring 
to check them when they fell back.” | 

In addition to the assaulting force of nine regiments, I held two of Blair’s 
regiments in support of my artillery, to he used as circumstances might 
require; and the brigades of Lindsey 
and Sheldon, and four regiments of 
Thayer’s brigade of Steele’s division 
were on my right. I was the senior 
officer in the immediate presence of 
the enemy, and occupied a position on 
the causeway, near Foster’s battery, 
ready to take such action as the chances 
of battle might cad for. 

Not long after the brief reconnois- 
sance with Q-eneral Sherman, Major 
John H. Hammond, his assistant ad- 
jutant-general, came to the front, and 
said that he had just come from General 
Sherman, and would give me his exact 
words : “ Tell Morgan to give the sig- 
nal for the assault; that we wid lose 
5000 men before we take Vicksburg, and tiEUTBHAMT-GENERAi, s. d. leb, c. s. a. 
may as wed lose them here as anywhere 

else.” I told him to say to General Sherman that I would order the assault ; 
that we might lose 5000 men, but that his entire army could not carry the 
enemy’s position in my front ; that the larger the force sent to the assault, 
the greater would be the number slaughtered. 

I sent orders to Blair and De Courcy to form their brigades, and a request 
to Steele to send me another brigade for the assault. Just then Colonel 
De Courcy, who was an officer of skdl and experience, approached and said : 
“ General, do I understand that you are about to order an assault? ” To which 
I replied, “Yes; form your brigade!” With an air of respectful protest he 
said: “ My poor brigade ! Your order wid be obeyed. General.” 

Blair was between the bayou and Thompson’s Lake. The bayou was on 
his right ; but at a short distance in advance it abruptly turned to the left, in 
his front. The brigade of De Courcy was massed from the abatis, across the 
road or causeway, and fronting the corduroy bridge ; and I directed Thayer 
to support De Courcy, and indicated the point to assault. Thayer’s brigade 



4 . “ OfficiM Records,” Yol. XYII., Part L, p. 652. 
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was now composed of five regiments — one being absent on detached duty — 
and a battery of artillery wbiob did good service, though it did not cross the 
bayou. It was my intention to make the assault with the brigades of Blair, 
Thayer, and De Courcy, while Lindsey and Sheldon, by threatening to bridge 
McNutt Lake, would prevent the enemy (under Barton) from reenforcing 
Lee. By some misunderstanding — a fortunate one, I think, as it turned 
out — four of Thayer's regiments diverged to the right, leaving only one 
regiment, the dth Iowa, with him in the assault. 

The signal volley was filled, and with a wild shout the troops of De Courcy, 
Thayer, and Blair advanced to the assault. As soon as the corduroy bridge 
was reached by De Courcy and Thayer, and the bayou to the left by Blair, 
the assaulting forces came under a withering and destructive fire. A passage 
was forced over the abatis and through the mucky bayou and tangled marsh 
to dry ground. All formations were broken; the assaulting forces were 
jammed together, and, with a yell of desperate determination, they rushed to 
the assault and were mowed down by a storm of shells, grape and canister, 
and miuie-baUs which swept our front like a hurricane of fire. Never did 
troops bear themselves with greater intrepidity. They were terribly repulsed, 
but not beaten. There was neither rout nor panic, but our troops fell back 
slowly and angrily to our own line, halted, re-formed, and, if ordered, would 
again have rushed to the assault. 

As in aU cases of repulse or defeat, contention and crimination have arisen 
as to the cause of the disaster. Sherman, in his i eport, and G-rant, in his 
“Memou’s,”\ give a satisfactory cause — the true one in my opinion — the 
impregnable position of the enemy. 

Sherman says, in his “ Memoirs,” Yol. I , p. 292 : 

“ Had lie [G-eBeral Morgan] used witli skill and boldness one of his brigades, in addition to 
that of Blair, he could have made a lodgment on the blnlf, which would have opened a door 
for our whole force to follow.” 

The fact is that, beside the four regiments of Blair’s brigade, the attacking 
forces included four regiments led by De Courcy and one by Thayer, 

General Sherman also says, in his “ Memoirs,” that 
“ one brigade (De Conroy’s), of Morgan’s troops, crossed the bayou, but look to cover behind 
the bank, and could not be moved forward.” 

In fact, all the troops behaved gallantly, and the assault was as valiant as 
it was hopeless. Each of De Oourcy’s regiments brought back its colors, or 
what remained of them. The flag of the 16th Ohio was torn into shreds by 
the explosion of a shell in its very center, but the shreds were brought back 
adhering to the stafl. 

The losses speak for themselves. De Com’cy had 48 killed, 321 wounded, 
and 355 missing ; Blair, 99 killed, 331 wounded, 173 missing ; Thayer (in the 
4th Iowa), 7 killed, 105 wounded: total, for the 9 regiments engaged, 154 
killed, 757 wounded, 528 missing, — in aU, 1439.* In Sherman’s whole com- 
mand the loss was 208 killed, 1005 wounded, 563 missing, — aggregate, 1776. 

i “ Official Records,” Vol, XVII , Part I., p. CIO. 

Personal Memoirs of TJ. S Grant” (C. L. Webster & Go.), Vol. I., p. 437, 
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The Confederates report 63 killed, 134 
wounded, 10 missing, — aggregate, 207. 

Shortly after De Ooui’cy had returned 
to his command, G-eneral Blair came. 
He said that De Gom*cy’s brigade had 
behaved badly. At the time I did not 
know the relative loss of the two bri- 
gades, but I did know that each of 
them, as well as Thayer’s, had made a 
superb assault, and that the enemy’s 
position was impregnable. 

Blair did not refer to the matter in 
his report ; but Thayer says in his : 

found myself 'within tlie enemy’s -works, 
with, one regiment. I then went hack to the 
intrenchments, where I had seen, as we went 
over, a regiment of our troops lying in the ditch, 
entirely protected from the rebel fire. I ordered 
and begged them, but without effect, to come 
forward and suppoit my regiment, which was 
now warmly engaged. J do not hnoto wJiat regiment 
it um.” (The italics are mine. — G. W. M.) 



MAJOR-GENERAL DABNET H. MAURY, 0. S. A. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


But on August 30th, 1887, twenty-four years and eight months after the 
date of his report, in a letter to me, Thayer says : 

“ De Couroyand his brigade on that day made no assault whatever, unless against the outside 
rifle-pits, and were not repulsed. They got into the enemy’s rifle-pits, and there remained.” 


That Thayer and the 4th Iowa behaved gallantly is certain ; - that had his 
other regiments been with him they would have borne themselves with 
equal intrepidity is not less so ; but that the statements of himself and Blair 
do injustice to De Gourcy is shown by the fact that the loss of De Gourcy’s 
brigade was greater than that sustained by the brigades of Blah and Thayer 
together. 

After it was determined that the assault was not to be renewed, I repaired 
to General Sherman’s headquarters and found him alone, pacing backward 
and forward with restless strides. In brief terms I described the assault and 
the repulse, and suggested that a flag be sent to the enemy asking for an 
armistice of sufficient length to bring in our wounded and bury our dead. 
This was on the afternoon of the 29th of December. 

In reply to my suggestion General Sherman said he did not like to ask for 
a truce, as it would be regarded as an admission of defeat. To this I replied 
that we had been terribly cut up, but were not dishonored j that the bearing 
of our troops was superb, and we held every foot of our own ground ; but 
that our dead and wounded covered the field and could only be reached by 
a flag. He determined not to ask for a truce. However, at about dusk I 
was told that General Sherman had said that he had authorized me to send 
a flag to the enemy, and I immediately addressed a note “ to the general 
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commanding the Confederate forces on Chickasaw Blnff,” asking for a truce. 
In the meantime it had become so dark that the flag could not be seen, and 
the escort was fired upon and driven back. The next morning, December 
30th, I sent another flag, with a note explainmg the misadventure of the 
previous evening, when a truce was promptly granted and all of our wounded 
that had not been carried into the Confederate lines as prisoners, and our 
dead, were at once brought within our lines. 

It has been charged that the enemy on the field of Chickasaw stripped our 
dead of their clothing. The charge is unjust and should not go into history. 
I saw our dead as they were brought in ; all were in their uniforms ,* nor did 

I ever hear of such a charge till long years after the war. 

In his report of the battle G-eneral Sherman says : ☆ 

“ General Morgan’s first report to me was that the troops were not discouraged at all, tliough 
the losses in the bngades of Blam and De Couicy weie heavy, and he would renew the assault 
in half an hour j hut the assault was not again attempted.” 

But in his “ Memoirs ” G-eneral Sherman says : j 

At first I intended to renew the assault, but soon became satisfied that the enemy’s atten- 
tion ha-Ting been drawn to the only two practicable pomts, it would iirove too costly, and 
accordmgly resolved to look elsewheie, below Haynes’s Bluff or Blake’s Plantation.” 

While the blood was yet fresh upon the field, McClernand arrived, assumed 
command, and divided the army into two army corps, one commanded by 
Major-General W". T. Sherman, and the othei* by Brigadier-General George 
W'. Morgan. 

General Pemberton’s report of the defense, on the 29th, is as follows : 

“ On the 29th, about 9 o’clock, the enemy was discovered m his attempt to thiow a pontoon- 
bridge across the lake. In this he was foiled by a few well-directed shots from a section each of 
Wofford’s and Ward’s batteries, that of the latter commanded by Lieutenant Tarleton. 

“ About 10 o’clock a fiuuous cannonade was opened on General Lee’s lines. Tins ceased about 

II o’clock, when a whole brigade — about six thousand strong, understood to liave been 
Brigadier- General [P. P.] Blair’s, though not led by him in person — emerged from the woods 
in good order and moved gallantly forward under a hea-vy fire of our artillery They advanced 
to within 150 yards of the pits when they broke and retreated, but soon rallied, and dividing 
their forces sent a portion to their right, which was gallantly driven back by the 28th Louisiana 
and 42d Georgia legimeuts with heavy loss. Their attack in front was repulsed with still 
greater disasters By a handsome movement on tho enemy’s flank the 26th and part of the 
17th Louisiana threw the enemy into mextricable confusion, and were so fortunate as to cap- 
ture 4 stand of regimental colors, 21 commissioned officers, 311 non-commissioned officers and 
privates, and 500 stand of aims. The 3d, 30th, and 80th Tennessee regiments occupied the 
rifle-pits in front and behaved with distmguished coolness and courage 

'' During this assault upon the right the enemy in force was endeavoring to carry our center, 
commanded by General Barton, by storm. Pive resolute efforts were made to carry our breast- 
works and were as often repulsed with heavy loss. Throe times he succeeded in mounting the 
parapet, and once made a lodgment and attempted to mine. The 52d Georgia, Colonel [C. D.] 
Phillips, reenforced Colonel Morrison’s and Colonel Abda Johnson’s regiments early in the day. 
These troops and the line of skirmishers, formed of companies from the 40th and 42d Georgia, 
behaved with distmguished courage and steadiness throughout. At this point the enemy did 
not give up his attack until nightfall ” 

“ OfBlcial Becords,” Vol. XVII , Part I , p 008 
J “ Memoirs of W. T. Sherman” (D. Appleton Ss Co.), Vol I , p, 292. 



THE OPPOSING FORCES AT CHICKASAW BLUFFS (OR 
FIRST VICKSBURG), MISS. 

December 27tb, 1862 ~ Januaiy 3d, 1863, 

The composition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated, give the gist of .ill the d,ita obtainable iii the Otacial 
itecoi ds K stmids for killed , w for wounded , m w for moi tally wounded , in foi captuied oi missing , c foi captured 

THE UNION ARMY 

EIGHT WING, THIETEENTH AEMY COEPS - Majoi General William T Sherman 

FIRST DltlsroN, Bug -Gen Andre-w J Smith (also m lery 7th Mich, Capt Charles H Laiiphere, 1st Wis , 
command of the Second Division December 29th) Capt Jacob T Foster, AitiUery loss k, 1, w, 13 =14, 
Escort C, 4th lud Cav , Capt Joseph P Desslie Ky Engineers, Capt William F Patterson 

Fp sf jBrivade, Brig -Gen Stephen G Burhiidge 16th fourth mvibiON, Bug -Gen Fiederick Steele 
Ind., Col Thomas J Lucas, 60tli Ind , Col Eichard Eir^t Bt igade, Biif; -Gm Frank P. Blair, Jr 13th 111 , 

Owen , 67th Ind , Col Fiank Em er-son, 83d Ohio, Lieut - Col John B Wyman (k), Lieut -Col Adam B Gorgas, 
Col William H Baldwin, 96th Ohio, Col Joseph W 29th Mo , Col John S Cavondei , 30th Mo, Lieut -Col. 
Vance, 23d Wia , Col Joshua.! Guppey Brigade loss Otto Schadt, 3l8t Mo , Col Thomas C Fletchei (w and 
k, 1, w, 1=2 Second Brigade, Col VTilliam J. Land- c), Lieut -Col Samuel P Simpson (w), 32d Mo , Col 
ram 77th 111, Col David P Giier, 97th HI, Col Francis H Manter , 58tli Ohio, Lieut -Col Petei Dister 
Friend S Eutherfoid, I08th 111, Col John Warner, (k), 4th Ohio Battery, Capt Louis Hoffmanu, C, 10th 
131st 111 , Col George W Neeley, 80th Ind , Col Charles Mo Oav,Lie,ut Daniel W Ballou Brigade loss k, 99; 
D Murray; 19th Ky , Lieut -Col John Cowan, 48th w, 331, m, 173 = 603 Second Brigade, B\\y;-GQVL Charles 
Ohio, Lieut -Col Job E Parker E Hovey 25th Iowa, Col GeoigeA Stone, 31st Iowa, 

SECOND DIVISION, Biig -Gon Morgan L Smith (w), Col William Smyth , 3d Mo , Col, Isaac F, Shepard , 
Bug -Gen David Stuart Staff loss w, 1 I2th Mo , Col Hugo Wangelm, 17th Mo , Col Fiancis 

First Bn<jade, Col Giles A Smith- 113th HI, Col Hassendeuhel , 76th Ohio, Col Cliailes E Woods, 1st 
GeoigeB Hoge, 116th 111 , Col Nathan W Tapper, 6th Mo Horse Art’y, Capt Clemens Landgraeber Brigade 
Mo , Lieut -Col James H Blood; 8th Mo, Lieut -Col. loss k, 6, w, 21, m, 2 = 29 Third Brigade, Bug -Gen 
David C Coleman, 13th U S (Ist Battalion), Maj Dan- John M Thaj-er 4th Iowa, Col James A Williamson, 
lel Chase Brigade loss k, 16, w, 63 = 78 FouitJiBn- 9th Iowa, Lieut -Col William H Coyl, 26th Iowa, Col 
gade, Brig -Gen David Stuart, Col T Kilby Smith 65th Milo Smith , 28th Iowa, Col William E Miller , 30th 
111 , Lieut -Col Oscar Malmhorg , 127th HI , Col John Iowa, Col Charles H Abbott , 34th Iowa, Col George 
Van Arman, 83d Ind, Col Benjamin J. Spooner; S4th W Clark, Ist Iowa Battoiy, Capt Henry H Griffiths 
Ohio, Col T Kilby Smith, 37th Ohio, Col Wilham Brigade loss k, 7, w, 115 , m, 2=124 Artillery A, 1st 

Mungen Brigade loss k, 12, w, 39, m, 6=67 HI, Capt Peter P Wood, B, 1st 111, Capt Samuel E 

THIRD DIVISION, BiTg -Geu Gcorge W Morgan Barrett , H, 1st 111 , Lieut Levi W. Hart , Chicago (HI ) 

First Brigade, Col Lionel A Sheldon llSth 111 , Col Mercantile, Capt Charles G Cooley , 8th Ohio, Lieut. 

John G Fonda, 69th Ind, Col Thomas W Bennett, James F Putnam , 17th Ohio, Capt Ambrose A Blount 
120th Ohio, Col Daniel French. Brigade loss w, 27 , Cavalry 6th Mo , Col Clark Wiight , 3d 111 , Col Lafay- 
m, 2=29 Second Brigade, Col BsimelW. hjidaey 4:0th ette MeCrillis , Thielemann’s (HI ) Battalion The total 
Ind , Col James Keigwin , 3d Ky., Lieut -Col Joel W loss of the Union army was 208 killed, 1005 wounded, and 
Eiclgell, 114th Ohio, Lieut -Col Horatio B Maynard 563 captured or missing = 1776 The effective strength 
Brigade loss k, 17, w, 68, ra, 21 = 106 Third Bngade, of the expeditionary force is estimated at about 33,000 
Col John F De Ooiircy 64th lud , Ool Fielding Mans- men General Sherman says (“ Offioial Eecoids,” Vol 
field , 22d Ky , Lieut -Col George W Monroe ( w), M.Ti) XVIT , Part I , p 610) that “ the only r^al fighting was 
William J Worthington , 16th Ohio, Laeut -Col Philip during the assault by Morgan's and Steele’s divisions, 
Kershner (w and o) , 42d Ohio, Lieut -Col Don A Par- and at the time of crossing the 6th Missouri, during the 
dee Brigade loss k, 48 , w, 321 , m, 355 = 724 Ai til- afternoon of December 29th, by the Second Division ” 


THE CONFEDERATE FORCES. 

Lieutenant-General John C Pemberton 

DEFENSES OF viCKSBURO, Major-Gcnoral Martin L 40th Ala. Col A A Coleman , 1st La , Col =! R Harrison, 
Smith, Majoi General Carter L Stevenson 17th La , Col Robert Eichardson , 22d La , Col Edward 

Barton's Brigade, Bug -Gen Seth M Barton 40th Higgins, 26th La, Col Winchester Hall, 28th La , 
Ga,, Col Ahda Johnson (w) , 42dGa,Col R J Hender- Lieut -Col J O Landry, 3l8tLa,Col C H Morrison; 

son, 43d Qa , Lieut -Col Hiram P BeE (w) , 62d Ga , SdMiss,^ , 3d Battalion Miss State Troops, , 4tli 

Col. C D. Phillipa Brigade loss k, 16, w, 39 = 64 Miss , Col PieireS Layton, sothMiss, , 36th Miss, 

Taiighn's Brigade, Brig -Gen John 0 Vaughn 79th , 46th Miss , Lieut -Col W K Easterling , Miss 

Tenn , Col John H Crawford, sotli Teiin , Col John A Battery, Capt Robert Bowman, Miss Battery, Capt 

Eo wan , 81st Toun , Brigade loss k, 8, w, 10=18 J L Wofford, Mias Battery (section), Lieut Frank 

Gregg’s Brigade, Brig -Gon John Gregg Ist Tenn, Johnston, Miss Battery, Capt N J Diew, Lieut W J 

, 3d Tenn, Col 0. J Clack, lOth Tenn , , 3(rth Duncan, 2d Tex , Lieut -Col W C Timmins (w), Hill’s 

Tenn, Col James J Turner, 4l8t Tenn, , soth Co Cav .Johnson’s (Miss) Co Cay , Miss Light Ar- 

Tenu, , 61st Tenn, Bngade loss k, 1, w, tillery, Maj S M Ward 

3 —,4 Tracy’s Bngade, Brig -Gen E D. Tracy 20th The total Confedeiate loss is reported by General 

Ala, , 23d Ala, Col F IC Beck, 30th Ala, , 31st Pembeiton as 63 killed, 134 wounded, and 10 misa- 

Ala , ing=207 

FROYISIONAL DIVISION-, Brig -Gen Stephen D Lee, Ma- The effective strength, including the recnforcements 
jor-Gen Dabney H Manry pnor to the withdrawal of the Union forces, was 

Brigade Oommand.ers (Provisional) Colonels William about 26,000 (See “Official Eecords,” Vol XVII ,Pt II , 

T Withers and Allen Thomas, PSooys 37th Ala, , pp 824, 825.) 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS AND THE MISSISSIPPI CAMPAIGN J 

BY JOSEPH E JOHNSTON, GENEKAB, C S A 

I K Mr. Davis’s account of the military operations in Mississippi in 1863, 
then disastrous result is attributed to my misconduct. My object in the 
following statement is to exhibit the true causes of those disasters. 

The combination of Federal military and naval forces which produced that 
result was made piracticable by the military errors of the Confederate Grov- 
ernment in 1862, and was made successful by its repetition of the gravest of 
those errors in 1863. | 

In the first half of July, 1862, General Halleck was ordered to Washington 
as general- in-chief. Before leaving Corinth he transferred General Buell, 
with his troops, to middle Tennessee, and left General Grant in command of 
those holding in subjection north-eastern Mississippi and southern West Ten- 
nessee. For this object they were distributed in Corinth, Memphis, Jackson, 
and intermediate places. They numbered about forty-two thousand present 
for duty by Mr. Davis’s estimate. Their wide dispersion put them at the 
mercy of any superior or equal force, such as the Confederacy could have 
brought against them readily; but this opportunity, such a one as has 
rarely occiured m war, was put aside by the Confederate Government, 
and the army which, properly used, would have secured to the South the 
possession of Tennessee and Mississippi was employed in a wild expedition 
mto Kentucky, which could have had only the results of a raid. 

Mr. Davis extols the strategy of that operation, which, he says, “ manoeuvred 
the foe out of a large and to us important territory.” This advantage, if it 
could be called so, was of the briefest. For this “ foe ” drove us out of Ken- 
tucky in a few weeks, and recovered permanently the “ large and to us 
important territory.” After General Bragg was compelled to leave Kentucky, 
the Federal army, which until then had been commanded by General Buell, 
was established at Kashville, under General Eosecrans. And General Bragg, 
by a very circuitous route through south-eastern Kentucky and north-eastern 
Tennessee, brought his troops to the neighborhood of Murfreesboro’. Mr. 
Davis says [“Eise and Fall,” p. 384] that “the strength of the Federal army, 
as we have ascertained, was 65,000 men.” Army returns show that it was a 
little less than 47,000, and Bragg’s, 44,000. [See also this volume, p. 30.] 

Jl Eepniited by permission from the ‘‘North. Amer- ill health to transfer his eommaiKl to Goiioral 
loan Eeview ” for Dee , 1886, Vol 143, p 585. Bragg. The diseipliiie and instruction of those 
35, “ The Rise and Fall of the Confederate States,” troops had been greatly improved at Corinth and 
by Jefferson Davis. Tupelo, so that they were in excellent eondi- 

4 . The Confederate army that fought at Shiloh tiou for marches and for battles before tlie mid- 
was reorganized by General Beauregard at Corinth, die of July They numbered 45,000. There wore 
and oeenpied that position until the 29th of May, 22,000 other Confederate troops 111 Mississippi, in 
1862, when that officer led it to Tupelo in eonse- two bodies, one commanded by Major-General Van 
quenee of the near approach of General Halleek’s Dorn, the other by Major-General Price Those 
vastly superior forces. There, about the middle two officers were independent of each other — and, 
of June, General Beauregard was compelled by strange to say, of General Bragg also, — J. E, J, 
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Greneral Grant was tlien in nortliern Mississippi, with an army formed by 
uniting the detachments that had been occupying Corinth and various points 
in southern West Tennessee. He was preparing for the invasion of Missis- 
sippi, with the special object of gaming possession of Vicksburg by the com- 
bined action of his army and Admmal Porter’s squadron, which was in 
readiness. To oppose him, Lieutenant-General Pemberton, who commanded 
the Department of Mississippi and East Louisiana, had an active army of 
23,000 effective infantry and artillery, and above 6000 cavalry, most of it 
hregular. There were also intrenched camps at Vicksburg and Port Hud- 
son, each held by about six thousand men, protecting batteries of old smooth- 
bore guns, which, it was hoped, would prevent the Federal war vessels from 
occupying the intermediate part of the Mississippi. Lieutenant-General 
Holmes was then encamped near Little Rock with an army of above fifty 
thousand men, as General Cooper, adjutant-general, reported to the Pres- 
ident in my presence. There were no Federal forces in Arkansas at the 
time, except one or two garrisons. 

In all the time to which the preceding relates I had been out of service 
from the eff'ects of two severe wounds received in the battle of Seven Pines 
[May 31st, 1862]. On the 12th of November, 1862, I reported myself fit for 
duty. The Secretary of War replied that I would be assigned to service in 
Tennessee and Mississippi in a few days. Thinking myself authorized to 
make suggestions in relation to the warfare in which I was to be engaged, I 
proposed to the Secretary, in his office, that, as the Federal forces about to 
invade Mississippi were united in that State, om's available for its defense 
should be so likewise ; therefore General Holmes should be ordered to unite 
his forces with General Pemberton’s without delay. As a reply, he read me 
a letter of late date from himself to General Holmes, instructing that officer 
to make the movement just suggested, and then a note from the President 
directing him to countermand his order to General Holmes. A few days 
after this. General Randolph resigned the office of Secretary of War — unfor- 
tunately for the Confederacy. On the 24th of November Mr. Seddon, who 
had succeeded General Randolph as Secretary of War, assigned me to the 
command of the departments of General Bragg and Lieutenant-Generals 
E. Kirby Smith and Pemberton, each to command his department under me. 
In acknowledging this order, I again suggested the transfer of the army in 
Arkansas to Mississippi. The suggestion was not adopted or noticed. 

The Government placed my headquarters at Chattanooga, but authorized 
me to move them as occasion might require. On the 4th of December, I re- 
ceived there a telegram from the adjutant-general, informing me that Lieu- 
tenant-General Pemberton was falling back before a very superior force ; that 
“ Lieutenant-General Holmes has been peremptorily ordered to reenforce him, 
but that, as his troops may be too late, the President urges on you the im- 
portance of sending a sufficient force from General Bragg’s command to the 
aid of Lieutenant-General Pemberton.” I replied that Lieutenant-General 
Holmes’s troops could join the army in Mississippi much sooner than General 
Bragg’s, and that the latter officer could not give adequate aid to the army in 
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Mississippi without exposing himself to inevitable defeat. And further, that 
there was no object in our retaining troops in Arkansas, where they could 
find no enemy. For these reasons I declined to weaken G-eneral Bragg with- 
out further orders to do so. 

About the 9th of December the President passed through Chattanooga on 
his way to Murfreesboro’, to decide, at General Bragg’s headquarters, whether 
the army of Tennessee or that of Arkansas should furnish the reenforcements 

necessary to enable the Confederacy 
to hold the Mississippi and its valley. 
He returned in two or three days and 
directed me to order General Bragg 
to send ten thousand of his men un- 
der Major-General C. L. Stevenson to 
report to G-eneral Pemberton. The 
order was given as the President’s. 
He then set out to Mississippi, desir- 
ing me to accompany him. In Jack- 
son, which he reached the morning of 
the 19th of December, he found the 
Legislature in session. It had been 
convened by Governor Pettus to bring 
out the remaining military resources 
of the State, to aid in its defense. 

On the 21st and 22d Mr. Da\is in- 
spected the water-batteries and land 
defenses of Vicksburg, which were 

LIEtTTENANT-GBNERAL J. C. PEMBERTON, C. S. A. theU VOl'y CXteUSiVe, bUt Sllgllt- thO 

FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. usual defcct of Confederate engineer- 

ing, He also conferred with the commander, Major-General Martin L. Smith, 
and me, in reference to the forces requhed to hold that place and Port 
Hudson, and at the same time to oppose General Grant in the field. We 
agreed (General Smith and I) that at least twenty thousand more troops 
were necessary, and I again urged him to transfer the troops in Arkansas 
to Mississippi. In a friendly note to General Holmes, which I was permitted 
to read, Mr. Davis pointed out to him that he would benefit the service by 
sending twenty, thousand men into Mississippi, but gave him no order ; con- 
sequently no troops came. 

Thus an army outnumbering that which General Grant was then com- 
manding was left idle, while preparations were in progress, near it, for the 
conquest of a portion of the Confederacy so important as the valley of the 
Mississippi. 

Prom Vicksburg the President visited General Pemberton’s army in the 
extensive position it was intrenching near Grenada, — so extensive that it is 
fortunate for us, probably, that General Grant was prevented from trying its 
strength. In conversing with the President concerning the operations im- 
pending, General Pemberton and I advocated opposite modes of warfare, 
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On the 25th the President returned to Jackson, and on the 27th information 
was received from Oeneral W. W. Loring, commanding near Grenada, that 
General Grant’s army, which had been advancing, was retiring in consequence 
of the destruction of the depot of supplies at Holly Springs by the gallant 
Van Dorn’s daring and skillfully executed enterprise, surpassed by none of 
its character achieved during the war. This depot was to have supplied the 
Federal army in its march toward Vicksburg. Its destruction frustrated that 
design. General Van Dorn accomplished it on the 20th of December with a 
brigade of cavalry, attacking, defeating, and capturing a superior force. The 
supplies were destroyed by burning the store-houses — to which the consent 
of the owners was freely given. The destruction of the stores compelled 
General Grant to fall back and gave the Confederate Government abundant 
time for thorough preparations to meet his next advance. The most effective, 
indeed a decisive one, would have required but 12 or 15 days — the uniting 
Lieutenant-General Holmes’s troops with Lieutenant-General Pemberton’s, 
in Mississippi, which would have formed an effective force of little less than 
75,000 men. 

Before Mr. Davis returned to Eichmond I represented to him that my com- 
mand was a nominal one merely, and useless ; because the great distance 
between the armies of Tennessee and Mississippi, and the fact that they had 
different objects and adversaries, made it impossible to combine their action; 
so there was no employment for me unless I should take command of one of 
the armies in an emergency, which, as each had its own general, was not 
intended or desirable. He replied that the great distance of these departments 
from the seat of government made it necessary that there should be an officer 
near them with authority to transfer troops from one to the other in emer- 
gencies. I suggested that each was too weak for its object; and that neither, 
therefore, could be drawn upon to strengthen the other ; and that the distance 
between them was so great as to make such temporary transfers impracticable. 
These objections were disregarded, however. 

The detaching of almost a fourth of General Bragg’s army to Mississippi, 
while of no present value to that department, was disastrous to that of 
Tennessee, for it caused the battle of Murfreesboro’. General Eosecrans was, 
of course, soon informed of the great reduction of his antagonist’s strength, 
and marched from Hashville to attack him. The battle, that of Mmfreesboro’ 
or Stone’s Eiver, occurred on the 31st of December, 1862, and the 2d of Jan- 
uary, 1863, and was one of the most obstinately contested and bloody of the 
war, in proportion to the numbers engaged. [See articles to follow.] The 
result of this action compelled the Confederate army to fall back and place 
itseff behind Duck Eiver, at Manchester, TuUahoma, and Shelbyville. 

Early in December Grant projected an enterprise against Vicksburg under 
Sherman’s command. He directed that officer to embark at Memphis with 
about 30,000 men, descend the river with them to the neighborhood of the 
place, and with the cooperation of Admiral Porter’s squadron proceed to 
reduce it. Sherman entered the Yazoo with his forces on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, employed several days in reconn oitenng, and on the 29th made a vigorous 
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assault upon tlie defensive line near Chickasaw Bayou, manned by Brigadier- 
G-eneral S. B. Lee’s brigade, which repelled the attack. ^ General Pemberton 
reported that the Confederate loss was 150, and that of the Pederals 1100. \ 

The combined land and naval forces then left the Yazoo, and, entering 
the Arkansas, ascended it to Arkansas Post, which they captured, with its 
garrison of five thousand Confederate troops. In the meantime General 
Pemberton brought what had been his active forces into Vicksbui’g. 

On the 20th of January all the troops destined fpr the operations against 
Vicksburg were ordered by General Grant to Milliken’s Bend and Young’s 

Point, where he joined them on the 
29th. These troops were employed un- 
til April in cutting a canal through the 
point of land opposite Vicksburg, to 
enable the Federal vessels to pass it 
without exposure to the batteries ; but 
the attempt was unsuccessful. 

In the meantime Brigadier-General 
Bowen was detached Tvith three bri- 
gades to Grand Gulf, to construct bat- 
teries there ; and Major-General Loring, 
with a similar detachment, was sent to 
select and fortify a position to prevent 
the enemy from approaching Vicksburg 
by the Yazoo Pass and Eiver. lie 
constructed a field-work for this object 
at the head of the Yazoo. A flotilla 
of 9 United States gun-boats and 20 
transports, carrying 4500 troops, ap- 
peared before it on the 11th of March, 
and constructed a land-battery, which, with the gun-boats, cannonaded the 
fort several days ; but the steady fire of the little work [Fort Pemberton] 
compelled the assailants to draw off and return to the Mississippi. 

On the 22d of January, while inspecting the works for the defense of 
Mobile, then in course of construction, I received orders by telegraph from 
the President to go to General Bragg’s headquarters “ with the least delay.” 
A letter from the President delivered to me in Chattanooga told for what ser- 
vice. It was to ascertain if General Bragg had so far lost the confidence of the 
army as to make it expedient to remove him from command. After making the 
necessary investigation thoroughly, I came to the conclusion that there was 
no ground for the general’s removal, so reported, and resumed the inspection 
at Mobile. While so employed, I received a telegram from the Secretary of 
War, ill which he ordered me to direct General Bragg to report at the War 

I Besides Lee’s 'brigade, wMcli -met tb.e main 'X According to the “Official Records” (Vol. 
attack, three brigades of the Confederates were XVIL, Pt. I, pp. 625 and 668), the Union loss was 
engaged, commanded respectively by Brigadier- 208 killed, 1006 wounded, 563 missing,— total. 
Generals John Gregg, J, C, Vanghn, and S. M. 1776; that of the Confederates, 63 killed, 134 
Barton [see p. 462].— Editors. wounded, 10 missing,— total, 207.— Editors. 
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Department for conference ; and to assume, myself, direct charge of the army 
in middle Tennessee. On my retm*n to TuUahoma under this order, I learned 
that the general was devoting himseK to Mrs. Bragg, who was supposed to 
be at the point of death. So the communication of the order to him was 
postponed, and the postponement and the cause reported to the Secretary. 
Mrs. Bragg’s condition improved, however ; but before it became such as to 
permit Greneral Bragg to return to mditary duty, I had become unfit for it, 
and was compelled to retain him in the command of the Army of Tennessee 
and put myself under the care of a surgeon. This sickness continued for 
weeks, and was rejiorted ) ei^eatedhj. 

The United States naval ofl&cers had already ascertained that their iron- 
clads could pass the Confederate batteries without great danger. Moreover, as 
Genei'al Pemberton had reported, the wooden vessels Hartford and Alhati oss 
had passed Port Hudson while most of our guns were engaged with the other 
vessels of Admiral Farragut’s squadron. This reduced the value of our water- 
batteries greatly. Yet, in the first half of April, General Pemberton became 
convinced that General Grant had abandoned the design against Vicksburg 
and was preparing to reembark his forces, perhaps to ^oin General Rosecrans j 
and on April 11th he expressed the belief that most of those troops were being 
withcUawn to Memphis, and stated that he himself was assembling troops at 
Jackson to follow this movement. This was approved. On the 17th, how- 
ever, he reported that the Federal army had resumed its offensive operations. 
He also reported that General Grant was occupying Hew Carthage, and that 
there were nine Federal gun-boats between Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 

Colonel B.H. Grierson [Federal] set out from La Grange on the 17th of April 
on his noted raid through Mississippi, terminating at Baton Rouge, May 2d. 
The mischief reported was the burning of some bridges, engines, and cars 
near Hewton, the destruction of ammunition and cars at Hazelhurst, and the 
burning of the railroad depot and cars at Brookhaven. Several brigades of 
infantry were detached to protect such property ; but fruitlessly, of course. 

Admiral Porter’s squadron, and three transports towing barges, passed 
Vicksburg on the night of April 16th, and ran down to Hard Times, where 
the army was ; and six more transports and barges followed on the night of 
the 22d. On the two occasions, one transport was sunk, another burned, and 
six barges rendered unserviceable by the fire of the batteries. 

General Grant’s plan seems to have been to take possession of Grand Gulf, 
and thence operate against Vicksburg; for Admiral Porter’s squadron com- 
menced firing upon the Confederate works early in the morning of the 29th, 
and the Thirteenth Corps was ready to seize them as soon as their guns should 
be silenced; but as their fire had slackened but little at 6 o’clock. Grant 
changed his plan and sent his troops and transports to the landing-} dace, six 
miles from Bruinsburg, on the east bank of the river. The four divisions of 
the Thirteenth Corps were ferried to that point during the day of the 30th. 

General Bowen, at Grand Gulf, observed this, and led parts of his three 
brigades (five thousand men) to the road from Bruinsburg to Port Gibson, 
four miles in advance of the latter. By admirable conduct and great advan- 
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tages of ground, tliis handful delayed the advance of the Thirteenth Corps 
SIX or eight hours. Lieutenant-General Pemberton informed me of this 
engagement by telegraph during the fighting, adding: “ I should have large 
reenforcements.” I replied immediately: “If General Grant’s army lands on 
this side of the river, the safety of Mississippi depends on boating it. For 
that object you should unite your whole force.” And I telegraphed again 
next day : “ If Grant’s army crosses, unite all your forces to beat it. Success 
will give you back what was abandoned to win it.” In transmitting General 
Pemberton’s call for reeiiforcements to the Secretary of War, I said: “ They 
cannot be sent from here without giving up Tennessee.” 

On the 3d Bowen’s troops abandoned Grand Gulf and returned to Yicks- 
bm’g. On the same day the Seventeenth Corps joined the Thirteenth at 
Willow Springs, where the two waited for the Fifteenth, which came up on 
the 8th. The army then marched toward Raymond, the Seventeenth Corps 
leaving first, and the Fifteenth second. 

In the evening of May 9th I received, by telegraph, orders to proceed at 
once to Mississippi and take chief command of the forces there, and to 
arrange to take with me, for temporary service, or to have follow without 
delay, three thousand good troops. I replied instantly : “ Your dispatch of 
this morning received. I shall go immediately, although unfit for service,” 
and took the first tram, which was on the morning of the 10th. At Lake 
Station, on the 13th, I found a telegram from General Pemberton, dated the 
12th, informing me that the enemy was apparently moving in heavy force on 
Edwards’s depot, which, as he said, “will be the battle-field if I can carry 
forward sufficient force, leaving troops enough to secure the safety of this 
place [Vicksburg].” This was the first intelligence of the Federal army 
received from General Pemberton since the first of the month. 

I arrived in Jackson at nightfall, exhausted by an uninterrupted journey 
of four days, undertaken from a sick-room ; in consequence of which Major 
Mims, chief quartermaster of the department, the first officer who reported 
to me, found me in bed. He informed me, among other military occurrences, 
that two brigades had marched into the town an hour or two before. Briga- 
dier-General Gregg, their senior officer, reported to me soon after that ho had 
been ordered from Port Hudson to Raymond by General Pemberton, hut had 
been diuven from that place the day before by the Federal Seventeenth Corps ; 
and, in obedience to the general’s instructions for such an event, had fallen 
back to Jackson, accompanied by Brigadier-General W. H. T. Walker, whom 
he had met on the way, marching to join him with his brigade. The latter 
had just come from General Beauregard’s department [South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida]. There were about six thousand men in the two brigades. 

He said further that Colonel Wirt Adams, of the cavalry, had informed 
him that General Pemberton’s forces were at Edwards’s depot, 20 miles from 
Vicksburg, and his headquarters at Bovina, 8 milqs from that place ; that the 
Seventeenth Corps (McPherson’s) had moved that day from Raymond to 
Clinton, 9 or 10 miles from Jackson, on the road to Vicksburg. He added that 
General Maxey’s brigade from Port Hudson was expected in Jackson next 
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day. I liad passed Greneral (xist’s during that day, on its way from Charles- 
ton. The arrival of these troops, and, as I hoped, 3000 from Tennessee, 
would increase the force in Jackson to near 15,000 men. The most important 
measure to be executed then was the junction of these reenforcements with 
the army. For that object, an order in writing was sent without delay to 
General Pemberton by Captain Yerger, who volunteered to bear it, to move 
to Clinton at onee and attack a Federal corps there, the troops in Jackson 
to cooperate ; to beat that detachment and estabhsh communication, that he 
might be reenforced. It was delivered at Bovina early next morning, and 
General Pemberton replied promptly that he ‘‘‘‘ moved at once with his whole 
available force”; but in the ride of ten or twelve miles to his camp at 
Edwards’s depot he determined to disobey my order, and on his arrival assem- 
bled a council of war, which he informed of that intention, and consulted 
upon the measure to be substituted for the movement to Clinton. It was 
decided to move southward to a point on the road by which General Grant’s 
forces had advanced, which would have made it impossible for the troops 
then m Jackson and other expected reenforcements to join Pemberton’s army. 

Mr. Davis says of this [“ Rise and FaU,” II., pp. 404-5] : 

“ When he [Johnston] reached Jackson, learning that the enemy was between that place 
and the position occupied by General Pemberton’s forces, about thuty miles distant, he halted 
there and opened correspondence with General Pemberton, from winch confusion and conse- 
quent disasters resulted, which might have been avoided had he, with or without his reen- 
forcements, proceeded to General Pemberton’s headquarters m the field ” 

Mr. Davis knew that I had been sick five or six weeks when ordered to 
Mississippi, and therefore he had no right to suppose that I was able to make 
a night ride of thirty miles, after a journey of four days. He knew, too, that 
my course, which he now condemns, was the only one ofiering us a hope of 
success ; for he indorsed on a letter of mine, giving a brief account of these 
events to the Secretary of War : “ Do not perceive why a junction was not 
attempted, which would have made our force nearly equal in number to the 
estimated strength of the enemy ; and might have resulted in a total defeat 
under circumstances which rendered retreat or reenforcement to him 
scarcely practicable.” It would be doing injustice to Mr. Davis’s intelh- 
gence to think that he really believes that I am chargeable with the con- 
sequences of the disobedience of my indispensable order, or that he is 
ignorant that our only hope of success lay in the execution of that order, 
and that to disobey it was to ruin us. 

After the decision of the council of war. General Pemberton remained at 
Edwards’s depot at least 24 hours ; and instead of marching in the morning 
of the 14th, his movement was commenced so late on the 15th that he biv- 
ouacked at night but thre'e or four miles from the ground he had left. Here, 
soon after nightfall, the camp-fires of a division were pointed out to hnn, 
but he took no measures in consequence. Soon after sunrise on the 16th 
he received an order from me, the second one, to march toward Clinton that 
our' forces ipight be united. He made preparations to obey it, and, in acknowl- 
edging it, described the route he intended to follow; but he remained 
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passive five or six hours, before a- single Federal division, until near noon, 
when Greneral Grant, having brought up six other divisions, attacked him. 
Notwithstanding the enemy’s great superiority of numbers, General Pember- 
ton maintained a spirited contest of several hom’S, but was finally driven from 
the field. This was the battle of Baker’s Creek, or Champion’s Hill. The Con- 
federate troops retreated toward Vieksbrn^'g, but bivouacked at night near the 
Big Black, one division in some earth- works in front of the bridge, the other 
a mile or two in rear of it. Loring, whose division was in the rear, in quit- 
ting the field, instead of crossing 
Baker’s Creek, turned southward, 
and by a skillfully conducted 
march eluded the enemy, and in 
three days joined the troops from 
the east, assembling near Jackson. 
On the near approach of the pur- 
suing army next morning, the 
troops in front of the bridge aban- 
doned the intrenchmeiits and 
retreated rapidly to Yicksburg, 
accompanied by the division that 
had been posted west of the river. 
Information of this was brought 
to me in the evening of that day, 
and I immediately wrote to Gen- 
eral Pemberton that, if invested, 
in Yicksburg, he must ultimately 
surrender; and that, instead of 
losing both troops and place, he 
must save the troops by evacuat- 
ing Yicksburg and marching to 
the north-east. The question of obeying this order was submitted by him 
to a council of war, which decided that “ it was impossible to witlidraw the 
troops from that position with such morale and material as to be of further 
service to the Confederacy.” This allegation was refuted by the courage, 
fortitude, and discipline displayed by that army in the long siege. 

The investment of the place was completed on the 19th ; on the 20th Gist’s 
brigade from Charleston, on the 21st Ector’s and McNair’s from Tennessee, 
and on the 23d Maxey’s from Port Hudson joined Gregg’s and Walker’s near 
Canton. This force was further increased on the 3d of June by the arrival 
of Breckinridge’s division and Jackson’s (two thousand) cavalry from the 
Army of Tennessee, and Evans’s brigade from Charleston. These troops, 
except the cavalry, having come by railroad, were not equipped for the 
service before them: that of rescuing the garrison of Yicksburg. They 
required artillery, draught horses and mules, wagons, ammunition, and 
provisions, all in large numbers and quantity ; the more because it was 
necessary to include the Yicksburg troops in our estimates. 
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According to Lientenant-Greneral Pemberton’s report of March 31st, 1863 
(the only one I can find), he had then present for duty 2360 officers and 
28,221 enlisted men. These "were the troops that occupied Vicksburg and the 
camp at Edwards’s depot when General Pemberton received my order dated 
May 13th. There were, besides, above two thousand cavalry in the northern 
and south-western parts of the State. 

I have General Grant’s reports of May 31st and June 30th, 1863. The first 
shows a force of 2991 officers and 47,500 enlisted men present for duty; 
the second, 4412 • officers and 70,866 en- 
listed men present for duty. The so-called 
siege of Vicksburg was little more than 
a blockade. But one vigorous assault 
was made, which was on the third day. 

Mr. Davis represents that General 
Pemberton’s operations were cramped 
by a want of cavalry, for which I was 
responsible. He had cavalry enough; 
but it was used near the extremities of 
the State against raiding parties, instead 
of being employed against the formida- 
ble invasion near the center. Mr. Davis 
accepts that officer’s idea that a large 
Body of cavalry could have broken Gen- 
eral Grant’s communication with the Mis- 
. sissippi, and so defeated his enterprise. 

But Grant had no communication with 
the Mississippi. His troops supplied them- 
selves from the country around them. 

He accuses me of producing “confusion and consequent disasters” by giving 
a written order to Lieutenant-General Pemberton, which he terms opening 
correspondence. But as that order, dated May 13th, was disobeyed, it cer- 
tainly produced neither confusion nor disaster. But “ consequent disaster” 
was undoubtedly due to the disobedience of that order, which caused the bat- 
tle of Ohampion’s Hill. When that order was written, obedience to it, which 
would have united aU our forces, might have enabled us to contend with 
General Grant on equal terms, and perhaps to win the campaign. Strange 
as it may now seem, Mr. Davis thought so at the time, as the indorsement 
ah’eady quoted proves distinctly. 

A proper use of the available resources of the Confederacy would have 
averted the disasters referred to by Mr. Davis. If, instead of being sent on 
the wild expedition into Kentucky, General Bragg had been instructed to 
avail himself of the dispersed condition of the Federal troops in northern 
Mississippi and west Tennessee, he might have totally defeated the forces with 
which General Grant invaded Mississippi three months later. Those troops 
were distributed ‘ in Corinth, Jackson, Memphis, and intermediate points, 
while his own were united, so that he could have fought them in detail, with 
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as mncli certainty of success as can be hoped for in war. And such success 
■would have prevented the military and naval combination which gave the 
enemy control of the Mississippi and divided the Confederacy, and would 
have given the Confederacy the ascendency on that frontier. It is evident, 
and was so then, that the three bodies of Confederate troops in Mississippi 
in July, 1862, should have been united under General Bragg. The army of 
above 65,000 men so formed could not have been seriously resisted by the 
Federal forces, not only greatly inferior to it in numbers, but so distributed 
that the various parts could have been attacked separately, and certainly 
defeated, probably destroyed. 

Even after this failure the Confederates were stronger to repel invasion 
than the Federals to invade. By uniting their forces in Arkansas with those 
in Mississippi, an army of above 70,000 men would have been formed, to meet 
General Grant’s of 43,000. In all human probability such a force would have 
totally defeated the invading army, and not only preserved Mississippi but 
enabled us to recover Tennessee. 

But if there were some necessity known only to the President to keep the 
Confederate troops then in Arkansas on that side of the Mississippi, he could 
have pnt General Pemberton on at least equal terms with his antagonist, by 
giving him the troops in April actually sent to him late in May. This would 
have formed an army of above fifty thousand men. General Grant landed two 
corps, less than 30,000 men, on the 30tli of April and 1st and 2d of May ; and 
it was not until the 8th of May that the arrival of Sherman’s corps increased 
his force to about 43,000 men. The Confederate reenforcements could have 
been sent as well early in April as late in May; and then, without bad gen- 
eralship on our part, the chances of success would have been in our favor, 
decidedly. 


THE DEFENSE OP VICKSBIJEG 

BY S H. LOCKETT, 0, S A., CHIEF ENGINEER OP THE DEFENSES 


T he occupation of Vicksburg was the nnmediate 
result of the Ml of New Orleans on the 25th 
of April, 1862.j The first military operations were 
the laymg out and construction of some batteries 
for heavy guns, hy Captain (afterward Colonel) D. 
B Hams of the Confederate States Engineers, 
the work being mostly clone by a force of hired 
ne^oes These batteries were located chiefly be- 
low the city, their positions were well chosen, 
they had fine command of the nver against a fleet 
coming from below 

J The first troops to go to Vlokshurg were from Camp 
Moore, a rendezvous of the forces which had recently 
evacuated New Orleans They were Allen’s 4:th Louisi- 
ana and Thomas’s 28th Louisiana These regiments 
were soon followed hy Marks’s 27th Louisiana, Be 
Clouet’s 26fcli Louisiana, Riohaidsou's 17th Louisiana, 
Morrison’s Slst Louisiana, all infantry, and Beltzhoov- 
ei’8 Louisiana regiment of artillery, and Ogden's Louisi- 
ana hattahon of artillery After these came Mellon’s 
regiment and Balfour’s battalion of Mississippi tioops. 
The stafP-offleers weie Major Uevereux, Assistant Adin- 
tant-GeneraJ , Major Guault, Inspeotor-General , Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Ivey, Chief of Artillery; Captain McBon- 


On the 12th of May, 1802, Brigadier-Generat 
Martin Luther Smith arrived and took command, 
under orders from Major-G-eneral Mansfield Lovell, 
the Department commander I''rom that day to 
the end General Smith was never absent from his 
post, was always equal to every emergency, and 
never once, while m control, failed to do the right 
thing at the right time. 

On the 20th of June,' 1802, 1 was ordered from 
the Army of Tennessee, then under General Bragg, 
to report to General Smith as his Chief Engineer. 

aid. Chief of Ordnance, and Lieutenants Hariod and 
Frost, Aides-de-camp Those troops and officers consti- 
tuted the garrison of Violcslnirg from the beginning to 
the end of operations. The troops Imd hnt recently had 
a fearful baptism of fire in the fierce bombardment 
by Admiral Farrogut of Foits Jackson and St. Philip, 
and the batteries of the Chaim ette They were already 
veterans, and many of them were skilled artillexlals. 
-8 n L 

S Genernl Beauregard claims to have scut Captain 
Harris to Vicksburg and to have given the orders under 
which that officer began the conatruetion of the foitlfl- 
cations (0. R., XV , 810 ) — Editohs. 
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I was with, him in that capacity until the 1st of No- 
vember, when I was made, by General Pemberton, 
Chief Engineer of the Department of Mississippi 
and East Louisiana, of which General Pemberton 
had just taken command. This change extended 
my field of operations from Holly Springs to Port 
Hudson, but I never relinquished immediate charge 
of the defenses of Vicksburg. Hence I may safely 
claim to have been identified with the defense al- 
most from the beginning to the end of operations. 

The series of irregular bills, bluffs, and narrow, 
tortuous ridges, apparently without system or 
order, that constitute the strong defensive position 
of Vicksburg, raised some two hundred feet above 
the level of the river, owe their character, with all 
their strangely complex arrangement and config- 
uration, to the natural erosive action of water on 
the fine, homogeneous, calcareous silt peculiar to 
the lias or bluff formation. 

At the time of my arrival no enemy was near, 
but the work of preparation was going on vigor- 
ously. The garrison was engaged in strengthening 
the batteries already constructed, in making bomb- 
proof magazines, and in mounting new guns 
recently arriverl. Several new batteries were laid 
out by myself on the most commanding points 
above the city; these were afterward known as 
the “Upper Batteries.” The work of making an 
accurate map of Vicksburg and vicinity was also 
begun. But we had not many days for these pre- 
liminaries. On the 26th of June the advance of 
Parragut’s fleet arrived in sight. The next morn- 
ing found it in position for bombarding. A flotilla 
of mortar-boats was moored close to the farther 
shore of the river just beyond the range of our 
lower batteries, A second flotilla had crept along 
the bank next to us with their masts so covered 
with the boughs of trees that we did not discover 
them until they were quite near. They were com- 
pletely protected from our guns by the bank. 

At a signal-gun from one of the iron-clads the 
guns were opened. I measured one of the holes 
made by the mortar-shells in hard, compact clay, 
and found it seventeen feet deep. It was a difia.- 


eult matter to make bomb-proofs against such 
destructive engines, A few shots were fired from 
om* batteries in answer to the challenge of the 
mortar-boats, but these shots were harmless, and 
were soon discontinued. The Federal bombard- 
ment was likewise nearly harmless. But few sol- 
diers and citizens were lulled. Vertical fire is never 
very destructive of life. Yet the howling and 
bursting shells had a very demoralizing effect on 
those not accustomed to them. ' One of my engineer 
ofSeers, a Frenchman, a gallant officer who had 
distinguished himself in several severe engage- 
ments, was almost unmanned whenever one passed 
anywhere near him. When joked about it, he was 
not ashamed to confess: “I no like ze bomb; I 
cannot fight him back ! ” 

June 28th was a memorable day. At early dawn 
the mortar-fleet renewed its heavy bombardment. 
At the same time the vessels and gun-boats moved 
up toward the city and opened fire with all their 
heavy ordnance. Under cover of this tremendous 
shelling the Brodidyn and Hartford and several of 
the iron-clads boldly pushed up stream, and went 
past om’ batteries under full headway, pom-- 
ing into the city broadside after broadside with 
astonishing rapidity. The Confederate batteries 
responded with equal energy. 

The results of this first encounter with the hith- 
erto redoubtable fleet was highly gratifying to the 
defenders of Vicksburg. It is true the fleet got 
past the batteries ; but the Brooklyn and Octorora 
were temporarily disabled. All the vessels suffered 
more or less, and many Federal sailors were killed 
and wounded, as we learned from people who 
lived across the river. On the Confederate side 
no gun was disabled, no battery injined, and only 
thirteen were killed or wounded. Our batteries 
mounted 29 guns, of which 2 were 10-inch 
Columbiads, the rest being old style 42 and 32 
pounders. The Brooklyn alone carried 24 11- 
inch Dahlgren guns. We expected a land attack 
at the same time, and were prepared for it by the 
presence of as many as ten thousand troops, under 
Breckinridge, Bowen, and Preston, who had just 
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arrived and were in near-supporting distance. 
They were not called upon, however, and no 
troops were under fire except the hz’igade of Gren- 
eral M. L. Smith. After this, for two weeks, 
things moved along at Viekshurg with something 
akin to monotony. The mortar-fleets kept up a 
steady bombardment, but even the citizens of the 
town became so accustomed to it that they went 
about tlieir daily occupations. The women and 
children left their caves to watch the shells, and 
would only betake themselves to their shelters 
when the fire seemed to be concentrated in their 
particular neighborhoods. Finally the upper fleet, 
under Flag-Officer C. H. Davis, came down the 
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river, joined the vessels that had run our batteries, 
put a flotilla of mortar-boats in position, and took 
part in the grand but nearly harmless sport of 
pitching big shells into Vicksburg. During this 
period General Thomas Williams commenced the 
famous canal across the narrow neck of land in 
front of Vicksburg. But the water fell faster than 
the ditch was dug, the liver refused to make a 
cut-off, and this effort also proved a failure. 

On the 15th of July the monotony of the situa- 
tion was greatly relieved by one of the most stir- 
ring episodes of the war. The little Confederate 
ram, Arkansas, under her gallant commander, I. 
N. Brown, came out of Yazoo Biver, where she 
had been built in imitation of the famous Merri- 
mac, and ran the gauntlet of the whole upper fleet. 
[See article hy Captain I. N. Brown, to follow.] 

For several days after this the regulation bom- 
bardment was kept up. Suddenly, however, on 
the 25th of July, the lower fleet, big ships, gun- 
boats, and mortar-boats, weighed anchor and 
dropped down the river to a distance of several 
miles below their former position. On the 27th 
both lower and upper fleets took leave of us, and 
the 28th of July found Vicksburg once more freed 
from the presence of a hostile force. 

Working parties were at once put upon the river- 


batteries to repair damages and increase their 
strength wherever recent experience had shown it 
to be necessary. It was also determined to con- 
struct a line of defense in rear of Vieksbiu’g, to 
prepare against an army operating upon land. As 
chief engineer, it became my duty to plan, locate, 
and lay out that line of defense, A mouth was 
spent in reconnoitering, surveying, and studying 
the complicated and irregular site to be fortified. 
No greater topographical puzzle was ever presented 
to an engineer. The difficulty of the situation was 
greatly enhanced by the fact that a large part of 
the hills and hollows had never been cleared of 
their virgin forest of magnificent magnolia-trees 
and dense undergi’owth of cane. At first it seemed 
impossible to find anything like a general line of 
commanding ground surrounding the city; but 
careful study gradually worked out the problem. 

The most prominent points I purposed to occupy 
with a system of redoubts, redans, lunettes, and 
small field-works, connecting them by rifle-pits so 
as to give a continuous line of defense. The wmrk 
of eonsti'uetion was begun about the 1st of Sep- 
tember with a force of negro laborers hired or 
impressed from the plantations of the adjacent 
counties. Haynes’s Bluff on the Yazoo River and 
Warrenton, about six miles below Vicksburg, were 
fortified as flank protections to the main position. 

On the 14th. of October, 1862, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral John C. Pemberton took command of the 
Department of Mississippi and East Louisiana, 
establishing his headquarters at Jackson. About 
the same time General Grant was placed in supreme 
command of the Federal forces in north Mississippi. 
Then followed a succession of movements against 
Vicksburg, having for their object the turning of 
that point. They were all uniformly unsuccessful, 
and were so remote from the city, with one excep- 
tion, that the garrison of Vicksburg was not 
involved in the operations which defeated them. 
I will simply mention them in the order in which 
they occurred. First was General Grant’s advance 
from Memphis and Grand Junction, via Holly 
Springs, toward Grenada. This was defeated by 
the raids of Van Dorn and Forrest upon Grant’s 
communications [December 20tli and December 
16th to January Sd]. Ho was forced to retire or 
starve. Next came General Sherman’s attempt to 
get in rear of Vicksburg by the Chickasaw Bayon 
road, which ran from the Yazoo River bottom to 
the Walnut hills, six miles above tlie city. His 
column of thirty thousand men was defeated and 
driven back with dreadful slaughter by General S. 
D. Lee with one brigade of the Vic'ksburg garrison 
[December 20tli to January 3d], 

After this General Grant himself aiipeared in 
front of Vicksburg, occupied the river with an im- 
mense fleet and the Louisiana shore with a large 
army. He renewed the old style of bombardment 
and the work on the canal, but high water made 
him abandon that work and his position. 

Then came the expedition, via Lake Providence 
and Bayou Magon, which was defeated by natural 
difficulties. Next, the expedition by Yazoo Pass 
and Hnshpueeanaugh Bayou, which was stopped 
by Fort Pemberton, — a cotton-bale fort made by 
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Captain P. Kobinson, of the Confederate States 
Engineers, on the overflowed bottom-lands of the 
Tallahatchie and Yallabusha rivers, near their 
junction [Pebruaiy 24th to April 8th], Here 
General Loring, with 3 guns and about 1500 men, 
turned back a large fleet and land force, and won 
the sobriquet of “Old Blizzards” by standing on 
the cotton-bale parapet and shouting “Give them 
blizzards, boys ! Give them blizzards ! ” Last of 
these flanking expeditions was one of General 
Sherman and Admiral Porter, via Steele’s Bayou, 
to reach the Sunflower and Yazoo rivers, above 
Haynes’s Bluff [March 14th-27th]. This came 
near being as disastrous as that by the Chickasaw 
Bayou, owing to obstructions made by the Confed- 
erates and to a sudden fall in the waters. 

Though these expeditions all failed, the desper- 
ate nature of most of them convinced us that 
General Grant was in deep earnest, and not easily 
discouraged. He made one more effort, which 
succeeded perhaps beyond his own most sanguine 
expectations. This had been anticipated by Gen- 
eral Pemberton, and, to a certain extent, provided 
for by sending General John S. Bowen to occupy 
and fortify Grand Gulf. I accompanied General 
Bowen and located the works at Grand Gulf, leav- 
ing them in charge of Lieutenant Bonnellan, of 
the Confederate States Engineers. 

On the night of the 1 6th of April, 1863, a large 
part of the upper fleet (then commanded by Ad- 
miral David D. Porter), consisting of six gun-boats 
and several transports, ran the batteries at Vicks- 
burg. Gun-boats had frequently passed the bat- 
teries during the operations of the preceding ten 


months, but up to that time no one had dreamed 
that the ordinary river steamboats could do so. 
They were protected by cotton-bales and by large 
barges loaded with coal and forage, lashed along- 
side. One of the transports was fired by our 
shells, and burned to the water’s edge in front of 
the city. Two other boats were partly disabled, 
and several of the barges were sunk. Yet eight 
boats succeeded in getting past both Vicksburg 
and Warrenton in more or less serviceable condi- 
tion. The movement of the boats was soon dis- 
covered by the Confederate pickets, who nightly 
patrolled the river in small boats. They immedi- 
ately crossed the river and fired several houses in 
the village of DeSoto, so as to illuminate the river. 
To appreciate the boldness of this action one must 
try to’ put himself in the place of these pickets, 
who ran great risks of being captured in landing on 
the opposite shore, which was occupied by the Fed- 
eral forces. In addition, as soon as their work was 
accomplished, they were exposed to the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters, on the now brightly lighted river, 
and were in the direct line of fire of the batteries of 
their friends. Yet they neither failed nor faltered. 

Two nights later, four more boats, towing barges 
of large capacity, passed down the river, and 
joined the others at New Carthage, a village in 
Louisiana about half-way between Vicksburg and 
Grand Gulf. Here there was a fleet of formidable 
gun-boats, and transports and barges enough to 
ferry a large force across the river. This gave a 
serious and threatening aspect to the movement. 
At the same time a force under General Sherman 
was again menacing Haynes’s Bluff ] Grierson’s raid 
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batteries of Grand Gulf, and passed that point 
with his fleet. This was on the 29th of April, 
On the next day he crossed the river at Bruins- 
bnrg and obtained a lodgment on the eastern 
shore. Then followed in rapid succession the 
defeat of Bowen at Port Gibson on May 1st, 
the defeat of General Gregg at Raymond on 
the 12th, and the capture of Jackson on the 
14th, Meantime General Pemberton had left 
Jackson and gone to Vicksburg. The writer 
followed him, after having laid out a line of 
defenses around Jackson, leaving them to be 
constructed by Captain Thyssens. General 
Pemberton first thought that Gi’ant would turn 
north from Port Gibson and try to force a pas- 
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was playing havoc with railroads and depots of 
supplies in the interior of Mississippi; Tumors of 
movements of Federal troops in north Mississippi 
were rife; and Port Hudson in Louisiana was 
threatened. General Pemberton, just previous to 
this time, had sent some troops from his depart- 
ment to General Bragg, at Tnllahoma, and had 
others en route to the same destination. As soon 
as he became convinced that Vicksburg was seri- 
ously threatened by General Grant’s last move, he 
strongly pleaded for the return of his troops, and 
made rapid dispositions 'of those still left, to meet 
the various forces operating against him. Lack of 
reliable information, however, made • bis efforts 
unavailing. 4- Before he could determine which 
was the real attack, and which were mere diver- 
sions, General Grant had perfected his arrange- 
ments, attacked and temporarily silenced the 

4 - General Pemberton claims that the transfer of his 
cavalry to Bragg, in Tennessee, hy General Johnston's 
orders, deprived him of tho means of ascertaining the 
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ordered field-works to be thrown up at these 


CAVE NEAR THE MACHINE-SHOP. 


After taking measures to establish works for the 
defense of the important points on our main line 
of communications at the railroad bridge and 

Federal movements in time to moot thorn effoctivoly. 
This afterward bocame a subject of controversy botwoon 
Generals Johnston and Pemberton.— Editors. 
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Edwards’s depot, I returned to Vieksbxirg with Cap- 
tain Wintter’s company of sappers and miners and 
put them to work on the rear line of defenses, ndth 
orders to make necessary repairs and put every- 
thing in good condition. 

At last General Pemberton became convinced 
that General Grant’s intention was to march up 
the east bank of Big Black River, to strike the 
railroad at or near Edwards’s depot, and thus cut 
his communications with Jackson. To prevent this, 
and at the same time to defeat Grant, if possible, he 
concentrated all of his forces at Edwards’s depot, 
excepting General Eomey’s division which was left 
in Vicksburg, and General Smith’s which was posted 
at and near the railroad bridge. On the 12th of 
May, under the orders of General Pemberton, I 
went to Edwards’s depot to put the Confederate 
forces in position upon the ground selected for them 
to occupy, covering all the approaches from the 
south and east. The army here assenabled con- 
sisted of three divisions: Bowen’s on the right, 
Boring’s in the center, and C. L. Stevenson’s on the 
left, numbering about 18,000 men. Some slight 
field-works had been thrown up at favorable points. 
The position was naturally a strong one, on high 
ground, with the cultivated valley of Baker’s Creek 
in its front. Here General Pemberton wished to 
wait to be attacked by Grant. There can be no 
doubt that if he had been allowed to do so a des- 
perate and bloody battle would have been fought 
on that ground, the issue of which might have been 
different from that of the two unfortunate en- 
gagements which did actually occur. The army 
remained at Edwards’s depot from the 13th to the 
15th. During this time General Pemberton re- 
ceived numerous dispatches from President Davis, 
and from General J. E. Johnston, who had recently 
arrived at Jackson. I saw, or heard read, most of 
these dispatches. They were very confiicting in 
their tenor, and neither those of Mr. Davis nor 
those of General Johnston exactly comported with 
General Pemberton’s views. He then made the 
capital mistake of trying to harmonize instructions 
from his superiors diametrically opposed to each 
other, and at the same time to bring them into 
accord with his own judgment, which was adverse 
to the plans of both. Mr. Davis's idea was to hold 
Vicksburg at all hazard, and not to endanger it by 
getting too far from it. Johnston’s plan was to 
cut loose from Vicksburg altogether, manoeuvre so 
as to avoid a general engagement with Grant until 
the Confederate forces could be concentrated, and 
then beat him. Pemberton wished to take a strong 
position on the line of the Big Black and wait for 
an attack, believing that it would be successfully 
resisted, and that then the tables could be turned 
upon Grant in a very bad position, without amy 
base of supplies, and without a weU-proteeted line 
of retreat. As I have said, none of these plans was 
carried out, but a sort of compromise or compound 
of all these attempts, resulting in the unfortunate 
battle of Baker’s Creek, or Champion’s Hil l, and 
the disgraceful stampede of Big Black bridge. 

Pemberton moved out from Edwards’s depot in 
obedience to a dispatch from General Johnston, 
Qrderipg hin^, to attach in the year a f oyee which he . 


supposed General J ohnston was going to engage in 
front. Instead of this, he encountered Grant’s vic- 
torious army returning, exultant and eager for 
more prizes, from the capture of Jackson. Pem- 
berton’s army, which was making a retrograde 
movement at the time, was pnt into line of battle 
hy being faced to the right with infantry, artillery, 
baggage, and ordnance wagons just as they were. 
In a few minutes after this disposition was made, 
Ms extreme left, previously the head of his column, 
was actively engaged with largely superior num- 
bei’s. Under all the circumstances the Confeder- 
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ates made a gallant fight, but they were driven 
from the field with heavy loss in killed, wounded, 
and captured, and a considerable loss of arms and 
ammunition. Stevenson’s division bore the brunt of 
tMs battle andsuffered the heaviest losses. Bowen’s 
division sustained its reputation by making one 
of its grand old charges, in which it bored a hole 
through the Federal army, and finding itself unsup- 
ported turned around and bored its way hack again. 
Boring’s division did not cooperate with the other 
two, through some misunderstanding or miscon- 
ception, and was scarcely engaged at all during the 
fight. Tilghman’s brigade of this division covered 
the road hy wMch the Confederates retreated late 
in the afternoon. While in the discharge of this 
duty General Tilghman was killed. 

Our beaten forces, except Boring’s division, 
retreated across Baker’s Creek and took position 
at nightfall at Big Black bridge ; part of the forces, 
Bowen’s division and Vaughn’s brigade, being put 
in position in the tSte-de-^^ont on the east bank of 
the river, and part on the bluffs on the west. Bor- 
ing’s division was moved by its commander, by the 
right flank, around the Federal army, and finally, 
after a loss of most of its cannon and wagons, 
joined General Johnston at Jackson. 

The affair of Big Black bridge was one which an 
ex-Confederate participant naturally dislikes to 
yoeord, The Fedeyals engaged us early in the 
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morniag from a eopse of woods on our left. I was 
standing on the railroad bridge at the time, and 
soon saw signs of unsteadiness in our men, and 
reporting the fact to Q-eneral Pemberton, received 
orders to prepare to destroy the bridges. Fence- 
rails and loose cotton saturated with turpentine 
were piled on the railroad bridge, and a barrel of 
spirits of tui’peutine placed on the steamer Dot, 
which was swung across the rh^er and used as a 
bridge. About 9 o’clock our troops on the left 
(Vaughn’s brigade) broke from their breastworks 
and eaine pell-mell toward the bridges. Bowen’s 
men, seeing themselves unsupported, followed the 
example, and soon the -whole force was crossing the 
river by the bridges and by swimming, hotly pur- 
sued by the Pederals. I was on the at the time. 

Waiting nntil all 



the Confederates 
in sight were 
across the river I 
touched a match 
to the barrel of 
turpentine, and 
with the aid of 
one of my lieu- 
tenants tipped it 


effect op the gcn-boat shells over. 


ON VICKSBURG HOUSES. PROTvi meut the boat was 
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was likewise fired, and all immediate danger of 
pursuit prevented. 

After the stampede at the bridge orders were 
issued for the army to fall back to Vicksburg, 
Major-General Stevenson being placed in com- 
mand of the retreating forces. General Pember- 
ton rode on himself to Bovina, a small railroad 
station about two and a half miles from the river. 


I was the only staff-officer with him. He was very 
much depressed by the events of the last two days, 
and for some time after mounting his horse rode 
in silence. He finally said: “Just thirty years 
ago I began my military career by receiving my 
appointment to a cadetship at the TJ. S. Military 
Academy, and to-day — the same date — that ca- 
reer is ended in disaster and disgrace.” I strove 
to encourage him, urging that things were not so 
bad as they seemed to he ; that we still had two 
excellent divisions (Smith’s and Forney’s) which 
had not been engaged and were, therefore, fresh 
and not demoralized ; that they could occupy our 
lines at Vicksburg, covering especially the ap- 
proaches from the position now occupied by the 
Federal foi’ces, which they would naturally follow; 


that the rest of the troops could be put, at first, in 
the less exposed parts of the line, or in reserve, 
until they had steadied themselves ; that Vicksburg 
was strong and could not be carried by assault; 
and that Mr. Davis had telegraphed to Mm “to 
hold Vickshui’g at all hazard,” adding that “if 
besieged he would be relieved.” To all of -nMioh 
General Pemberton replied that my youth and 
hopes were the parents of my judgment ; he him- 
self did not believe our troops would stand the 
first shock of an attack. We finally reached 
Bo-vina, where the general halted, and at my 
eaimest instance wrote an order directing me to 
return to Vicksburg in all possible haste, to put 
the place in a good state of defense. TMs order 
du'eeted all officers, of whatsoever rank, to obey 
all requisitions of the chief engineer for men, 
materials, and labor, and to render all possible aid 
in carrying out bis plans. Generals Forney and 
Smith responded heartily, and before nightfall 
work was under way all along the lines of defense. 
The main works on the rear line, already described, 
had, for the most part, exterior ditches from six 
to ten feet deep, -with rampart, parapet, banquette 
for infantry, and embrasures and platforms for 
artillery. Not having been occupied they were 
now much washed and weakened by the winter’s 
rains. The rifle-pits conneotiug the main works 
had suffered in the same way, while on many parts 
of the line these pits had never been finished. 

Fatigue parties were set to work making these 
repairs and connections ; at the same time all 
field-artillery, Pan-ott guns, and siege pieces on 
the river foont were moved to the rear line, plat- 
forms and embrasures were prepared for them, and 
ammunition -was placed in convenient and pro- 
tected places. The field-artillery brought in by 
onr retreating army was likewise put in position 
as it arrived, and the morning of the ISth found 
us with 102 guns ready for service on. the rear line. 
Some portions of our front were protected by abatis 
of fallen trees and entanglements of telegraiih 
wire. The river-batteries were still strong and 
intact, having lost none of their sea-coast guns. 

The troops were placed in position as I had 
recommended. General 0. L. Stevenson’s divi- 
sion extended from the Warrenton road on our 
extreme right to the railroad; General John il. 
Forney’s division oeenpied the center, from tlio 
railroad to the Grn,veyard road; General M. L. 
Smith’s division filling up the space between the 
Graveyard road and the river on onr left. Gen- 
eral John S. Bowen’s Missourians and Waul’s 
Texas Legion were held in reserve. 


i The defenses were divided into three districts as 
follows: First; General Stevenson’s line. Captain P. 
Kohlnson, chief engineer, with Captain J. J. Conway, 
Captain James Coiiper, Lieutenant A. W. Gloster, Lieu- 
tenant E. R. Southard, and Sergeaut W. B. H. Saunders 
as assistants. Second; The rest of the rear line: Cap- 
tain D. Wintter, chief ongineex’, with Captain James 
Hogane, Lieutenant E. McMahon, Lieutenant P. Gil- 
looly, Lieutenant S. McB, Veimon, and Lieutenant 
Blessing as assistants. Third; The river front com- 
manded by Colonel Edwai'd Higgins, First Lieutenant 
William 0. Flynn, engineer. The working force under 
the direct control of the chief engineer was as follows : 
26 sappers and miners of Captain Wintter’s company; 8 


detailed mechanics and firemen, J overBOors for negroes, 
72 hii'ed negroes (20 were sick), 3 four-mule teams, and 
26 yoke of oxen. 

About live hundred picks and shovels is perhaps a 
near estimate of the number of iutronolilng tools. They 
were distributed to the different brigades according to 
the amount of work reqtiircd, and being much scat- 
tered along our long lines wore considered so precious 
by both men and offleors that when not in actual use 
they were hidden for fear that they would bo stolen by 
other troops, or ordered to some other part of the line 
by the chief engineer. They were entirely inadequate 
for the work, and the men soon improvised wooden 
shovels, using their hayonots as picks.— S, H. L, 
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Early on May IStli the Federal forces appeared 
on the Jackson and Graveyard roads, which were 
covered by a part of General M. L. Smith’s divi- 
sion posted as skirmishers and pickets outside of 
our main lines. The Federals were held in cheek, 
so that during the night General Smith had no 
difficulty in withdrawing his forces within the 
main line of defense. The 
next day, when the Fed- 
erals discovered that the 
Confederates were gone 
from their position of the 
evening before, they came 
forw'ard rapidly and took 
that position, with shout 
and cheer, and soon after 
rushed upon the main line 
of defense, apparently with 
perfect confidence that 
there would be another 
‘‘walk over” such as they 
had had two days before 
at Big Black bridge. But 
this time they struck a 
rock in General Shoup’s 
brigade which met them 
with so heavy and well-di- 
rected a fire that they were 
compelled to fall back. A 
second time they came for- 
ward in greater numbers 
and with more boldness 
and determination, but 
with even more fatal results. They were repulsed 
with great loss, leaving five stand of colors close 
to our lines and the ground being strewn with their 
dead and wounded. These assaults extended from 
Shoup’s position toward our right so as to include 
a part of Forney’s division. Thus they were met 
by troops which had not been in any of the recent 
disastrous engagements, and were not in the least 
demoralized. These men stood to their arms like 
ti'ue soldiers, and helped to restore the morale of 
our army. 

The 20th and 21st of May were occupied by the 
Federal forces in completing their line, at an aver- 
age distance of about eight hundred yards from om* 
v/orks. The Confederates utilized the time in put- 
ting up traverses against enfilade fires, and in 
maldng covered approaches from the camps in 
rear to the line of works. Many a man and officer 
had already been picked off by the quick-sighted 
Federal sharp-shooters, while passing along our 
lines or between them and the cooking-camps. It 
took several days for om* men to learn the caution 
necessary to protect themselves. 

On the 2 2d of May the gun-boats moved up 
within range and opened fire upon the river front. 
At the same time several dense columns of troops 
assaulted our lines in the rear. These assaults cov- 
ered the right of General Smith’s position, where 
General Shoup’s brigade was posted, the whole of 
General Forney’s front, and that of Stephen D. 
Lee’s brigade of Stevenson’s division. The assaults 
were made with great determination and admira- 
ble courage by the Federal soldiers. Once, twice, 
yoL, IIX. 32 


three times they came forward and recoiled from 
the deadly fire poured upon them by the Confeder- 
ates, who were now thoroughly restored to their 
old-time confidence and aroused to an enthusiastic 
determination to hold their lines. Every assaixlt 
was repulsed with terrible loss to the attacking 
parties. At two points on the line — on General 
Forney’s and General S. D. Lee’s front 
— the Federals obtained a lodgment 
and planted their colors on our para- 
pet ; but the brave fellows paid for their 
success by being either killed or cap- 
tured and having their colors fall into 
our hands. On General Lee’s line they - 
even succeeded in capturing one of om* 
detached works and drove out the men 
who held it. But it was retaken in a 
few minutes by a charge of Waul’s Le- 
gion, led by Colonel Pettns of Alabama. 
The losses on both sides were severe; 
several thousand men, estimated by us 
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at 3500, were left dead and wounded between 
the lines. 

On the 25th the Federal dead and some of their 
wounded in the fight of the 2 2d were still in onr 
front and close to our lines. The dead had become 
offensive and the living were suffering fearful 
agonies. General Pemberton, therefore, under a 
flag of truce, sent a note to General Grant, propos- 
ing a cessation of hostilities for two and a, half 
hours, so that the dead and dying men might 
receive proper attention. This was acceded to by 
General Grant, andfrom six o’clockuntil nearly dark 
both parties were engaged in performing funeral 
rites and deeds of mercy to the dead and wounded 
Federal soldiers. On this occasion I met General 
Sherman for the first time. Natm-ally, the officers 
of both armies took advantage of the truee to use 
their eyes to the best possible advantage. I was on 
the Jackson :^oad Tedan, which had been tembly 
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pounded and was the object of constant atten- 
tion from a battery of heavy guns in' its immediate 
front. The Federals were running toward it in a 
zigzag approach [see p. 540], and were already in 
uncomfortable proximity to it. While standing on 
the parapet of this work a Federal orderly came 
up to me and said that General Sherman wished 
to speak to me. Following the orderly, I reached 
a group of officers standing some two hundred 
yards in front of bur line. One of these came 
forward, introduced himself as General Sherman, 
and said : “ I saw that you were an officer by your 
insignia of rank, and have asked you to meet me, 
to put into your hands some letters intrusted to 
me by Northern friends of some of your officers 
and men. I thought this would be a good oppor- 
timity to deliver this mail before it got too old.” 
To this I replied: “Yes, General, it would have 
been very old, indeed, if you had kept it until 
yon brought it into Yieksburg yonrself.” “ So 
yon think, then,” said the general, “I am a very 
slow mail route.” “ 'Well, rather,” was the reply, 
“when you have to travel by regular approaches, 
parallels, and zigzags.” “ Yes,” he said, “that is 
a slow way of getting into a place, but it is a very 
sure way, and I was determined to deliver those 
letters sooner or later.” 

The general then invited me to take a seat with 
him on an old log near by, and thus the rest of the 
time of the truce was spent in pleasant conversa- 
tion. In the course of it the general remai’ked : 
*‘You have an admirable position for defense 
Here, and yon have taken excellent advantage of 
the ground.” “Yes, General,” I replied, “but it 
ip equallj?- as well adapted tp offensive operations. 


and your engineers have not been slow to discover 
it.” To this General Sherman assented. Inten- 
tionally or not, his civility certainly prevented me 
from seeing many other points in our front that I 
as chief engineer was very anxious to examine. 

The truce ended, the sharp-shooters immediately 
began their work and kept it up until darkness pre- 
vented accuracy of aim. Then the pickets of the 
two armies were posted in front of their respective 
lines, so near to each other that they whiled away 
the long hours of the night-watch with social chat. 
Within oiu' lines the pick and shovel were the 
weapons of defense until the next morning. 

On the night of the 2Gth, while we were trying 
to place an obstruction across the swamp between 
our right and the river, our working party and its 
support had a sharp engagement with a detach- 
ment of Federals who came to see what we were 
doing. We captured one hundred of our inquisi- 
tive friends, and retired without putting in the 
obstruction. At other parts of the line the work 
of making travei’ses, changing guns to' more avail- 
able points, making covered ways along the line 
and to the rear, and repairing damages, went on 
as vigorously as onr means woiild allow. 

The events of the 27th of May were varied by 
an attack on our river batteries by the fleet. The 
Gincinnaii was badly crippled, and before reaching 
her former moorings she satik in water not deep 
enough to cover her deck. She was still within 
range of our guns, so that the efforts made by the 
Federals to dismantle her and remove her arma- 
ment were effectually prevented. 

By this time the Federal commander was evi- 
dently coi^.vip.ce4 tfiat Yieksburg had tq be taken 
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by legular siege operations By the 4th of June 
thePederals had advanced their parallels to within 
150 yards of our line From them they com- 
menced several double saps against our rnoat sali- 
ent works — the Jackson road redan, the G-ravej ard 
road redan, the Third Lomsiana redan, on the left 
of the Jackson road, and the lunette on the right 
of the Baldwm’s Perry road In each of these 
the engineer in charge was ordered to place thun- 
dering barrels and loaded shells with short-time 
fuses, as preparations for meeting assaults. The 
stockade redan and the stockade on its left, which 
had been constructed across a low place in our 
line, had by this time been nearly knocked to 
pieces by the enemy’s artillery A new hne was 
theiefore made to take its place when it should be 
no longer tenable So, too, retrenchments, or inner 
Imes, were ordered at all points where breaches 
seemed imminent or the enemy more than ordi- 
narily near These retrenchments served us excel- 
lently before the siege was termmated. 

By the 8 th of June, in spite of all efforts to pre- 
vent them, the enemy’s sap-rollers had approached 
within sixty feet of two of our works A pnvate 
soldier suggested a novel expedient by which we 
succeeded in destioying the rollers He took a 
piece of port-fire, stuffed it with cotton saturated 
with turpentine, and fired it from an old-fashioned 
large-bore musket into the roller, and thus set it on 
fire Thus the enemy’s sappers were exposed and 
forced to leave their sap and begm a new one 
some distance back After this they kept their 
sap-rollers wet, forcing us to other expedients 
Our next effort was counter-mining. Prom the 
ditches of all the threatened works counter-mines 
were started on the night of the 13th of June 
The Third Louisiana redan was located on a very 
narrow ridge and had no ditch The counter- 
mines for it were therefore started from within by 
first sinking a vertical shaft, with the intention of 
working out by an inclmed gallery under the 
enemy’s sap. Before this woik was completed the 
Federal sappers succeeded in getting under the 
salient of the redan, and on the 25th they exploded 
a small mine, but the charge was too small to do 
much damage Nevertheless, it tore off the vortex 
of the redan, and made what the Pederals thought 
was a practicable breach Into it they poured in 
strong force as soon as the explosion had expended 
itself But they were met by a deadly volley from 
our men posted behmd the retrenchment prepared 
for this emergency, and after heavy loss were com- 
pelled to retire. Six of our counter-miners were 
buried by this explosion 

On the same day we exploded two of our counter- 
mines and completely destroyed the enemy’s sap- 
rollers, filled up their saps, and forced them to 
abandon a parallel very close to our line Two 
days later we exploded another mine prematurely, 
without injury to the enemy, as they had not ap- 
proached as near our works as we supposed It 
was very difficult to determine distances under 

•^IthmkthiB maybe the origin of General Grant’s 
notion that we had explosive bullets I certainly never 
heard of anything of the sort, and most surely would 


ground, where we could hear the enemy’s sappers 
piokmg, picking, picking, so very distinctly that 
it hardly seemed possible for them to he more 
than a few feet distant, when m reality they were 
many yards away. 

On the 29th of June the enemy had succeeded 
in getting close up to the parapet of the Third 
Louisiana redan We rolled some of their xm ex- 
ploded 13-ineh shells down upon them and annoyed 
them so much as to force them to stop operations. 
At night they protected themselves agamst this 
method of attack by erecting a screen in front of 
their sap This screen was made of heavy timbers, 
which even the shells could not move I finally 
detei mined to try the effect of a barrel of powder 
One eontaming 125 pounds was obtained, a time- 
fuse set to fifteen seconds was placed in the bung- 
hole, was touched off by myself with a hve coal, 
and the barrel was rolled over the parapet by two 
of our sappers The bairel went true to its desti- 
nation and exploded with terrific force Timbers, 
gabions, and fascines were hurled into the air in all 
directions and the sappers once more were com- 
pelled to retire They renewed their operations, 
however, at night, and in a few days succeeded in 
establishing their mine under the redan, which they 
exploded at 1*30 o’clock p. M on the 1st of July. 
The charge was enormous — one and a quarter tons, 
as I subsequently learned from the Federal engi- 
neer The crater made was about twenty feet deep 
and fifty feet in diameter The redan was virtually 
destroyed, and the explosive effect extended back 
far enough to make a bi each of nearly twenty feet 
width in the retrenchment across the gorge of the 
work We expected an assault, but previous ex- 
perience had made the enemy cautious Instead, 
they opened upon, the work a most ternfio fire from 
everything that could be brought to bear upon it 
Only a few minutes before the explosion I had 
been down in our eountei-mine and had left seven 
men there, only one of whom was ever seen again ; 
he, a negro, was blown over into the Federal Imes 
but not seriously hurt [see p 627]. The next thing 
for ns to do was to stop the breach in our retrench- 
ment This we first tried to accomplish by heaving 
dirt into the breach with shovels from the two sides, 
but the earth was swept away by the storm of mis- 
siles faster than it could be placed m position We 
then tried sand-bags, but they, too, were torn to 
shreds and scattered Finally I sent for some tent 
flies and wagon covers, andwith these great rolls of 
earth were prepared under cover and pushed into 
place, until at last we had something between us 
and the deadly hail of shot and shell and imme- 
balls Playing into that narrow breach for nearly 
SIX hours were 2 9-mch Dahlgren guns, a battery of 
large Parrotts, 1 or more batteries of field-guns, a 
Coehorn mortar, and the deadliest fire of musketry 
ever witnessed by any of ns there present We 
stopped the breach, but lost in killed and wounded 
nearly one hundred men by the explosion and the 
subsequent fusillade. This was really the last 

have made some use of them if we had had them m cir- 
cumventing the Fedeial engineers — S H L. [See state- 
ment of General Grant, p. 522 ] 
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stirring ineident of tlie siege On tlie 2(1 of July 
we exploded one of our mines somewhat prema- 
turely, and we had leady foi explosion 11 otheis, 
containing from 100 to 125 pounds of powder, and 
extending at a depth of 6 to 9 feet foi a distance 
of from 18 to 20 feet in fiont of our works The 
fuses were set and everything was pinned and ready 
foi the approach of the Fedeial sappeis, but on 
the od of July the flag of tiuce stopped all opeia- 
tions on both sides, and the efficiency of our prep- 
arations was not put to the test 
The Federal engineeis had similai prepaiations 
made tor oiii destiuetion at several points Their 
men liad giadually closed up to our hues so that at 
some portions, tor a hundied yards or moie, the 
thickness of oim paiapet was all that separated us 
Fighting by hand-grenades was all that was possi- 
ble at such close quarters As the Federals had 
the hand-grenades and we had none, we obtained 
oiu supply by using such of theirs as failed to 
explode, or by catehmg them as they came over 
the parapet and hurling them back 
The causes that led to the capitulation ) are well 
known We had been from the beginning short of 
ammunition, and eontiniied so throughout in spite 
of the daring exploits of Lamar Fontaine, Captain 
E J Sandeis, and Conner Walker, who floated 
down the river on logs and brought, respectively, 
18,000, 20,000, and 200,000 caps We were 
short of pi 0 visions, so that our men had been on 
quarter lations for days hetoie the close of the 
siege , had eaten mule meat, and rats, and young 
shoots ot cane, with the relish of epicuies dining 
on the finest delicacies of the table We were so 
short-handed that no man within the hues had 
over been off duty more than a small part of each 
day , and in response to inqunies of the lienten- 
aut-geuer,il commanding, eveiy general officer 
and colonel had reported his men as physically 
exhausted and unfit for any duty hut simply stand- 
ing in the trenches an d firing Our lines were badly 
battered, many of our guns were dismounted, and 
the Federal forces were within less than a minute 
of our defenses, so that a single dash could have 
precipitated them upon us in overwhelming num- 
bers All of those facts were brought out in the 
council of war on the night of the 2d of July 
After that General Pemberton said he had lost all 
hopes of being relieved by General Johnston ; he 
had considered every possible plan of relieving 
ourselves, and to his mind there were but two 
alternatives — either to surrender while we still 
had ammunifion enough left to give us the right 
to demand terras, or to sell oiir lives as dearly as 
possible in what ho knew must be a hopeless elTort 
to cut our way through the Federal lines He 
then asked each officer present to give his vote on 
the question, sunende} or not? Beginnuig with 

J Being constantly at lieaclciuaiters I was cognizant of 
eveiv Bti'p m the proceedings I wont with General M 
L Smith to Geneial Grant’s headquarters with one of 
the messages, and was present at the final council of 
war.— S H L 


the jmiiot officer piesent, all voted to surrender 
but two,— Hi igadiei -General S D Lee and Briga- 
diei -Geneial Baldwin, — and these had no lea&ons 
to offei After all had voted General Pemberton 
said “Well, gentlemen, I have heard your votes 
and I agree with your almost imanimous decision, 
though my owm prefeienee would be to put myself 
at the head of my Loops and make a despeiato 
effoit to cut our way through the enemy That is 
my only hope of saving myself fiom shame and chs- 
giaee Pai better would it be for me to dm at the 
head of my army, even in a vam effort to foiee the 
enemy’s linos, than to snrrendei it and live and 
meet the obloquy which I know will be heaped 
upon me But my duty is to sacrifice mj self to 
save the aiiny which has so nobly done its duty to 
defend Vicksburg I therefoie concur -with you 
and shall ofler to surrender this army on the 4th 
of July.” Some objection was made to the day, 
hut General Pemheiton said “I am a Northern 
man; I know my people, I know their peculiar 
weaknesses and their national vanity, I know we 
can get better terms from them on the -Ith of July 
than any other day of the year ]. Wo must sacri- 
fice our pride to these considerations ” And thus 
the surrender was brought about 

During the negotiations we noticed that General 
Grant and Admiral Porter weie eommuuieatiug 
with each other by signals from a tall tow'or on 
land and a mast-head on Porter’s ship Our 
signal-service men had long hefoie worked out the 
Fedeial code on the principle of Poe’s “ Gold Bug,” 
and translated the messages as soon as sent We 
know that General Giant was anxious to take us 
all as prisoiieis to tlie Northern prison-pens Wo 
also knew that Poiler said that he di(l not have 
sufficient ti ansportation lo cany us, and that in 
his judgment it would ho far bettci to parole us 
and use the fleet in sending the Federal troops to 
Port Hudson and other points where they were 
needed This helped to make General Pembeitoii 
more hold and persistent iii his demands, and 
finally enabled lam to obtain virtually the terms 
of his original proposition 

A few minutes after the Federal soldiers marched 
in, the soldiers of the two armios wore fral.evnizing 
and swapping yarns over the ineideiits of the long 
siege. One Federal soldier seeing mo on my little 
white pony, winch I had ridden every day to and 
from and along the linos, sang out as he passed . 
“ See here, Mister, — you man on the littlo while 
hoise* Banged if you ain’t the hardest loller lo 
hit I ever saw ; I ’vo shot at you more ’n a hundred 
times'” 

General Grant says there was no chcermg by 
the Federal troops. My recollection is that on our 
right a hearty chooi was given by one Fraloml 
division “for the gallant dofeiulers of Vicksburg 

I General Pemberton’s report repeats tills Bta(.oino!it ; 
but General Giant has pointed out [hoc p 315] that but 
for the uuexiiected delays m tho negotiations, begun at 
10 A M on the 3d of July, the Biirronder would have 
taken place on that clay mstoud of on the ith - Editoks. 
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I T is generally regarded as an axiom in war that all great armies mov- 
ing in an enemy’s country should start from a base of supplies, which 
should he fortified and guarded, and to which the army, is to fall hack in 
case of disaster. The first movement looking to Vicksburg and the force 
defending it as an objective was begun early in November, 1862, and con- 
formed to this axiom. [See map, p. 442.] It followed the line of the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad, with Columbus, Kentucky, as a base, and soon after it 
started, a cooperating column was moved down the Mississippi River on trans- 
ports, with Memphis as its base. Both these movements failing, the, enthe 
Army of the Tennessee was transferred to the neighborhood of Vicksburg, 
and landed on the opposite or western bank of the river at Milliken’s Bend. 
The Mississippi flows through a low alluvial bottom many miles in width, 
and is very tortuous in its course, running to all points of the compass, some- 
times within a few miles. This valley is bounded on the east side by a range 
of high land rising in some places more than two hundred feet above the 
bottom. At points the river runs up to the bluffs, washing their base. Vicks- 
burg is built on the first high land on the eastern bank below Memphis, and 
four hundred miles from that place by the windings of the river. 

The winter of 1862-63 was myprecedented for continuous high water in the 
Mississippi, and months were spent in ineffectual efforts to reach high land 
above Vicksburg from which we could operate against that stronghold, and 
in making artificial waterways through which a fleet might pass, avoiding the 
batteries to the south of the town, in case the other efforts should fail, 

In early April, 1863, the waters of the Mississippi having receded suffi- 
ciently to make it possible to march an army across the peninsula opposite 

/ “ Personal Memoirs of IJ. S. Grant.” CopyrigM, 1884, byU. S. Grant, 
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Yicksbnrg, I determined to adopt tMs course, and moved, my advance to a 
point below tbe town. It was necessary, however, to have transports below, 
both for the purpose of ferrying troops over the river and to carry supplies. 
These had necessarily to run the batteries. Under the direction of Admiral 
Porter this was successfully done. On the 29th, Grand Gulf, the first blufE 





south of Yieksburg on the east side of the river, and about, fifty miles below, 
was unsuccessfully attacked by the navy. The night of the same day the 
batteries of that place were run by the navy and transports, again under the 
direction of Admiral Porter, and on the following day the river was crossed 
by the troops, and a landing effected at Bruinsburg, some nine miles below. 

I was now in the enemy’s country, with a vast river and the stronghold of 
Yieksburg between me and my base of supplies. I had with me the Thir- 
teenth Corps, G-eneral McOlernand commanding, and two brigades of Logan’s 
division of the Seventeenth Corps, G-eneral McPherson commanding ; in ah 
not more than twenty thousand men to commence the campaign with. These 
were soon reenforced by the remaining brigade of Logan’s division and by 
Crocker’s division of the Seventeenth ' Corps. On the 7th of May I was 
further reenforced by Sherman with two divisions of his, the Pifteenth Corps. 
My total force was then about thirty-three thousand men. The enemy occu- 
pied Grand Gulf, Yieksburg, Haynes’s Bluff, and Jackson, with a force of 
nearly sixty thousand men. My &st problem was to capture Grand GuK to 
use as a base, and then if possible beat the enemy in detail outside the forti- 
fications of Yieksburg. Jackson is fifty miles east of Yieksburg, and was 
connected with it by a railroad. Haynes’s Bluff is eleven miles north, and 
on the Yazoo Biver, which empties into the Mississippi some miles above 
the town. 

Bruinsburg is two miles from high ground. The bottom at that point is 
higher than most of the low land in the valley of the Mississippi, and a good 
road leads to the bluff. It was natural to expect the garrison from Grand 
Gulf to come out to meet us, and prevent, if they could, our reaching this 
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solid base. Bayou Pierre enters the Mississippi just above Bruiiisburg ; and 
as it is a navigable stream, and was high at the time, in order to intercept us 
they had to go by Port G-ibson, the nearest point where there was a bridge to 
cross upon. This more than doubled the distance from Grand Gulf to the 
high land back of Bruinsburg. No time was to be lost in securing this foot- 
hold. Our transportation was not sufhcient to move all the army across the 
river at one trip or even two. But the landing of the Thirteenth Corps and 
one division of the Seventeenth was effected during the day, April 30th, and 
early evening. MeClernand was advanced as soon as ammunition and two 
days’ rations (to last five) could be issued to his men. . The bluffs were reached 
an hour before sunset, and MeClernand was pushed on, hoping to reach Port 
Gibson and save the bridge spanning the Bayou Pierre before the enemy 
could get there ; for crossing a stream in the presence of an enemy is always 
difficult. . Port Gibson, too, is the starting-point of roads to Grand Gulf, 
Vicksburg, and Jackson. 

McOlernand’s ; advance met the enemy about five miles south of Port 
Gibson at Thompson’s plantation. There was some firing during the night, 
but nothing rising to the dignity of a battle until daylight. The enemy had 
taken a strong natural position with most of the Grand Gulf garrison, num- 
bering about seven or eight thousand men, under General Bowen. His hope 
was to hold me in check until reenforeements under Loring could reach him 
from Vicksburg j but Loring did not come in time to render much assistance 
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south, of Port Gibson. Two brigades of McPherson’s corps followed McCler- 
nand as fast as rations and ammunition could be issued, and were ready 
to take position upon the battle-field whenever the Thirteenth Corps could be 
got out of the way. 

The country in this part of Mississippi stands on edge, as it were, the roads 
running along the ridges except when they occasionally pass from one ridge to 
another. Where there are no clearings, the sides of the hills are covered 
Avith a very heai^’' growth of timber, and with undergrowth, and the ravines 
are filled with vines and eanebrakes, almost impenetrable. This makes it 
easy for an inferior force to delay, if not defeat, a far superior one. 

Near the j)oint selected by Bowen to defend, the road to Port Gibson divides, 
taking two ridges, which do not diverge more than a mile or two at the widest 
point. These roads unite just outside the town. This made it necessary for 
McClernand to divide his force. It was not only divided, but it was separated 
by a deep ravine of the character aboA^e described. One flank could not re- 
enforce the other except by marching back to the junction of the roads. 
McClernand put the diAusions of Hovey, Carr, and A. J. Smith upon the right- 
hand branch, and Osterhaus on the left. I was on the field by 10 a. m., 
and inspected both flanks in person. On the right the enemy, if not being 
pressed back, was at least not repulsing our advance. On the left, however, 
Osterhaus Avas not faring so well. He had been repulsed, with some loss. 
As soon as the road could be cleared of McClernand’s troops I ordered up 
McPherson, who was close upon the rear of the Thirteenth Corps with two 
brigades of Logan’s division. This was about noon. I ordered him to send 
one brigade (General John E. Smith’s was selected) to support Osterhaus, and 



EEAK-ADMIEAL POETEK’S PLOTILLA AEBIVING BELOW VIOKSBTOG ON THE NIGHT OE APEIL 16, 1863— IN THE 
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to move to tlie left and flank the enemy out of his position. This movement 
carried the brigade over a deep ravine to a third ridge, and when Smith’s troops 
were seen well through the ravine Osterhaus was directed to renew his front 
attack. It was successful and unattended by heavy loss. The enemy was 
sent in full retreat on their right, and their left followed before sunset. 

While the movement to our left was going on, McClernand, who was with 
his right flank, sent me frequent requests for reenforcements, although 

the force with him was not being 
pressed. I had been upon the 
ground, and knew it did not admit 
of his engaging all the men he had. 
We followed up our victory until 
night overtook us, about two miles 
from Port Gibson ; then the troops 
went into bivouac for the night. 

We started next morning [May 
2d] for Port Gibson as soon as it 
was light enough to see the road. 
We were soon in the town, and I 
was delighted to find that the ene- 
my had not stopped to contest our 
crossing further at the bridge, which 
he had burned. The troops were 
set to work at once to construct a 
bridge across the South Fork of 
the Bayou Pierre. At this time the 
water was high, and the current 
rapid. What might be called a raft-bridge was soon constructed from 
material obtained from wooden buildings, stables, fences, etc., which sufficed 
for carrying the whole army over safely. Colonel James H. Wilson, a mem- 
ber of my staff, planned and superintended the construction of this bridge, 
going into the water and working as hard as any one engaged. Officers and 
men generally Joined in this work. When it was finished the army crossed, 
and marched eight miles beyond to the North Fork that day. One brigade 
of Logan’s division was sent down the stream to occupy the attention of a 
rebel battery which had been left behind, with infantry supports, to prevent 
our repairing the burnt railroad bridge. Two of his brigades were sent up 
the bayou to find a crossing, and to reach the North Fork to repair the bridge 
there. The enemy soon left when he found we were building a bridge else- 
where. Before leaving Port Gibson we, were reenforced by Crocker’s division, 
McPherson’s corps, which had crossed* the Mississippi at Bruin sburg and 
come up without stopping, except to get two days’ rations. McPherson still 
had one division west of the Mississippi River guarding the road from Milli- 
ken’s Bend to the river below until Sherman’s command should relieve it. 

When the movement from Bruinsburg commenced we were without a 
wagon-train. The train, still west of the Mississippi, was carried around, 
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with proper escort, hy a cii'cuitons route from Milliken’s Bend to Hard Times, 
seventy or more miles below, and did not get up for some days after the battle 
of Port Gribson. My own horses, headquartei’s’ transportation, servants, mess- 
chest, and everything except what I had on, were with this train. General 
A. J . Smith happened to have an extra horse at Bruinsburg, which I borrowed, 
with a saddle-tree without upholstering further than stirrups. I had no other 
for nearly a week. 

It was necessary to have transportation for ammunition. Provisions could 
be taken from the country ; but all the ammunition that can be carried on 
the person is soon exhausted when there is much fighting. I directed there- 
fore, immediately on landing, that all the vehicles and draught animals, 
whether horses, mules, or oxen, in the vicinity should be collected and 
loaded to their capacity with ammunition. Quite a train was collected 
during the 30th, and a motley train it was. In it could be found fine car- 
riages, loaded nearly to the tops 
with boxes of cartridges that had 
been pitched in promiscuously, 
drawn by mules with plow-harness, 
straw-collars, rope lines, etc.; long- 
coupled wagons, with racks for car- 
rying cotton bales, di’awn by oxen, 
and everything that could be found 
in the. way of transportation ' on a 
plantation, ' either for use or pleas- 
ure. The making out of provision 
retmms was stopped for the time. 

No formalities were to retard our 
progress until a position was se- 
cured, when time could be spared 
to observe them.:5i 

During the night of the 2d of May 
the bridge over the North Pork was 
repaired, and the troops commenced 
crossing at 5 the next morning. Be- 
fore the leading brigade was over, it 
was fired upon by the enemy from a 
commanding position ; but they were soon driven off. It was evident that 
the enemy was covering- a retreat from Grand Gulf to Vicksburg. Every 

3> “ It was at Port GUson I first heard through a fight with the enemy at Columbus and retreated 
Southern paper of the complete success of Colonel along the railroad, destroying it at Okolona and 
Benjamin H. Grierson, who was making a raid Tupelo, and arriving in La Grange April 26th. 
through central Mississippi [from La Grange, Ten- Grierson continued his movement with about 1000 
nessee, to Baton Eouge, Louisiana]. He had men, breaking the Vicksburg and Meridian railroad 
started from La Grange, April IVth, with three andtheNewOrleansand Jackson railroad, arriving 
regiments of about 1700 men. On the 21st he atBatonRougeMay 2d. This raid was of great im- 
had detached Colonel Hatch with one regiment to portance,forGriersonhadattractedthe attention of 
destroy the railroad between Columbus and Macon the enemy from the main movement against Vicks- 
and then return to La Grange. Hatch had a sharp burg.”^ — From “ Personal Memoirs of IT. S. Grant,” 
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commanding position from this (G-rindstone) crossing to Hankinson’s Ferry, 
over the Big Black, was occupied by the retreating foe to delay our progress. 
McPherson, however, reached Hankinson’s Ferry before night, seized the 
ferry-boat, and sent a detachment of his command across and several 

miles north on the road to 
Vicksburg. When the junc- 
tion of the road going to 
Vicksburg with the road from 
Grand Gulf to Raymond and 
Jackson was reached, Logan, 
with his division, was turned 
to the left toward Grand Gulf. 
I went with him a short dis- 
tance from this junction. Mc- 
Pherson had encountered the 
largest force yet met since the 
battle of Port Gibson, and had 
a skirmish nearly approaching 
a battle; but the road Logan 
had taken enabled him to come 
up on the enemy’s right hank, 
and they soon gave way. Mc- 
Pherson was ordered to hold 
Hankin son’s Ferry, and the 
road back to Willow Springs, 
with one division ; General 
McClernand who was now in 
the rear was to join in this, as well as to guard the line back down the 
bayou. I did not want to take the chances of having an enemy lurking in 


our rea>r. 


On the way from the junction to Grand Gulf, where the road comes into 
the one from Vicksburg to the same place, six or seven miles out, I learned 
that the last of the enemy had retreated past that place on their way to Vicks- 
burg. I left Logan to make the proper disposition of his troops for the 
night, while I rode into the town with an escort of about twentj^ cavalry. 
Admiral Porter had already arrived with his fleet. The enemy had aban- 
doned his heavy guns and evacuated the place. 

When I reached Grand Gulf, May 3d, I had not been with my baggage 
since the 27th of April, and, consequently, had had no change of under- 
clothing, no meal except such as I could pick up sometimes at other head- 
quarters, and no tent to cover me. The first thing I did was to get a bath, 
borrow some fresh underclothing from one of the naval officers, and get a 
good meal on the flag-ship. Then I wrote letters to the general-in-chief in- 
forming him of our present position, dispatches to be telegraphed from Cairo, 
orders to General Sullivan, commanding above Vicksburg, and gave orders to 
all my corps commanders. About 12 o’clock at night I was through my work. 
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and started for Hankinson’s Ferry, arriving there before daylight. While 
at Grrand Griilf I heard from Banks, who was on the Eed Eiver, j and he 
said that he could not be at Port Hudson before the 10th of May, and then 
with only fifteen thousand men. Up to this time my intention had been to 
secure Grand Gulf as a base of supplies, detach McOlernand’s corps to Banks, 
and cooperate with him in the reduction of Port Hudson. 

The news from Banks forced upon me a different plan of campaign from 
the one intended. To wait for his cooperation would have detained me at 
least a month. The reenforcements would not have reached 10,000 men, 
after deducting casualties and necessary river-guards, at all high points close 
to the river, for over 300 miles. The enemy would have strengthened his 
position and been reenforced by more men than Banks could have brought. 
I therefore determined to move independently of Banks, cut loose from my base, 
destroy the rebel force in rear of Vicksburg, and invest or capture the city. 

Grand Gulf was accordingly given up as a base, and the authorities at 
Washington were notified. I knew well that Halleck’s caution would lead 
him to disapprove this course ; but it was the only one that gave any chance 
of success. The time it would take to communicate with Washington and 
get a reply would be so great that I could not be interfered with until it was 
demonstrated whether my plan was practicable. Even Sherman, who after- 
ward ignored bases of supphes other than what were afforded by the country 
while marching through four States of the Confederacy, with an army more 
than twice as large as mine at this time, wrote me from Hankinson’s Ferry, 
advising me of the impossibility of supplying our army over a single road. 
He urged me to “ stop all troops till yoim army is partially supplied with 
wagons, and then act as quick as possible ; for this road will be jammed, as 
sm’e as life.” To this I rephed : “ I do not calculate upon the possibility of 
supplying the army with full rations from Grand Gulf. I know it will be 
impossible without constructing additional roads What I do expect is to get 
up what rations of hard bread, coffee, and salt we can, and make the country 
furnish the balance.” We started from Bruinsburg with an average of about 
two days’ rations, and received no more from our own supplies for some 
days ; abundance was found in the meantime. A delay would gi^e the enemy 
time to reenforce and fortify. 

McClernand’s and McPherson’s commands were kept substantially as they 
were on the night of the 2d, awaiting supplies to give them three days’ rations 
in haversacks. Beef, mutton, poultry, and forage were found in abundance. 
Quite a quantity of bacon and molasses was also secured from the country, 
but bread and coffee could not be secured in quantity sufficient for all the 
men. Every plantation, however, had a run of stone, propelled by mule- 
power, to grind corn for the owners and their slaves. All these were kept 
running while we were stopping day and night, and when we were marching, 
during the night, at all plantations covered by the troops. But the product 
was taken by the troops nearest by ; so that the majority of the command 


4. Banks reached Alexandria on the 7 th of May, and was acting in concert with Farragut’s and 
Porter’s fleet to control the waters of Red River — Editors 
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was destined to go without bread until a new base was established on the 
Yazoo, above Yicksbiirg. 

While the troops were awaiting the arrival of rations, I ordered reeonnois- 
sanees made by MeOlernand and McPherson, with a view of leading the enemy 
to believe that we intended to cross the Big Black and attack the city at once. 

On the 6th Sherman arrived at Grrand Grulf, and crossed his command that 
night and the next day. Three days’ rations had been brought up from 

G-rand Gulf for the advanced 
troops, and were issued. Orders 
were given for a forward move- 
ment the next day. Sherman 
was dmected to order up Blair, 
who had been left behind to 
guard the road from Milliken’s 
Bend to Hard Times with two 
brigades. 

The quartermaster at Young’s 
Point was ordered to send 200 
wagons with General Blah, and 
the commissary was to load them 
withhard bread, coffee, sugar, salt, 
and 100,000 pounds of salt meat. 

On the 3d Huiibut, who had 
been left at Memphis, was ordered 
to send four regiments from his 
command to Milliken’s Bend to 

MAJOK-G-BNBRAt, EIOHAEI) .T. OGI.ESBT. PROM A PHOTOGRAPH. , . -t-.i • , t • • i 

relieve Blair’s division, and on 
the 5th he was ordered to send Lauman’s division in addition, the latter to 
join the army in the field. The four regiments were to be taken from troops 
near the river, so that there would be no delay. 

During the night of the 6th McPherson drew in his troops north of the 
Big Black and was off at an early hour on the road to J ackson, via Eocky 
Springs, Utica, and Eaymond. That night he and MeOlernand were both at 
Eocky Springs, ten miles from Hankinson’s Perry. McPherson remained 
there during the 8th, while MeOlernand moved to Big Sandy and Sherman 
marched from Grand Gulf to Hankinson’s Perry. The 8th McPherson 
moved to a point within a few miles of Utica; MeOlernand and Sherman 
remained where they were. On the 10th McPherson moved to Utica ; Sher- 
man to Big Sandy, — MeOlernand was still at Big Sandy. The 11th MeCler- 
nand was at Pive Mile Creek; Sherman at Auburn; McPherson five miles 
advanced from Utica. May 12th MeOlernand was at Pourteen Mile Oreek; 
Sherman at Pourteen Mile Creek ; McPherson at Eaymond, after a battle. | 

I ‘‘After McPherson crossed the Big Black at permitted a close 'besiegeinent. The broken nature 
Hanldnson’s Ferry, Vicksburg could have been of the ground would have enabled him to hold a 
approached and besieged by the sonth side. It is strong defensible line from the river south of the 
not probable, however, that Pemberton wouldhave city to the Big Black, retaining possession of the 
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Up to this point oiir movements had been made without serious opposition. 
My hne was now nearly parallel with the Jackson and Vicksburg Railroad, 
and about seven miles south of it. The right was at Raymond, eighteen 
miles from Jackson, McPherson commanding; Sherman m the center on 
Fourteen Mile Greek, his advance thrown across; McClernand to the left, 
also on Fourteen Mile Greek, advance across, and his pickets within two 
miles of Edwards’s Station, where the enemy had concentrated a considerable 
force, and where they undoubtedly expected us to attack. McGlernand’s left 
was on the Big Black. In all our moves, uj) to this time, the left had hugged 
the Big Black closely, and all the ferries had been guarded to prevent the 
enemy throwing a force on our rear. 

McPherson encountered the enemy, 5000 strong, with 2 batteries, under 
G-eneral Gregg, about 2 miles out of Raymond. This was about 2 p. m. 
Logan was m advance with one of his brigades. B[e deployed and moved 
up to engage the enemy. McPherson ordered the road in rear to be cleared 
of wagons, and the balance of Logan’s division, and Grocker’s, which was still 
farther in rear, to come forward with all dispatch. The order was obeyed 
with alacrity. Logan got his division in position for assault before Grocker 
could get up, and attacked with vigor, carrying the enemy’s position easily, 
sending Gregg flying from the field, not to appear against our front again 
until we met at Jackson. 

In this battle McPherson lost 66 killed, 339 wounded, and 37 missing, — 
nearly or quite all from Logan’s division. The enemy’s loss was 100 killed, 
305 wounded, besides 415 taken prisoners. 

I regarded Logan and Crocker as being as competent division commanders 
as could be found in or out of the army, and both equal to a much higher 
command. Grocker, however, was dying of consumption when he volun- 
teered. His weak condition never put him on the sick-report when there 
was a battle in prospect, as long as he could keep on his feet. He died not 
long after the close of the Rebelhon. 

When the news reached me of McPherson’s victory at Raymond about sun- 
down, my position was with Sherman. I decided at once to turn the whole 
column toward Jackson and capture that place without delay. \ 

raili oad back to that point It was my plan, there- cavalry was used in this advance in reconnoitenng 
fore, to get to the railroad east of Viekshnrg, and to find the roads , to cover our advances, and to 
approach from that direction Accordingly Me- fi.nd the most practicable routes fi-om one eom- 
Pherson’s troops that had crossed the Big Black mand to another, so they could support each other 
were withdrawn, and the movement east, to Jack- in ease of an attack In making this move I esti- 
son, commenced mated Pemberton’s movable force at Vicksburg at 

‘'As has been stated before, the country is- very about eighteen thousand men, with smaller forces 
much broken, and the roads generally confined to at Haynes’s Bluff and Jackson It would not be 
the tops of the hills. The troops were moved one possible for Pemberton to attack me with all Ins 
(sometimes two) corps at a time, to reach desig- troops at one plaee, and I determined to throw my 
nated points out parallel to the railroad, and only army between Ins and fight him m detail This 
from SIX to ten miles from it McClernand’s corps was done with success, hut I found afterward 
was kept with its left flank on the Big Black that I had entirely under-estimated Pemberton’s 
guarding all the crossings. Fourteen Mile Creek, strength” — From “Personal Memoirs of IJ S 
a stream substantially parallel with the railroad, Grant ” 0, L "VVebster & Co. 
was reached, and crossings effected by MeCleiuand \ “Pemberton was now on my left, with, as 1 

and Sherman with slight loss McPherson was to supposed, about 18,000 men ; in fact, as I learned 
the right of Sherman, extending to Raymond. The afterward, with nearly 50,000. A force was also 
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Accordingly, all previous orders given during the day for movements on 
the ISth were annulled by new ones. McPherson was ordered at daylight 
to move on Clinton, ten miles from Jackson. Sherman was notified of my 
determination to captm’e Jackson and work from there westward. He was 
ordered to start at four in the morning and march to Eaymond. McClernand 
was ordered to march with three divisions by Dillon’s to Eaymond. One was 
left to guard the crossing of the Big Black. On the 10th I received a letter 
from Banks, on the Eed Eiver, asking reeuforcements. Porter had gone to 
his assistance, with a part of his fleet, on the 3d, and I now wrote to him 
describing my position and declmmg to send any troops. I looked upon 
side movements, as long as the enemy held Port Hudson and Vicksburg, as 
a waste of time and material. Oeneral Joseph E. Johnston arrived at Jack- 
son in the night of the IBth, from Tennessee, and immediately assumed com- 
mand of all the Confederate troops in Mississippi. I knew he was expecting 
reenforcements from the south and east. On the 6th I had written to 
G-eneral Halleck, “ Information from the other side leaves me to believe the 
enemy are bringing forces from TuUahoma.” 

Up to this time my troops had been kept in supporting distances of each 
other as far as the nature of the country would admit. Eeconnoissances 
were constantly made from each corps to enable them to acquaint them- 
selves with the most practicable routes from one to another in case a union 
became necessary. 

McPherson reached Clinton with the advance early on the 13 th, and 
immediately set to work destroying the railroad. Sherman’s advance reached 
Eaymond before the last of McPherson’s command had got out of the town. 
McClernand withdrew from the front of the enemy, at Edwards’s Station, with 
much skill and without loss, and reached his position for the night in good 
order. On the night of the 13th McPherson was ordered to march at early 
dawn upon Jackson, only fifteen miles away. Sherman was given the same 
order; but he was to move by the direct road from Eaymond to Jackson, 
which is south of the road McPherson was on, and does not approach within 
two miles of it at the point where it crossed the line of intrenchments which 
at that time defended the city. McClernand was ordered to move one division 
of his command to Clinton, one division a few miles beyond Mississippi 
Springs, — following Sherman’s line, — and a third to Eaymond. He was also 
directed to send his siege-guns, four in number, with the troops going by 
Mississippi Springs. McClernand’s position was an advantageous one, in 
any event. With one division at Clinton, he was in position to reenforce 
McPherson at Jackson rapidly if it became necessary. The division beyond 
Mississippi Springs was equally available to reenforce Sherman. The one at 

eolleetecl on my right at Jaehson, the point •where hertoii. But hy moving against Jackson I uncov- 
all the railroads communicating with Vickshurg ered my own communication. So 1 finally decided 
connect. All the enemy’s supplies of men and to have none — to cut loose altogether from my base 
stores would come hy that point. As I hoped in and move my whole force eastward. I then had 
the end to besiege Vicksburg I must first destroy no fears for my communications, and if I moved 
all possibility of aid I therefore determined to quickly enough could turn upon Pemberton before 
move swiftly toward Jackson, destroy or drive any he could attack me in the rear.” — Prom “Personal 
force m that direction, and thep turn upon Pern- Memoirs of U. S, Grrant,” C, L, Webster ^ Go. 
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Eaymond could take either road. He still had two other divisions farther 
hack now that Blair had come up, available within a day at Jackson. If 
this last command should not be wanted at Jackson, they were already one 
day’s march from there on their way to Vicksburg, and on three different 
roads leading to the latter city. But the most important consideration in 
my mind was to have a force confronting Pemberton if he should come out 
to attack my rear. This I expected him to do ; as shown farther on, he was 
directed by Johnston to make this very move. 

I notified G-eneral Halleck that I should attack the State capital on the 
14th. A courier carried the dispatch to Grrand Gulf, through an unprotected 
countrj^. 

Sherman and McPherson communicated with each other during the night, 
and arranged to reach Jackson at the same hour. It rained in torrents dur- 
ing the night of the 13th and the fore part of the day of the 14th. The 
roads were intolerable, and in some places on Sherman’s line, where the land 
was low, they were covered more than a foot deep with water. But the 
troops never murmured. By 9 o’clock Crocker, of McPherson’s corps, who was 
now in advance, came upon the enemy’s pickets and speedily drove them in 
upon the main body. They were outside of the intrenchments, in a strong 
position, and proved to be the troops that had been driven out of Raymond. 
Johnston had been reenforced diming the night by Georgia and South Caro- 
lina regiments, so that his force amounted to eleven thousand men, and he 
was expecting still more. 

Sherman also came upon the rebel pickets some distance out from the 
town, but speedily drove them in He was now on the south and south-west 
of Jackson, confronting the Confederates behind their breastworks; while 
McPherson’s right was nearly two miles north, occupying a line running 
north and south across the Yicksbm’g Railroad. Artillery was brought up 
and reconnoissances made preparatory to an assault. McPherson brought up 
Logan’s division, while he deployed Crocker’s for the assault. Sherman made 
similar dispositions on the right. By 11 a. m. both were ready to attack. Crocker 
moved his division forward, preceded by a strong skirmish line. These troops at 
once encountered the enemy’s advance and drove it back on the main body, 
when they returned to their proper regiment, and the whole division charged, 
routing the enemy completely and driving him into this main line. This 
stand by the enemy was made more than two miles outside of his main forti- 
fications. McPherson followed up with his command until within range of 
the guns of the enemy from their intrenchments, when he halted to bring 
his command into line, and reconnoiter to determine the next move. It was 
now about noon. 

While this was going on, Sherman was confronting a rebel battery which 
enfiladed the road on which he was marching — the Mississippi Springs 
road — and commanded a bridge spanning the stream over which he had to 
pass. By detaching right and left the stream was forced, and the enemy 
flanked and speedily driven withm the main line. This brought our whole 
line in front of the enemy’s line of works, which was continuous on the 

yoL rji 33 
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north, "west, and south 
sides, from the Pearl 
Eiver north of the 
city to the same river 
south. I was with 
Sherman. He was 
confronted by a suf- 
ficient force to hold 
us back. Appearances 
did not justify an as- 
sault where we were. 
I had directed Sher- 
man to send a force 
to the right, and to 
reconnoiter as far as 
to the Pearl Eiver, 
This force — Tuttle’s 
division — not return- 
ing, I rode to the 
right with my staff, 
and soon found that 
the enemy had left 
that part of the line. 
Tuttle’s movement or 
McPherson’s pressure 
had, no doubt, led 
Johnston to order a 
retreat, leaving only 
the men at the guns 
to retard us while he 
was getting away. 
Tuttle had seen this, 
and, passing through 
the lines without re- 
sistance, came up in 
rear of the artiller- 
ists confronting Sher- 
man, and captured 
them, with ten pieces 
of artillery- I rode 
immediately to the 
State House, where I 
was soon followed by 
Sherman. About the 
same time McPherson 
discovered that the 
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enemy was leaving Ms front, and advanced Crocker, who was so close upon 
the enemy that they could not move their guns or destroy them. He captured 
seven guns, and, moving on, hoisted the National flag over the Confederate 
capital of Mississippi. Stevenson’s brigade was sent to cut off the Confed- 
erate retreat, hut was too late or not expeditious enough. 

Our loss in this engagement was: McPherson, 36 killed, 229 wounded, 
3 missing ; Sherman, 6 killed, 22 wounded, and 4 missing. The enemy lost 
845 killed, wounded, and captured. Seventeen guns fell into our hands, and 
the enemy destroyed by fire their storehouses, containing a large amount of 
commissary stores. On this day Blah reached New Aubuin and joined 
McClernand’s Fom4h Division. He had with him two hundred wagons 
loaded with rations, the only commissary supphes received during the enthe 
campaign. I slept that night in the room that Johnston had occupied the 
night before. 

About 4 in the afternoon I sent for the corps commanders, and directed the 
disposition to be made of their troops. Sherman was to remain in Jackson 
until he destroyed that place as a raihoad center and manufacturing city of 
military supplies. He did the work most effectually. Sherman and I went 
together into a manufactory which had not ceased work on account of the 
battle, nor for the entrance of Yankee troops. Our presence did not seem to 
attract the attention of either the manager, or of the operatives (most of whom 
were guis). We looked on awhile to see the tent-cloth which they were mak- 
ing roll out of the looms, with C. S. A. woven in each bolt. There was an 
immense amount of cotton in hales stacked outside. Finally I told Sherman 
I thought they had done work enough. The operatives were told they might 
leave and take with them what cloth they could carry. In a few minutes 
cotton and factory were in a blaze. The proprietor visited Washington, 
while I was President, to get his pay for this property, claiming that it was 
private. He asked me to give him a statement of the fact that his property 
had been destroyed by National troops, so that he might use it with Congress 
where he was pressing, or proposed to pr<3ss, his claim. I dechned. 

On the night of the 13th Johnston sent the following dispatch to Pember- 
ton at Edwards’s Station: 

I have lately arrived, and learn that Ma^or-General Sherman is between ns with four divis- 
ions at Clinton. It is important to establish commnnieation, that yon may be reenforced If 
practicable, come up in his rear at once. To beat such a detachment would be of immense 
value. All the troops you can quickly assemble should be brought. Time is aU-unportant.” 

This dispatch was sent in triplicate by different messengers. One of the 
messengers happened to be a loyal man, who had been expelled from Mem- 
phis some months before, by Hurlbut, for uttering disloyal and threatening 
sentiments. There was a good deal of parade about this expulsion, osten- 
sibly as a warning to those who entertained the sentiments he expressed; but 
Hurlbut and the expelled man understood each other. He delivered his 
copy of Johnston’s dispatch to McPherson, who forwarded it to me. 

Eeceiving this dispatch on the 14th, I ordered McPherson to move promptly 
in the morning back to Bolton, the nearest point where Johnston could reach 
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the Toad. Bolton is about twenty miles west of Jackson. I also informed 
McOlernand of the capture of Jackson, and sent .him the following orders : 

It IS evidently the design of the enemy to get north of us and ei’oss the Big Black, and beat 
us into Vicksburg. We must not allow them to do this. Turn all your forces toward Bolton 
Station, and make all dispatch m getting theie. Move troops by the most direct road from 
wherever they may be on the receipt of this order.” 

And to Blau I wrote : 

“ Their design is evidently to cross the Big Black and pass down the peninsula between the 
Big Black and Yazoo livers We must beat them. Tmm your troops immediately to Bolton, 
take all the trains with you. Smith’s division, and any other troops now with you, will go to 
the same place. If practicable, take parallel loads, so as to divide your troops and train ” 

Johnston stopped on the Canton road, only six miles north of J acksou, the 
night of the 14th. He sent from there to Pemberton dispatches announcing 
the loss of Jackson, and the following dispatch [given here in part. — Editoes] : 

“ Can he [G-rant] supply himself fiom the Mississippi ^ Can you not cut him off from it, 
and above all, should he be compelled to fall back for want of supplies, beat him As soon as 
the reenforcements are ah up, they must be united to the rest of the army. I am anxious to see 
a force assembled that may be able to inflict a heavy blow upon the enemy ” 

The concentration of my troops was easy, considering the character of the 
country. McPherson moved along the road parallel with and near the rail- 
road. Of McGlernand’s command one division (Hovey’s) was on the road 
McPherson had to take, but with a start of four miles ; one (Osterhans’s) 
was at Raymond, on a converging road that intersected the other near 
Champion’s Hill ; one (Carr’s) had to pass over the same road with Oster- 
haus’s, but, being back at Mississippi Springs, would not be detained thereby ; 
the fourth (Smith’s, with Blair’s division) was near Anbuni, with a different 
road to pass over. McOlernand faced ahont and moved promptly. His 
cavalry from Raymond seized Bolton by half-past 9 in the morning, driving 
out the enemy’s pickets and capturing several men. 

The night of the 15th Hovey was at Bolton ; Carr and Osterhans were 
about three miles south, but abreast, facing west ; Smith was north of Ray- 
mond, with Blair in his rear. 

McPherson’s command, with Logan in front, had marched at 7 o’clock, and 
by 4 reached Hovey and went into camp. Crocker bivouacked just in Hovey’s 
rear on the Clinton road. Sherman, with two divisions, was in Jackson, com- 
pleting the destruction of roads, bridges, and military factories. I i‘ode in 
person out to Clinton. On my arrival I ordered McOlernand to move early 
in the morning on Edwards’s Station, cautioning him to watch for the enemy, 
and not to bring on an engagement unless he felt very certain of success. 

I naturally expected that Pemberton would endeavor to obey the orders of 
his superior, which I have shown were to attack ns at Clinton. This, indeed, 
I knew he could not do, hnt I felt sure he would make the attempt to reach 
that point. It turned out, however, that he had decided his superior’s 
plans were impracticable, and consequently determined to move south from 
Edwards’s Station, and get between me and my base. I, however, had no 
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base, having abandoned it more than a week before. On the 15th Pember- 
ton had actually maiched south from Edwards’s Station; but the lams had 
swollen Baker’s Creek, which he had to cross, so much that he could not ford 
it, and the bridges were washed away. This brought him back to the Jack- 
son road, on which there was a good bridge over Baker’s Creek. Some of 
his troops were marching until midnight to get there. Eeceiving here early 
on the 16th a repetition of his older to join Johnston at Chnton, he con- 
cluded to obey, and sent a dispatch to his chief, informing him of the route 
by which he might be expected. 

About 5 o’clock in the morning (16th) two men who had been employed 
on the Jackson and Vicksburg Railroad were brought to me. They reported 
that they had passed through Pemberton’s army in the night, and that it was 
still marching east. They reported him to have 80 regiments of infantry and 
10 batteries ; in all about 25,000 men. 

I had expected to leave Sherman at Jackson another day in order to com- 
plete his woi’k. But, getting the above information, I sent him orders to 
move with all dispatch to Bolton, and to put one division, with an ammuni- 
tion train, on the road at once, with directions to its commander to march 
with all possible speed until he came up to our rear. Within an hour after 
receiving this order, Steele’s di-vdsion was on the road. At the same time I 
dispatched to Blau, who was near Auburn, to move with all speed to Edwards’s 
Station. Me demand was directed to embrace Blair in his command for the 
present. Blair’s division was a part of the Fifteenth Army Corps (Sher- 
man’s) ; but as it was on its way to join its corps, it naturally struck our left 
first, now that we had faced about and were moving west. The Fifteenth 
Corps, when it got up, would be on our extreme right. McPherson was 
directed to get his trains out of the way of the troops, and to follow Hovey’s 
division as closely as possible. McClernand had two roads, about three 
miles apart, converging at Edwards’s Station, over which to march his troops. 
Hovey’s division of his corps had the advance on a thud road (the Clinton) 
still farther north. McClernand was duected to move Blair’s and A. J. 
Smith’s divisions by the southernmost of these roads, and Osterhaus and 
Carr by the middle road. Orders were to move cautiously, with skumishers 
in the front to feel for the enemy. Smith’s division, on the most southern 
road, was the first to encounter the enemy’s pickets, who were speedily driven 
in. Osterhaus, on the middle road, hearing the firing, pushed his skirmishers 
forward, found the enemy’s pickets, and forced them back to the mam line. 
About the same time Hovey encountered the enemy on the northern or 
direct wagon road from Jackson to Vicksburg. McPherson was hastening 
up to join Hovey, but was embarrassed by Hovey’s trains occupying the 
roads. I was still back at Clinton. McPherson sent me word of the situation 
and expressed the wish that I was up. By 7 : 30 I was on the road and pro- 
ceeded rapidly to the front, ordering aU trains that were in front of troops off 
the road. When I arrived Hovey’s skirmishing amounted almost to a battle. 

McClernand was in person on the middle road, and had a shorter distance 
to march to reach the enemy’s position than McPherson. I sent him word by 
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a staJ^-offieer to pusli forward and attack. These orders were repeated several 
times without apparently expediting McOlernand’s advance. 

Champion’s HiU, where Pemberton had chosen his position to receive us, 
whether taken by accident or design, was well selected, it is one of the 
highest points in that section, and commanded all the ground in range. On 
the east side of the ridge, which is quite precipitous, is a ravine, running first 
north, then westerly, terminatmg at Bakei’s Creek. It was grown up thickly 
with large trees and undergrowth, making it difficult to penetrate "with troops, 
even when not defended. The ridge occupied by the enemy terminated 
abruptly where the ravine turns westerly. The left of the enemy occupied 
the north end of this ridge. The Bolton and Edwards’s Station road turns 
almost due south at this point, and ascends the ridge, which it follows for 
about a mile, then, toning west, descends by a gentle declivity to Baker’s 
Creek, nearly a mile away. On the west side the slope of the ridge is 
gradual, and is cultivated from near the summit to the creek. There 
was, when we were there, a narrow belt of timber near the summit, west 
of the road. 

From Raymond there is a direct road to Edwards’s Station, some three miles 
west of Champion’s Hill. There is one also to Bolton. From this latter load 
there is stiU another, leaving it about three and a half miles before reaching 
Bolton, and leading direct to the same station. It was along these two roads 
that three divisions of McOlernand’s corps, and Blair, of Sherman’s, temporarily 
under McOlernand, were moving. Hovey, of McOlernand’s command, was with 
McPherson, farther north on the road from Bolton, direct to Edwards’s Sta- 
tion. The middle road comes into the northern road at the point where the 
latter turns to the west, and descends to Baker’s Creek ; the southern road is 
still several miles south and does not intersect the others until it reaches 
Edwards’s Station. Pemberton’s lines covered aU these roads and faced east. 
Hovey’s line, when it first drove in the enemy’s pickets, was formed parallel 
to that of the enemy, and confronted his left. 

By eleven o’clock the skirmishing had grown into a hard-contested battle. 
Hovey alone, before other troops could be got to assist him, had captured a 
battery of the enemy. But he was not able to hold his position, and had to 
abandon the artillery. McPherson brought up his troops as fast as possible — 
Logan in front — and posted them on the right of Hovey and across the flank 
of the enemy. Logan reenforced Hovey with one brigade from his division ; 
with his other two he moved farther west to make room for Crocker, who was 
coming up as rapidly as the roads would admit. Hovey was still being heavily 
pressed, and was calling on me for more reenforcements. I ordered Crocker, 
who was now coming up, to send one brigade from his division. McPherson 
ordered two batteries to be stationed where they nearly enfiladed the enemy’s 
line, and they did good execution. 

From Logan’s position now a direct forward movement would carry him 
over open fields in rear of the enemy and in a line parallel with them. He 
did make exactly this move, attacking, however, the enemy through the belt 
of woods covering the west slope of the hill for a short distance. Up to this 
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time I liad kept my position near Hovey, where we were the most heavily 
pressed; but about noon I moved with a j^art of my staff by our right, 
around, until I came up with Logan himself. I found him near the road 
leading down to Baker’s Creek. He was actually m command of the only 
road over which the enemy could retreat ; Hovey, reenforced by two brigades 
from McPherson’s command, confronted the enemy’s left ; Crocker, with two 
brigades, covered their left flank ; McClernand, two hours before, had been 
within two and a half miles of their center with two divisions, and two divis- 
ions — Blau’s and A. J. Smith’s — were confronting the rebel right; Ransom, 
with a brigade of McArthur’s division, of the Seventeenth Corps (McPher- 
son’s), had crossed the river at G-rand Gulf a few days before and was coming 
up on their right flank. Neither Logan nor I knew that we had cut off the 
retreat of the enemy. Just at this juncture a messenger came from Hovey, 
asking for more reenforcements. There were none to spare. I then gave 
an order to move McPherson’s command by the left flank around to Hovey. 
This uncovered the Confederate line of retreat, which was soon taken advan- 
tage of by the enemy. ☆ 

Durmg all this time Hovey, reenforced as he was by a brigade from Logan 
and another from Crocker, and by Crocker gallantly coming up with two other 
brigades on his right, had made several assaults, the last one about the time 
the road was opened to the rear. The enemy fled precipitately. This was 
between 3 and 4 o’clock. I rode forward, or rather back, to where the middle 
road intersects the north road, and found the sku’mishers of Carr’s division just 
coming m. Osterhaus was farther south, and soon after came up with skir- 
mishers advanced in like manner. Hovey’s division, and McPherson’s two 
divisions with him, had marched and fought from early dawn, and were not in 
the best condition to follow the retreating foe. I sent orders to Osterhaus to 
pm’sue the enemy, and to Carr, whom I saw personally, I explained the situa- 
tion, and directed him to pm’sue vigorously as far as the Big Black, and to 
cross it if he could, Osterhaus to follow him. The piusuit was continued 
until after dark. 

The battle of Champion’s Hill lasted about four hom’s of hard fighting, 
preceded by two or three hours of skhmishes, some of which rose almost to 
the dignity of battle. Every man of Hovey’s division and of McPherson’s 
two divisions was engaged during the battle. No other part of my command 
was engaged at all, except that (as described before). Osterhaus’s and A. J. 
Smith’s had encountered the rebel advanced pickets as early as 7 : 30. Their 

•jjy Dr William M Beaeli of liondon, OMo, sencls ngM-wing ATiout the time X’was fairly ready to receive 
to the editors this anecdote of General Grant • the wounded the line had advanced acioss an open held, 

and had swung to the right and front neaily a quartei 

‘'At the time of the Vicksburg campaign! was the As- of a mile The steady roar of battle had rolled from 
sistant Surgeon of the 78th Ohio Regiment, but I bad Hovev’s front by this time to that of Logan’s, who was 
been detailed by J H Boncber, Medical Director of the steadily advancing, and where the sound of the conflict 
I7tb Army Corps, as the Division Hospital Director of was now simply fernfic Grant and bis staff, commg 
Logan’s division I bad a regular service of men and from the left, dismounted at the front gate, within 
wagons, and at the battle of Champion’s Hill— when twenty feet of where I was standing He bad scarcely 
my division had been assigned to its position — 1 chose dismounted, when.— more clearly and distinctly bearing 
an abandoned farm-house and its surroundings as a the fury of the contest on our right,— leisurely taking 
proper place to establish our hospital, and immediately Ms cigar from liis mouth, he turned slowly to one of his 
proceeded in its preparation My position was in the staff and said, ‘ 6 o down to Logan and tell Mm Tie is 
tear of our left wing, and not far in the rear of Hovey’s mahing Mstory io-day,’ ” EdITOBS. 
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positions were admirable for advancing npon tbe enemy’s line. McGlernand, 
witb two divisions, was witMn a few miles of tbe battle-field long before 
noon, and in easy bearing. I sent him repeated orders by sta:ffi-of&cers fully 
competent to explain to Mm the situation. These traversed the road sepa- 
rating XLS, without escort, and directed him to push forward^ but he did not 
come . } Instead of this he sent orders to Hovey, who belonged to his corps, 
to join on to his right flank. Hovey was bearing the brunt of the battle at 
the time. To obey the order he would have had to pull out from the front 
of the enemy and march back as far as McGlernand had to advance to get 
into battle, and substantially over the same ground. Of course, I did not 
permit Hovey to obey the order of his intermediate superior.; 

We had in this battle about fifteen thousand men actually engaged. 
This excludes those that did not get up — all of McGlernand’s command 
except Hovey. Our loss was 410 killed, 1844 wounded, and 187 missing. 

is true, in front of McClernand tliere road my staff-oflB.eers tad followed, the enemy 
was a small force of tlie enemy, and posted in a must either have fallen hack or been cut off.” — 
good position behind a rayiiie, obstructing his ad- From '' Personal Memoirs of II. S. Grant.” 0. L, 
vance; but if he had moved to the right by the Webster & Co. 
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Hovey alone lost twelve hundi'ed killed, wounded, and missing, — one-third 
of his division. 

Had McGlernaud come up with reasonable promptness, or ha<l I known the 
ground as I did afterward, I cannot see how Pemberton could have escaped 
with any organized force. As it was he lost over 3000 killed and wounded, 
and about 3000 captured in battle and in pursuit. Lormg’s division, which 
was the right of Pemberton’s line, was cut off from the retreating army, and 
never got back into Yicksburg. Pemberton himself fell back that night to 
the Big Black Piver. His troops did not stop before midnight, and many of 
them left before the general retreat commenced, and no doubt a good pai t of 
them returned to their homes. Logan alone captured 1300 prisoners and 11 
guns. Hovey captoed 300, under fire, and about 700 in all, exclusive of 500 
sick and wounded, whom he paroled, thus making 1200. 

McPherson joined in the advance as soon as his men could fill their car- 
tridge-boxes, leaving one brigade to guard our wounded. The pursuit was 
continued as long as it was light enough to see the road. The night of the 
16th of May found McPherson’s command bivouacked from two to six miles 
west of the battle-field, along the line of the road to Vicksburg. Carr and 
Osterhaus were at Edwards’s Station, and Blair was about three miles south- 
east. Hovey remained on the field where his troops had fought so bravely and 
bled so freely. JMiieh war material abandoned by the enemy was picked up 
on the battle-field, among it thnty pieces of artillery. I jmslied through the 
advancing column with my staff, and kept in advance until after night. 
Finding oiu’selves alone we stopped and took possession of a vacant house. 
As no troops came up we moved back a mile or more, until we met the head 
of the column just going into bivouac on the road. We had no tents, so 
we occupied the porch of a house which had been taken for a rebel hospital, 
and which was filled with wounded and dying who had been brought 
from the battle-field we had just left. 

While a battle is raging one can see his enemy mowed down by the thou- 
sand and the ten thousand, with great composure. But after the battle these 
scenes are distressing, and one is naturally disposed to do as much to alleviate 
the suffering of an enemy as of a friend. 

We were now assured of our position between Johnston and Pemberton, 
without the possibility of a junction of them forces. Pemberton might indeed 
have made a night march to the Big Black, crossed the bridge there, and, by 
moving north on the west side, have eluded us, and finally returned to John- 
ston. But this would have given us Yicksburg. It would have been his 
proper move, however, and the one Johnston would have made had he been in 
Pemberton’s place. In fact, it would have been in conformity with J ohn ston’s 
orders to Pemberton. 

Sherman left Jackson with the last of his troops about noon on the 16th, 
and reached Bolton, twenty miles west, before haltmg. His rear-guard did 
not get in until 2 a. m. the 17th, but renewed their march by daylight. He 
paroled his prisoners at Jackson, and was forced to leave his own wounded, — 
in care of surgeons and attendants however. At Bolton he was informed of 
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GENERAL BLAIE’S DIVISION CROSSING BIG BLACK RIVER. PROM A WATER-COLOR. 


our victory. He was directed to commence the march early next day, and to 
diverge from the road he was on, to Bridgeport, on the Big Black Eiver, 
some eleven miles above where we expected to find the enemy. Blair vp'as 
ordered to join' him there with the pontoon train as early as possible. 

This movement brought Sherman’s corps together, and at a point where I 
hoped a crossing of the Big Black might be effected, and Sherman’s corps 
used to flank the enemy out of his position in our front, and thus open a 
crossing for the remainder of the army. I informed him that I would 
endeavor to hold the enemy in my front while he crossed the river. 

The advanced division, Carr’s (McClernand’s corps), resumed the pursuit at 
3:30 A. M. on the 17th, followed closely by Osterhaus; McPherson bringing 
up the rear with his corps. As I expected, the. enemy was found in position 
on the Big Black. The point was only six miles from that where my advance 
had rested for the night, and was reached at an early hour. Here the river 
makes a turn to the west, and has washed close up to the high land. The 
east side is a low bottom, sometimes overflowed at very high water, but 
was cleared and in cultivation. A bayou runs irregularly across this low 
land, the bottom of which, however, is above the surface of the Big Black at 
ordinary stages. When the river is fiill, water runs through it, converting 
the point of land into an island. The bayou was grown up with timber, 
which the enemy had felled into the ditch. All this time there was a foot or 
two of water in it. The rebels had constructed a parapet along the inner 
bank of this bayou, by using cotton bales from the plantation close by and, 
throwing du?t over them. The whole was thoroughly commanded from the 
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height -west of the riTer. At the upper end of the bayou there was a 
strip of uncleared laud, which afforded a cover for a portion of our men. 
Carr’s division was deployed on our right, Lawler’s brigade forming his 
extreme right, and reaching through these woods to the river above. Oster- 
haus’s division was deployed to the left of Carr, and covered the enemy’s 
entire front. McPherson was m column on the road, the head close by, 
ready to come in whenever he could be of assistance. 

While the troops were standing as here described, an officer from Banks’s 
staff came up and presented me with a letter from General Halleck, dated 
the 11th of May. It had been sent by the way of Hew Orleans to Banks to 
forward to me. It ordered me to return to Grand Gulf, and to cooperate from 
there with Banks, against Port Hudson, and then to return with our com- 
bined forces to besiege Yicksburg. I told the officer that the order came too 
late, and that Halleck would not give it then if he knew our position. The 
bearer of the dispatch insisted that I ought to obey the order, and was giving 
arguments to support his position, when I heard great cheering to the right 
of our line, and, looking in that direction, saw Lawler, in his shirt-sleeves, 
leading a charge upon the enemy. I immediately mounted my horse and 
rode in the direction of the charge, and saw no more of the officer who 
dehvered the dispatch, I think not even to this day. 

The assault was successful. But little resistance was made. The enemy 
fled from the west bank of the river, burning the bridge behind them, leaving 
the men and guns on the east side to fall into our hands. Many tried to 
escape by swimming the river. Some succeeded and some were di’owned in 
the attempt. Eighteen guns were captoed, and 1751 prisoners. Our loss was 
39 killed, 237 wounded, and 3 missing. The enemy probably lost but few men 
except those captured and drowned. But for the successful and complete de- 
struction of the bridge, I have but little doubt that we should have followed the 
enemy so closely as to prevent his occupying his defenses around Yicksbui’g. 

As the bridge was destroyed and the river was high, new bridges had to be 
built. It was but httle after 9 o’clock a. m. when the capture took place. As 
soon as work could be commenced, orders were given for the construction of 
three bridges. One was taken charge of by Lieutenant Peter C. Hains, of the 
Engineer Corps, one by General McPherson himself, and one by General Ean- 
som, a most gallant and inteUigent volunteer officer. My recollection is that 
Hains built a raft-bridge ; McPherson a pontoon, using cotton bales in large 
numbers for pontoons ; and that Ransom felled trees on opposite banks of the 
river, cutting only on one side of the tree, so that they would fall with their 
tops interlacmg in the river, without the trees being entirely severed from 
their stumps. A bridge was then made with these trees to support the road- 
way. Lumber was taken from buddings, cotton-gins, and wherever found, 
for this purpose. By 8 o’clock on the mornmg of the 18th all three bridges 
were complete and the troops were crossing. 

Sherman reached Bridgeport about noon of the 17th, and found Blair with 

^ Bn^adier-Greneral William Dwight, afterward of Banhs’s staff According to Banks, Dwight reported 

that Grant said ^‘he would give me 5000 men, hut that I should not wait for them ” — Editors. 
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the pontoon tram alieady there. A few of the enemy were intrenched on 
the west Ijank, hut they made little resistance, and soon surrendered. Two 
divisions were crossed that night, and the third the following morning. 

On the 18th I moved along the Vicksbm-g road m advance of the troops, 
and as soon as iiossible joined Sherman. My first anxiety was to secme a 
base of supplies on the Yazoo River above Vicksburg. Sherman^s line of 
march led him to the very ijomt on Walnut Hills occupied by the enemy the 
December before, when he was reimlsed. Sherman was equally anxious with 
myself. Our impatience led us to move in advance of the column, and well up 
with the advanced skirmishers. There were some detached works along the 
crest of the hill. These were still occupied by the enemy, or else the garrison 
from Haynes’s Bluff had not all got past on them way to Vicksburg. At all 
events, the bullets of the enemy whistled by tluek and fast for a short time. 
In a few minutes Sherman had the pleasure of looking down from the spot 
coveted so much by him the December before, — on the ground where his 
command lay so helpless for offensive action [Chickasaw Bayou]. He turned 
to me, saying that up to this minute he had felt no positive assimance of 
success. This, however, he said, was the end of one of the greatest campaigns 
in history, and I ought to make a report of it at once. Vicksbm*g was not 
yet captured, and there was no telling what might happen before it was 
taken; but whether captured or not, this was a complete and successful 
campaign. I do not claim to quote Sherman’s language, but the substance 
only. My reason for mentioning this incident will appear farther on. 

McPherson, after crossing the Big Black, came into the Jackson and Vicks- 
burg road which Sherman was on, but to Ms rear. He arrived at night near 
the lines of the enemy, and went into camp. McClernand moved by the 
direct road near the raihoad to Mount Albans, and then tmmed to the left, 
and put his troops on the road from Baldwin’s Perry to Vicksburg. This 
brought him south of McPherson. I now had my three corps up to the works 
built for the defense of Vicksburg on three roads, — one to the north, one to 
the east, and one to the south-east of the city. By the morning of May 19th 
the investment was as complete as my limited number of troops would allow. 
Sherman was on the right and covered the high ground from where it over- 
looked the Yazoo as far south-east as his troops would extend. McPherson 
joined on to his left, and occupied ground on both sides of the Jackson road. 
McClernand took up the ground to his left, and extended as far toward War- 
renton as he could, keeping a continuous line. 

On the 19th there was constant skirmishing with the enemy while we 
were getting into better position. The enemy had been much demoralized 
by his defeats at Champion’s Hill and the Big Black, and I believed would 
not make much effort to hold Vicksburg. Accordingly at 2 o’clock I 
ordered an assault. It resulted m securing more advanced positions for all 
our troops, where they were fully covered from the fire of the enemy. 

The 20th and 21st were spent in strengthening our position, and m making 
roads in rear of the army, from Yazoo River, or Chickasaw Bayou. Most of 
the army had now been for three weeks with only five days’ rations issued by 
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the commissary. They had an ahnndanee of food, however, but began to feel 
the want of bread. I remember, that in passing around to the left of the line 
on the 21st, a soldier, recognizing me, said in rather a low voice, but yet so 
that I heard him, “ Hard-tack” In a moment the cry was taken up aU along 
the line, ^^Har d-tacl ! HardAack !” I told the men nearest to me that we had 
been engaged ever since the arrival of the troops in building a road over which 
to supply them with everything they needed. The cry was instantly changed 
to cheers. By the night of the 21st all the troops had full rations issued to 
them. The bread and coffee were highly appreciated. 

i now determined on a second assault. Johnston was in my rear, only fifty 
miles away, with an army not much inferior in numbers to the one I had with 
me, and I knew he was being reenforced. There was danger of his coming 
to the assistance of Pemberton, and, after all, he might defeat my anticipations 
of capturing the garrison, if, mdeed, he might not prevent the capture of the 
city. The immediate capture of Vicksburg would save sending me the re- 
enforcements, which were so much wanted elsewhere, and would set free the 
army under me to drive Johnston from the State. But the first consideration 
of all was : the troops believed they could carry the works in their front, and 
would not have worked so patiently in the trenches if they had not been 
allowed to try. 

The attack was ordered to commence on all parts of the line at 10 o’clock 
A. M. on the 22d with a furious cannonading from every battery in position. 
All the corps commanders set their time by mine, so that all might open the 
engagement at the same minute. The attack was gallant, and portions of 
each of the three corps succeeded in getting up to the very parapets of the 
enemy, and in planting their battle-flags upon them ; but at no place were 
we able to enter. G-eneral MeClernand reported that he had gained the enemy’s 
intrenchments at several points, and wanted reenforcements. I occupied a 
position from which I believed I could see as well as he what took place in 
his front, and I did not see the success he reported. But his request for re- 
enforcements being repeated, I could not ignore it, and sent him Qumby’s 
division of the Seventeenth Corps. Sherman and McPherson were both 
ordered to renew then assaults as a diversion in favor of MeClernand. This 
last attack only served to increase our casualties, without giving any benefit 
whatever. As soon as it was dark, our troops that had reached the enemy’s 
hue and had been obliged to remain there for security all day, were with- 
drawn, and thus ended the last assault on Vicksburg. 

I now determined upon a regular siege, — to “out-camp the enemy,” as it 
were, and to incur no more losses. The experience of the 22d convinced 
officers and men that this was best, and they went to work on the defenses 
and approaches with a will. With the navy holding the river the invest- 
ment of Vicksburg was complete. As long as we could hold our position, 
the enemy was limited in supplies of food, men, and munitions of war, to 
what they had on hand. These could not last always. 

The crossing of troops at Bruinsburg commenced April 30th. On the 18th 
of May the army was in rear of Vicksburg. On the 19th, just twenty days 
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after the crossing, the city was completely invested and an assault had been 
made: five distinct battles — besides continuous skirmishmg — had been fought 
and won by the Union forces; the capital of the State had fallen, audits 
arsenals, mihtary manufactories, and everything useful for mihtary purposes 
had been destroyed ; an average of about 180 mdes had been marched by the 
troops engaged ; but 5 days’ rations had been issued, and no forage ; over 6000 
prisoners had been captoed, and as many more of the enemy had been 
killed or wounded ; 27 heavy cannon and 61 field-pieces had fallen into our 
hands; 250 mdes of the river, from Vicksburg to Port Hudson, had be- 
come ours. The Union force that had crossed the Mississippi Eiver up to 
this time was less than 43,000 men. One division of these — Blair’s — only 
arrived in time to take part in the battle of Champion’s Hill, but was not 
engaged there; and one brigade — Eansom’s — of McPherson’s corps reached 
the field after the battle. The enemy had at Vicksburg, G-rand G-ulf, Jackson, 
and on the roads between these places, over sixty thousand men. They 
were in their own country, where no rear-guards were necessary. The country 
IS admirable for defense, but difficult to conduct an offensive campaign in. 
All their troops had to be met. We were fortunate, to say the least, in meet- 
ing them in detail: at Port Gibson, 7000 or 8000; at Eaymond, 5000; at 
Jackson, from 8000 to 11,000; at Champion’s HiU, 25,000; at the Big Black, 
4000. A part of those met at Jackson were all that were left of those encoun- 
tered at Eaymond. They were beaten in detail by a force smaller than their 
own, upon their own ground. Our loss up to this time was : 



Killed 

Wounded. 

Missing 

Port Gibson 

131 

719 

25 

South Pork, Bayou Pierre 


1 


Skirmishes, May 3d 

1 

9 


Fourteen Mile Creek 

6 

24 


Raymond 

66 

339 

37 

Jackson 

42 

251 

7 

Champion’s Hdl 

410 

1844 

187 

Big Black 

. 39 

237 

3 

Bridgeport 


1 


Total . . [In an, 4379] 

695 

3425 

259 


Of the wounded many were but shghtly so, and continued on duty. Not 
half of them were disabled for any length of time. | 

After the unsuccessful assault on the 22d, the work of the regular siege 
began. Sherman occupied the right, starting from the river above Vicks- 
burg ; McPherson the center (McArthur’s division now with him) ; and Mc- 
Clernand the left, holding the road south to Warrenton. Lauman’s division 
arrived at this time and was placed on the extreme left of the line. 

In the interval between the assaults of the 19th and 22d, roads had been 
completed from the Yazoo Eiver and Chickasaw Bayou, around the rear of the 
army, to enable us to bring up supplies of food and ammunition ; ground 

4- The revised statements (unpublishLed “OfBl- above, from May 1st to July 4th., were failed, 
cial Eeeords,” Yol XXIV , part I , p 167) show 1514; wounded, 7396, captured or missing, 
that the aggregate IJmon losses, including the 463, — total, 9362 — Editobs. 
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HEADQTTAKTERS OF THE 0NION SIGNAL CORPS, VICKSBURG. FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH. 


had been selected and cleared, on which the troops were to be encamped, and 
tents and cooking ntensils were brought up. The troops had been without 
these from the time of crossing the Mississippi up to this time. All was 
now ready for the pick and spade. With the two brigades brought up by 
McArthur, which reached us in rear of Vicksburg, and Lauman’s division 
brought from Memphis, and which had just arrived, we had now about 
forty thousand men for the siege. Prentiss and Hurlbut were ordered to 
send forward every man that could be spared. Cavalry especially was 
wanted to watch the fords along the Big Black, and to observe Johnston. 
I knew that Johnston was receiving reenforcements from Bragg, who was 
confronting Rosecrans in Tennessee. Vicksburg was so important to the 
enemy that I believed he would make the most strenuous efforts to raise the 
siege, even at the risk of losing ground elsewhere. 

My line was more than fifteen miles long, extending from Haynes’s Bluff 
to Vicksburg, thence south to Warrenton. The line of the enemy was about 
seven. In addition to this, having an enemy at Canton and Jackson, in our 
rear, who was being constantly reenforced, we required a second line of 
defense facing the other way. I had not troops enough under my com- 
mand to man these. But General HaUeck appreciated the situation, and, 
without being asked, forwarded reenforcements with all possible dispatch. 

The ground about Vicksburg is admirable for defense. On the north it 
is about two hundred feet above the Mississippi River at the highest point, 
and very much cut up by the washing rains; the ravines were grown up 
with cane and underbrush, while the sides and tops were covered with a 
dense forest. Farther south the ground flattens out somewhat, and was in 
cultivation. But here, too, it was cut by ravines and small streams. The 
enemy’s line of defense followed the crest of a ridge, from the river north of 
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the city, eastTrard, then southerly around to the Jackson road, full three miles 
back of the city; thence in a south-westerly direction to the river. Deep 
ravines of the description given lay in front of these defenses. 

As there is a succession of gullies, cut out by rams, along the side of the 
ridge, the line was necessarily^ very irregular. To follow each of these spurs 
with intrenchmeuts, so as to command the slopes on either side, would 
have lengthened their line very much. G-enerally, therefore, or in many 
places, their line would run from near the head of one gully nearly straight 
to the head of another, and an outer work, triangular in shape, generally 
open in the rear, was thrown up on the point ; with a few men in this outer 
work they commanded the aj)proaches to the main line completely. 

The work to be done to make our position as strong against the enemy as 
his was against us, was V'ery great. The problem was also complicated by 
our wanting our line as near that of the enemy as possible. We had but four 
engineer officers with us Captain F. E. Prime, of the Engineer Corps, was the 
chief, and the work at the beginning was mainly directed by him. His health 
soon gave out, when he was succeeded by Captain Cyrus B. Comstock, also 
of the Engineer Corps. To provide assistants on such a long line, I dii’ected 
that all officers who had been graduated at West Point, where they had neces- 
sarily to study military engineering, should, in addition to their other duties, 
assist in the work. 

The chief quartermaster and the chief commissary were graduates. The 
chief commissary, now the commissary-general of the army [General Robert 
Macfeely], begged off, however, saying that there was nothing in engineering 
that he was good for, unless he would do for a sap-roller. As soldiers 
require rations while working in the ditches as well as when marching 
and fighting, and we would be sure to lose him if he was used as a sap- 
roller, I let him off. The general is a large man, — weighs two hundred and 
twenty pounds, and is not tall. 

We had no siege-guns except six 32-ponnders, and there were none in the 
West to draw from. Admiral Porter, however, supplied us with a battery of 
navy-gnns, of large caliber, and with these, and the field-artillery used in the 
campaign, the siege began. The first thing to do was to get the artillery in 
batteries, where they would occupy commanding positions ; then establish the 
camps, under cover from the fire of the enemy, hut as near up as possible ; 
and then construct rifle-pits and covered ways, to connect the entire command 
by the shortest route. The enemy did not harass us much while we were con- 
structing our batteries. Probably their artillery ammunition was short ; and 
their infantry was kept down by our sharp-shooters, who were always on the 
alert and ready to fire at a head whenever it showed itself above the rebel 
works. 

In no place were onr lines more than six hundred yards from the enemy. 
It was necessary, therefore, to cover onr men by something more than the 
ordinary parapet. To give additional protection sand-hags, bullet-proof, were 
placed along the tops of the parapets, far enough apart to make loop-holes for 
musketry. On top of these, logs were put. By these means the men were 
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enabled to walk about erect when off duty, without fear of annoyance from 
sharp-shooters. The enemy used iu their defense explosive musket-balls, 
thinking, no doubt, that, bursting over the men in the trenches, they would 
do some execution ; but I do not remember a single case where a man was 
injured by a piece of one of the shells. When they were hit, and the ball 
exploded, the wound was terrible. In these eases a solid ball would have 
hit as well. Their use is barbarous, because they -produce increased suffer- 
ing without any corresponding advantage to those using them. [See p. 491.] 
The enemy could not resort to the method we did to protect their men, be- 
cause we had an inexhaustible supply of ammunition to di’aw upon, and used 
it freely. Splinters from the timber would have made 
havoc among the men behind. 

There were no mortars with the besiegers, except 
what the navy had in front of the city ; but wooden 
ones were made by taking logs of the toughest wood 
that could be found, boring them out for six or twelve 
pounder shells, and binding them with strong iron 
bands. These answered as coehorns, and shells were 
successfully thrown from them into the trenches of 
the enemy. 

The labor of building the batteries and intrenching 
was largely done by the pioneers, assisted by negroes 
who came within onr lines and who were paid for 
their work, but details from the troops had often to 
be made. The work was pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible, and when an advanced position was se- 
cured and covered from the fire of the enemy, the batteries were advanced. 
By the 30th of June there were 220 guns in position, mostly light field- 
pieces, besides a battery of heavy guns belonging to, manned, and commanded 
by the navy. "We were now as strong for defense against the garrison of 
Vicksburg as they were against us. But I knew that Johnston was in our 
rear, and was receiving constant reenforeements from the east. He had at 
this. time a larger force than I had prior to the battle of Champion’s Hill. 

As soon as the news of the arrival of the Union army behind Vicksburg 
reached the North, floods of visitors began to pour in. Soihe came to 
gratify curiosity ; some to see sons or brothers who had passed through the 
terrible ordeal ; members of the Christian and Sanitary Commissions came to 
minister to the wants of the sick and the wounded. Often those coming to 
see.a son or brother would bring a dozen or two of poultry. They did not 
know how little the gift would he appreciated; many soldiers had lived so 
much on chickens, ducks, and turkeys, without bread, during the march, 
that the sight of poultry, if they could get bacon, almost took away their 
appetite. But the intention was good. 

Among the earliest arrivals was the G-ovemor of Illinois [Yates], with most 
of the State officers. I naturally wanted to show them what there was of 
most interest. In Sherman’s front the ground was the most broken and most 
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POSITIOIT OP HOVET’S BIVISION OP McCr.BKNANB’S CORPS. PROM A LITHOORAPH. 


In tlie foreground is the siege-hattery; below is the the rifle-pits of Hovey’s division, confronting Confed- 
■wooded ravine; from left to right are seen the camps erate works and forts on the farthest ridge, which was 
of the 34th Indiana, 29th Wisconsin, llfch Indiana, 46th a part of the Confederate line held by General 0. L. 
Indiana, arid 25th Indiana; half-way to the summit are Stevenson. 


wooded, and more was to be seen witbont exposure. I therefore took them 
to Sherman’s headquarters and presented them. Before starting out to look 
at the lines — possibly while Sherman’s horse was being saddled — there were 
many questions asked about the late campaign, about which the North had 
been so imperfectly informed. There was a httle knot about Sherman and 
around me, and I heard Sherman repeating in the most animated manner 
what he had said to me, when we first looked down from Walnut Hills upon 
the land below, on the 18th of May, adding : “ Grant is entitled to every bit 
of the credit for the campaign ; I opposed it. I wrote him a letter about it.” 
But for this speech it is not likely that Sherman’s opposition would have 
ever been heard of. His untiring energy and great efficiency during the 
campaign entitled him to a full share of all the credit due for its success. 
He could not have done more if the plan had been his own. 

On the 26th of May I sent Blair’s division up the Yazoo to drive out a 
force of the enemy supposed to be between the Big Black and the Yazoo. 
The country was rich, and full of supplies of both fruit and forage. Blair 
was instructed to take all of it. The cattle wei'e to be driven in for the use 
of our army, and the food and forage to be consumed by our troops or de- 
stroyed by fire ; all bridges were to be destroyed, and the roads rendered as 
nearly impassable as possible. Blair went foidy-five miles, and was gone 
almost a week. His work was effectually done. I requested Porter at this 
time to send the Marine brigade — a floating nondescript force which had 
been assigned to his command, and which proved very useful — up to 
Haynes’s Bluff to hold it until reenforcements could be sent. 
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POSITION OF QOXNBT’S DIVISION OP MCPHERSON’S CORPS. PROM A LITHOGRAPH. 


On tile ridge in tlie baclrgrouiid are Confederate forts ravine, in wliicli tlie troops were protected. On tlie left 
connected by breastworks, and on the riglit is pictured is Battery Archer, 2 siege-guns; center, 12th Wisconsin 
the blowing up, June 25 th, of the Confederate works on Battery; right, 6th Wisconsin Battery, The trees in 
the Jackson road, in front of General Logan’s division, front of the explosion mark the scene of the conference 
The Union rifte-pits are at the laxthcr edge of the between Grant and Pemberton. 


On the 26th I also received a letter from Banks, asking me to reenforce him 
•with ten thousand men at Port Hudson. ^ Of course I could not comi3ly with 
his request, nor did I think he needed them. He was in no danger of an 
attack by the garrison in his front, and there was no army organizing in his 
rear to raise the siege. On the 3d of June a brigade from Huiibnt’s com- 
mand arrived, Greneral Nathan Kimball commanding. \ It was sent to 
Mechanicsburg, some miles north-east of Haynes’s Bluff, and about midway 
between the Big Black and the Yazoo. A brigade of Blair’s division and 
twelve hundred cavalry had already, on Blair’s return from up the Yazoo, 
been sent to the same place — with instructions to watch the crossings of 
the Big Black Hiver, to destroy the roads in his (Blair’s) front, and to gather 
or destroy all supplies. 

On the 7th of June our little force of colored and white troops across the 
Mississippi, at Milliken’s Bend, were attacked by about three thousand men 
from Bichard Taylor’s Trans-Mississippi command. With the aid of the gun- 
boats these were speedily repelled. I sent Mower’s brigade over with instruc- 
tions to drive the enemy beyond the Tensas bayou; and we had no further 


^ On May 25th G-eiieral Grant wrote to General 
Banks that it seemed to him advisable to collect 
as large a force at Vicksburg as possible, and says, 
“ I would be pleased, General, to have you come, 
with such force as you are able to spare.” In the 
same letter General Grant makes this statement : 

“ When I coimuencecl w'viting this, it was myintentiou 
to propose sending you, if yon will furnish transporta- 
tion, 8000 or 10,000 men to cooperate with yon on, Port 
Hudson; but, whilst writing, a courier came in from my 
cavalry, stating that a force of the enemy are now about 
thii'ty miles north-east of here. , , . At present, there- 
fore, I do not deem it prudent to send, off any men I 
have, or even safe, ...” 

On May 23d, 1863, General Halleck wrote to 
General Banks ; 


“I assure you that the Government is exceedingly 
dis.appointed that you and General Grant are not acting 
in eonjuuetion. It thought to secure that object by 
authorizing you to assume the entire eommaiul as soon 
as you and General Grant could unite.” 

In Halleek’s instructions, dated Novemher 0th, 
1862, General Banks was authorized "to assume 
control of any military forces from the Upper 
Missi-ssippi which may come within your com- 
mand. . . . You will exercise superior authority 
as far as you may ascend the river. . . .” 

Editors. 

\ General Kimball was wounded at Fredericks- 
burg, and on recovering was assigned to the com- 
mand of a division in the West. — Editors. 
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POSITION OF LOGAN’S BIVISION OF MCPHERSON’S CORPS. FROM A LITHOGRAPH. 

In tlie miclclle-gronnd is seen tlic raain line of worlis, exploding mine under the Confederate fort near the 
wliioh on the right ascends the hill to the White House Jackson road. Between the Union and Confederate 
at the end of the curtain of trees. On the ridge to the lines, a little to the left of the center, are the trees that 
left of the White House is the Union sap leading to the mark the conference between Grant and Pemberton. 

trouble in that quarter during the siege. This was the first important engage- 
ment of the war in which colored troops were under fire. ☆ These were very raw, 
having all been enlisted since the beginning of the siege, but they behaved well. 

On the 8th of June a full division arrived from Hurlbut’s command, under 
G-eneral Sooy Smith. It was sent immediately to Haynes’s Blnfi, and General 
0. 0. Washburn was assigned to the general command at that point. 

On the 11th a strong division arrived from the Department of the Missouri 
under General Herron, which was placed on our left. This cut off the last 
possible chance of communication between Pemberton and Johnston, as it 
enabled Lanman to close up on McClernand’s left, while Herron intrenched 
from Lanman to the water’s edge. At this point the water recedes a few 
hundred yards from the high land. Through this opening, no doubt, the Con- 
federate commanders had been able to get messengers under cover of night. 

On the 14th General Parke arrived with two divisions of Burnside’s corps, J 
and was immediately dispatched to Haynes’s Blnfi. These latter troops — 
Herron’s and Parke’s — were the reenforcements akeady spoken of, sent by 
Halleck in anticipation of their being needed. They arrived none too soon. 

I now had about seventy-one thousand men. More than half were dis- 
posed of across the peninsula, between the Yazoo, at Haynes’s Blnfi, and the 

■ 5 !^ Colored troops had Tseen under fire on the 27tli heen transferred from the Army of the Potomac 
of May at Port Hudson.— Editobs. in the previous March. After Viekshurg they re- 

j These troops came from the Department of turned to Burnside’s command and took part in 
the Ohio (Burnside); June 14th to 17th, having the East Tennessee campaign. — Editors. 
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Big Black, witli tke division of Osterhans watching the crossings of the 
latter river farther south and west, from the crossing of the J ackson road to 
Baldwin’s Ferry, and below. 

There were eight roads leadmg into Yickshurg, along which and the im- 
mediate sides of which our work was specially pushed and batteries advanced ; 
but no commanding point within range of the enemy was neglected. 

On the 17th I received a letter from G-eneral Sherman and on the 18th one 
from McPherson, saying that their respective commands had complained to 
them of a fulsome congratulatory order published by Oeneral McClernand to 
the Thnteenth Corps, which did great injustice to the other troops engaged 
in the campaign. 

This order had been sent north and pubhshed, and now papers containing 
it had reached our camps. The order had not been heard of by me, and cer- 
tainly not by troops outside of McClernand’s command, until brought in this 
way. I at once wrote McClernand, directing him to send me a copy of 
this order. He did so, and I at once relieved him from the command of the 
Thirteenth Army Corps, and ordered him back to Springfield, Illinois. The 
publication of his order in the press was in violation of War Department 
orders and also of mine. 

On the 22d of June positive information was received that Johnston had 
crossed the Big Black Fiver for the purpose of attacking our rear, to raise 
the siege and release Pemberton. The correspondence between Johnston and 
Pemberton shows that all expectation of holding Vicksburg had by this time 
passed from Johnston’s mind. I immediately ordered Sherman to the com- 
mand of all the forces from Haynes’s Bluff to the Big Black Eiver. This 
amounted now to quite half the troops about Vicksburg. Besides these, 
Herron’s and A, J. Smith’s divisions were ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to reenforce Sherman. Haynes’s Bluff had been strongly fortified on the 
land side, and on all commanding points from there to the Big Black, at the 
radroad crossing, batteries had been constructed. The work of connecting 
by rifle-pits, where this was not already done, was an easy task for the troops 
that were to defend them. 

We were now looking west, besieging Pemberton, while we were also look- 
ing east to defend ourselves against an expected siege by Johnston. But as 
against the garrison of Vicksburg we were as substantially protected as they 
were against us. When we were looking east and north we were strongly 
fortified, and on the defensive. Johnston evidently took in the situation 
and wisely, I think, abstained from making an assault on us, because it would 
simply have inflicted loss on both sides without accomplishing any result. 

We were strong enough to have taken the offensive against him ; 4Dut I did 
not feel disposed to take any risk of loosing our hold upon Pemberton’s army, 
while I would have rejoiced at the opportunity of defending ourselves against 
an attack by Johnston. 

From the 23d of May the work of fortifying and pushing forward our 
position nearer to the enemy had been steadily progressing. At three points 
on the J ackson road in front of Ransom’s brigade a sap was run up to the 
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THE FIGHT IN THE CRATER ^VFTER THE EXPLOSION OF THE TTiaON MINE UNDER THE CONFEDERATE FORT 
ON THE JACKSON ROAD, JUNE 25, 1863. FROM A LITHOGRAPH. 

To the right and left are seen part of the approaches from the main Union line at the White 
House, as shown in the plan on p. 510. 

enemy’s parapet, and by 'tlie 25tli of Jnne we bad it nndermined and the 
mine charged. The enemy had countermined, but did not succeed in reach- 
ing onr mine. At this particular point the hill on which the rebel work stands 
rises abruptly. Our sap ran close up to the outside of the enemy’s parapet. 
In fact, this parapet was also our protection. The soldiers of the two sides 
occasionally conversed pleasantly across this barrier; sometimes they ex- 
changed the hard bread of the Union soldiers for the tobacco of the Con- 
federates ; at other times the enemy threw over hand-grenades, and often our 
men, catching them in their hands, returned them. 

Our mine had been started some distance back down the hill, consequently 
when it had extended as far as the parapet it was many feet below it. This 
caused the failure of the enemy in his search to find and destroy it. ^ On 
the 25th of June, at 3 o’clock, all being ready, the mine was exploded. A 
heavy artillery fire all along the line had been ordered to open with the 
explosion. The effect was to blow the top of the hill off and make a crater 
where it stood. The breach was not sufficient to enable us to pass a column 
of attack through. In fact, the enemy, having failed to reach our mine, had 
thrown up a line farther back, where most of the men guarding that point 
were placed. There were a few men, however, left at the advance line, and 
others working in the counter-mine, which was still being pushed to find ours. 
All that were there were thrown into the air, some of them coming down on 
our side, still alive. I remember one colored man, who had been under ground 
at work, when the explosion took place, who was thrown to our side. He was 
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not mucli hurt, but was terribly frightened. Some one asked him how high 
he had gone up. “ Dunno, Massa, but t’lnk ’bout free mile,” was the reply. 
G-eneral Logan commanded at this point, and took this colored man to his 
quarters, where he did service to the end of the siege. 

As soon as the explosion took place the crater was seized upon by two regi- 
ments of our troops who were near by, under cover, where they had been 
placed for the express purpose. The enemy made a despei ate effort to expel 
them, liut failed, and soon retired behind the new line. From here, however, 
thev threw hand-grenades, which did some execution. The compliment was 
returned by our men, but not with so much effect. The enemy could lay 
their grenades on the parapet, which alone divided the contestants, and then 
roll them down upon us ; while from our side they had to be thrown over 
the parapet, w'hich was at considerable elevation. During the night we made 
efforts to secui-e our position in the crater against the missiles of the enemy, 
so as to run trenches along the outer base of their parapet, right and left ; 
but the enemy continued throwing their grenades, and brought boxes of field 
ammumtion (shells) the fuses of which they would light with port-fires, and 
throw them by hand into our ranks. "We found it impossible to continue 
this work. Another inmo was consequently started, which was exploded on 
the 1st of July, destroying an entne rebel redan, killing and wounding a con- 
siderable number of its occupants, and leaving an immense chasm where it 
stood. ISTo attempt ti charge was made this time, the experience of the 25th 
admonishing us. Our loss in the first affair was about thirty killed and 
wounded. The enemy must have lost more in the two exiilosions than we 
did in the first. We lost none m the second. 

From this time forward the work of mining and of pushing our posi- 
tion nearer to the enemy was prosecuted with vigor, and I determined to 
explode no more mines until we were ready to explode a number at dif- 
ferent points and assault immediately after. We were up now at three 
different points, one in front of each corps, to where only the parapet of the 
enemy divided us. 

At this time an intercepted dispatch from Johnston to Pemberton informed 
me that Johnston intended to make a determined attack upon us, in order 
to relieve the garrison of Yicksburg. I knew the garrison would make no 
forcible effort to reheve itself. The picket lines were so close to each other — 
where there was space enough between the lines to post pickets — that the 
men could converse. On the 21st of June I was informed, through this 
means, that Pemberton was preparing to escape, by crossing to the Louisiana 
side under cover of night ; that he had employed workmen in making boats 
for that purpose; that the men had been canvassed to ascertain if they 
would make an assault on the “ Yankees ” to out their way out ; that they 
had refused, and almost mutinied, because their commander would not 
suii'ender and relieve their sufferings, and had only been pacified by the 
assurance that boats enough would be finished in a week to carry them 
ah over. The rebel pickets also said that houses in the city had been pulled 
down to get material to build these boats with. Afterward this story was 
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verified. On entering tlae city we found a large number of very rudely eon- 
strncted boats. 

All necessary steps were at once taken to render suck an attempt abortive. 
Our pickets were doubled; Admiral Porter was notified so tkat tke river 
migkt be more closely watcked; material was collected on tke west bank of 
tke river to be set on fire and ligkt up tke river if tke attempt was made ; 
and batteries were established along tke levee crossing the peninsula on 
tke Louisiana side. Had the attempt been made, tke garrison of Vicks- 
burg would kave been drowned or made prisoners on tke Louisiana side. 
Q-eneral Eickard Taylor was expected on tke west bank to cooperate in this 
movement, I believe, but ke did not come, nor could he have done so with a 
force sufficient to be of service. Tke Mississippi was now in our possession 
from its source to its moutk, except in tke immediate front of Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson. We kad nearly exkausted the country, along a fine drawn 
from Lake Providence to opposite Bruinsburg. Tke roads west were not of 
a character to draw supphes over for any considerable force. 

By the 1st of July our approaches had reached the enemy’s ditch at a num- 
ber of places. At ten points we could move under cover to within from five 
to 100 yards of tke enemy. Orders were given to make aU preparations for 
assault on tke 6th of July. Tke debouches were ordered widened, to afford 
easy egress, while tke approaches were also to be widened to admit tke troops 
to pass through four abreast. Plank and sand-bags, tke latter filled with cot- 
ton packed in tightly, were ordered prepared, to enable tke troops to cross 
the ditches. 

Oh the night of the 1st of July Johnston was between Brownsville and tke 
Big Black, and wrote Pemberton from there tkat about the 7tk of the month 
an attempt would be made to create a diversion to enable him to cut his way 
out. Pemberton was a prisoner before this message reached him. 
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On July 1st Pemberton, seeing no hope of outside relief, arldressed the fol- 
lowing letter to each of his four division commanders : 

Unless tlie siege of Vicksburg is raised, or supplies are thiown in, it will become necessary 
verj" shortly to evacuate the place. I see no piospect of the former, and there aie many gieat, 
if not insuperable, obstacles in the way of the lattei You aie, therefoie, requested to inform 
me with as little delay as possible as to the condition of your troops, and their abihty to make 
the marches and undergo the fatigues necessary to accomplish a successful evacuation ’’ 

Two of his generals suggested surrender, and the other two practically did 
the same; they expressed the opinion that an attempt to evacuate would 
fail. Pemberton had previously got a message to Johnston suggesting that 
he should try to negotiate with me for a release of the garrison with their 
arms. Johnston replied that it would be a confession of weakness for him 
to do so ; but he authorized Pemberton to use his name in making such an 
arrangement. 

On the 3d, about 10 o’clock a. m., white flags appeared on a portion of the 
rebel works. Hostilities along that part of the line ceased at once. Soon 
two persons were seen coming toward our lines bearing a white flag. They 
proved to be General Bowen, a division commander, and Colonel Montgomery, 
aide-de-camp to Pemberton, bearing the following letter to me : 

“ I have the honor to propose an armistice for horns, with the view to arranging terms 

for the capitulation of Vicksburg. To this end, if agreeable to you, I will appoint three com- 
missioners, to meet a like number to be named by yourself, at such place and hour to-day as you 
may find convement. I make this proposition to save the further effusion of blood, which must 
otherwise be shed to a frightful extent, feehng myself fully able to maintam my position for a 
yet indefbnte period. This communication wdl be handed yon, under a flag of truce, by Major- 
General John 8. Bowen.” 

It was a glorious sight to officers and soldiers on the line where these 
white flags were visible, aud the news soon spread to all parts of the com- 
mand. The troops felt that their long and weary marches, hard fighting, 
ceaseless watching by night and day in a hot climate, exposure to all sorts of 
weather, to diseases, and, worst of aU, to the gibes of many Northern papers 
that came to them, saying all their suffering was in vain, Yickshurg wonld 
never be taken, were at last at an end, and the XJnion sure to he saved. 

Bowen was received by General A. J. Smith, and asked to see me. I had 
been a neighbor of Bowen’s in Missonn, and knew him weU and favorably 
before the war ; hut his request was refused. He then suggested that I 
should meet Pemberton. To this I sent a verbal message saying that if Pem- 
berton desired it I would meet him in front of McPherson’s corps, at 3 o’clock 
that afternoon. I also sent the following written reply to Pemberton’s letter : 

“ Your note of this date is just received, proposing an armistice for several hours, for the pur- 
pose of arranging terms of capitulation through oommissioners to be appointed, etc. Tbe 
useless effusion of blood you propose stoppmg by this course can be ended at any time you may 
choose, by tbe unconditional surrender of tbe city and garrison. Men wbo bave shown so 
mncb endurance and courage as those now m Vicksburg will always challenge tbe respect of 
an adversary, and I can assure you will be treated with all tbe respect due to prisoners of war. 
I do not favor tbe proposition of appomting commissioners to arrange tbe terms of capitulation, 
because I have no terms other than those indicated above.” 
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At 3 o’clock Pemberton appeared at the point suggested in my verbal mes- 
sage, accompanied by the same officers who had borne his letter of the morn- 
ing. G-enerals Orel, McPherson, Logan, A. J. Smith, and several officers of 
my staff accompanied me. Onr place of meeting was on a hill-side within a 
few hundi’ed feet of the rebel lines, hlear by stood a stunted oak-tree, which 
was made historical by the event. It was but a short time before the last 
vestige of its body, root, and limb had disappeared, the fragments being 
taken as trophies. Since then the same tree has furnished as many cords 
of wood, in the shape of trophies, as The True Cross.” 

Pemberton and I had served in the same division during a part of the 
Mexican war. I knew him very well, therefore, and greeted him as an old 
acquaintance. He soon asked what terms I proposed to give his army if it 
surrendered. My answer was the same as proposed in my reply to his letter. 
Pemberton then said, rather snappishly, “The conference might as well end,” 
and turned abruptly as if to leave. I said, “Very well.” General Bowen, I 
saw, was very anxious that' the smTCnder should be consummated. His 
manners and remarks while Pemberton and I were talking showed this. He 
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how proposed that he and one of our gen- 
erals should have a conference. I had no 
objection to this, as nothing could be made 
binding upon me that they might propose. 
Smith and Bowen accordmglyhad a confer- 
ence, during which Pemberton and I, mov- 
ing some distance away toward the enemy’s 
lines, were in conversation. After a while 
Bowen suggested that the Confederate army 
should be allowed to march out, with the 
honors of war, carrying their smaU-arms 

and field-artillery. This was promptly and 
unceremoniously rejected. The interview 
here ended, I 
how- 

Admiral Por- 

' ter soon after 

~ the correspond- 

iND PEMBERTON, JULT 3, 1863. • /T T-. 

AT THE TIME. once With Pern- 


Grant and Pemberton met near the tree and went aside to the earth-worh, where 
they sat in conference. To their right is a group of four, including General John S. 
Bowen, C. S. A., General A. J. Smith, General James B. McPherson, and Colonel L. M. 
Montgomery. Under the tree are Chief-of-Staff John A. KawUns, Assistant Secretary 
of War Charles A. Dana, and Theodore B. Davis, special artist, who made the above 
and many other sketches of the VIckshurg siege, in this work.— Editors. 


hertou had com- 
menced, so that 
hostilities might 
he stopped on 
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QENERAL GRANT, MASTER FRED. D. GRANT. CHARLES A. DANA, 

ASSISTANT secretary OF WAR. 

TOION HEADQUARTBES, JtTLT 3. GENERAB GRANT RECEIVING GENERAL PEMBERTON’S MESSAGE. 
FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 


In tils “ Personal Memoirs” (C. L. Webster & Co.) Gen- 
eral Grant says : ” On leaving Bruinsburg for tbe front 
I left my son Frederlelc, who had.iolned me a few weeks 
before, on board one of the gun-boats asleep, and hoped 
to get away without him until after Grand Gulf should 
fall Into our hands ; but on waklug up he learned that I 
had gone, and beiug'guided by the sound of the battle 
raging at Thompson's Hill— called the battle of Port 
Gibson— foimd his way to where I was. He had no 
horse to ride at the time, and I had no facilities for even 
preparing a meal. He therefore foraged around the 
best he could until we reached Grand Gulf. Mr. C. A. 
Dana, then an officer of the War Department, accom- 
panied me on the Vicksburg campaign and through a 


portion of the siege. He was in the same situation as 
Fred so far as transportation and mess arrangements 
were concerned. The first time I call to mind seeing 
either of them, after tbe battle, they were mounted on 
two enormous horses, grown white from age, equipped 
with dilapidated saddles and bridles. Our trains ar- 
rived a few days later, after which we were all per- 
fectly equipped. My son accompanied me throughout 
the campaign and siege, and caused no anxiety either to 
me or to his mother, who was at home. He looked out 
for himself and was in every battle of the campaign. 
His age, then not quite thirteen, enabled him to take in 
all he saw, and to retain a recollection of it that would 
not be possible in more mature years.” 


the part of both army and navy. It was agreed on my parting with Pember- 
ton that they should not be renewed until our correspondence should cease. 

When I returned to my headquarters I sent for all the corps and division 
commanders with the army immediately confronting Vicksburg. (Half the 
army was from eight to twelve miles off, waiting for Johnston.) I informed 
them of the contents of Pemberton’s letters, of my reply, and the substance 
of the interview, and was ready to hear any suggestion; but would hold the 
power of deciding entirely in my own hands. This was the nearest to a 
, council of war ” I ever held. Against the general and almost unanimous 
judgment of the council I sent the following letter : 

“ In conformity with, agreement of this afternoon I will submit the following proposition for 
the surrender of the city of Vicksburg, public stores, etc. On your accepting the terms proposed 
I will march in one division as a guard, and take possession at 8 a. m. to-morrow. As soon as 
rolls can he made out and paroles he signed hy officers and men, yon wih he allowed to march 
out of our lines, the officers taking with them their side-arms and clothing ; and the field, staff, 
and cavalry officers one horse each. The rank and file will he allowed aU their elothiug, hut 
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no othei propeity. If these eonditionb are aceeptod, any amount of lations yon may deem 
necessary can be taken from the stores yon now have, and also the necessary eooking-uten&ils 
for preparing them. Thirty wagons also, countmg two-horse oi mule teams as one, will he 
allowed to tiansport such ai tides as cannot be earned along. The same conditions will be 
allowed to all sick and wounded officers and soldiers as fast as they become able to travel The 
paroles for these latter must be signed, however, whilst officers present are authorized to sign 
the loU of piisoners.” 

By the terms of the cartel then in force, prisoners captured by either army 
were requmed to be forwarded, as soon as possible, to either Aiken’s Landing 
below Dutch Giap, on the James River, or to Vicksburg, there to be exchanged, 
or paroled until they could be exchanged. There was a Confedeiate Com- 
missioner at Vicksburg, authorized to make the exchange. I did not propose 
to take him prisoner, but to leave him free to perform the functions of his 
office. Had I insisted upon an unconditional surrender, there would have been 
over thirty-odd thousand men to transport to Camo, very much to the incon- 
venience of the army on the Mississippi; thence the prisoners would have 
had to be transported by rail to Washington or Baltimore ; thence again by 
steamer to Aiken’s — all at very great expense. At Aiken’s they would have 
to be paroled, because the Confederates did not have Union prisoners to 
give in exchange. Then again Pemberton’s army was largely composed of 
men whose homes were in the south-west ; I knew many of them were tired 
of the war and would get home just as soon as they could. A large number 
of them had voluntarily come into om’ lines during the siege and requested 
to be sent north where they could get employment until the war was over 
and they could go to their homes. 

Late at night I received the following reply to my last letter : 

“ I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of this date, propos- 
ing terms of capitulation for this garrison and post. In the mam, your terms are accepted , 
hut, m justice both to the honor and spirit of my troops manifested m the defense of Vicks- 
burg, I have to subrmt the fohowmg amendments, which, if acceded to by you, will perfect 
the agreement between us. At 10 o’clock A. M. to-morrow I propose to evacuate the works in 
and around Vicksburg, and to surrender the city and garrison under my command, by march- 
mg out with my colors and arms, staekmg them in front of my present hues, after which you 
will take possession. Officers to retain their side-arms and personal property, and the rights 
and property of citizens to be respected ” 

This was received after midnight ; my reply was as follows : 

'‘I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 3d July. The 
amendment proposed by you cannot be acceded to m fuU. It will be necessary to furnish every 
officer and man with a parole signed by himself, which, with the completion of the roll of pris- 
oners, wdl necessarily take some time. Agam, I can make no stipulations with regard to the 
treatment of citizens and their private property While I do not propose to cause them any 
undue annoyance or loss, I cannot consent to leave myself under any restraint by stipulations. 
The property which officers wdl be allowed to take with them wdl be as stated in my proposi- 
tion of last evening ; that is, officers will be allowed their private baggage and side-arms, and 
mounted officers one horse each. If you mean by your proposition for each brigade to march 
to the front of the hues now occupied by it, and stack arms at 10 o’clock A, M., and then 
return to the inside and there remam as prisoners untd properly paroled, I will make no objec- 
tion to it. Should no notification be received of your acceptance of my terms by 9 o’clock a. m., 
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I shall regard them as having "been rejected, and shah aet accoidmglv. Should these teians 
be accepted, white flags should be displayed along your lines to pi event such of my tioops 
as may not have been notified from filing upon jom men ” 

Pemberton promptly accepted these terms. 

Dmnng the siege there had been a good deal of friendly sparring between 
the soldiers of the ttvo armies, on picket and where the lines were close 
together. All rebels were known as “Johnnies”; all Union troops as 
“Yanks.” Often “Johnny” wonld call, “Well, Yank, when are you coming 
into town?” The reply was sometimes: “We propose to celebrate the 4th 
of July there.” Sometimes it would be : “We always treat our prisoners with 
kindness and do not want to hurt them” ; or, “We are holding you as prison- 
ers of war while you are feeding yourselves.” The garrison, from the com- 
manding general down, undoubtedly expected an assault on the 4th. They 
knew from the temper of them men it would be successful when made, and 
that would be a greater humiliation than to surrender. Besides it would be 
attended with severe loss to them. 

The Vicksburg paper, which we received regularly through the comtesy 
of the rebel pickets, said prior to the 4th, in speaking of the “Yankee” boast 
that they would take dinner in Vicksburg that day, that the best receipt for 
cooking rabbit was, “ First ketch your rabbit.” The paper at this tune, and 
for some time previous, was printed on the plain side of wall paper. The 
last was issued on the 4th and announced that we had “ caught our rabbit.” 

I have no doubt that Pemberton commenced his correspondence on the 3d 
for the twofold purpose ; first, to avoid an assault, which he knew would be 
successful, and second, to prevent the captoe taking place on the great 
national holiday, — the anniversary of the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence. Holding out for better terms, as he did, he defeated his aim in the 
latter particular. 

On the 4th, at the appointed hour, the garrison of Vicksburg marched out 
of their works, and formed line in front, stacked arms, and marched back in 
good order. Our whole army present witnessed this scene without cheering. 

Logan’s division, which had approached nearest the rebel works, was the 
first to march in, and the flag of one of the regiments of his division was soon 
floating over the court-house. Our soldiers were no sooner inside the lines 
than the two armies began to fraternize. Our men had had full rations from 
the time the siege commenced to the close. The enemy had been suffering, 
particularly toward the last. I myself saw our men taking bread from their 
haversacks and giving it to the enemy they had so recently been engaged in 
starving out. It was accepted with avidity and with thanks. 

Pemberton says in his report : “ If it should be asked why the 4th of July 
was selected as the day for surrender, the answer is obvious. I believed that 
upon that day I should obtain better terms. Well aware of the vanity of our 
foe, I knew they would attach vast importance to the entrance, on the 4th of 
July, into the stronghold of the great river, and that, to gratify their national 
vanity, they would yield then what could not be extorted from them at any 
other time.” This does not support my view of his reasons for selecting the 
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day lie did for surrendering. But it must be recollected that bis first letter 
asking terms was received about 10 o’clock, a. m., J nly 3d. It then could hardly 
be expected that it would take 24 hours to effect a sui-render. He knew that 
Johnston was in our rear for the purpose of raising the siege, and he natu- 
rally would want to hold out as long as he could. He knew his men would 
not resist an assault, and one was expected on the 4th. In om’ interview he 
told me he had rations enough to hold out some time — my recollection is two 
weeks. It was this statement that induced me to insert in the terms that he 
was to draw rations for his men from his own supplies. 

On the 3d, as soon as negotiations were commenced, I notified Sherman, 
and dmected him to be ready to take the offensive against Johnston, drive 
him out of the State, and destroy his army if he could. Steele and Ord were 
directed at the same time to be in readiness to join Sherman as soon as the 
smTender took place. Of this Sherman was notified. 

I rode into Vicksburg with the troops, and went to the river to exchange 
congratulations with the navy upon our joint victory. At that time I found 
that many of the citizens had been hving under-ground. The ridges upon 
which Vicksburg is built, and those back to the Big Black, are composed of a 
deep yellow clay, of great tenacity. Where roads and streets are cut through, 
perpendicular banks are left, and stand as well as if composed of stone. The 
magazines of the enemy were made by running passage-ways into this clay at 
places where there were deep cuts. Many citizens secured places of safety 
for their families by carving out rooms in these embankments. A door-way 
in these cases would be cut in a high bank, starting from the level of the road 
or street, and after running in a few feet a room of the size required was 
carved out of the clay, the dirt being removed by the door-way. In some 
instances I saw where two rooms were cut out, for a single family, with a 
door-way m the clay wall separating them. Some of these were carpeted and 
fm*nished with considerable elaboration. In these the occupants were fully 
secure from the shells of the navy, which were dropped into the city, night 
and day, without intermission. [See “ Haval Operations,” p. 551.] 

I returned to my old headquarters outside in the afternoon, and did not 
move them into the town until the 6th. On the afternoon of the 4th I sent 
Captain William M. Dunn, of my staff, to Cairo, the nearest point where the 
telegraph could be reached, with a dispatch to the general-in-chief. It was 
as follows : 

“ The enemy surrendered tins morning. Tiie only terms allowed is their parole as prisoners 
of war. This I regard as a great advantage to us at this moment. It saves, probably, several 
days in the capture, and leaves troops and transports ready for immediate service Sherman, 
with a large force, moves immediately on Johnston, to drive him from the State. I will send 
troops to the relief of Banks, and return the Ninth Army Corps to Burnside.” 

At the same time I wrote to G-eneral Banks informing him of the fall, and 
sending him a copy of the terms, also saying I would send him all the troops 
he wanted to insure the capture of the only foothold the enemy now had on 
the Mississippi Eiver. G-eneral Banks had a number of copies of this letter 
printed, or at least a synopsis of it, and very soon a copy fell into the hands 
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of G-eneral Gardner, who was then m command of Port Hudson. Gardner 
at once sent a letter to the commander of the National forces, saying that he 
had been informed of the surrender of Vicksburg and telling how the infor- 
mation reached him. He added that if this was true it was useless for him 
to hold out longer. General Banks gave him assurances that Vicksburg had 
been smTendered, and General Gardner surrendered unconditionally on the 
9th of July.]? Port Hudson, with nearly 6000 prisoners, 51 guns, and 5000 
smaU-arms and other stores, fell into the hands of the Union forces. Prom 
that day on, the river remained under National control. 

Pemberton and his army were kept in Vicksburg untd the whole could be 
paroled. The paroles were in duplicate, by organization (one copy for each, 
National and Confederate), signed by the commanding officers of the com- 
panies or regiments. Duplicates were also made for each soldier, and signed 
by each individually, one to be retained by the soldier signing, and one to be 
retained by us. Several hundred refused to sign their paroles, preferring to 
be sent north as prisoners to being sent back to fight again. Others again 
kept out of the way, hoping to escape either alternative. 

Pemberton appealed to me in person to compel these men to sign their 
paroles, but I declmed. It also leaked out that many of the men who had signed 
their paroles intended to desert and go to their homes as soon as they got out 
of our lines. Pemberton, hearing this, again appealed to me to assist him. 
He wanted arms for a battalion, to act as guards in keeping his men together 
while being marched to a camp of instruction, where he expected to keep them 
until exchanged. This request was also dechned. It was precisely what I 
expected and hoped that they would do. I told him, however, I would see 
that they marched beyond our lines in good order. By the 11th, just one 
week after the smTender, the paroles were completed, and the Confederate 
garrison marched out. Many deserted ; fewer of them were ever returned to 
the ranks to fight again than would have been the case had the surrender been 
unconditional and the prisoners been sent to the James Eiver to be paroled. 

As soon as our troops took possession of the city, guards were established 
along the whole line of parapet, from the river above to the river below. The 
prisoners were allowed to occupy their old camps behind the intrenchments. 
No restraint was put upon them, except by their own commanders. They 
were rationed about as our own men, and from om’ supplies. The men of the 
two armies fraternized as if they had been fightmg for the same cause. When 
they passed out of the works they had so long and so gallantly defended, be- 
tween lines of their late antagonists, not a cheer went up, not a remark was 
made that wauld give pain. I believe there was a feehng of sadness among 
the Union soldiers at seeing the dejection of their late antagonists. 

The day before the departure the following order was issued: 

“ Paroled prisoners will be sent ont of here to-morrow. They will be authorized to cross at the 
railroad- bridge and move from there to Edwards’s Ferry and on byway of Raymond. Instruct 
the commands to be orderly and quiet as these prisoners pass, to make no offensive remarks, 
and not to harbor any who fall ont of ranks after they have passed ” 

i See article on Port Hudson, to follow.— E ditobs. \ Meant Edwards’s Station.— U. S. Q-. 
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On the 8th a dispatch vas sent from Washington by Halleck, saying : 

“ I fear youi* paroling the prisoneiN at Vickbbmg -without actual dehvery to a proper agent, 
as requii’ed by the seventh article of the cartel, may be construed into an absolute release, and 
that the men wdl immediately be placed in the ranks of the enemy Such has been the ease 
elsewhere K these prisoners have not been allowed to depart, you -will detain them until 
further oideis/’ 

Halleck did not know that they had already been delivered into the hands 
of Major Watts, Confederate Commissioner for the Exchange of Prisoners. 

At Vicksburg 31,600 prisoners were smTendered, together with 172 cannon, 
about 60,000 muskets, and a large amount of ammunition. The small-arms 
of the enemy were far superior to the bulk of ours. Up to this time our 
troops at the west had been hmited to the old United States flint-lock muskets 
changed into percussion, or the Belgian musket imported early in the war — 
almost as dangerous to the person firing it as to the one aimed at — and a 
few new and improved arms. These were of many different calibers, a fact 
that caused much trouble in distributing ammunition during an engagement. 
The enemy had generally new arms, which had run the blockade, and were of 
uniform caliber. After the surrender I authorized all colonels, whose regi- 
ments were armed with inferior muskets, to place them in the stack of cap- 
tured arms, and replace them with the latter. A large number of arms, turned 
in to the ordnance department as captured, were these arms that had really 
been used by the Union army in the captoe of Vicksburg. 

In this narrative I have not made the mention I should like of officers, dead 
and alive, whose services entitle them to special mention. Neither have I 
made that mention of the navy which its services deserve. Suffice it to say, 
the close of the siege found us with an army unsurpassed, in proportion 
to its numbers, taken as a whole, officers and men. A mihtary education was 
acquu’ed which no other school could have given. Men who thought a 
company was quite enough for them to command properly, at the begin- 
ning, would have made good regimental or brigade commanders ; most of 
the brigade commanders were equal to the command of a division, and 
one, Ransom, would have been equal to the command of a corps at least. 
Logan and Crocker ended the campaign fitted to command independent 
armies. 

General F. P. Blair joined me at Milliken’s Bend, a full-fledged general, 
without having served in a lower grade. He commanded a division in the 
campaign. I had known Blair in Missouri, where I had voted agamst him in 
1858 when he ran for Congress. I knew him as a frank, positive, and generous 
man, true to his friends even to a fault, but always a leader. I dreaded his 
coming. I knew from experience that it was more difficult to command two 
generals desiring to be leaders, than it was to command one army, officered 
intelhgently, and with subordination. It affords me the greatest pleasure to 
record now my agreeable disappointment in respect to his character. There 
was no man braver than he, nor was there any who obeyed all orders of his 
superior in rank with more unquestioning alacrity. He was one man as a 
soldier, another as a politician. 

VOL, III 39 
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The navy, under 
Porter, was all it could 
he, during the entire 
campaign. Without 
its assistance the 
campaign could not 
have been success- 
fully made with twice 
the number of men 
engaged. It could 
not have been made 
at all, in the way it 
was, with any num- 
ber of men, without 
such assistance. The 
most perf ectharmony 
■ reigned between the 
two arms of the serv- 
ice. There never was 
a request made, that 
I am aware of, either 
of the flag-officer or 
any of his subordi- 
nates, that was not 
promptly complied 
with. 

The campaign of 
Vicksburg was sug- 
gested and developed 
by circumstances. 
The elections of 1862 
had gone against the 
prosecution of the 
war : voluntary en- 
listments had nearly 
ceased, and the draft 
had been resorted to ; 
this was resisted, and 
a defeat, or backward 
movement, would 
have made its exe- 
cution impossible. A 
forward movement to 
a decisive victory was 
necessary. Accord- 
ingly I resolved to 
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get below Yicksburg, unite with Banks against Port Hudson, and make New 
Orleans a base; and, with that base and Grrand Oulf as a starting-point, 
move our combined forces against Yicksbuig. Upon reaching Grand Gulf, 
after running its batteries and fighting a battle, I received a letter from 
Banks informing me that he could not be at Port Hudson under ten days, 
and then with only fifteen thousand men. The time was worth more than 
the reenforcements ; I therefore determined to push into the interior of the 
enemy’s country. 

With a large river behind us, held above and below by the enemy, rapid 
movements were essential to success. Jackson was captm*ed the day after a 
new commander had arrived, and only a few days before large reenforcements 
were expected. A rapid movement west was made ; the garrison of Yicksburg 
was met in two engagements and badly defeated, and driven back into its 
stronghold and there successfully besieged. 



THE WHITE HOUSE, OR SHIRLEY, AT THE ENTRANCE TO M'PHERSON'S SAPS AGAINST THE •* THIBD LOUISIANA REDAN/* VIOHSBURG. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


THE VICKSBURG MINE. 

BT ANDREW HIOKENLOOPEE, BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL, TJ. S. V., CHIEF ENGINEER 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH ARMT CORPS. 

A FTER the failure of the general assault on May ing operations of the SeTenteenth Ai’my Corps. 
-aA. 22d, orders were issued to eoimnenee regu- It was 'approachable only over a broad, flat ridge, 
lar siege operations.' General J. B. McPherson forming a comparatively level plateau, extend- 
occupied the center with the Seventeenth Army ing eastwardly from the fort for a distance of 
Corps, covering the main. Jachson road, on which almost five hundred yards before descending into 
the Confederates had constructed the most formi- one of the numerous ravines or depressions which 
dable redoubt on the entire line, and intrusted extended in almost every conceivable direction 
its defense to the 3d Louisiana, a veteran regi- over the ground lying between the contending 
ment. Because of its strength, commanding armies. The Third Division, commanded by Gen- 
position, and heavy armament, this redoubt be- eral Logan, occupied the position immediately in 
came, the main objective point of the engineer- front of the fort, and upon these troops — more 
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especially those of the brigade eommanded by 
General M. D. Leggett, working under the direc- 
tion of the chief engineer of the corps— was im- 
posed the greater part of the labor. 

The “pioneers” of the corps were at once sent 
to the cane-brakes, swamps, and lowlands in the 
rear to construct sap-rollers, gabions, and fascines, 
and details of 150 men for day and the same num- 
ber for night duty were made for work on the main 
sap, which was commenced on, the Jackson road at 
a point about 150 feet south-east of a large frame 
plantation house, known as the White House, 
which for some unexplained reason had been left 
standing by the enemy. Up to this point troops 
could be marched in comparative safety under 
cover of the intervening hills, supplemented by 
the construction of parapets at exposed points. 
The line of the first section was selected during 
the night of the 23d under cover of an attack 
made upon the enemy’s pickets. Upon this line 
the workmen were placed at intervals of about 
five feet, each equipped with a gabion, pick, and 
shovel, with instrnc- 


flag of truce, for the purpose of tendering fjer- 
mission to bury the Federal dead who had fallen 
in front of their w'orks during the heroic assault 
of the 22d, which was gladly accepted. This 
incident afforded the chief engineer a mueh- 
needed opportunity of closely inspecting the 
ground to be passed over, of fixing the salient 
points in his mind, and of determining upon the 
general direction of the various sections of the 
sap. The highest point between the fort and the 
White House was selected as a spot upon which 
to locate a battery and “place at arms” (after- 
ward known as Battery Hickenlooper), the guns 
of which rendered valuable service in covering the 
extensions of the sap beyond that point. Two 
8-inch naval guns located in battery south-east 
of this point also rendered effective service in 
silencing the guns of the Confederate fort; thus 
leaving the Union soldiers exposed only to the ever- 
vigilant sharp-shooters of the enemy. Not even 
a hand Could be safely raised above the parapets ; 
and heavy rope shields, or aprons, were hung in 
front of the embrasures for the protection of the 








tions to cover them- gunners while they were sighting their pieces, A 
selves securely and dig favorite amusement of the soldiers was to place 
a connection through to a cap on the end of a ramrod and to raise it just 
the adjoining burrow above the head-logs, betting on the number of bul- 
before daylight. The lets whiehwouldpassthronghitwithin a given time, 
day relief was engaged The sap-roller, used to protect the workmen 
in deepening and wid- from an enfilading fire during the opening of eacb 
ening the sap thus com- section of the sap, was a wicker casing five feet in 
menced, and on the diameter by ten feet in length compactly filled 
following night the with cotton. The roller was several times found 
^ ,// second section was to be on fire, and on the night of June 9th it was 

^ f / laid out and oc- totally consumed ; but through what agency was, 
cupied in the at the time, a great mystery. After the capitula- 
, same man- tion it was ascertained that cotton saturated with 

ner. turpentine and placed in the hollow of a minie- 

On the hall had been fired from a musket into the pack- 
^ — 25th of ing of the roller. [See p. 491.] 

■ " May the It was difficult for the sharp-shooters to reach the 

P i ' Confeder- Confederates by direct firing, and the artillerymen 

fc:;; ate com- found it impossible to gauge their shells so as to 

mander cause the explosion immediately behind the Con- 
sent in a federate parapets. To overcome this latter diffi- 
\\\\\\ \ 1 /I / culty, when the sap reached the vicinity of the 
\ i caused “Coehorn mortars” to be 

made from short sections of gum-tree logs 

novel engines of warfare, being accurately 
charged with just sufficient powder to lift six 
twelve pound shells over the parapet and 
r- drop them down immediately behind, proved ■ 

exceedingly effective. 

general plan of conducting the work with, 
flying-sap by night and deepening and widening 
.1 hy day was pushed forward with the utmost 

energy until June 22d, when the head of the 
®®'P reached the outer ditch sun’ormding the 
n previous an order had been 

5 ® M issued for all men in the corps having a prae- 

tieal knowledge of coal-mining to report to the 
engineer. Out of those reporting tldrty- 
y V strongest and most experienced were 

selected and divided into two shifts for day 
and night duty, and each shift was divided into 








Tlie foreground shows the Union sap near the White “CoonsMn’s” Tower, J a looliout and perch for sharp- 
House, where stand Generals McPherson, Logan, and shooters, adjoining Battery Hickenlooper, near whioh 
Leggett with three other officers. In the distance Is seen were massed the troops that charged into the crater. 


three reliefs. On the night of the 22d these men, 
properly equipped with drills, short-handled picks, 
shovels, etc., under the immediate command of 
Lieutenant Bussell of the 7th Missouri and Ser- 
geant Morris of the 3 2d Ohio, commenced the 
mining operations hy driving a gallery, four feet 
in width hy five feet in height, in at right angles 
to the face of the parapet of the fort. Each 
relief worked an hour at a time, two picking, 
two shoveling, and two handing hack the grain- 
sacks filled with earth, which were deposited in the 
ditch until they could he carried hack. The main 
gallery was carried in 45 feet, and then a smaller 
gallery extended in on the same line 15 feet, while 
from the end of the main gallery two others were 

J CoonsMn’s Tower, according to Brevet Brigadier- 
Geneiral WiUlam E. Strong, was huilt under the direction 
of Second-Lieutenant Henry G. Poster, of Company B, 
23d Indiana Volunteers. A newspaper slip sent to the 
editors hy General Hickenlooper contains the following 
account of “Coonsldn” (Lieutenant Foster), which W. 
P. Davis, who was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 23d Indiana, 
saysis suhstantially corTeot: 

“ He Was an unerring shot, and wore a cap made of rac- 
coon fur. Prom this he was called ‘ Ooonakin’ the Seventeenth 
Corps through, and wherever he was, woe to the Confederate 
head that appeared above a parapet. ‘ CoonsHn’ -went out 
once in the night-time, crept np toward the Confederate 
defenses and huilt himself a hnrrow in the ground,. with a 
peep-hole in it. There he would freqiuently take provisions 
With him, and stay several days at a time, watching for 


run out on either side at angles of 46 degrees for 
a distance of 15 feet. The soil through which this 
gallery was driven was a reddish clay of remark- 
able tenacity, easily cut and requiring but little 
bracing. So rapidly was this work executed that 
on the morning of the 25th the miners commenced 
depositing the powder, 800 pounds at the extreme 
end of the main gallery and 700 pounds at the 
end of each of the lateral galleries, making a total 
of 2200 pounds. From each of these deposits 
there were laid two strands of safety fuse, — ob- 
taiued, as was the powder, from the navy, — this 
duplication being made to cover the possible eon- 
iuugeney of one failing to burn with the desired 
regularity and speed. These six strands were cut 

Confederates. At lengtli lie built ‘ Ooonslrin’s Tower.’ Tlie 
Jackson and Vick-sbnrg railway bad been torn np for miles 
in tlie rear of Vicksburg, and railway iron and cross-ties lay 
all about. Taking advantage of tbe nigbt hours, Coonskin 
built liim.self a tower of tbe loose railroad ties. Learned in 
backwoods lore, be knew bow to construct tbe genuine 
pioneer log-cabin. Working several nigbts, be at length 
built tbe tower so blgb that by climbing toward its. top be 
could actuallj’' look over tbe Confederate parapets. He could 
see tbe men inside the works. Then, taking aim throngb the 
chinks of tbe logs, be would pick off tbe enemy. Tbe tower 
was a terror to the Confederates. They could not use their 
artillery against it, that having been already quite silenced 
by the Union batteries. Ail they could do was to fire musket- 
balis at it, which whistled around Its comers or burled them- 
selves in its logs.” Editobs. 
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to esaetly the same length, and having been care- 
fully laid, the earth, which had been previously 
removed in grain-sacks, was carried back and 
deposited in the most compact manner possible, 
and well braced by heavy timbers, beyond the junc- 
tion point of the three galleries. From this point 
out to the entrance it was more loosely packed in. 
The Confederate garrison, surmising the ohjeet in 
mew, were active in efforts to thwart the purpose 
of the Union forces by throwing hand-grenades 
and rolling shells w’ith lighted fuses over their 
parapet down into the trench in front of the fort. 
They also countermined in hopes of tapping the 
gallery. So near were they to the attainment of 
this object that during the last day the miners 
could distinctly hear the conversation and orders 
given in the eoiinter-mine. 

The powder was brought up in barrels and kept 
in the main sap at a safe distance from the enemy’s 
hand-grenades and shells, and there opened and 
placed in grain-sacks, each one of which contained 
about 25 pounds. These wei*e taken upon the backs 
of the miners, who made the run over the exposed 
ground during the intervals between the explosion 
of the enemy’s shells ; and so well timed were these 
movements that, although it required nearly one 
hundred trips with the dangerous loads, all were 
landed in the mine without a single accident. 

The eommanding general having been advised 
on the day previous that the work would be com- 
pleted before 3 p. M. of the 25th, general oi*ders 
were issued directing each corps commander to 
order up the reserves and fully man the trenches, 
and immediately following the explosion to open 
with both artillery and musketry along the entire 
twelve miles of investing line; under cover of 
which the assaulting columns, composed of voltm- 
teers from the 31st and 45th Illinois, preceded by 
ten picked men from the pioneer corps under 
charge of the chief engineer, were to move for- 
ward and take possession of the fort. For an 
hour or two previous to the time of the explosion 
the scene from ‘'Battery Hiekenlooper,” where 
General Grant and his subordinate commanders 
had taken their positions, was one of the most 
remarkable ever witnessed. As far as the eye 
could reach to the right and left could be seen 
the long winding columns of bine moving to their 
assigned positions behind the besiegers’ works. 
Gradually as the hour of 3 approached the boom- 
ing of artillery and incessant rattle of musketry, 
which had been going on day and night for thirty 
days, suddenly subsided, and a deathlike and op- 


pressive stillness pervaded the whole command. 
Every eye was riveted upon that huge redoubt 
standing high above the adjoining works. At the 
appointed moment it appeared as though the 
whole fort and connecting outworks commenced 
an upward movement, gradually breaking into 
fragments and growing less bulky in appearance, 
until it looked like an immense fountain of finely 
pulverized earth, mingled with flashes of fire and 
clouds of smoke, through which could occasionally 
be caught a glimpse of some dark objects, — men, 
gun-carriages, shelters, etc. Fire along the entire 
line instantly opened with great fury, and amidst 
the din and roar of 150 cannon and the rattle of 
50,000 muskets the charging eolunm moved for- 
ward to the assault, [See p. 527. ] But little diffi- 
culty was experienced in entering the crater, but 
the moment the assaulting forces attempted to 
mount the artificial parapet, which hadbeen formed 
by the falling debris about midway across the 
fort, completely commanded by the Confederate 
artillery and infantry in the rear, they were met by 
a withering fire so severe that to show a head above 
the crest was certain death. Two lines were 
formed on the slope of this parapet, the front line 
raising their muskets over their heads and firing 
at random over the crest while the rear rank were 
engaged in reloading. But soon the Confederates 
began throwing short-fused shells over the para- 
pet, which, rolling down into the crater crowded 
with the soldiers of the assaulting column, caused 
the most fearful destruction of life ever witnessed 
under like eircumstanees. The groans of the dying 
and shrieks of the wounded became fearful, but 
bravely they stood to their work until the engineers 
constructed a casemate out of the heavy timbers 
found in the crater, and upon which the earth was 
thrown until it was of sufficient depth to resist the 
destructive effects of the exploding shells. As soon 
as this work was completed, and a parapet was 
thrown up across the crater on a line with the face 
of the casemate, the troops were withdrawn to the 
new line beyond the range of exploding shells. 
The crater being secured, again the miners were 
set at work running a new gallery under the left 
wing of the fort. This mine was exploded on the 
1st of July, leaving the fort a total wreck. 

In the meantime the main sap hadbeen widened 
sufficiently to admit of the convenient movement 
of troops in " column of fours ” during the con- 
templated assault, the necessity for which was 
happily avoided by the surrender on the follow- 
ing day. 



THE TERMS OF SURRENDER. 

I. BY JOHN C. PEMBERTON, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, C. S. A. 


^ Philadelphia, June 12, 1875. 

Dear Sib ■—I give you witli pleasure my ver- 
sion of the interview "between General Grant and 
myself on the afternoon of July 3, 1863, in front 
of the Confederate lines at Vicksburg. 

If you mil refer to the first volume of Badeau’s 
life of IT. S. Grant, you will find a marked discrep- 
ancy between that author’s account of it and mine. 
I do not fear, however, to trust to the honest 
memory of any officer then present to confirm the 
statement I shall make. 

Passing over all preceding events, I come at 
once to the circumstance that brought about the 
personal interview referred to. 

Peeling assured that it was useless to hope 
longer for assistance from General Johnston, 
either to raise the siege of Vicksburg or to rescue 
the garrison, I summoned division and brigade 
commanders, with one or two others, to meet in 
my quarters on the night of the 2d of July. All 
the correspondence that had taken place during 
the siege between General Johnston and myself 

i For this letter, addressed to lieutenant-Colonel 
John P. Nicholson, the American editor of the Comte 
de Paris’s “ History of the Civil War,” we are indebted 
to General Marcus J. Wright, Agent of the War Depart- 
ment for the Collection of Confederate Records. See 
General Grant’s reply, addressed to General Pemher- 
ton, p. 645; also his paper, “The Vicksburg Campaign,” 
p. 493.— Editors. 

Among General Pemberton’s papers was found a 
copy of the following letter, accompanied by a note 
stating that the original bad miscarried and was 
never received, but General Johnston was kind enough 
to furnish me a copy ” : 


was laid before these officers. After much con- 
sideration it was advised that I address a note to 
General Grant, proposing the appointment of 
commissioners to arrange terms of capitulation. 

The following, having been read to the council 
and approved, was sent to General Grant under a 
flag of truce by the hands of Major-General J. S. 
Bowen, on the morning of the 3d : 

“ Vicksburg, July 3d, 1863. Major-General Grant, 
Commanding United States Forces near Vicksbxirg, 
Mississippi. General : I have the honor to propose 

to you an armistice of hours, with a view to 

arrange teims of capitulation of Vicksburg. To this 
end, if agreeable to you, I will appoint three com- 
missioners to meet a like number, to be named by your- 
self, at such place and hour to-day as you may find 
convenient. I make this proposition to save further 
effusion of blood, which must otherwise be shed to a 
frightful extent, feeling myself fully able to maintain 
my position for a yet indefinite period. This communi- 
cation win be handed yon under flag of truce by Major- 
General John S.. Bowen. I am, General, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, John C. Pemberton, 
Lieutenant-General Commanding.” 

“June 27, 1863. General Pemberton: Your dispatch of 
the 22(1 received. General E. K. Smith’s troops have been 
mismanaged, and have fallen hack to Delhi. I have sent a 
special messenger, urging him to assume direct command. 
The determined spirit you manifest and his espeoted co- 
operation encourage me to hope that something may yet he 
done to save Vicksburg and to postpone both of the modes 
suggested of merely extricating the garrison. Negotiations 
with Grant lor the relief of the garrison, should they become 
necessary, must be made by you. It would be a confession 
of weakness on my part, which I ought not to make, to pro- 
pose them. When it hecomea necessary to make terms, they 
may be considered as made under my authority.— J. E. 
JOHNSTON, General." 
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In due time the following lejdy was luuded to 
me 

“HBVDQUAKTERS, DEPAHTMENr OF THE TES>ES,&EE, 
NEAR Vicksburg, July 3cl, I8b3 Lieutenaist-Ge^lr \l 
JOHN 0 Peubekton, Commanding Confedeiate Foices, 
etc. General Your note ot tins date is just received, 
proposing an armistice foi several hours foi the pur- 
pose of airangmg terms of capitulation thiough eom- 
luisBionere to be appomtcd, etc The useless eftusion 
of blood you propose stopping bj this comse can he 
ended at any time you maj choose, hj an unc onditional 
Buriendei ot tlie city and ganison Men who have 
shown so mueli endurance and coinage as shoiMi now 
in Vichshiirg, will always challenge the lespcct of an 
adversary, and I can assuie you will be treated with 
all the lespeet due to prisoneis ot w ai I do not fa\ or 
the pioposition of appointing commissioners to ariange 
tbe terms of capitulation, because I haie no teims 
other than those indicated above. I am, Geneial, 
very respectfully, your obedient seivant, TJ S Geint, 
Major-General ” 

I at onee expressed to General Bowen my deter- 
mination not to surrender unconditionally He 
then stated that General Grant would like to have 
an interview with me if I was so disposed, and 
would meet me at a designated point between 
the two hnes at 3 P. M. that day I was not 
aware that the suggestion had originated with 
General Bowen, hut acceded to the proposed 
meeting at the joint request of my four division 
commanders. 

On reaching the place appointed, accompanied 
byMajor-Geneial Bowen and Colonel Montgomery, 
then temporarily serving on my personal staff, 
I found General Grant and a number of his gen- 
erals and other officers already arrived and dis- 
mounted To the general himself, with whom 
my acquaintance dated as far back as the Mexican 
war, —as well as to several of the group who sur- 
rounded him, — I was formally introduced by Gen- 
eral Bowen 

After a few remarks and inquiries on either 
side, a pause ensued, which was prolonged on my 
part in ejcpeetation that General Grant would in- 
troduce the subject, the discussion of which I 
supposed to be the object of our meeting. Find- 
ing that he did not do so, I said to him that I 
understood that he had expressed a wish to have 
a personal interview with me He replied that he 
had not I was much surprised, and, turning to 
General Bowen, remarked, “Then there is a mis- 
understanding, I certainly understood differently ” 
The matter, however, was satisfactorily explained 
to me in a few words, the mistake, no doubt, 
having been my own Again addre.ssing General 
Grant, I said: “In your letter this mormng you 
state that youhave no other terms than an uncondi- 
tional surrender He answered promptly, “I have 
no other ” To this I rejoined . “Then, sir, it is un- 
necessary that you and I should hold any further 
conversation ; we will goto fighting again at onee ” , 
and I added “ I can assure you, sir, you will bury 
many more of your men before you will enter 
Yieksburg.’^ General Grant did not, as Badeau 
represents, reply, “Very well,” nor did he “turn 
off ” He did not change his position, nor did he 
utter a word. The movement to withdraw, so 
far as there was any movement, was on my part, 
and was accompanied by the remark that if he 


(Geneidl Grant) supposed that I was suffering for 
provisions he was mistaken, that I had enough to 
last me for an indefinite period, and that Port 
Hudson was better supplied than Vicksburg 
General Bowen made no suggestion whatever in 
regard to a consultation between any parties dui- 
ing this interview, as he is represented to have 
done by Badeau, but General Grant did at this 
time propose that he and I should step aside, and 
on my assenting, he added that if I had no objec- 
tion, he would take with him Generals McPherson 
and A J. Smith I replied, certainly, and that 
General Bowen and Colonel Montgomery would 
accompany me. General Giant then suggested 
that these gentlemen withdraw and see whether, 
on consultation, they could not airive at some 
satisfactory aiiangement It will be readily un- 
derstood that I offered no objection to this course, 
as it was, m fact, a withdrawal by General Grant 
from the position he had so unqualifiedly as- 
sumed, to wit, unconditional sui render— and it 
really submitted, as I had desiied it should, the 
discussion of the question of terms to a commis- 
sion, although, that commission was now neces- 
sarily an itnpi omptu one 

Pending the interchange of views hy the officers 
named. General Grant and I remained apart from 
them, conversing only upon topics that had no 
relation to the important subject that brought us 
together The terms which this commission agreed 
to propose were in the main those that were 
afterward proffered by General Grant, and eventu- 
ally accepted by me During this discussion I 
stated to him that as he declined to appoint 
commissioners when invited to do so by me, it 
was now his part to propose the terms He 
agreed to this, and said I should hear from him 
by 10 p. M When about to part I notified General 
Grant that I held myself in no manner pledged 
to any agreement, but should consult my division 
and brigade commanders. He replied that I must 
understand him in the like manner, and that he, 
too, should consult his corps commanders With 
this our mterview ended 

Mr. Badeau’s statement is a misrepresentation 
of the facts as they ocouired, and, whether inten- 
tional or otherwise, conveys false impressions to 
his readers If he was present at the interview 
ho knows, if he was absent, he could readily have 
ascertained, that after General Grant’s verbal 
declaration that he had no other terms than lin- 
oonditional surrender, all suggestions and all 
overtures looking to terms arose directly from 
General Grant himself, and neither directly nor 
mdirectly from me or my subordinates. There 
was no display by General Grant as to tbe result 
of this interview, nor did he feel indifferent On 
the night of the 3d of J uly a dispatch was inter- 
cepted by my signal-officer from Admiral Porter 
to General Grant The former inquired as to the 
chances of a surrender on the 4th General 
Grant replied through the same medium, men- 
tioning in a general way the terms offered, stat- 
ing that the arrangement was against Jiis feelings, 
but that his officers advised it on the ground that 
it would free his river transportation for other 
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impoi taut uses, eto , etf If tins message was sent both these gentlemen lemomber the eireum- 
it should be found in the lepoits of the signal- stances I am, bVdonel, veiy truly yours, 
officers Will you have it looked up ’ No doubt J. C Peaiberton 


II BY rLYS&ES S GRANT, GENERAL, USA 


The following letter, dated New York, Novein- 
bei 30th, IS 84, and pnnted for the first time in 
‘‘The Century” magazine for August, 18S7, was 
addressed to General Marcus J. Wnght, Agent of 
the War Department for the Collection of Confed- 
erate Eecords, by whose permission it is here 
given, from the original manuscript —Editors 

Dear Gi^ntiral Herewith I send you General Pem- 
berton’s account of the suiiender of Vicksburg As 
the written matter [printed above] is “ Copy,” and sup- 
posing you have u hat it has heeu copied fiom, I do 
not return it, though I will if j ou inform me that j ou 
want it 

A gentleman fiom Philadelphia sent me the same 
matter I return herewith, last summer I probably left 
the paper at Long Branch, but do not know certainly 
All there is of importance m the matter of the surren- 
dei of Vicksburg is contamed in the correspondence 
between General Pemberton and myself The fact is, 
Geneial Pemberton, being a Noithem man command- 
ing a Southern army, was not at the same bberty to 
suinender an army that a man of Southern birth would 
be In adversity or defeat he became an object of sus- 
picion, and felt it Bowen was a Southern man all 
over, and knew the garrison of Vicksburg had to sur- 
render or be captured, and knew it was best to stop 
fuitlier effusion of blood by sunendermg He did all 
he could to hung about that result 

Pembeiton is mistaken in several points It was 
Bowen that proposed that he and A J Smith should 
talk over the matter of the sui render and submit their 
views Neither Pemberton nor I objected, but we were 


not willing to commit ourselves to accepting such terms 
as they might propose In a short time those officers 
returned Bowen acted as spokesman , what he said 
was substantially this. The Confederate aimy was to 
be permitted to march out with the honors of war, 
carrying with them their aims, colors, and fleld-hattei- 
les The National troops weie then to march in and 
occupy the city, and retam the siege-guns, small-arms 
not m the hands of the men, all public property remain- 
ing Of course I lejected the tenxis at once I did 
agree, however, before we separated, to write Pember- 
ton what terms I wmuld give The coiiespondence is 
pubhe and speaks for itself T held no council of war , 
hostilities having ceased, officers and men soon became 
acquainted with the reason why Cuiiosity led officers 
of rank— most all the general officeis— to visit my 
headquarteis with the hope of getting some news I 
talked with them very freely about the meeting be- 
tween General Pemberton and myself, our correspond- 
ence, etc , but in no sense was it a council of war I 
was very glad to give the gairisou of Vicksburg the 
terms I did There was a cartel in existence at that 
tune which required either party to exchange or parole 
all piisoners either at Vicksburg or at a point on the 
James River within ten days after captuies or as soon 
thereafter as practicable. This would have used all 
the tianspoitation we had for a month The men had 
behaved so toell that I did not want to humiliate them 
I believed that considei'ation for their feelings would 
mahe them less dange) ous foes dm mg the continuance 
of hostilities, and better citisens aftei the war was over 
I am very much obliged to you, Geneial, for your 
courtesy m sending me these papers Veiy truly yours, 
TJ. S Grant 


III. correspondence between general PEMBERTON AND GENERALS GRANT AND BLAIR, 


General Pemherion to General Grant j. 

Warrenton, Fauquier, Virginia, January 30, 
1874 His Excellency, TJ S Grant, President 
OP THE United States Sir: A statement of 
some histone significance and of considerable 
interest to me personally, has lately come to my 
notice in a way that induces me to address you as 
the single individual competent to confirm or 
refute it. I am aware that I have no claim to 
yonr special consideration ; should you, however, 
deem it not improper to respond to my inquiry, 
I shall feel myself indebted to your kindness. 
The statement I refer to was from a general offi- 
cer of the Army of the Tennessee, and was in the 
words following 

“ It was generally understood in. our army that Gen- 
eral Johnston’s courier, conveying dispatches to you 
previous to the battle of Baker’s Creek or Champion 
HiUs, betrayed his dispatches to General Giant, and also 
your answers to General Johnston’s orders I do not 
know positively from General Grant these facts, but 
the matter was spoken of by the officers of our army 
In such a way as to leave no doubt in my mmd ” 

Permit me to add that this information has 
tended to confirm my own suspicion, excited at 
the time by the (otherwise) inexplicable delay in 


the receipt of General Johnston’s dispatch of the 
14th of May, which, as you, sir, are probably 
awaie, was not handed to me until after 5 pm 
on the 16th, when my army was m full retreat. 
My inqmry is conned simply to two points first, 
the truth (or reverse) of the facts discussed by 
the officers of the Army of the Tennessee ; second, 
the correctness (or the reverse) of my surmises 
as to the dispatch of the 14th, above referred to. 
I am, sir, most respectfully your obedient servant, 
J. 0 Pemberton. 

General Grant to General Pemlerton 
Executive Mansion, Washington, January 
31, 1874. General J. C Pemberton, Warren- 
ton, Virginia General . Your letter of yesterday 
was duly received this morning, and the President 
authorizes me to say that the statement of the 
officer to which you refer was correct, and he 
thinks you are also correct as to your surmises in 
regard to the delay in receipt of your dispatch 
He says the dispatches were brought m our lines 
and given to General McPherson, and by him 
immediately brought to headquarters. I have the 
honor to remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

Levi P. Luoket, Secretary 


4 - On the 19th of January, 1874, General Pemberton addressed a letter, substantially to the same effect, to 
General Prank P, Blair, whose reply follows General Grant’s — Editors. 
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General Blair to General Pemherton : 

St. Louis, Jamiary 24, 1874. General J. C. 
Pemberton, Pauquier County, Virginia. Dear 
General: I take pleasure, in answer to your 
letter of the 1 9 th of January, in saying that it was 
generally understood in our army that General J. 
Johnston’s courier, conveying dispatches to you 
previous to the battle of Baker’s Creek or Cham- 
pion Hills, betrayed his dispatches to General 


Grant, and also your answers to General Johns- 
ton’s orders, so that, in fact, General Grant had 
the most precise infonnation as to your move- 
ments and those of General Johnston, I do not 
know positively from General Grant these facts, 
but the matter was spoken of by the officers of 
our army in such a way as to leave no doubt 
in my mind. Very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, Prank; P. Blair. 



THE OPPOSING FORCES IN THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN. 

May Ist-July 4t]a, 1863. 


The composition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated give the gist of all the data ohtahiahle In the Official 
Eecords. K stands for killed ; w for wounded ; m w for mortally wounded ; m for captured or missing j o for captured. 

UNION FOECES: AEMY OF THE TENNESSEE, MaJ.-Oen. Ulysses S. Orant. 

Escort : A, 4tU HI. Oav., Capt. Emhm’y D. Oshand. Engineers : 1st Batt. Eng. Rcgt. of the West, Mfi;!. W. Tweeddale. 


NINTH AEMY CORPS (joined June 14-17), Maj.-Oen. 
John G. Parke. 

EXEST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Thomas Welsh. 

. jPiVsi^Bn'flfadc, Gol. HenryBowman: 36tb Mass., Lieut.- 
Col. John B. Norton ; 17th Mich., Lieut.-Col. Constant 
Luce; 27th Mich., Col. Dorus M. Fox; 45th Pa., Col. 
John I. Curtin. Third Brigade, Col. Daniel Leasure : 2d 
Mich., Col. William Humphrey; 8th Mich,, Col. Frank 
Graves; 20th Mich., Lleut.-Col. W. Huntington Smith; 
79th N. y., Col. David Morrison ; 100th Pa., Lieut.'Col. 
Mathew M. Dawson. Artillery; D, Pa., Capt, G.W. Dnrell. 
SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Geu. Sohert B. Potter. 

First Brigade, Col. Simon G. Griffin : 6th N. H., Lieut.- 
Col. Henry H. Pearson; 9th N. H., Col. Herbert B. 
Titus ; 7th E. 1., Col. Zenas R. Bliss. Second Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen, Edward Ferrero; 35th Mass,, Col. Sumner 
Carmth; 11th N. H., Lieut.-Col. Moses N. Collins; 61st 
N. Y., Col. Charles W. Le Gendre ; 6l8t Pa„ Col. John P. 
Hartenft. Third Brigade, Col. Benjamin C. Christ : 29th 
Mass., Lieut.-Col. Joseph H. Barnes; 46th N. Y., Col. 
Joseph Gerbardt; 50th Pa., Lleut.-Col. Thomas S. Bren- 
holtz. Artillery ; L, ad N. Y., Capt, Jacob Roemer. 

ARmLBRY RESERVE, E, 2a U. 8., Lieut, Sainucl N, 
Benjamin. 

THIRTEENTH ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. John A, 
MeClemand, Maj.-Gan. Edward 0. 0. Ord. 

Escort; L, 3d HI. Cav., Capt. David E, Sparks. 
Eioiuers : Indpt. Co., Ky. Inf., Capt. Wm. P. Patterson. 
NINTH DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Peter J. Osterham? (w). 
Brig.-Gen. Albert L. Lee, Erlg.-Gen. Peter' J. Oater- 
haus. Staff loss : Big Black Bridge, w, 1. 


First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. TheophUus T. Garrard, Brig.- 
Gen. Albert L. Lee (w), Col. James Keigwin: 118th 111., 
Col. John G. Fonda; 49th Ind., Col. James Keigwin, 
Maj. Arthur J, Hawhe, Lieut.-Col. Joseph H. Thornton ; 
69th Ind., Col. Thomas W. Bennett, Lieut.-Col. Oran 
Perry; 7th Ky., Maj. H. W. Adams, Lieut.-Col. John 
Lucas, Col. Reuben May; 120th Ohio, Col. Marcus M. 
Spiegel. Brigade loss : Port Gibson, k, 18 ; w, 102 ; in, 
3=123. Champion’s Hill, k, 11 ; w, 44; m, 13 = 68. Big 
Black Bridge, w, 1. Vicksburg, assault May 19th, Ic, l ; 
w, 28 = 29; assault May 22d, k, 15 ; w, 87 = 102. Second 
Brigade, Col. Lionel A. Sheldon, Col. Daniel W. Lindsey : 
.54th Ind., Col. Fielding Mansfield; 22a Ky., Lieut.-Col. 
George W. Monroe ; 16th Ohio, Capt. Eli W. Botaford, 
Maj. Milton Mills ; 42d Ohio, Lieut.-Col. Don A. Pardee, 
Mn). William H. Williams, Col. Lionel A. Sheldon ; 114th 
Ohio, Col. John Cradlehawgh (w), Lieut,-Col. John H. 
Kelly. Brigade loss: Port Gibson, k, 16; w, 66=81. 
Champion’s Hill, k, 6; w, 42; m, 13=61. Big Black 
Bridge, fc, 10; w, 14; m, 1 = 25. Vicksburg, assault 
May 19th, k, l; w, 34 = 35; assault May 22a, k, 14; 
w, 63; ra, 1=78. Cavalry; 2d HI. (5 co’s), Lieut.-Col. 
Daniel B. Bush, Jr. ; 3d 111. (3 eo’s), Capt. John L. Camp- 
hell; 6th Mo. (7 co’s), Col. Clark Wright. Cavalry loss: 
Champion’s Hill, k, 2; w, 2 = 4. Artillery, Capt. Jacob 
T. Foster; 7th Mich., Capt. Charles H. Lanphere; 1st 
Wls., Lieut. Charles B. Kimball, Lieut. Oscar F. Nutting. 
Artillery loss : Port Gibson, k, 3 ; w, 7=10, Big Black 
Bridge, w, 4. 

TENTH DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Andrew J. Smith. 

Escort; G, 4th. Ind. Oav., Capt. Andrew P. Gallagher. 
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Fu St Briffade, Erl'? -Gen Stephen G Borbndge 16tli 
Ind , Col Thomas J Lucas, Maj James H Redfleld, 
Goth Ind , Col Pachard Owen , 07tli Ind , Lieut,-Col 
Theodore E Buehler, 83d Ohio, Col Frederick W 
Moore , 96th Ohio, Col Joseph W Vance , 23d Wis , Col 
Joshua J Guppey, Lieut -Col William F Vilas Bri- 
gade loss Port Gihson, w, 8 Champion’s HiH, w, 16 
Big Black Bridge, w, 1, m, 1 = 2 Vickshurg, assault 
May 19th, b, 2 , w, 15 = 17 , assault May 22d, k, 14 , w, 
82, m, 2 = 98 Second Brigade, Col tVilliamJ Landiam. 
77th lU , Col David P Grier; 97tli 111 , Col Friend S 
Rutherford, Lieut -Col Lewis D Martin, I30th 111 , Col 
Nathaniel Niles , 1 9th Ky , Lieut -Col John Cowan, Maj 
Josiah J Maun , 48th Ohio, Lieut -Col Job R Parker, 
Col Peter J Sulhv an Brigade loss Port Gih&on, k, 2 , 
w, 21, m, 8=31. Champion’s Hill, w, 6 Vicksburg, 
assault May 19th, k, 3, w, 15=18, assault May 22d, 
k, 44, w, 210, ni, 30=284 Aitillery Mercantile (111) 
Battery, Capt Patrick H White , 17th Ohio, Capt Am- 
brose A Blount, Capt Charles S Rice Artillery loss 
Champion’s Hill, w, 3 Vickshiug, assault May 22d, w, 3 
TWELFTH DIVISION, Brig -Geu Al\un P Hovey 

Escort C, let Iiid Cav , Lieut James L Caiej 

Fust Brigade, Brig -Gen George F McGinnis 11th 
Ind , Col Daniel Macauley (w), Lieut -Col Wilbam W 
Damall , 24th Ind,, Col. WiUiam T Spicely (W) , 34th 
Ind , CoL Robert A Cameron, Lieut -Col William 
Bwaim (m w), Maj Robert B Jones, Col Robert A 
Cameron; 46th Ind , CoL Thomas H Bringhuist, 29th 
Wis , Col Charles E Gill, Lieut -CoL William A Greene 
Brigade loss Port Gibson, k, 30 ; w, 187 , m, 1 = 218 
Champion’s Hill, k, 103 , w, 507 , m, 26 = 636 Second 
Brigade, CoL James R Slack 87th HI , Col John E 
Whitmg, 47th Ind, Lieut -Col John A McLaughlin, 
24th Iowa, OoL EherO Byam, Lieut -Col JohuQ Wilds, 
28th Iowa, Col John Connell , 56th Ohio, Col WiUiam H 
Raynor Brigade loss Port Gihson, k, 16 . w, 62 ; m, 
11 = 89. Champion’s Hill, k, 108, w, 365, m, 93 = 566 
Artillety A, 1st Mo , Capt George W Schofield, 2d 
Ohio, Lieut Augustus Beach, 16th Ohio, Capt James 
A MitoheU (mw), Lieut George Murdock, Lieut Russell 
R Twist Artillery loss Port Gihson, w, 3 
FOURTEENTH DIVISION, Brig -Gcn Eugene A. Can? 

Escort G, 8d lU Cav , Capt Enos MePhial (k), Capt 
Samuels Marrett 

First Brigade, Bng-Gen William P Benton, Col 
Henry D Washburn, Col David Shunk: 33cl 111 , Col 
Charles E Lippincott , 99th III , Col George W K 
Bailey, Lieut -Col Lemuel Parke , 8th Ind , CoL David 
Shunk, Maj Thomas J Brady, l8thInd,Col Henry D 
Washburn, Capt Jonathan H Williams, IstU S (siege 
guns), Maj Maurice Maloney Brigade loss Port Gib- 
son, k, 28 , w, 134 = 162 Champion’s HiU, k, 1 , w, 2 = 3 
Big Black Bridge, k, 1 , w, 22 , m, 1=24 Vicksburg, as- 
sault May 22d, k, 61, w, 273, m, 7 = 341. Second Bn~ 
gade, Col Charles L Harns, Col WiUiam M Stone, 
Bng -Gen Michael K Lawler 21st Iowa, Col Samuel 
MerriU (w), Lieut -Col. Cornehus W Dunlap (k), Maj 
Salue G Van Anda , 22d Iowa, CoL William M Stone (w), 
Lieut -Col Harvey Giaham (w andc), Maj Joseph B 
Atherton, Capt Charles N Lee; 23d Iowa, Col WUliam 
H Kinsman (k), OoL Samuel L. Glasgow, llth Wis , 
Lieut.-Col Charles A Wood, Col Charles L Harris,Ma) 
Arthur Platt Brigade loss. Port Gibson, k, 13, w, 
88=101 Big Black Bridge, k, 27, w, 194 = 221. Vicks- 
burg, assault May 22 d, k, 54 , w, 285 , m, 29 =368 Artil- 
lery A, 2d HI , Lieut Prank B Fenton, Capt Peter 
Davidson, 1st Ind, Capt Mai tin Klauss Artillery 
loss Port Gibson, k, 2 Big Black Bridge, k,l. Vicks- 
burg, assault May 22d, w, l 

FIFTEENTH ARMY CORPS, Maj -Gen William T 
Sherman 

FIRST DIVISION, Maj -Gen Frederick Steele 

First Brigade, Col Francis H Manter, Col Bernard G 
Farrar 13th 111 , Col Adam B Gorgas , 27th Mo , Col 
Thomas Curly, 29th Mo, Col James Peckham, 30th 
Mo , Lieut -CoL Otto Schadt , 31st Mo , Col Thomas C 
Fletcher, Maj Frederick Jaenscb, Lieut, -Col Samuel P 
Simpson, 32d Mo , Maj Abraham J Seay Brigade loss 
Vicksburg, assault May 19th, k, 1, w, 9=10, assault 


May 22d, k, 2 , w, 3 = 7 Second Bi igade, Col Chailea E 
Wood-> 25th Iowa, Col. George A Stone, 3lst Iowa, 
Col Wilham Smyth, Ma) Theodore Stimming, 3d Mo, 
Lieut -Col Theodoie Memnaun, 12tli Mo, Col Hugo 
Wangehn , 17th Mo , Col Francis Hassendeubel (m w), 
laeut -Col John P Cramer , 76th Ohio, Lieut -Col Will- 
iam B W’oods Brigade loss Vicksburg, assault May 
19th, k, 1 , w, 3 = 4, assault May 22 d, k, 37 , w, 145 , m, 
8=190 Thud Brigade , JohnM Thayer 4th 
Iowa, Col James A Williamson, Lieut -Col George 
Burton , 9th Iowa, Maj Don A Carpenter, Capt Fred- 
eiickS Washburn, Col David Carskaddon, 26tli Iowa, 
Col Milo Smith , 30th Iowa, Col Charles H Abbott (k), 
Col Wdliam M G Torrence Biagade loss Vicksburg, 
assault May I9th, k, 7, w, 43 = 50, assault May 22d, k, 
35 , w, 119 , m, 1 = 155 Artillery 1st Iowa, Capt Henry 
H Grithths, F, 2d Mo , Capt Clemens Landgraeber , 4th 
Ohio, Capt Lotus Hoffmann Artillery loss Vicksburg, 
assault May 22d, w, 1 Cavalry Kane County (HI ) 
Company, Lieut Thomas J Beebe , D, 3d HI , Lieut 
Jonathan Kershner 

SECOND DIVISION, Ma) -Gen Frank P Blair, Ji 
Fu St Brigade, Col Giles A Smith llSth HI , Col 
George B Hoge, Lieut -Col JohnW Paddock, Hath 111, 
Col Nathan W Tapper , 6th Mo , Lieut -Col Ira Boutell, 
Col James H Blood , 8th Mo , Lieut,-Col David C Cole- 
man , 13th U S (ist Battalion), Capt Edward C Wash- 
ington (m w), Capt Chailes Ewing, Capt Chailes C 
Smith Brigade loss Vicksburg, assault May 19th, k, 
37, w, 164, m, 1=202; assault May 22d, k, 20, w, 81, 
m, 1=102 Second Brigade, Col Thomas &lhy 
Smith, Brig -Gen J A J Lightburn 65th 111 , Col 
Oscar Malmborg , 127tli 111 , Col Hamilton N Eldndge , 
83d Ind , Col Benjamin J Spooner , 54th Ohio, Lieut - 
Col Cyrus W Fisher , 57th Ohio, Col Amenous V Eiee, 
Lieut -Col Samuel R Mott Brigade loss Vicksburg, 
assault May 19th, k, 29, w, 125, m, 1=165, assault 
May 22d, k, 11 , w, 45=66 Third, Brigade, Bng-Gen 
Hugh Ewing 30th Ohio, Lieut -CoL George H Hildt, 
Ool Theodore Jones , 37th Ohio, Lieut -Col Loms von 
Blesslngh, Maj Charles Hipp, Col Edward Sibei , 47tla 
Ohio, Col Augustus 0 Parry, 4th W Va, Col James 
H Dayton Brigade loss Vicksburg, assault May l9th, 
k, 54, w, 194; m, 6 = 254, assault May 22 d, k, 26, w, 
116, m, 3 = 144 Aiiillery A, Ist 111, Capt Peter P 
Wood, B, 1st HI , Capt Samuel E Baiiett, Lieut Israel 
P Ruinsey, H, Ist 111 , Capt Levi W Hart, 8th Ohio, 
Capt James F Putnam Artillery loss Vicksburg, 
assault May 19th, w, 2 , assault May 22d, k, 2 Oavaby 
A and B, Thielemann’s (HI ) Battalion, Capt Milo Thiele- 
mann, C, 10th Mo , Capt D W Ballou, Lieut Beu Joel 
THIRD DIVISION, Bng -Geu James M Tuttle 
First Bt igade, Bng-Gen Ralph P. Buckland, Col 
William L MeMiUeu lUth Ifi, Col James W Judy, 
93d Ind, Col DeWittC Thomas, 72d Ohio, Lieut -Col 
Le Roy Crockett (w), Maj Charles G Eaton, 93th 
Ohio, Col Wilbam L MoMillen, Lieut -Col Jeffeison 
Biumback Brigade loss Jackson, k, 4, w, 9 = 13 
Vicksburg, assault May 19th, k, 4, w, 30=34, assault 
May 22d, w, 9 Second Brigade, Bng -Gen Joseph A 
Mower 47th HI , Col JohnN Cromwell (k), Lieut.-Col 
Samuel R Baker, sthMinn , col Lucius F Hubbard, 
llth Mo, Col Andrew J Weber (m w), Lieut -Col Will- 
iam L Barnum , 8tli Wis , Col George W Robbins 
Bngadeloss Jackson, k, 1, w, 9 , m, 3=13 Vieksbuig, 
assault May 22d, k, 17, w, 136, m, 29=182 TJmd Bri- 
gade, Brig -Gen Charles L Matthies, Col Joseph J 
Woods 8th Iowa, Col James L Geddes , 12th Iowa, 
Col Joseph J Woods, Lieut -Col Samuel R Edgmgton ; 
36th Iowa, Col Sylvester G Hill. Brigade loss Jack- 
son, k, 1, w, 1, m,l = 3 Vicksburg, assault May 19th, 
k, 1 , w, 1 = 2, assault May 22d, w, 6 Artillery, Capt. 
Nelson T Spoor E, 1st HI , Capt. Allen 0 Waterhouse, 
2d Iowa, Lieut Joseph R Reed Artillery loss Jack- 
son, w, 3. Vicksburg, assault May 22d, k, 1 , w, 4 = 5 
Cavalry 4th Iowa, Lieut -Col Simeon D Swan 
SIXTEENTH ARMY CORPS (detachment), Maj -Gen 
CadwalladerC Washburn 

FIRST DIVISION (joined June 12th), Bng -Gen Wm. Sooy 
Smith. 
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Escort B, 7th 111 Cav , Capt Henry C Forbes 
Eirst Brigade, Col John M Loomis 2eth lU , Ma] 
John B Hairis ; 90th 111 , Col Timothy O’Meara , 12th 
Ind , Col Heuhen Wilhamt!, lOOth Ind, Lieut -Col Al- 
bert Heath Second Brigade, Col Stephen G Hichs 
40th 111 , Maj Hiram W Hall, 103d lU , Col Willaid A 
Dicherinan, 15th Mich, Col John M Oliver, 4Gth Ohio, 
Col Charles C Walcutt Third Brigade, Col Joseph R 
Coeherill 97th Ind , Col Robert F. Catterson , 99th Ind , 
Col Alexandei Fowler, 53d Ohio, Col WeUs fa Jones, 
70th Ohio, Maj Wni B Brown Fouiih Brigade, Col 
Win. W’ Sanfoid: 48th 111, Lieut -Col Lucien Great- 
house, 6tli Iowa, Col John M Corse Aiiillery, Capt 
Win CogeweU F, l&t 111 , Capt John T Cheney, I, ist 
m, Lieut Wui N Lansing, Cogswell, 111 , Lieiit Henry 
G Eddy, 6th Ind., Capt Michael MiieUei 
POUKTH Dll isioi. (joined May 13th to 20th, and tempo- 
rarilj attached to Fifteenth Corps), Bug -Gen. Jacob 
G Lauman 

First Bt igade. Col Isaac C Pugh 41st 111 , Lieut -Col 
John H Kale, 53d 111 , Lieut -Col Seth C Earl , 3d Iowa, 
Col Aaron Brown ; 33d Wis , Col Jonathan E Moore 
Second Brigade, Col Cyrus Hall Wth 111 , Lieut -Col 
Wm Cain, Capt Augustus H Comman; I5th III, Col 
Geo C Rogers , 40th 111 , Col Benj Doinblasei , 76th 
III , Col Ssnnuel T Busey , 53d Ind (transferred to 
TluidBiigade June 22d), Col Walter Q Gresham Tlwd 
Bngade, Col Geo E Biyant, Col AmoryK Johnson 
28th HI , Mai Hininan Rhodes , 32d 111 , Col John Logan, 
Lieut -Col Wm Hunter , 12th Wis , Lieut -Col HeWitt 
C Poole, Col Geo E Bryant Cavalry F and I, 15th 
HI , Maj James G Wilson Artillery, Capt Geo C 
Gumbait E, 2d HI, Lieut Geo L Nispel; K, 2d 111, 
Capt Beni F Rodgers, 5th Ohio, Lieut Anthony B 
Bui ton; 7th Ohio, Capt. Silas A. Burnap, 15th Ohio, 
Capt EdwaidSpeai, Ji 

PEOYisiONAL DIVISION (jomed June 3d), Bng-Gen 
Kathau Kimhall 

Engelmann’s Brigade, Col Adolph Engelmann. 43d 
HI , laeut -Col Adolph Dengler, 6l8t HI., Moj Simon P 
Ohi , 106th HI , Maj John M Hunt , 12th Mich., Col Wm 
H- (jraves. Jticlmond’s Bngade, Col Jonathan Rich- 
mond 18th in. Col Hamel H. Brush, 64th 111, Col 
GieenviUoM: MitcheU, l26thni ,Maj Wm W Wdshire, 
22d Ohio, Col Oliver Wood Montgomery's Brigade, Col 
Milton Montgomery 40th Iowa, Col John A Garrett, 
3d Minn , Col Ohauncey W. Griggs, 25th Wis , Lieut - 
Col SamuelJ Kasmith ; 27th Wis , Col Conrad Kiez 
SEVENTEENTH ARMY CORPS, Maj -Gen James B 
McPherson 

Escort 4th Co Ohio Cav , Capt John S Foster. Loss 
Port Gihson, w, 1. 

THIRD DIVISION, Mo] -Gen Johu A Logan 
Escort A, 2d 111 Ca\ , Lieut William B Cummins 
Fust Bngade, Biig-Gen John E Smith, Bng.-Gen 
Mortimer D Leggett 20th HI., laeut -Col, Evan Rich- 
ards do, Maj Daniel Bradley, Slat HI , Col Edwin S 
McCooh (w), Lieut -Col John D Rees (m w), Maj Boh- 
eit N Pearson, 46th HI , Col Jasper A Maltby, mtU 
m , Col Thomas J Sloan , 23d Ind , Lieut -Col. WiUiam 
P. Davis Brigade loss Poit Gibson, h, 6, w, 27=32 
Raymond, h, 85; w, 175, m, 25 = 235 Champion’s Hill, 
t, 22 ; w, 104 , m, 9 = 135 Vichshnrg, assault May 22d, 
h, 7, w, 72, m, 2=81 Second Brigade, Brig -Gen Elias 
S Dennis, Brig Gen Mortimer D Leggett, Col Man 
mug F Force 30th 111 , Lieut -Col Warren Shedd, 20th 
Ohio, Col Manning F Force, Capt Francis M ShaMee, 
68th Ohio, Lieut -Col Johu S Snook (k), Col, Robei-t K, 
Scott , 78th Ohio, Lieut -CoL Greenherry P Wiles Bri- 
gade loss Port Gibson, w, 3 Raymond, k, 10; w, 76= 
86 Champion’s Hill, k, 21 , w, 189 = 210 Vicksburg, as- 
sault May 22d, w, 6 TMi d Brigade, Bug -Gen. John 
D Stevenson * 8th HI , Col John P Post, Lieut -Col 
Robert H Sturgess; 17th 10, Lieut.-Col Francis M 
Smith, Mftj Prank F Peats , 81st HI , Col James J Hol- 
lins (k). Col Franklin Campbell, 7th Mo , Maj Edwin 
Wakefield, Lieut -Col Wilham S Oliver (w), Capt Rob- 
ert Buchanan, Capt William B CoUms, 32d Ohio, Col 
Benjamin F Potts Brigade loss Port Gibson, k, l , wr, 
8, m, 2 = 11. Raymond, k, 18, w, 85; m, 12=116 


Champion's Hill, k, 7, w, 36, m, 18 = 61 Vicksbmg, 
assault May 22d, k, 34, w, 238 = 272 AitiUerij, Maj 
Charles J Stolbiand D, 1st 111 , Capt Henry A Rogers 
(k), Lieut George J W’ood, Capt Frederick Spaire- 
stiom, G, 2d 111, Capt Fredeiick Spaiiestiom, Lieut 
JohnW Lowell, L, 2d 111, Capt William H Bolton, 
8th Mich , Capt Samuel De Golyer (m w), Lieut Theo- 
doieW Lockwood, 3d Ohio, Capt Wilham S Williams 
Artillery loss* Poit Gihson, w, 2 Raymond, w, l 
Champion’s Hill, k, l 

SIXTH DIVISION, Brig -Gen John McArthur 

Escoi t G, Ist HI Cav , Lieut Stephen S. Tiipp 

Fi) st Bngade, Bug -Gen Hugh T Reed 1st Kan, 
Col William Y Roberts, 16th Whs, Col Benjamin Allen 
Second B) igade, Bng-Gen Thomas E G Ransom 11th 
111 , Lieut -Col Gariett Nevms (k), Lient -Col James H. 
Coates, 72d 111 , Col Piedenck A SLming, 95th 111, 
Col Thomas W’ Humphrejh Lieut -Col Leander Elan- 
den, 14th Wjs, Col Lyman M Waid, 17th Whs, 
Lieut -Col Thomas McMahon, Col Adam G. Malloy 
Brigade loss : Vicksbmg, assault May* 19th, k, 14 , w, 110 = 
124, assault May 22d, k, 57, w, 275, m, 32=364 Thud 
Bngade, Col William Hall, Col Alexander Chambers 
11th Iowa, Lieut -Col John C Aberciombie, Col WhU- 
lam Hall, 13tU Iowa, Col John Shane , I5th Iowa, Col 
Whlliam W Belknap , 16th Iowa, Lieut -Col Adchson H 
Sandeis Brigade loss Vicksbmg, assault May 22cl, k, 
l,w, 2=3 Ai tiller y, 'Mai Thomas D Mauiice F, 2d 
HI , Capt John W Powell , Ist Minn , Lieut Henry 
Hunter, Capt William Z Clayton, C, Ist Mo , Capt 
Charles Mann, 10th Ohio, Capt Hamilton B White, 
Lieut WhlhamL Newcomb 

SEVENTH DIVISION, Brig-Geu Maicellus M Ciocker, 

Biig.-Gen Isaac F Quinhy, Bug -Gen. John E. 

Smith 

Escort F, 4th Mo Cav , Lieut Alexander Muellei. 
Loss Ray mond, k, 1 , w, l = 2 

First Brigade, Col John B Sanborn 48th Ind , Col 
Norman Eddy, 69th Ind , Col Jesse I Alexander, 4th 
Mmn ,Lieut-Col John E Touitellotte; 18th Wis , Col. 
Gabriel Bouek Brigade loss Jackson, k, 4 , w, 33 = 37 
Champion’s Hill, k, 6, w, 61 = 66 Vicksbmg, assault 
May 22d, k, 36 , w, 176 , m, 2 = 214 Second Bi igade, Col. 
Samuel A. Holmes, Col Giceii B Eaum 66th 111., Col 
Green B Eaum, Capt Pinckney J. Welsh , 17th Iowa, 
Col David B Hillis, Col Clark E Wevei, Maj John F, 
Walden, lOth Mo, Lieut -Col Leonidas Hoinev (k), 
Maj. Francis 0 Deimhng , E, 24th Mo , Lieut. Hamel Hiis- 
ooU, 80th Ohio, Col Matthias H Bartilaou, M;ij Pren 
Metham Brigade loss Jackson, k, 80, w,182, in, 3=216. 
Champion’s Hill, k, 12 , w, 87 , m, 4 = 108 Vicksburg, 
assault May 22d, k, 1 , w, 11 = 12 Tli u d Brigade, Col 
George B Boomei (k), Col Holden Putnam, Brig.-Gon. 
Charles L. Matthias 93d 111 , Col Holden Putnam, Lieut - 
Col Nicholas 0 Buswell, Col Holden Putnam , 6th Iowa, 
Lieut -Col Ezekiel S Sampson, Col Jahez Banhimy, 
10th Iowa, Col. William E SinaH, 26th Mo, Capt 
Benjamm H Hean Brigade loss. Jackson, k,l, w, 10 
=11 Champion’s Hill, k, 111, w, 388, m, 11 = 610 
Vicksburg, assault May 19th, k, 2 , w, 3= 6 , assault May 
22d,k, 14, w 100=114 Artillery, Cayit Frank 0 Sands, 
Capt Henry Hillon M, ist Mo , Lieut. Juniiis W Mac- 
Munay, 11th Ohio, Lient Fletchei E Armstrong, 6th 
Wis., Capt. Henry Hillon, Lieut Samuel F Clark , 12th 
Wis , Capt WiHiam Zickenck Artillery loss Jackson, 
w, 2 Champion’s HiH, w, 2. 

HERRON’S DIVISION (joined June 11), Mnj -Gen Francis 
J Herron 

First Bngade, Brig -Gen Wm Vande.vor • 87th ID , 
Col John C Black, 26th Ind , Col. John G Clark, 20th 
Iowa, Col, Wm. McE Hye, 34th Iowa, Col George W. 
Clark; sath Iowa, Col H Henry Hughes, E, Ist Mo. 
Ait’y, Capt. Nelson Cole, P, Ist Mo Art’y, Capt. 
Joseph Foust Second Brigade, Bng -Gen Wm W Orme 
94th 111, Col John MeNulta, 19th Iowa, Lient -Col 
Hamel Kent, 20th Wis,, Col Henry Bertram , B, 1st Mo 
Art’y, Capt Martin Welfley 

TINATTAOHED CAVALRY, Col Cyrus BUSSOV 6th III , 
Maj. Thomas A. Appexson, 3d Iowa, Maj. Olivei H P. 
Scott, 3d Wis., Col. Thomas Stephens 
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DISTRICT NORTH-EAST LOUI'^IANA — Brisr-Gdi 
Elias & Diums 

r>ETACnLI> BKKilIlE, Col G( ori,v W NfClt \ uul 111 , 
Col Joseph P. M( Covni , 108th 111., Lk iit -Col Charles 
Tiunei , noth III , Col thoiireW Mf Keaig, 131bt HI , 
Col Georife \V Xeilev, Maj Joseph L PuiMs, 10th 
111 Car (4 CO’S), Maj Elvis P Shaw 
-AFRICAN BRIGADE, Col Isaap J Shepard 
Fast of MilM,eyi's Bend, Col Hiram Scoheld 8th 
La , Col Hiram Seofleld , 0th La , Col Hermau Lieh, 
Maj Erastus N Owen, Lieut -Col Chailes J Pome, 
11th La , Col Edwin "W Chamberlain, Lieut -Col 
Cyrus Sears , I3th La , Lieut H Knoll , 1st Miss , 
Lieut -Col A. Watson Webber, 3d Mies , Col Richard 
H Ballinger 

Post of Goodrich's Landing, Col Wm P Wood 1st 
Ark , Lieut -Col James W Campbell , 10th La , Lieut - 
CoL Frederick M. Ciandall 


Giant's losses dmiiig the campaign weie 


rN&AGEMLNTS 

A'd/’rt 

IVovn 

ded 

rant 1 
wed 0) 

Total 



MlSbl Q 


Port Gibson 

131 

719 

25 

875 

Raj mond 

60 

339 


442 


42 

251 

1 
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Champion’s Hill 

410 

1,844 

187 

2,441 

Big Black Budge 


237 

3 

279 

Assault of May 19 ; 

157 

777 

8 

942 

Assault of May 22 

502 

2,550 

147 

3,199 

Siege Operations 

104 

419 

7 

630 

aiiseellaue’s Skirmishes 

63 

259 

32 

354 

Aggregate j 

1,614 

7,395 

453 1 

9,362 


The effective force ranged from 43,000 at the beginning 
to 75,000 at the close of the campaign 


CONFEDERATE FORCES Lieut.-General John C. Pemberton. 


FIRST DmsiONjiJr Maj -Gen W W Lormg 
Fust Brigade, Bnsi-Gau Lloyd Tilghman (k). Col A E 
Reynolds 1st Confederate Battalion, Maj G H Forney, 
6th Miss , Col Robert Lowry ; isth Miss , Col M Far- 
rell, 20th Miss , Col D R. Russell, 23d Miss , Col J M 
Wells , 26th Miss , Col A. E Reynolds, Maj T F Par- 
ker; Miss Battery, Capt J J Cowan, Miss Batteiy, 
Capt Jacob Culbertson Brigade loss; Champion’s 
Hill, k, 5 ; w, 10 , m, 42 = 57 Second Bi igade, Bi ig -Gen 
Winfields Featherston 3d Miss, Col. T A Mellon, 22d 
Miss , Lieut -Col H J. Reid, 31st Miss , Col J A Orr, 
33d Miss, Col D W Hui St, 1st Miss Battahon feharp- 
shooters, Maj W A Rayburn Bi igade loss* Cham- 
pion’s Hill, w, 2, m, 1=3 Third Brigade, Bng-Gen 
Abi am Buford 27th Ala , Col J ames J ackson , 36th Ala , 
Col Edward Goodwin , 54th Ala , Col Alpheus Baker 
(wj , 66th Ala , Col John Snodgrass , 9th Ark , Col 
Isaac L Dunlop, 3d Ky (4 eo’s), Maj J H Bowman; 
7thKy , Col EdwaidCrossland, 12thLa , Col T M Scott, 
Points Couple (La ) ArtiUery, Capt AIcideBouanohaud 
Brigade loss. Champion’s Hill, k, U , w, 49=60 
SXBVENSO-N’s DIVISION, MSi] -Gen Carter L Stevenson 
Staff loss Champion’s Hill, k, l 
First Brigade, Bng -Gen Seth M Barton 40th Ga , 
Col Abda Johnson, Lieut -Col Robert IT Young, 4lBt 
Ga , Col William E Curtiss ; 42d Ga , Col R J Hender- 
son, 43d Ga, Col Skidmore Harris (k), Capt M M 
Grantham , 52d Ga , Col C D PhiUips (m), Maj John J 
Mooie, Miss Battery (Hudson's), Lieut Milton H 
Tiantham, La Battery (Pomte Coupde ArtiUery), See- 
tiouCo A, Lieut JohuY'oist, La Battery (Pomte Cou- 
p6e ArtiUery), Co 0, Capt Alexander Chust Bngade 
loss Champion’s Hill, k, 58, w, 106, m, 737 =901 Vicks- 
buig (siege), k, 6, w, 20, m, 6=31 Second Brigade, 
Biag.-Gou E D Tracy (k). Col IshamW Garrott, Bng- 
Gen Stephen D Lee, 20th Ala , Col IshamW. Garrott 
(k). Col. Edward W Pettus, 23d Ala , Col F K. Beck, 
30th Ala , Col Charles M Shelley, Capt John C Francis , 
31st Ala, Col D B Hundley (w), Lieut -Col T. M 
Arnngton, Maj G W Mathiesou , 46th Ala , Col 
Michael L Woods (c), Capt. George E Brewer, Ala 
Battery, Capt James F Waddell Brigade loss Port 
Gihson, k, 18 , w, 112 , m, 142 = 272 Champion’s HiU, k, 
63, w, 162, m, 609 = 814 VicksbuTg (siege), k, 79, w, 
177 , m, 7 = 263 Third, Bngade, Brig -Gen Alfred Gum- 
ming 34th Ga , Col James A. W Johnson; 36th Ga, 
Col Jesse A Glenn, Maj Chailes E. Broyles, 39th Ga, 
Col J T McConnell (w), Lieut -Col J. F B Jackson, 
56th Ga , ColiE P Watkins (w), laeut-Col J T Slaugh- 
ter ; 57th Ga , Lieut -Col C S Guyton, Col William 
Barkuloo,Ga Battery (Cherokee ArtiUery),Capt M-Van 
Der Corput. Bngade loss Champion’s HiU, k, 121 , w, 
269; m, 605 = 995 Vicksburg (siege), k, 22, w, 74 = 96. 
Fourth Bngade, Col A. W Reynolds 8d Tenn (Prov 


Army), Col N J LiUard, 31st Tenn , Col William M. Brad- 
ford, 43d Tenn , Col James W Gillespie, 69tli Tenn , 
Col. Wilham L Eakin , Sd Md Batteiy, Capt F O Clai- 
borne (k), Capt John B Rowan Brigade loss Cham- 
pion’s HiU, m, 162 Big Black Bridge, m, 12 Vickshm g 
(Siege), k, 14 , w, 21 , m, 14 = 63 T&nas Legion, Col T 
N Waul ist Battahon (infantry), Maj Eugene S, Bol- 
ling , 2d Battalion (infantry), Licnt -Col. James Wngley , 
Cav Battalion, Lieut Thomas J Cleveland, Art’y Co , 
Capt J Q WaU Legion loss: Vicksburg (siege), k, 
47, w, 190, ni, 8=245 Attached Troops C, Ist Tenn 
Cav (Carter’s), Capt R 8 Vandyke, Va Battery 
(Botetouit Art’y), Capt J W Johnston, Laent James P 
Wright 

FORNEY’S DIVISION, MOj; -Gen John H Forney 
Hubert's Bngade, Brig -Gen Loms Hubert . 3d La , 
Lieut -Col S D Russell, Maj David Pieison (w) , 21st 
La, Col Chailes H Herrick (m w), Lieut -Col J T 
Plattsmier, 36th Miss, Col W. W Witherspoon, 37th 
Miss , Col O S Holland , 38th Miss , Capt D B Seal , 
43d Miss , Col Richard Harnson , 7th Miss BattaUon, 
Capt A M Doziei , O, 2d Ala Art’y Battalion, Lieut. 
John B Sclater, Ark (Appeal) Battery, Capt W N. 
Hogg (k), Lieut. B. N Gotten. Brigade loss Vicks- 
burg (siege), k, 219, w, 465, m, 21 = 696 Moore’s Bn- 
gade, Bng.-Gen John 0 Moore 87th Ala , Col J F. 
DowdeU, 40th Ala , Col John H Higley , 42il Ala , Col. 
John W. Portis, Lieut -Col Thomas C Lanier , 1st Miss 
Light Art’y (Batteries A, C, D, E, G, and I), Col Wilham 
T Withers; 35th Miss., Col William S Barry, Lieut - 
Col C R Jordan, 40th Miss , Col W B Colbeit, 21 
Tex , Col. Ashbel Smith , Ala Battery, Capt H H 
Sengstak, La. Battery (Pomte Coupde Art’y), Capt 
William A Davidson Brigade loss Vicksbmg (siege), 
k, 121, w, 304=426 

SMITH’S DIVISION, Maj -Gen Martin L Smith 
First Bngade, Brig -Gen W E Baldwin 17th La , 
Col Robert Richardson , "Slst La , Col S H Griffln (k), 
Lieut -Col James W Dranghon , 4th Miss , Lieut -Col 
T W Adaire (w), Capt Thomas P Nelson, 46th Miss , 
Col 0 W Sears , Tenn Battery, Capt Thomas F 
Tobin Bngade loss Port Gibson, k, 12 , w, 48 , m, 
27 = 87 Taughn's Bngade, Bng-Gen J C. Vaughn. 
60th Tenn, Capt J W Bachman, eist Tenn., Lieut - 
Col James G Rose, 62d Tenn , Col John A Rowan 
Third Bngade, Brig -Gen Francis A Shoup • 26th 
La, Col Winchester Hall (w), Lieut -Col WiUiam C. 
Crow , 27th La , Col L D Marks (m w), Lieut -Col L L 
MoLaurin (k), Capt Joseph T Hatch, 28th La, Col 
Allen Thomas, Ark Battery (M:eNany’s) Bngade loss 
Viokshurg (siege), k, 107 , w, 199 = 306 Mississippi State 
Pi oops (under Vaughn’s command), Bng-Gen JohnV 
Hams 6th Reg’t, Col H 0 Robinson, 3d Battalion, 
Lieut -Col Thomas A Burgm Attached Troops 14th 


•jJV The major portion ol this division was separated from Pemherton after the battle of Champion’s Hill, and joined the 
forces with General Joseph E Johnston (Pemberton’s supenor officer) at Jackson, Mississippi — Editors 
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Miss. Art’y Battalioii, Maj. M. S. Ward; iris?. Partii^aH 
Kanf,'ers, Cupt. J. S. Sinytli. 

BOWEN’S rnyisiON, Maj.-Gen. Jolm S. Bowon. 

Firsi (Missouri) Col, Fruncis M. CordcroU : 1st 

and 4tU Mo., Col. A. C. Eiley ! 2d Mo., Liout-Col. P. S. 
Senteiiy (It), Maj, Thomas M. Carter; 3d Mo., Lient.-Col. 
F. L, Huhhcdl (m w), Col. W. E. Gause, Msg. J. K. 
McDowell ; Sth Mo., Liexit.-Col. E. S. Bevier, Col. James 
MeCown ; 6th Mo., Col. Eugene Erxviu (k), Maj. Stephen 
Cooper; Mo. Battery (Guihor’s), Lieut. Willixim Corkers', 
Lieut. Cornelius Heffennan; Mo. Battery, Capt. John 
C. LandLs, Lieut. .Tohn M. Lau^ran ; Mo. Battery 
(Wade’S), Lieut. Bich. C. Walsh. Brigade loss : Port 
Gibson, k, 13; w, 97; ni, 96 = 200. Champion’s Hill, t, 
65 ; w, 293 ; m, 242 = 600. Big Black Bridge, k, 2, Viek.s- 
Imrg (siege), k, 113 ; w, 446 =,559. Second Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen. Martin E. Green (k). Col. T. P. Dockery: isth 
Ark., Capt. Caleb Davis ; I9th Ark., Col. T. P. Dockery, 
Capt. James K. JTorwood; 20th Ark., Col. D. W. Jones ; 
21st Ark., Col. J. E. Craveua, Capt. A. Tyler; 1st Ark. 
Cav. Battalion (dismounted), Capt. John J. Clark; l2tu 
Ark. Battalion Sharp-shooters, Capt. Griff, Bayne (w', 
Lieut. John S. Bell ; l.st Mo. Cav. (dismounted). Col, 
Elijah Gates, Major William C. Parker; . 3d Mo. 
CAv. (dismounted), Captain Felix Lotspeich; 3d Mo, 
Battery, Captain William E. Dawson; Mo. Battery 
(Lowe’s), Lieutenant Thomas B. Catron; Stirman’s Bat- 
talion, Colonel Has, Stirman. Brigade loss: Port Gib- 
son, k, 17; w, 83; m, 122 = 222. Champion’s HiU* k, 
65; w, 137; m, 65 = 208 . Big Black Bridge, k, 1; w, 9; 
m, 1012 = 1022. 

EIVEE-EATTERIES, Col. Edward Higgins: Ist La. 
Artillery, Llent.-Col. D. Eeltzhoover ; 8th La. Artillery 
Battalion, Maj, E. If. Ogden ; 23d La., Capt. Samuel 
Jones ; 1st Teun. Artillery, Col. A. Jackson, Jr.; Tenii. 
Battery, Capt. J. B. Caruthers ; Teun. Buttery, Capt. T. 
N. Johnston; Tenn. Battery, Capt. J. P. Lynch; Miss. 
Battery (Vaiden), Capt. S. C. Bains, 

MISCELLAJSTEOUS TROOPS : 54th Ala. (detachment), 
Lieut. Joel P. Abney ; City Guards, Capt. B. B. Martin; 
Miss. Cavalry, Col. Wirt Adams. 


JOHNSTON’S FOBCES (engaged only at Raymond 
and Jackson), General , .foseph E. Jol)!i.stoii (in chief 
eommand of the departments of Generals Bragg, E. 
Kirby Smith, and Pemberton). 

Gregg's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. .Tohn (4rcgg: 1st Teun. 
Battalion, Maj. S. H. Colins ; 3d Teun., Col. C. H. Walker ; 
loth and 30tU Tenn., Col. E. W. MacGavock (k), Lieut. - 
CoL James J. Turner; 4lst Tenn,, Col, R. Farquharson; 
50th Tenn., Lleut.-Col, T. Wh Beaumont (w) ; 7th Te.x., 
Col, H, B. Granbury; Mo. Battery, Capt. E, M. Bledsoe. 
Brigade loss: Raymond, k, 73; %v, 251; m, 190 = 514. 
Gist’s Brigade, CoL Peyton H. Colquitt : 46th Ga. (5 co’s), 
Capt. T, B. Haucoek ; l4th Miss., Lleut.-Col. W. L. Doss; 
24tli S. C., Lleut.-Col. Ellison Capers ; Miss. Bat’y, Capt. 
J, A. Hoskins. Brigade loss : Jackson, k, 17 ; w, 64 ; m, 
118 = 198. Walker’s Brigade, Br-ig.-Gen. W. H. T. Walker : 
1 st Bat’nGa, Sharp-shooters, Maj. A. Sliaaff; Ga. Bat’y, 
Capt. E. Martin. TTnattached, 3d Ky. (moimted), Col, A. 
P. Thompson ; 8th Ky. (mounted). Col. H. B. Lyou. 

After Grant’s withdrawal from Jackson to Vicksburg 
thereenfoi-cement.sreceivedby Johnston consisted ofthe 
brigades of Eust and Maxey from Port Hudson ; Ector’s 
and McNair’s brigades and the divisions of Brecldni’idge 
and W. H. Jackson from Tenuessoe ; Evans’s brigade 
from Charleston ; and the division of Loring, from the 
force under Pemberton. [See p. 487.] On June 4th Johu- 
.stoii’s effectives numbered, according to his own report, 
24,000. [See also pp. 478, 479, 480.]— Editors. 

Incomplete reiiorts of Confederate losses from May Ist 
to July 3a, inclusive, aggregate 1260 killed, 3572 woimded, 
and 4227 captured or missing = 9059. Complete returns 
would doubtless swell the number to over 10,000. Accord- 
ing to the parole Usts on file in the War Department the 
number surrendered on July 4th was 29,491. Of course 
this included all the non-combatants. Pemberton’s 
greatest available force, Including the troops confront- 
ing Grant at Raymond and Jackson, probably numbered 
over 40,000, General Grant estimated it at nearly 60,000. 
General Pemberton says in his official report that when 
he moved within the defenses of Vicksburg his effective 
aggregate did not exceed 28,000. 



WBECE OF THE “STAB OP THE WEST,” IN THE TAnt-AHATCHIB KrVER, OPPOSITE THE SITE OF 
FOET PEMBEBTOSr. FEOM A PHOTOGRAPH; TAICBN IN 1887. 


It was the steamer Star of the West that was used in 
the unsuccessful effort to reenforce Fort Bumter in Jan- 
uary, 1861. She was seized by the Confederates at In- 
dianola, Texas, in April, 1861. [See Vol. I., p. 625,] S.B. 
Morgan, of Greenwood, Mississippi, wrote to the editors, 


January 12th, 1888, that the Star of the West was sunk in 
the Tallahatchie on March 13th, 1863, under the parapet 
of Port Pemberton, to prevent ITnion gmi-hoata, that had 
entered by way of Yazoo Pass, from passing from the 
Tallahatchie into the Yazoo River. [See map, p. 442.] 


NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN, 


BY PEOFES&Or. JAMES BUSSELL SOLEY, U S JST 

B y the 1st of 1862, the Mississippi had been traversed by the fleet of 

Da^ns from Cairo down, and by that of Farragut from the Passes up, 
and the only point where the Confederates retained a strong foothold was 
at Vicksburg. The objects of the river operations were to establish commu- 
nication from the Ohio to the GuK, and to cut oft the important supplies 
drawn by the Confederacy from Arkansas, Lomsiana, and Texas. The com- 
manders of the Mississixjpi squadron during this period were, first, Charles 
Henry Davis, and later, David D. Porter, the transfer of the command taking 
place October 15th, 1862. The oiierations of the navy at this time were 
unique in maritime warfare in the energy and originality with which com- 
plex conditions were met. 

After the defeat of Montgomery’s flotiUa at Memphis, on the 6th of June, 
by the combined forces of Flag-Officer Davis and Colonel EUet [see Vol. I., 
pp. 449-459], the Mississippi squadron remained at Memphis for three weeks. 
Immediately after the battle Davis had formed the project of sending a 
force up the Arkansas and White rivers to cut ofl the Confederate gun-boats 
which were supposed to have taken refuge there, among them the Van Dorn, 
the only vessel remaining of Montgomery’s flotilla. Davis did not know that 
the Van Dorn had made her way into the Yazoo. There were, however, two 
Confederate gun-boats in White River, the Maurepas and FontcJiartrain, 
which had previously been in the flotilla of Hollins at Island Humber Ten — 
the former under Lieutenant Joseph Fry and the latter under Lieutenant 
John W. Dunniugton. 

On the 10th Davis received a telegram from General HaUeck urging him to 
open communication by way of Jacksonport with General Curtis, then mov- 
ing through Arkansas toward the Mississippi. Davis accordingly altered his 
plan, and directed that the expedition should confine its oiierations to the 
Wh-ite River. The force detached for the purpose was composed of the 
iron-elads Mound City and St. Louis, and the wooden gun-boats Conestoga and 
Tyler, under Commander A. H. Kilty, of the Mound City, and the 46th 
Indiana, Colonel Graham H. Pitch. Ascending the White River, the expe- 
dition arrived on the evening of the 16th in the neighborhood of St. Charles, 
ninety miles from the mouth. [See map, p. 442.] 

Anticipating this movement, Hindman had taken steps to obstruct the 
channel at this point, where the first bluffs touch the river. One hundred 
men, under Captain A. M. Williams, C. S. Engineers, were the only force 
which could be spared for the defense of the place, and their only arms were 
thirty-five Enfield rifles which Hindman had impounded at Memphis. 
Lieutenant Dunniugton had placed two rifled 32-pound6rs in battery on 
the bluffs, and had manned them with part of the crew of the Fontchartrain, 
Finally, Fry had stationed the Maurepas in the river below, 

651 
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The approach of Kilty’s gun-boats was first discovered on the afternoon of 
June 16th. Expecting an immediate attack, Fry placed the Mmuepns across 
the 'stream and prepared to defend her. Finding that the gim-boats remained 
below, Fry now landed his guns and scuttled his ship, sinking her across the 
channel. Two transports also were sunk, and the imperfect obstruction thus 
created was completed about daylight. During the night a small rifled Parrott 
gun was placed m position four hundred yards below Dunnington’s battery, 
under Midshipman F. M. Eoby. Two rifled Parrott 8-pounders were also 
moved up soon after daylight, and placed near Eoby’s gun, and the three 
guns were manned by the crew of the Maurepas^ and fought personally by 
Fry, the senior officer present. Below this second battery Captain Williams 
was stationed with his thirty-five men, those without arms having been sent 
to the rear. He was presently reenforced by the 12-pounder howitzer from 
the Mmirepas, manned by some of her crew. The total force under Fry’s 
command comprised the men with Williams, and 79 seamen from the two 
gun-boats, — in all, 114 persons, to resist the attack of Fitch’s Indiana regi- 
ment, and four gun-boats, two of them kon-clads. Earely has it happened 
to such a feeble force to accomphsh so much by a determined resistance. 

Early on the morning of June 17th the troops landed about two miles 
below the bluffis. At half-past 8 the gun-boats advanced to the attack, the 
Mound City ahead, followed closely by the 8t. Louis, the Lexington and the 
Conestoga bringing up the rear. They moved slowly, endeavoring to discover 
the enemy’s position, but in total ignorance of the whereabouts of his guns, 
which were covered by the trees and bushes on the bluffs. About 9 o’clock 
WiUiams’s men were engaged by Fitch’s skirmishers. The firing disclosed 
the enemy’s advanced position, and the gun-boats opened a heavy fire of 
grape and shell upon it, compelhng Williams to fall back. Fry’s battery of 
four light guns, manned by the crew of the Maiirepas, now became engaged 
with the gun-boats. At 10 Dunnington opened with his rifled 32-pounders. 
Kilty had now to some extent made out the location of the Confederate guns, 
and, moving up, replied with a rapid fire, aimed carefully in what was 
supposed to be the direction of the batteries, the vessel taking a position at 
point-blank range from both of them. At the same time Fitch sent word to 
him that the troops were ready to storm the batteries, unless he desired to 
silence them with the gun-boats. Kilty, unfortunately for himself and his 
crew, gallantly decided on the latter course. 

The Mound City had been in position less than half an hour, about 600 
yards from the batteries, when one of the 32-pounder rifle shot, directed by 
the skillful and experienced eye of Lieutenant Dunnington, penetrated the 
port casemate of the Mound City just forward of the armor, or, as Colonel 
Fitch rather comically described it in his report, the larboard forequarter 
of the gun-boat,” and, after killing 8 men at the gun, struck the steam-drum, 
and went through it directly fore and aft. At the time, the Mound C%ty was 
toning her wheel over slowly, and, being in slack water, the wheel kept on 
turning until the steam was exhausted, and the boat slowly forged ahead, 
running her nose directly under the battery. Lieutenant Blodgett immedi- 
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ately ran up m the Conestoga^ with great gallantry, and making fast to the 
Mound Gitg, towed her away from the bank and out of action. Fitch, seeing 
the catastrophe, and apprehensive lest another fortunate shot from the enemy 
should dejirive him of his support afloat, gave the signal to cease firing, and 
assaulted the works simultaneously m front and in flank. They were quickly 
carried ; Dunnmgton and Williams made good their retreat, but Fry, who was 
badly wounded, was taken prisoner with about thirty of his men. G-eneral 
Hindman reported the Confederate loss as 6 killed, 1 wounded, and 8 missing. 

The scene on board the Mound Gitg, upon the explosion of the steam-drum, 
was beyond description. The gun-deck was at once filled with scalding 
steam, and many of the crew were instantly killed, — literally cooked alive. 
Others, m an agony of pain, jumped into the water, where they were shot at 
by sharp-shooters from the bluff, under orders from Dunnington and Williams. 
The boats from the other vessels put off at once to the rescue, and were 
riddled with shot while picking up their comrades. Out of 175 officers and 
men on board the Mound Gitg, only 23 answered to their names at the roll- 
call that evening, and these were men and boys that were in the shell-room 
and magazme when the explosion took place. The only officers unhurt were 
Dommy, the first master, and McElroy, the gunner. Eighty-two men per- 
ished in the casemate, 43 were killed in the water or drowned, and 25 were 
severely wounded. The latter, among whom was the gallant Kilty, were sent 
at once to Memphis in the Gonestoga. The Mound Gity remained at St. 
Charles, under First Master John H. Duble, of the Gonestoga, with a crew 
of one hundred of Fitch’s men, her injuries bemg temporarily repaired. 

The expedition continued up White River as far as Crooked Point Cut-off, 
63 miles above St. Charles, where the gun-boats were compelled to turn back 
by the -falling of the water. Halleck and Grant meantime had decided to 
increase Fitch’s command by the addition of two regiments, which sailed for 
White River on the 26th of June, under convoy of the Conestoga. Commander 
John A. Winslow, of Kearsarge-Alabama fame, who was at this time in com- 
mand of the forces afloat in White River, was ordered to give additional 
convoy as far up as the state of the water would permit. The bulk of the 
naval force was- then withdrawn, the Lexington remaining to support Fitch in 
his subsequent operations up the river. Curtis reached Helena on the 13th 
of July without communicating with the gun-boats. [See p. 445.] 

During the months of May and June, 1862, Farragut’s fleet had been slowly 
working up from New Orleans, receiving the surrender of the principal 
cities on the way, and having an occasional encounter with the Confederate 
batteries along the river. None of the latter were at this time of any great 
importance, although those at Grand Gulf inflicted some damage on two of 
the gun-boats which attacked them on June 9th. No serious obstruction, 
however, to the passage of the river from Cairo to the sea now existed, except 
at Vicksburg. 

The advance division of Farragut’s squadron under Commander Lee in the 
Oneida had summoned Vicksburg to surrender on the 18th of May, but had 
met with a refusal. Farragut, arriving soon after, held a consultation with 
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G-eneral Williams, who commanded a 
small detachment of Butler’s army, 
and the two came to the conclusion 
that they had not enough men to 
make an attempt on Vicksburg with 
any hope of success, and Barragut 
went back to New Orleans. 

Soon after, Farragut received press- 
ing instructions from the Navy De- 
partment to attack Vicksburg, and in 
consequence returned up the river 
with his squadron, the mortar-boats 
under Porter, and 3000 troops under 
Williams. On the night of the 26th of 
June Porter placed his mortar-boats 
in position, nine on the eastern and 
eight on the western bank, the latter, 
as at New Orleans, being dressed with 
bushes to prevent an accurate deter- 
mination of their position. The next 
day they opened upon Vicksbm’g. On 
the 28th Farragut passed the batteries 
with all the vessels of his fleet, except the Brooklyn, Katahdin, and Ken- 
nebec, which dropped back, owing to a too rigid adherence to their original 
orders. No impression of any consequence was made on the forts, nor were 
the ships materially injured, notwithstanding the great advantage which 
the forts possessed in their plunging fire. The Hartford was principally 
damaged by the battery above the town, which was able to rake a passing 
ship in a position from which the latter could not reply. Farragut, in his 
report of July 2d, sums up the situation with the phrase : 

“ The forts ean he passed, and we have done it, and can do it again as often as may he 
required of us. It will not, however, he an easy matter for us to do more than silence the 
batteries for a time, as long as the enemy has a large force behind the hiUs to prevent our land- 
ing and holding the place.” 

While Farragut with the Western Q-ulf Squadron, so called, was passing 
the batteries at Vicksburg, the Mississippi flotilla was still at Memphis, except 
the rams now commanded by Lieutenant-Oolonel Alfred W. Filet, which had 
left Memphis about the 20th, and arrived above Vicksburg on the afternoon 
of the 24th. Here Filet opened communication with Farragut across the 
neck of. land opposite Vicksburg. Farragut replied, suggesting the coopera- 
tion of Davis’s iron-elads. Davis received this message at Memphis on the 
28th, and the next day started down the river. During the interval, Filet’s 
audacity was rewarded by another extraordinary success. Taking the Mon- 
arch and the Lancaster, the latter under Charles Fivers Filet, a mere boy 
nineteen years of age, he steamed fifty miles up the Yazoo Fiver. EUet 
was in perfect ignorance of what he might find there, whether batteries, gun- 
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boats, or torpedoes His rams carried no armament. As a matter of fact 
there were at the time in the river two of Hollins’s former fleet, the Voll: and 
the LiiUKfsfou.^ and the last of Montgomery’s vessels, the Y<iii iJoiu. These 
were tied np abreast of a battery at Liverpool Landing, and above them 
was a barrier made from a raft. The Arlansas was at Yazoo City above 
the barrier, completing her preparations. The oflSeer in charge at Liverpool 
Landing, Commander Robert F. Pinkney, on the apiiroach of che rams set 
fire to his three gmi-hoats, and the purpose of EUet’s visit 1 )eiug thus easily 
accomplished, he withdrew again to the Mississippi. ☆ 

Davis arrived above Vicksburg on the Ist of July, and joined Parragut with 
fom’ gun-boats and six mortar-boats. The fleets remained here at anchor 
for several days, while the army was attempting to make a cut-off across the 
neek of the land opposite Vicksburg, and thus create a new channel out of 
range of the batteries on the bluffs. During this time Porter continued his 
daily bombardment. Beyond this nothing was attempted, there being no 
force of troops to make it worth while. 

While matters were in this condition, it was resolved between the two flag- 
officers that a detachment of gun-boats should make a reconnoissance in 
force up the Yazoo River. The shoalness and narrowness of the stream 
led them to take vessels of the upper squadron in preference to those of 
the lower, and the foUowmg were selected: the Caronddetj Commander 
Henry Walke ; Tyler, Lieutenant William Gwin, and Queen of the West. The 
Arkansas, an armored ram with a heavy battery, was known to be up the 
river, and Parragut m his report mentions her as one of the objects of 
investigation. The fleet met the ram as she was descending the river at a 
point six miles from its mouth [see p. 572]. The Queen of the West, which 
had no weaiions except her ram and the muskets of the sharp-shooters, and 
possibly a borrowed hoiritzer, immediately rounded to and proceeded down 
the river. The Tyler, a very vulnerable wooden gun-boat, also retreated, 
placing herself under the protection of the Carondelet. The latter therefore 
became the principal antagonist of the Confederate ram. It now became a 
question for Walke of the Carondelet to decide whether he would advance to 
meet the Arkansas bows on, trusting to the skillful management of the helm 
to avoid a ram-thrust, or would retreat, engaging her with his stern guns. 
He chose the latter course. ] 


^Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred W Ellet soon after 
received a "brigadier-generars eomnaission, with 
instructions to organize and ecLuip the Mississippi 
Marine Brigade for future work in patrolling the 
river He also received commissions for such 
of his men as he chose to recommend Charles 
Rivers Ellet, though hut mneteen years of age, 
received a eolonePs commission, and succeeded to 
the command of the ram fleet which his father, 
Charles Ellet, Jr , had created. — Editors 
J In a note to the editors Admiral Walke states : 

“ When the Tyler was passing the Carondelet, I haded 
the commander of the Tyler, and ordered him to go 
down to our fleet and report the arrival of the ArTzan- 
sas, hut the Tyler ran undei the protection of the 


Carondelet The latter, while advancing, fired seveial 
rounds of her how-guns and all her starboard broadside 
guns at the Arkansas, which, returning the fire, railed 
the CaronfZcJei fiom stem to stem, stiiking her forward 
three times One shot glanced on the forwaid plating, 
one went through it and broke up, one from forward 
passed through the officers’ looms on the staiboard side, 
and through the caidam’s cabin Being a stern-wheel 
boat, the Carondelet required room and time to turn 
around To avoid being sunk immediately, she turned 
and retreated I was not such a simpleton as to ‘ take 
the hull by the horns,’ to he fatally rammed, and saeii- 
flee my command through fear of the criticisms of any 
man, oi the vaunting opinion of much less expeiieneed 
officers If I had continued fighting, how s on, m that 
nairow river, a collision, which the enemy desiied, 
would have been inevitable, and would have sunk: the 
Carondelel m a few minutes ” 
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TTfR COOTBDERATB “ARKANSAS” KTOTNINCi- THKOUGH THE UNION FLEET AT VICKSBUEG, JULT 16 , 1862 . 


The Arkansas was decidedly the superior vessel. Apart from the fact that 
she was larger, and had at the beginning of the contest somewhat greater 
speed, she had a more efficient battery, and a far more complete and impene- 
trable armor protection. Indeed the Bads gun-boats, of which the Carondelet 
was one, were by no means fully armored, their two and one-half inch plating 
on the casemate covering only the forward end and that part of the sides 
abreast of the machinery. The stern was not armored at all. The side 
armor had no heavy backing, and such as it was could only ward off a shot 
directly abeam. It was by no means a complete protection to the boilers, as 
was shown in the catastrophe at St. Charles. The Arkansas on the other hand 
had three inches of railroad iron surrounding her casemate, with a heavy 
backing of timber and cotton bales. She had, besides, her ram, which 
experience had shown was a weapon much to be dreaded. However, the 
position adopted by Walke was the one which, by exposing his weakest 
point, gave the enemy the benefit of his superiority. The Carondelet^ instead 
of presenting her armored bow, armed with three rifled guns, 30, 50, and 
70 pounders, presented her unarmored stern, armed with two smooth-bore 
32-pounders. That she escaped total destruction in the running fight of an 
hour or so that ensued with the two 8-ineh guns in the Arkansas'^s bow is 
little short of a miracle. Walke made a very good fight of it, and both he 
and Grwin of the Tyler, who pluckily supported the Qarondelet, inflicted 
much injury on their antagonist, riddling her smoke-stack so as nearly to 
destroy her speed, wounding her captain twice, damaging her wheel, and kill- 
ing her Yazoo pilot. When near the mouth of the river, the CarondelePs 
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steering gear was disabled and she ran in close to the bank, wliere the water 
was too shoal for the Arkansas to follow her. The latter, therefore, passed 
her, the two vessels exchanging broadsides, and the Arkansas continned on 
her course to Vicksburg. 

Her approach caught the two flag-officers fairly napping. Notwithstand- 
ing their knowledge of her presence m the Yazoo, and the heavy firing that 
had been heard for more than an hour, there was, out of the combined fleet 
of twenty vessels or thereabouts, but one that had steam up, the captured 
ram General Brarjg., and she did nothing. The Arkansas dashed boldly 
thi'ough the mass of clustered vessels, receiving the broadside of each ship 
as she passed, and delivering her fire rapidly in return. Her audacity was 
rewarded by success, for though she was badly battered, she was neither 
stopped nor disabled. On the other hand, her shot, penetrating the boiler 
of the ram Lancaster^ used up that vessel and caused considerable loss of life 
among her crew. The Benton^ Davis’s flagship, got under way after Brown 
had passed, and followed him “ at her usual snail’s pace,” to borrow Davis’s 
phrase, without overtaking him. In a few minutes the Arkansas was under 
the guns of Vicksburg. 

A week before, on the 7th of duly, Farragut had written to the department 
that he hoped “ soon to have the pleasure of recording the combined attack 
by army and navy, for which we all so ardently long.” In the course of the 
week that had elapsed these hopes had been pretty well extinguished. The 
canal had turned out a failure, and the prospect that a considerable force of 
troops would arrive had been growing every day more remote. Before the 
Arkansas made her appearance, therefore, Farragut had already been medi- 
tating a return down the river, and the falling of the water and the prevalence 
of sickness in his crews admonished Mm to hasten. He also wished to dam- 
age the Arkansas m the rush by, so as to recover in some measure the pres- 
tige lost through her successful passage of the fleet. Preparations were 
therefore made for the descent on that veiy afternoon. 

Already on the 10th Porter had left his station below Vicksburg with twelve 
of his mortar-boats, which were to be sent round to the J ames Eiver. Most of 
the gun-boats of the mortar-flotilla went with him to tow the schooners down. 
The force that remained was composed of six mortar-schooners, under Com- 
mander W. B. Eenshaw, with the ferry-boat Westfield. On the afternoon of 
the 15th these were moved up into position on the west bank of the river (with 
the exception of one, the Sidney G. Jones, which had run on shore and was 
blown up), and by haK-past 3 they were engaged with the batteries. Davis, 
in the river above, also stationed three of Ms vessels, the Benton, Louisville, 
and Gmcmnati, in position to attack the upper batteries, and to aid in cover- 
ing Parragut’s passage. Toward 7 in the evening the fleet got under way, 
consisting of the fom' sloops, the Hartford, Bichmond, Oneida, and Irogiiois, 
four gun-boats, and the ram Sumter, which Davis had lent for the special 
purpose of attacking the Arkansas. The fleet made a gallant dash past’ the 
batteries, meeting with little loss, but the attack on the Arkansas was a fail- 
ure, for she had shifted her position and could not be readily distinguished 
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by the flashes of the guns. A single 11-inch shot, however, reached the ram 
and inflicted very serious injury, especially to the engine. 

Early on the morning of the 22d, Earragut’s reunited squadron being now 
at anchor below Vicksburg, another attempt was made on the Atkcmsas. 
While the upper and the lower fleets were drawing the Are of the batteries in 
their neighborhood, the Essex, under Commodore William D. Porter, started 
down the river, followed by the Queen of the West, Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. 
Ellet. The crew of the A) Kansas was small, but they were skillfully handled. 
The assailants tried to ram her m succession, but as each came on the beak 
of the Confederate was turned toward them, and they only succeeded in giv- 
mg a glancing blow, and, sheering off, ran on the bank. Extricating them- 
selves with difficulty, they withdrew as rapidly as they could from their 
perilous position, the Essex going below and the Queen, temporarily disabled, 
resuming her station with the upper squadron. One shot from the Essex 
did serious damage on hoard the Arkansas. 

The Essex and Sumter were now permanently detained below Vicksburg. 
Shortly after the last engagement Parragnt sailed down the river with Will- 
iams and his troops. Davis had expected Farragut’s departure, but he had 
relied on the occupation by the land forces of the point opposite Vicksburg, 
by which he communicated with his vessels below. As these had now 
departed, nothing could be gained by staying longer in the neighborhood. 
Davis accordingly withdrew to Helena, and for the next four months Vicks- 
burg was left unmolested. 

Williams remained at Baton Rouge, with the Essex, Kineo, Eatahchn, 
and Sumter, while Farragut continued to New Orleans with the rest of his 
fleet. At daylight on the 5th of August, Baton Rouge was unsuccess- 
fully attacked by the Confederates under G-eneral John 0. Breckinridge, 
and on the 6th the Arkansas was destroyed. [See pp. 579 and 583.] The 
remaining events of the summer of 1862 were of little importance. Early 
in August a reconnoissance showed that the White River had fallen three 
feet and was impracticable for gun-boats. Later in the month a more 
important expedition was sent down the river. It was composed of the 
Benton, Mound City, and Bragg, together with four of Ellet’s rams, the SiviU- 
erland. Monarch, Samson, and Lioness, all under Lieutenant-Commander 
Phelps, with a detachment of troops under Colonel Charles R. Woods. At 
Milliken’s Bend, thirty miles above Vicksburg, the Confederate transport 
steamer Fairplay was captured, loaded with a heavy cargo of arms and 
ammunition. The gun-boats then penetrated far up the Yazoo River, and 
two of the rams even ascended the Sunflower for twenty miles. When the 
expedition returned to Helena, it had destroyed or captured a vast quantity 
of military supplies. It taught the Confederates a lesson, however, and it 
was a long time before the Federal fleet could again enter the Yazoo with 
impunity. 

The experience of the gun-boats m the White River showed the necessity 
of obtaining light-draught vessels for service in the uncertain channels of 
the tributaries of the Mississippi, and each additional operation in these rivers 
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confirmed tlie impresKion. As early as tlie 27tli of June Davis liad urgently 
recommended this step, and his recommendations, sustained by the earnest 
appeals of other othcers, resulted m the creation of the “ tin-clads,” or “ light- 
draughts,” whu'h during the next year performed invaluable service. 

On the 15th of October Dams was reheved of this command, having been 
appointed Chief of the Bm*eau of Namgation at the Nav^^ Department. 
He was succeeded by Porter. Two important and much-needed changes in 
organization took place about this time, the first being the formal transfer of 
the squadron on the 1st of October from the War Department, under which 
it had first come into existence, to the Havy Department, which henceforth 
exercised exclusive direction of it. The second was the order of the Secretary 
of War of November 8th, directing Ellet to repoit “for orders and duty” to 
Porter. These two changes made the vessels m the Mississippi for the first 
time a homogeneous naval force, and swept away all the complications of 
command which had hitherto vexed and harassed its eommander-in-chief. 

Porter, as acting rear-admiral, assumed command of the Mississippi 
squadron at the naval depot at Cairo, which was now the headquarters. 
He received from Davis intact the squadron as it had come from Foote — the 
Benton^ the seven Eads iron-clads, and the thi’ee Rodgers gun-boats. He 
had also Ellet’s nine rams and several veiy valuable captm’ed vessels, including 
the Eastjiorf, and Montgomery’s rams captured at Memphis — the Bragg, 
Pilloiv, Price, and Little Rebel. The only vessels that had been withdrawn 
were the Essex and Sumter, now in the river below Vicksburg. Porter was also 
getting at this very time an accession to his force in the new tm-clads, — the 
Brilliant, Battler, Romeo, Juliet, Marmora, Signal, and others, — and an equally 
important accession of iron-clads, the Lafayette and GJwcfaio, altered steam- 
boats of great power, and the newly (and rather badly) constructed boats, 
Cliillicoflie, Indianola, and Tusciimbia. 

On the 21st of November Porter issued orders from Cairo to Captain 
Hemy Walke, then in command of the gun-boats patrolling the river below 
Helena, to enter the Yazoo and destroy the batteries as far up as possible. 
Accordingly, on the 11th of December the Marmora and Signal entered the 
river for twenty miles. They found that in the interval since Phelps’s raid 
in August, the Confederates had been by no means idle. The channel was 
full of scows and floats, indicating torpedoes, one of which exploded near 
the Signal, while another was discharged by musket-balls from the Marmora. 
Next day, as the river was rising, the light-draughts went in again, supported 
by two iron-clads, the Cairo, Lieutenant-Commander T. 0. Seliridge, and the 
Pittsburgh, Lieutenant Hoel. The Queen of the West also went in. About a 
dozen miles up, the Cairo was struck by two torpedoes, one exploding under 
her bow, the other under her quarter. She sank in twelve minutes, disap- 
pearing completely save the tops of her smoke-stacks. The discipline of the 
crew was perfect, the men remaining at quarters until they were ordered 
away, and no lives were lost. Several torpedoes were removed before the 
expedition returned to the mouth of the river. 

The object of both these expeditions was to prepare for the attack on 
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Chickasaw Bluffs. On December 23cl, Porter, who had now come down 
from Cairo, went up the Yazoo with the Benton., Tyler, and Lexington, three 
tin-clads, and two rams. By three days’ incessant labor, under musketry ffre 
from the banks, the fleet worked up to a point within range of the enemy’s 
heavy batteries at Haynes’s Bluff, whose fire the Benton sustained for two 
hours. The ship was not much damaged, but her commander, Grwin, one of 
the best officers in the squadron, was mortally wounded. 

After the failure of the army at that point (December 29th) came the expe- 
dition against Arkansas Post. The vessels detailed by Porter for this move- 
ment were the kon-clads Be Kalh, Lieutenant-Commander John Gr. Walker, 
Louisville, Lieutenant-Commander Elias K. Owen, and Cincinnati, Lieutenant 
George M. Bache; the ram Monarch, Colonel 0. P. EUet; the gun-boats 
Blach Eawh, Lieutenant-Commander K. E. Breese, and Tylei, Lieutenant- 
Commander James W. Shirk; and the tm-clads, Rattler, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Watson Smith, and Olide, Lieutenant S. E. Woodworth. McCler- 
nand’s force, comprising Sherman’s and Morgan’s corps, accompanied the 
fleet in transports. As a feint the vessels ascended the White Eiver, crossing 
over to the Arkansas by the cut-off. On the 9th of January the army landed 
three miles below the fort. 

Port Hindman was a square bastioned work, standing at a bend of the 
river, sufficiently high to command the surrounding country. It was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Dunnmgton, who had done such good service at 
St. Charles, and defended by troops under General Churchill. On the side 
facing the river were three casemates, two of them at the angles containing 
each a 9-inch gun, and the intermediate one an 8-inch. On the opposite 
side the approaches were defended by a Ime of trenches a mile in length, 
begmning at the fort and terminating in an impassable swamp. [See map 
and cuts, pp. 452, 453.] In the main work and in the trenches were mounted 
foiuteen lighter pieces, several of them rifled. Two or three outlying works 
were built on the levee below the fort, but these were exposed to an enfilad- 
ing fire from the gun-boats, and at the first attack by the latter were 
promptly abandoned. 

On the afternoon and night of the 10th, the army marched up past the 
abandoned outworks, and took position about one thousand yards from the 
fort. On the afternoon of the same day the three iron-clads advanced to 
within 300 or 400 yards of the fort and opened with them heavy guns. 
When they had become hotly engaged, Porter moved up the Blach Hawh and 
the Lexington, together with the light-draughts, which threw in a destructive 
fire of shrapnel and rifle-shells. When the guns on the river-side had been 
partly silenced, Lieutenant-Commander Smith in the Rattler was ordered to 
pass the fort and enfilade it, which he did in a very gallant and handsome 
manner. The Rattler suffered somewhat, being raked by a heavy shell, and 
having her cabin knocked to pieces. After passing the fort she was entan- 
gled in the snags above and obliged to return. As night came on and the 
troops were not yet in position, the vessels were withdrawn, and tied up to 
the bank below. 
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The next day at 1 o’clock tlie army was repoitcd ready, and tlie fleet 
moved up to a second attack. Tln^ same <tisposition was made of tlie vessels. 
All of the casemate-guns weie silenced, Ko. 3, which was in the casemate 
assigned to the Cuuinnafi, being reduced to a complete wreck. At the same 
time the troops gradually advanced, and were just preparing for a final 
assault, when white flags were run up all along the works. Lieutenant Dun- 
nington surrendered to Porter, and G-eneral Churchill to McClernand. 

On the 30th of January Grrant assumed command of the army before Vicks- 
burg. The enemy’s right flank rested on the Yazoo Valley, a vast tract of 
partly overflowed country, oval in shape, two hundi'ed miles long, and inter- 
sected by innumerable streams and bayous. This oval valley was bounded 
by the Mississippi on the west, and on the north, east, and south by what 
was in reahty one long stream, known in its successive parts as the Cold- 
water, Tallahatchie, and Yazoo rivers. The bounding streams made the val- 
ley almost an island, the only break in their continuity being at the northern 
end of the valley, at Yazoo Pass, a bayou w’^hieh had formerly connected 
the Coldwater with the Mississippi, but which had been closed by the erec- 
tion of a levee several years before. The greater part of the valley was 
impassable for troops, and the streams were deemed impassable for vessels. 
The district was a rich storehouse of Confederate supplies, which were 
carried in small vessels through obsem^e passages and channels to Yazoo 
City, and thence to Vicksburg. At Yazoo City also, protected from assault 
by torpedoes and by the forts at Haynes’s Bluff, was a large navy-yard, 
where several gun-boats were in course of erection. 

Porter’s plan was to cut the levee at Yazoo Pass, thus restoring the 
entrance and raising the water in the rivers, and by this means to get in the 
rear of Yazoo City before the enemy could prepare his defenses. Involving, 
as it did, a circmt of some two hundred miles through the tributary streams 
in the enemy’s country, it was an audacious and original conception, but still 
a sagacious piece of naval strategy. 

G-eneral Grant adopted the plan, and on the 2d of February the work of 
cutting the levee was begun by Colonel James Harrison WiLson of the Engi- 
neers. On the evening of the 3d a mine was exploded in the remaining 
portion of the embankment, and the waters of the Mississippi rushed through 
in a torrent, cutting a passage forty yards wide, and sweeping everything 
before them. The difference in the levels was eight or nine feet, and some 
days elapsed before the new entrance was practicable for vessels. The first 
reconnoissance developed the fact that the Confederates had already been 
vigilant enough to block the way to the Coldwater by felling trees on the 
banks of the Pass. The removal of these occasioned a further delay of two 
weeks, when time was of great importance. 

The naval expedition, which was commanded by Lieutenant-Commander 
Watson Smith, was composed of two iron-clads, the GhilUcothe, Lieutenant- 
Commander James P. Foster, and the DeKalb, Lieutenant-Commander John 
G. Walker, and the tin-clads Rattler ^ Forest Rosej Romeo, Marmora, Signal, 
and Fetrel. To these were added two vessels of the ram fleet, the Fulton and 
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Lioness. The only troojDs at first ordered to accompany the vessels were 
four thousand men compiising the division under Brigadier-Greneral L. F. 
Boss, which, being delayed by the want of boats, only left Helena on the 
23d, arriving a week later at the Cold- - ■ _ - - - , 

water. Meantime, as the feasibility of the [ ■ ' - , , . ; 

project became more apparent, Grant en- . _ - ' ^ ; 

larged his plan, and McPherson’s corps, 


TIIJS “ELAOKHAWK,” ADMIKAL 1‘ORTEli’S 
FLAG-SHIP, VICKSBUKG, 1803. 

about 30,000 men, was ordered up, 
but, owing to delays, only a small 
part of this force under Brigadier- 


General 1. F. Quinby took part in the movement. 


On the 28th of February Smith’s flotilla reached the Goldwater. Notwith- 


standing the work which had been done by the army pioneers in removing 
obstructions, the progress of the flotilla had been excessively slow, — hardly 
more than three miles a day. The tortuous windings of the stream, which 
imposed the utmost caution on the vessels navigating them in a swift 
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eurreiit, and tlie overhanging branches of the dense growth of trees lining 
the banks, which damaged the smoke-stacks and hght upper works, made the 
passage slow and difficult, and caused a number of mishaps. There appears 
to be little doubt, however, that if the gun-boats had been pushed they might 
have got on considerably faster, perhaps with a saving of three or four days. 
In the Ooldwater they made better time, though stiU moving slowly, and 
they only reached the Tallahatchie on the 6th of March. After four days 
more of rather dilatory navigation, they arrived at the junction of the Talla- 
hatchie and the Yazoo. The transports were close behind them. 

The Confederates had put to the fullest use the time given them by Srmth’s 
dilatory advance. A hastily constructed work of earth and cotton bales, 
called Fort Pemberton, was thrown up at the junction of the Tallahatchie 
and Yazoo, and though barely completed when the gun-boats arrived, it was 
armed and garrisoned, and in condition to receive them. The old Star of the 
TT^esf, of Fort Sumter fame, was sunk in the river as an obstruction. [See p. 
550.] The ChllicotJie and DelOalh attacked the fort on three different days, but 
their guns alone were not enough to reduce it, and the troops under Boss 
could find no firm ground for a landing. The Cliillicotlie was badly racked by 
the enemy’s fii’e, showing plainly her defective construction. Smith, who had 
started on the expedition in failing health, was now sent back in the Battler 
(he died shortly after), and the command of the vessels fell to Fostei* of 
the Ghillicothe. Finding that nothing more could be accomplished, Foster 
deeided to return. On the way back he met Q-eneral Quinby’s troops 
descending the Tallahatchie, and at that officer’s request steamed down 
again to Fort Pemberton. On the 5th of April the expedition withdrew, 
and on the 10th arrived in the Mississippi, about two months after it had 
started. 

About the middle of March, before the Yazoo Pass expedition returned, 
Porter decided to try another route, through a series of narrow streams and 
bayous which made a circuitous connection between the Mississippi and the 
Sunflower, a tributary of the Yazoo Eiver. Steele’s Bayou was a sluggish 
stream which entered the Mississippi a few miles above the mouth of the 
Yazoo. Black Bayou, which was little better than a narrow ditch, connected 
Steele’s Bayou with Deer Creek, a tortuous river with a difficult and shallow 
channel. A second lateral bayou, called Bolling Pork, connected Deer Creek 
with the Sunflower. From EoUing Pork the way was easy, but the difficul- 
ties of reaching that point were such that no commander with less than 
Porter’s indefatigable energy and audacious readiness to take risks that 
promised a bare chance of success, would have ventured on the expedition. 

The flotilla, consisting of the remaining five Eads gun-boats, the Carondelet, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Mound City, and JPittshurgh, started on the 14th of 
March, Porter commanding in person, while a cooperating detachment of 
troops under Sherman marched through the swamps. After overcoming 
obstacles that would have been insurmountable to almost any other com- 
mander, it arrived early at Bolling Fork. Here- Porter was attacked by a 
small force, which was evidently only the advance-guard of a large army on 
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its way up from Vicksburg. Sbermau could not come to his assistance, being 
himself entangled in the swamp. At the same time Porter learned that 
detached parties of the enemy were felling trees in his rear, which would 
shortly render the bayous impassable, and place his five iron-clads in a posi- 
tion from which they could not he extricated. Under these (urcumstances, he 
wisely abandoned all thought of farther advance, and after dropping dovn 
Deer Greek until he fell in with the army, he succeeded, notwithstanding the 
additional obstructions which had been placed in the rivers, in retracing his 
course; and on the ‘24th of March, after almost incredible difficulties, his 
hon-clads arrived safe in the Mississippi. 

While the two expeditions were at work in the Yazoo Valley, a series of 
detached operations had been going on below Vicksburg. The portion of the 
river that was lurtually held by the enemy, from Vicksburg to Port Hudson, 
included the outlet of the Red River, by which provisions and stores from 
Lomsiaua and Texas, arms and ammunition from the Rio G-rande, and 
detachments of men, were forwarded through the traus-Mississippi country. 
On the 2d of February Porter sent the Queen of the West, under Colonel 
Charles R. Ellet, to the Red River. Her passage of the Vicksburg bat- 
teries alone and by daylight — for her start had been delayed for necessary 
repairs — was made m the true Ellet fashion. She was struck thrice before 
she got abreast of the town. At this point she turned and delivered a ram- 
thrust at the enemy’s steamer Vichshiirg, which lay at one of the wharves, 
and damaged her badly; a second attempt to ram was prevented by a con- 
flagration in the cotton bales which Ellet had placed around his deck. These 
were quickly pitched overboard, the ram dashed past the lower batteries, 
and though struck a dozen times by the enemy’s shot, in an hour or two she 
was ready for active operations and started down the river. 

For once the Confederates were fairly taken by surprise, and before they 
knew of his approach, Ellet had run down one hundred miles to the Red 
River and pounced upon three heavily laden store-ships. These were burned, 
and the Queen, ascending again until near Vicksburg, coaled from a barge 
which Porter had set adrift the night before, and which had passed the bat- 
teries without mishap. A tender was also found in the De Soto, a little ferry- 
boat captured by the army. With her the Queen started on February 10th 
on a second raid, burning and destropng as occasion offered. Without meet- 
ing any serious opposition, this novel expedition proceeded down the Missis- 
sippi, up the Red River, down the Atchafalaya, and back again, then farther 
up the Red River. The Confederate ram Wehh, which was regarded as 
its most dangerous antagonist, was nowhere to be seen. But the catastrophe 
was coming. On the 14th, some fifty miles from the river-mouth, Ellet cap- 
tured a transport, the JEJra No. 5. Leaving her at this point, the Queen 
hastened up again, followed hy the De Soto, hut in rounding a bend of the 
river she ran aground under a 4-gun battery, whose fire made havoc with 
her, finally cutting her steam-pipe. Part of the crew made for the De Soto 
m a boat, and the remainder, Ellet among them, jumped overboard on cotton 
bales, and drifted down the stream. Upon reaching the JEra, the De Soto, 
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wMch had lost her rudder, was burned, the floating contingent was picked 
iijDj and the prize, now manned by the crews of the abandoned vessels, made 
her way to the Mississippi. 

Shortly before this Porter had sent down the iron-clad Indkmolcij under 
Lieutenant-Commander George Brown, to support Ellet in his isolated posi- 
tion. She had passed Yicksburg and Warrenton at night wuthout a scratch, 

and descending the river 
met the JEra coming up. 
Both vessels continued 
on their way, the JEra to 
Vicksburg, and the Indi- 
amla to the mouth of 
Eed Eiver, where she lay 
for three days. She then 
moved up toward Vicks- 
burg, the two coal barges 


which she had brought with 
her being lashed alongside. 

While she was working slowly 
up, the Confederates, who had 
meantime repaired the Queen, 
fitted out an expedition com- 
posed of their prize, together 
with the Wehl) and two 
cotton-clad steamers. These 
followed the Inclianola and 
overtook her a short distance 
below Warrenton. Engaging 
her at night, which gave them peculiar advantages, they succeeded in ram- 
ming her seven times, disabling her steering gear, and opening at last one 
gi’eat hole in her side. The Union vessel, reduced to a sinking condition, was 
then run ashore and surrendered. 

A day or two later, Porter, whose buoyancy of spirit never deserted him, 
set adrift from his anchorage a dummy-monitor, constructed out of a coal- 
barge surmounted by barrels. The incident was in the nature of a stupen- 
dous joke, but it had very practical results. The dummy passed the Vicksburg 
batteries under a terrific fire. When the Queen of the West, acting as a picket 
to the grounded Indian ola, &a,w this new antagonist coming she only stopped 
to give the alarm, and fled down the river. The supposed monitor stuck fast 
a mile or two above the Indianola, but the Confederate officer in charge of 
the work on board the latter did not wait- for an attack, but set fire to the 
recent prize, which was in great part destroyed. 
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Less tliaii three weeks after, on tlif‘ litli of Mareli, Farragut ran the bat- 
teries at Port Hudson. ☆ Most of Ins fleet, luclnding the Flh luuoi/d, Mouun- 
gnhdu^ Ciejiesn^ and Kiuco^ failed to get through, and the was 

burnt ; J hut the Hai tfo) d and Albatross made the passage, and, coming up 
to Vicksburg, communicated with the vessels above. At Farragut’s request, 
Heneral Ellet sent two of his rams, the Lancaster and SiviLe) land, to join the 
Htt} tfo) d. The Lancaster was sunk in passing the batteries, but the Switse} - 
land managed to get through. From this time the Union forces tetamed 
control of the mouth of the Eed River and the adjacent waters of the 
Mississippi. 

The navy was now called upon to cooperate with General Grant’s plan of 
attacking Yicksbui’g by the left and rear. Porter rapidly made his prepara- 
tions to descend the river, and on the night of April 16th started with seven 
of his iron-clads, the Benton, Lafayette, and Tiiscumhia, and the Eads gun-boats 
CarondeJet, Louisville, Mound City, and Fittshu) yli. The ram General Pi ice and 
three transports laden with stores accompanied the fleet. The passage was 
one of the most brilliant and successful of the many dashes of this kind that 
were made on the river. Some of the vessels lost the coal-barges which they 
carried alongside, and all met with various mischances and damages, but the 
only casualty of importance was the sinking of one of the transports. About 
a week later six more transports ran the batteries. Of these also one was 
sunk. 

From now on to the fall of Vicksburg, for over two months, Porter was in 
command of three detached fleets, acting from three distinct bases of opera- 
tion — one the squadron which had remained above Vicksburg, and which was 


^ In a letter to the editors Eeai-Admiral T A. 
Jenkins says, in reference to Farragut’s plan of an 
attack on Poit Hudson 

“ Tlie great importance, not to say necessity, of co- 
operation by a part of the military forces, in so fai, at 
the least, as to cause a diveision upon the enemy's reai , 
was decided upon, whereupon the commanding general 
(Banks) was conferred with with great frequency, until 
at last in the eaily part of March, 1863, it was arranged 
that a considerable force (8(X)0 or 10,000) of all arms 
should lendezvous at Baton Rouge, pieparatory to 
moving to the lear of the Poit Hudson woiks, a little 
time before the vessels should move from Poplai Island, 
which lay jnst out of range of the Port Hudson heavy 
guns After a leview of the military forces at Baton 
Rouge, and after Admiial Pairagut had attended to the 
minutest details of inspection of the vessels,— the re- 
moval of the sick, the necessary changes of olHeers and 
men, and last, hut most difficult at that time, the em- 
ployment of a sufficient number of competent nver 
inlots,— the vessels got underway in their usual Older of 
steaming, led by the Hartford, and stood up to Poplai 
Island, where the ns&ex and the bomb-vessels were lying 
Duiing a biief stay here, the commanders of the vessels 
weie called on board and their instructions were re- 
peated to them Every contingency, even the most mi- 
nute, every casualty that could or might happen, was 
discussed, and proposed remedies pointed out On the 
night of the 14th of March, at dark, eversdihing was pre- 
pared for a quiet, and it was hoped unperceived, move- 
ment of the vessels up the rivei Near the last moment 
before the actual firing commenced, Admiral Parragut’s 
attention was called to an approaching river steamer 
with flaring hghts and steain-whistles blowing He was 


calm, butthe lights and noise of the little steamer ruffled 
bim a good deal He saw at once that the enemy’s atten- 
tion had been specially called to him and his httle squad- 
ron The commander of the steamer came within speak- 
ing distance, repoitmgthat General Banks’s army was 
within ‘ five miles of the rear of the Poit Hudson woiks ' 
That was all The Burifoi d moved up against a current 
of three to five knots, while her greatest speed was not 
exceeding se\ en knots The noise and flaring lights of 
the messenger steamei had evidently put the enemy on 
both sides of the iiverou the aleit, for a shot from one of 
the enemy’s lower batteiies soon whistled liaimlessly 
overhead, and, as if by magic, at the next moment the 
piles of pine-knots placed on the right bank of the liver 
blazed up, illuminating for a time tbe entire breadth of 
the liver, making the dark hulls of tbe vessels as they 
passed between tbe immense piles of burning pine a 
taiget for the Port Hudson guuneis The smoke of the 
guns m battery and on shiiiboaid soon obscmed these 
hghts, and the darkness of Erebus and the noises of 
Pandemonium followed and continued, until the Harf- 
/oi'd, with her little cockle-shell consort {the, Albatross) 
anchored out of range of the enemy’s guns, abieast of a 
huge pine-knot flie, to winch the rebels before leaving 
added a smaE wooden building ” 

J The passed the lower Ibatteries, hut, 

niTiTimg at high speed, struck on the spit opposite 
Port Hudson Failing after half an hour to get her 
off, and being under fire of three batteries, Captain 
Melaneton Smith had the sick and wounded taken 
off with the crew, and then set fire to the ship At 
Sam she floated off, drifting through the fleet, 
and half an hour later blew np — Editors 
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now to operate along the Yazoo Eiver, the second that which had passed the 
batteries and was occupied with the ri-ver from Vicksburg 25 miles or more to 
Grrand Griilf, and the third the vessels in Red River Porter moved from one 
to the other as occasion required. His first duty lay at Grrand Gulf, which 
was really the southern extremity of the Vicksburg forts. The batteries 
were well armed, and one hundred or more feet above the river. On the 29th 
of xipnl the seven iron-clads of the lower fleet engaged them for four hours, 
silencing them, but not destroying the guns. As the elevation of the bat- 
teries made it imjiossible for the fleet to capture them, the army was landed 
lower down the river, which resulted in the evacuation of Grand Gulf on the 
3d of May. 

As Grant advanced into the interior. Porter turned his attention to the Red 
River. For the last fortnight Parragut had been blockading the river with 


3}. Eear-Admiral Henry Walke Tvntes as follows 
to the editors regarding this engagement, in which 
he commanded the Lafayette 

“To one appioaclnng Grand Gulf on the river from the 
northward, sis miles above, Bald Head presents a very 
foimidable appearance Eiamg abinptly 180 feet, sur- 
lounded by hills higher stdl, and with the wide gulf 
beneath, it is not unlike a little Gibraltar, as it is called 
Heie the river turns due west, and the principal fortifi- 
cation was on the Point of Rocks, a precipitous bluff 
about fifty feet high, at the foot of Bald Head Thiee- 
quaiters of a mile east of it is the mouth of Big Black 
River, which was defended with two 8-inch Colmnbiads 
Here the gulf is about a mile and a half wide, and two 
hundred yaids north or in front of the Point of Rocks 
theie is a shoal which becomes an island at low water 
The lowei fort of heavy guns was thiee-quarters of a 
mile west of Bald Head and fom hundred yards from 
the rivei, and sixty feet above the rivei at its oidinary 
level The battery on the Point of Rocks mounted two 
lOO-pounder rifles, one 64-pounder shell gun, and one 30- 
pounder rifle A sunken road connected this fort with 
the batteries below Seven or eight guns of smaller and 
various caliber were mounted on high points between 
them The lower f oi t mounted one lOO-poimder rifle, two 
8-inch shell guns, and two 32-pounders 

“ The fleet, under Rgar-Admiral Portei, got into line at 
7 30 A M of the 29th, steaming down to the Grand Gulf 
batteries, the Pittsburgh, Lieutenant W R Hoel, lead- 
ing, then the Louisville, Lieutenant-Commander E K 
Owen, Garondetel, Lieutenant J M. Murphy, Mound 
Gitij, Lieutenant-Commander Byron Wilson (attack- 
ing the lower batteries), Lafayette, Captain Henry 
Walke , Renton, (flag-ship), Lieutenant J A Greer, and 
TnscnOTftia, Lieutenant-Commander J W Shiik, steam- 
ing slowly with a cunent of five oi six knots, 160 yards 
apart and 100 jaids from the shoie, except the La- 
fayette, which rounded to above the fort on the Point of 
Rocks, ran into the shoal watei, and took a flanking 
position 600 yards north-east from it The battle was 
commenced by the leading gun-boat, Pittsbw r/h. at 7 65 
A M. , the other gun-boats followed in succession four 
minutes after All the gmi-boats flied into the upper 
fort with their bow and broadside guns as they passed 
up or down The Pittsburgh rounded to opposite the 
battery of light guns half-way between the upper and 
lower batteries , ihe Louisville next below, the Garonde- 
let next, opposite the lowerbattery, and the Mound Oily 
just below the lower batteiy The flag-steamer Benton 
and the Tuscumbia gallantly opened Are close under the 
Point of Rocks at 8 15 with their bow and bioadside 
guns, rounded to, heading up the river, the enemy flnng 
on them with musketry At 9 a shell entered the Ben- 
ton’s starboard quarter, setting hei on fli'e , it was soon 
extmgmshed At 9 : 05 a shell from No 5 gun earned 


away the enemy’s flag-staff, at 10 the admiial made 
signal for the Lafayette to assist the boats below , at 
10 10 the Benton was caught m the eddy, in turning 
around she dropped fifteen hundred yard-s and then ran 
into shoie to turn aroimd with her head up stieam, 
contmuing the engagement, she steamed up to the bat- 
teries on the bluffs again At 12 25 the Benton went up 
the nvei to communicate with General Giant, who was 
on a tug above with three of McClernand’s divisions on 
transports 

“In the engagement the Benton filed 347 shot and 
shell, and was struck 47 times, neaily eveiy shot pene- 
trating her iron plating The Tuscumbia, following 
the Benton, engaged the upper batteries until noon 
She was obliged to drop out of action about noon, and 
landed about four miles below Grand Gulf, havmg been 
struck by shot, shell, grape, and shiapnel eighty- 
one tunes, two shells havmg exploded inside her 
turret. As the Lafayette approached the uppei 
battery at 8 15 a m , ahead of the Benton and 
Tuscumbia, she fiied 11-moh and 9-inch shell into it, 
but in turning to take her position on the othei side 
of the port, she was whiiled around so quickly 
between the swift current and the counter-cur- 
rent, that her gunners could not get good ami with 
broadside guns, but as soon as she turned her, 100- 
poundei rifles on the battery m a flanking position in the 
eddy, every shell seemed to strike the maik, but even 
there it was dififlcult to hold her steady for good aim 
After flung 36 rounds, about 9AM her H-mch bow 
guns weie turned upon the foit and fired with such pre- 
cision that we expected to silence it, as then flie was 
dying away This was the position our whole sqnadi on 
should have taken, but it was not known that that iiart 
of the gulf was navigable The heaviest guns of the 
enemy could point to the northward and westward, but 
not to the eastward, wheie the Lafayette was exempt 
from that terrible battering which the Benton and Tus- 
cumbia received, while they were revolnng at the mercy 
of the currents, m constant danger of runnmg ashore 

“At 9 20 A M the adimral made a preconcerted signal 
for the Lafayette to go to the assistance of the gim-hoats 
at the lower batteries, thinking no doubt that his two 
heaviest vessels could silence the uppei fort This move 
was not after the lowei hattenes were silenced (as has 
been stated), but about two hours before The Lafay- 
ette proceeded immediately with all speed and rounded 
to about 10 A M. opposite the lower battery She joined 
battle with the giiii-hoats there, firing her ll-inch shell 
fiom her bow guns into it and to bring her head up 
stream and her starboard side guns to bear on it quickly 
The pilot ran her low into the hank of the river under 
the fort. She continued flrmg with the starboaid broad- 
side guns within five bundled yards of the lowei foit, 
and with the othei gun-boats continued firing on the 
lower batteries, enfid.admg the upper fort until 11 30, 
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the Hartford and Albatross^ a service of great importance in view of the active 
operations on foot along the river, and at the end of that time he was 
Joined by a detached force of gun-boats which had been operating in the 
Teche, and which had reached Eed Eiver through the Atchafalaya. Banks 
was then moving against Alexandria, and a light squadron was formed to go 
up and cooperate with him. At this Juncture Porter arrived with three iron- 
clads, and with these and a part of Farragut’s detached squadron he steamed 
up- to Alexandria, where Banks arrived on May 7th. After dealing out the 
Eed Eiver and its tributary the Black, and destroying much property, the 
expedition returned, Banks going to Port Hudson and Porter returning to 
his old station above Vicksburg. 

The Yazoo Eiver now became for a short time the central point of Porter’s 
operations. Hothing had been done there since December except a demon- 
stration during the attack of April 29-30 on Grand Gulf, which, though con- 
ducted with spirit and gallantry, was really only a feint to prevent the enemy 
from reenforcing his works below Vicksburg. In the fortnight that had 
elapsed, however. Grant’s environment of the town on the east had cut off 
Haynes’s Bluff and the whole Yazoo VaUey above it. Porter immediately 
sent up the He Kalb, Choctaw, and four light-draughts under Lieutenant-Oom- 

wlien the lower batteries were silenced, and all the gun- bore in front of the fort. The Pittsburgh remained in 
boats, excepttbe Pittsburgh, steamed close to andi)as8ed her original position, raking it wltb her bow guns from 
the Point of Kooks (wbickbaduot been silenced), raking the west. The enemy, thus involved, fought desper- 
itwith their bow guns. The jBeutow had just then gone ately to the last; their gnus, ceasing one by one at 
up the river. ■ long intervals, were at last silent; whereupon the 

“ The remainder of the squadron continued firing on admiral made signal for Ms squadron to foUow his 
the upper foit. The Lafayette took her former position, motions. But the fort, as if to give us notice that it was 
flanking the fort. The Louisville, Mound City, and not silenced, fired the last gun after we had started to 
Garondelet steamed around in a circle, firing as they go up the river.” 
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mander K. E. Breese to open communication. Pushing on to Haynes’s Bluff 
the I)e Kail)., Lieutenant-Commander John G. Walker, in advance, it was 
found that evacuation had ali*eady begun, and the small force left in the 
works hastily abandoned them. The fortifications were of great strength and 
covered a large area. On the 20th Walker with the De Kalb and Choctaw 
and three of the light-draughts, steamed up to Yazoo City. The work of 
destruction, begun by the retreating enemy, was completed by the gun-boats. 
The navj^-yard, a large and well-equipped estabhshment, and the only one 
now remaining to the Confederates, with its mills and machine-shops and its 
stores of lumber, was burned, as were also three formidable vessels then in 
course of construction. A second expedition under Walker, a few days later, 
struck out into the tributary streams, the Sunflower, Eollmg Poi’k, and ihe 
smaller bayous, burning the transports that had taken refuge there. Several 
steamers were sunk by the enemy on Walker’s approach, and three were cap- 
tured and burnt by his vessels. Navigation in the Yazoo Yalley was broken 
up, and the destruction of military supplies and provisions was enormous. 

Dming Grant’s assault on the 22d of May, the fleet below Yicksburg kept 
up a heavy fire on the hiU and water batteries, and during the siege the 
mortar-boats were incessantly at work, shelling the city and the batteries. 
From time to time the gun-boats joined in the bombardment, notably on May 
27th and June 20th. On the first of these occasions, the Cincinnati, Lieutenant 
George M. Bache, engaged alone the battery on Fort Hill, the principal work 
above Yicksburg, while the other iron-clads, under Commander Woodworth, 
were similarly occupied below. The fire from the upper battery was too much 
for the Cincinnati, which sank not far from the shore, losing a considerable 
number of her crew. On the second occasion three heavy guns mounted 
on scows were placed in position on the point opposite Yicksburg, where 
they did good execution under Lieutenant- Commander F. M. Eamsay, enfi- 
lading the rifle-pits in front of Sherman’s position and rendermg them unten- 
able. The lower squadron also took part in this bombardment. In addition 
to the work of the squadron afloat, when the army called for siege-guns 
thirteen heavy cannon were landed from the gun-boats and placed in posi- 
tion in the rear of Yicksburg, where they were constantly and efficiently 
worked by naval crews, first under Selfridge, and later under Walker. At 
the same time the squadron was engaged in the duty of patrollmg the rivers, 
keeping open lines of communication, convoying transports, and cooperating 
with troops in beating off the enemy at detached points. 

On the 25th of May Banks, who had returned with his army from Alexan- 
dria, had invested Port Hudson, which had been subjected for several nights 
previous to a bombardment from the Essex and the mortar flotilla, under 
Commander Caldwell. During the month of June a naval battery of 9-inch 
guns, under Lieutenant-Commander Edward Terry of Richmond, rendered 
efficient service in the siege operations. On the 8th of July Port Hudson 
surrendered and the Mississippi was now clear of obstructions to its mouth. 

Besides the mam operations at Yicksburg and Port Hudson, the navy had 
been occupied from time to time in detached bodies at other points. A cut-off, 
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at the mouth of the Ai’kansas, ingeniously made by Selfridge in April, had 
contributed materially to the facility of operations at that' place. In May 
Lieutenant-Commander Wilson in the Mound City effectually destroyed a 
water-battery at Warreuton. In June an attack was made on Milliken’s Bend 
by Confederate troops from Arkansas under Taylor, and the garrison was 
driven from their works to the levee. At this critical moment Eamsay, 
in the Chocfait^ turned his guns on the successful assailants, and though 

unable to see the enemy on account 
of the intervening bank, he hailed 
the troops on shore to ascertain their 
position; and so well placed were the 
hundred or more shell and shrapnel 
that he fired that the Confederates 
were soon in full retreat. 

Finally, on the 4th of July, the 
day of the fall of Vicksburg, Gleneral 
Holmes made his attack on Helena 
[see pp. 455-6] with a force of about 
8000 men, then garrisoned by 4000 
under B. M. Prentiss. The enemy 
had placed batteries in opposition 
above and below the town, and, mak- 
ing a spirited attack in front, suc- 
ceeded in carrying a portion of the 
outlying works. The garrison fought 
stubbornly, but were heavily out- 
numbered. The wooden gun-boat 
Tyler, under Lieutenant-Comman- 
der James M. Prichett, had been covering the approach by the old town 
road, but seeing the strategic points of the enemy’s position, Prichett with 
masterly skill placed his vessel where her bow and stern guns could reach 
the batteries above and below, while her broadside enfiladed the ravines 
down which the enemy was pouring in masses. The gun-boat’s rapid 
discharge of shrapnel and shell told heavily upon the Confederates, who, 
after sustaining it for a time, fled in disorder, Prentiss’s men pursuing them 
with the bayonet. The destructive fire of the Tyler caused an unusually 
severe loss. 

The fall of Vicksburg was followed by successful gun-boat raids, one in 
July under Selfridge in the Bed, Black, and Tensas rivers, the other in 
August under Bache in White River. General Herron and Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Walker also proceeded up the Yazoo and retook Yazoo City, but 
with the loss of the He Kalb, destroyed by torpedoes near Yazoo City. [See 
p. 580.] The vessel sank in fifteen minutes, but all hands were saved. 
Porter accepted the misfortune with that true understanding of the business 
of war which had been the secret of so much of his success — that without 
taking risks you cannot achieve results. 
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T he regular monotony ot the Rloekatle ot Mo- 
bile by tbe West Gulf squadron ivas intei- 
lupted only by tbe two successful passages ot tbe 
0/efo or P/ojidu, under Commander J N Maffitt, 
C S N , past the blockading squadron, inward on 
the 4th of September, 1802, and outward on the 
16th of January, IS 03. The first passage was 
made in broad daylight, under the disguise of an 
English gun-vessel, at a time when the 0/eto was 
short-handed, the captain and ciewill, and the bat- 
tery incapable of resistance As a bold dash, it 
was hardly paralleled during the war The second 
passage was made at night, without disguise, after 
the squadron had received full warning, and had 
been reenforced specially to capture the cruiser. 

On the Texas coast the blockade was only of 
moderate efbcieney, and in the summer of 1862 
Farragut determined to conveit it at the prmcipal 
points into an occupation "With this object, he 
sent out three expeditions The first, under Aeting- 
Lieutenant J W Kittredge, successfully attacked 
Corpus Christi August 1 Gth-1 Sth, but having no 
troops to hold the place withdrew to the bay 
The second expedition, composed of the Kensinq- 
ton and Rachel Seaman, imder Acting-Master Fred- 
erick Crocker, was sent in September to Sabine 
Pass, a point of great importance in blockade- 
running operations on account of the neighboring 
railroad, and at that time under purely formal 
blockade. Crocker ascended the river, captured 
the fort at Sabine City, destroyed the railroad 
bridge, and broke up a Confederate camp Raids 
in the passes resulted in the capture of the steamer 
Dan and the schooner Telocity, which were left 
with the Rachel Seaman to maintain the blockade 
The third and most important expedition, under 
Commander W B Renshaw, composed of the 
ferry-boats West-field and Clifton, the latter under 
Lieutenant-Commander R L Law; the Harriet 
Lane, Commander J M Wainwright, and the 
Oicasco, Lieutenant-Commander John Guest, took 
possession of Galveston in October without a con- 
flict. Colonel Burrell, with only 260 men, was 
sent to Jbold the town The flotilla, which carried 
a heavy armament, was disposed about the harbor 
and bay, and held the town for two months, but 
without proper precautions against attack. 

At daybreak on the 1st of January, 1863, Gen- 
eral Magruder, commanding the Confederate forces 
in Texas, made a vigorous attack on the city The 
bridge by which alone troops could march to the 
town, and which might easily have been destroyed, 
was left unguarded The Confederates, early in 
the night, planted batteries unobserved just out- 
side the town, and abreast of the Hat net Lane, 
which lay in a narrow channel near the shore. A 
little farther to the eastward, abreast of the town, 
were the gun-boat Sachem and the yacht CmypJieus 
A mile farther down the bay were the Clifton and 
Oicasco, and two miles away the Westfield, Een- 
shaw’s vessel. The enemy had two eotton-clad 


steamer',, the Itayon City and Heptiine, the first car- 
lying a iifled 32-pounder, and the second two how- 
itzeis Each had from l.^O to 300 sharp-shooters. 

Of the vessels the Hanut Lane bore the brunt 
of the attack, the Oauico being the only one of her 
consoits that lent any assistance The Bayou 
rifle burst at the thud fire, aud the Neyitune 
stove in her bow in an attempt to ram, and sank 
on the flats The Bayou City then ran alongside 
the Haiuet Lane and opened a withering musketiy 
fire from behind the eotton-bales, m which Com- 
mander "Wainwright w^as killed aud his first-lieu- 
tenant, Lea, mortally wounded The Confederates 
then carried the Lane by boarding, the offieei in 
command surrendering without serious attempt at 
resistance Hostilities w'ere now suspended await- 
ing au answer from Renshaw to the demand for a 
smuender ot all the \essels The Clijton earned 
this message to tbe Wcstjielcl, and took back Een- 
shaw’s refusal, after which she executed her orders, 
which were to take the vessels out of the harbor 
Meantime the enemy had moved up their lines 
BuiTell surrendered the town, and the Westfield, 
gettmg agiound, was set on fiie at Renshaw’s 
order, and blew up prematurely, killing Renshaw 
and several of his men Law, of the Clifton, now 
the senior officer, immediately steamed away, and 
the blockade was raised (See also pp. 686-7 ) 

On the Sth the blockade was resumed by Com- 
modore Bell, with the BiooMyn, Ratteias, and 
several gun-boats. On the 11th the Mattel as -was 
sent after the Alahama, supposed to be abloekade- 
nmner The Alalama, after drawing the Hatter as 
away from her consorts, sank her in a fifteen- 
minute fight. 

On the 21st of January the blockading force at 
Sabine Pass, composed of the sailing-ship Mor mnq 
Light, and the schooner Velocity, was attacked by 
two cotton-clad steamers, and, being unable to 
manoeuvre, suiTendered. The blockade was le- 
sumedthe next Jay by tbe London and Cayuga 

After the fall of Port Hudson, General Banks 
took up the question of Texas His fiist jilan was 
to land at Sabine Pass and strike the railroad 
The expedition was composed of troops under 
Franklm, and the Clifton, Sachem, Granite City, 
and Anszona under Lieutenant Crocker On the 
8tb of September the gun-boats moved up the pass 
to attack the enemy’s fort The Chfton ran ashore, 
and soon after got a shot m her hoiler The 
Sachenfs boiler also was penetrated, and both ves- 
sels surrendered after heavy loss The remainder 
retreated. 

Banks now decided to attack Texas near the Rio 
Grande, and Ins troops, escorted by the Monon- 
qahela and other vessels under Commander J. H 
Strong, landed at Brazos November 2d Browns- 
ville, Corpus Christi, Aransas, and Fort Esperanza 
at Pass Cavallo, were captured, but owing to the 
lack of troops to hold the various points, no fur- 
ther operations were attempted. 


JSeeVol II, p 13 
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BY HER. COMMANDER, ISAAC N BROWN, CVPTAIN, C S N 

AFTER the Appomattox capitiilatioiij the oh&erv- the forest in ninety dajs We were not a day too 
-CL anee of which, nobly maintained by Geneial soon, tor the now lapid fall of the liver ren- 
Grant, crowns him as the humane man of the age, dered it necessary for us to assume the offensive 
I took to the plow, as a better implement of re- without w aiting for the apparatus to bend the 
construction than the pen, and if I take up the railway iron to the curve of our quarter and stern, 
latter now, it is that justice may be done to the and to the angles of the pilot-house Though 
men and the memory of the men of the AjAnnsas there was little thought of showing the former, 

On the 2Stli of May, lbt)2, I leceived at Yicks- the weakest part, to the enemy, w'e tacked boiler- 
burg a telegraphic order horn the Navy Depart- plate iron over it for appeaianee’ sake, and 
ment at Richmond to “proceed to Greenwood, very imperfectly covered the pilot-house shield 
Miss , and assume command of the Confederate with a double thickness of one-inch bar iron 
gun-boat ^iAa?iS«s, and finish and equip thatves- Onr engines’ twin screws, one under each qnar- 
sel without regard to expenditure of men or ter, woiked up to eight miles an hour in still water, 
money” I knew that such a vessel had been which promised about half that speed when turned 
under construction at Memphis, but I had not against the current of the mam river We had at 
heaid till then of her escape from the general flist some trust m these, not having discovered the 
wreck of om? Mississippi River defenses Gieen- way they soon showed of stopping on the center 
wood IS at the head of the Yazoo River, 160 miles at wiong times and places, and as they never 
by nver from Yazoo City It being the season of both stopped of themselves at the same time, the 
overflow, I found my new eommand four miles effect was, when one did so, to turn the vessel 
fi’om dry land Her condition was not eneourag- round, despite the rudder. Once, in the presence 
mg The vessel was a mere hull, without armor , of the enemy, we made a circle, while trying to 
the engines were apart , guns without carnages make the automatic stopper keep time with its 
were lymg about the deck, a poition of the rail- sister-screw 

road non intended as armor was at the bottom of The Kansas now appealed as if a small sca- 
the river, and the other and far greater pait was gomgvessel had been cut down to the water’s edge 
to be sought for in the interior of the eonntry at both ends, leaving a box for guns amidships The 
Taking a day to fish up the sunken iron, I had the straight sides of the box, a foot in thickness, had 
Ai'kansas towed to Yazoo City, where the bills over them one layer of railway iron, the ends 
reach the nvei Here, though we were within closed by timbei one foot square, planked across 
fifty miles of the Umon fleets, there was the possi- by six-meh strips of oak, were then covered by one 
bihty of equipment. Within a very short time course of railway iron laid np and down at an 
after reaching Yazoo City we had two hundred angle of thirty-five degrees These ends deflected 
men, chiefly from the nearest detachment of the overhead all missiles striking at short range, but 
army, at work on the deck’s shield and hull, while would have been of little security under a plunging 
fourteen blacksmith foiges were diawn from the fire. This shield, flat on top, covered with plank 
neighboring plantations and placed on the bank to and half-iueh iron, was pierced for 1 0 guns — 3 in 
hasten the iron-work. Extemporized diillmg-ma- each broadside and 2 forwaid and aft The large 
chines on the steamer Cajntol worked day and smoke-stack came through the top of the shield, 
night fitting the railway iron for the bolts which and the pilot-house was raised about one foot above 
were to fasten it as armor This iron was brought the shield level Through the latter led a small tin 
from many points to the nearest railroad station tube by which to convey orders to the pilot. J The 
and thence twenty-five miles by wagons. The battery was respectable for that period of the war • 
trees were yet growing from which the gun-ear- 2 8-inch 64-poundGrs at the bows, 2 rifled 32s 
nages had to be made— the most dififioult work of (old smooth-bores banded and rifled) astern , and 
all, as such vehicles had never been built m Missis- 2 100-ponnder Columbiads and a 0-ineh naval gun 
sippi I made a contract with two gentlemen of m each broadside, — 1 0 guns in all, which, under 
Jackson to pay each his own pnce for the full ofl&cers formerly of the United States service, could 
number of ten. The executive officer, Mr Stevens, be relied on for good work, if we could find the 
gave the matter his particular attention, and in men to load and fire. We obtained over 100 good 
time, along with the geneial equipment, we ob- men from the naval vessels lately on the Missis- 
tamed five good carriages from each eontiaetor sippi, and abont 60 Missourians from the command 
This fimshing, armoring, arming, and eqmpment of GeneralJeff Thompson These had never served 
of the A'l Ttansas within five weeks’ workmg-time at great guns, but on trial they exhibited in their 
under the hot summer sun, from which we were new service the cool courage natural to them on 
unsheltered, and under the depressmg thought laud They were worthily commanded, under the 
that there was a deep channel, of but six hours’ orders of our first lieutenant, by Captain Harris, 
steaming between us and the Federal fleet, whose Om* officers were Lieutenants Stevens, Gnmball, 
guns were within hearing, was perhaps not mfenor Gift, Barbot, Wharton, and Read, all of the old 
under all the circumstances to the renowned effort service, and Chief Engineer City, Acting Masters 
of Oliver Hazard Perry in cutting a fine ship from Milliken and Phillips, of the Volunteer Navy, and 

i In tins action 68 shot-holes were made in the stack, and 4 mmie-balls passed through the tin tube.— I N B. 
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BUILDING THE “ABKANSAS.” 


Midshipmen Seales, E. H. Baeot, Tyler, and H. 
Cenas. The only trouble they ever gave me was 
to keep them from running the Arkansas into the 
Union fleet before we were ready for battle. On 
the 12th of July we sent our mechanics ashore, 
took our Missourians on board, and dropped below 
Satartia Bar, within five hours of the Mississippi. 
I now gave the executive officer a day to organize 
and exercise his men. 

The idea exists that we made “a run,” or “a 
raid,” or in some way an “attack by surprise” 
upon the Union fleet. I have reason to think that 
we were expected some hours before we came. 4 . 

On Monday A. M., July 14th, 1862, we started 
from Satartia. Fifteen miles below," at the mouth 
of Sunflower Eiver, we found that the steam from 
our imperfect engines and boiler had penetrated 
our forward magazine and wet our powder so as 
to render it unflt for use. We were just opposite 
the site of an old saw-mill, where the opening in 
the forest, dense everywhere else, admitted the 
sun’s rays. The day was clear and very hot ; we 

5 . Dabney M. Seales was from the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis ; be distinguisbed bimself afterward in tbe 
Shenandoah, and is now a prominent lawyer of Mem- 
pbis.— I. N. B. 

4 . A Federal letter relating to tbe Arkansas, and evi- 
dently press correspondence, was captured by Confed- 
erates at Greenville, Miss. It began by saying, “Dast 
nigbt at 10 o’clock [it seems to bave been written on 
tbe day of tbe combat] two deserters from Grandpr^.’s 
sbarp-sbooters at tbe Yazoo, who bad stolen a sMff, came 
alongside tbe admiral’s ship, the Sartford, and reported 
that tbe Arkansas bad cut tbe raft and wonld be down 
at dayUgbt to attack tbe fleet. Upon this a council of 


made fast to the bank, head down-stream, landed 
our wet powder (expecting the enemy to heave in 
sight every moment), spread tarpaulins over the 
old saw-dust and our powder over these. By con- 
stant shaking and turning we got it hack to the 
point of ignition before the sun sank helow the 
trees, when, gathering it up, we crowded all that 
we could of it into the after magazine and re- 
sumed our way, guns cast loose and men at q.uar- 
ters, expecting every moment to meet the enemy. 
I had some idea of their strength, General Van 
Bom, commanding our forces at Vicksburg, having 
written to me two days before that there were then, 
I think he said, thirty-seven men-of-war in sight 
and more up the river. Near dark we narrowly 
escaped the destruction of onr smoke-stack from 
an immense overhanging tree. From this disaster 
we were saved hy young Grimhall, who sprang 
from the shield to another standing tree, with 
rope’s-end in hand, and made it fast. We anchored 
near Haynes’s Bluff at midnight and rested till 3 
A. M., when we got up anchor for the fleet, hoping 

war was immediately [that nigbt] called on board tbe 
Hartford,^’ etc., etc. Tbe same letter, bearing every 
internal evidence of truth and sincerity, went on to say, 
“At daylight [following tbe nigbt council] tbebttle tug 
which [Admiral] Davis had sent up tbe Yazoo as a look- 
out came down like a streak of lightning, screaming, 
‘ The Arkansas is coming ! Tbe Arkansas is coming ! ’ ” 
and then follows tbe account of excitement and prep- 
aration. Now all this may bave been only in tbe 
imagination of tbe correspondent, but there was a de- 
tachment of our sbarp-sbooters Under Captain Grand- 
prd at the raft, and we did out and pass through it as 
stated. [See also p. 656.] —I. N. B. 







THE COOTEDERATE RAM “ARKANSAS,” ALONGSIDE THE -DNION GUN-BOAT “ CARONDELET.” 


to be -with it at sunrise, but before it was light we 
ran ashore andlost an hoiu’ in getting again afloat. 
At sunrise we gained Old Eiver — a lake caused 
by a ‘‘cut-off” from the Mississippi; the Yazoo 
enters this at the north curve, and, mingling its 
deep waters with the wider expanse of the lake, 
after a union of ten miles, breaks through a nar- 
row strip of land, to lose itself Anally in the Mis- 
sissippi twelve miles above Vicksburg. We were 
soon to find the fleet midway between these points, 
but hid from both by the curved and wooded east- 
ern shore. As the sun rose clear and fiery out of 
the lake on our left, we saw a few miles ahead, 
under full steam, three Federal vessels in line 
approaching. These, as we afterward discovered, 
were the iron-clad Carondelet, Captain Henry 
Walke,J the wooden gun-boat Tyler, Lieutenant 
William Gwin, and a ram, the Queen of the West, 
Lieutenant James M. Hunter, Directing our pilot 
to stand for the iron-clad, the center vessel of the 
three, I gave the order not to fire our bow guns, 
lest by doing so we should diminish our speed, 
relying for the moment upon our broadside guns 
to keep the ram and the Tyler from gaming our 
quarter, which they seemed eager to do. I had 
determined, despite om’ want of speed, to try the 
ram or iron prow upon the foe, who were gallantly 
approaching ; but when less than half a mile sepa- 
rated us, the Garondelet a wildly aimed bow 
gun, backed round, and went from tbe Arkansas at 
a speed which at once perceptibly increased the 
space between us. The Tyler and ram followed 


this movement of the iron-clad, and the stern guns 
of the Carondelet and the were brisldy served 
on us. Grimball and Gift, with their splendid 
sixty-fours, were now busy at their work, while 
Barbot and Wharton watched for a chance shot 
abeam. Read chafed in silence at his rifles. The 
whole crew was under the immediate direction 
of the first lieutenant, Henry Stevens, a re- 
ligions soldier, of the Stonewall Jackson type, 
who felt equally safe at all times and places. I 
was on the shield directly over our how guns, and 
could see their shot on the way to the Carondelet, 
and with my glasses I thonght that I could see the 
white wood under her armor. This was satisfac- 
tory, for I knew that no vessel afloat could long 
stand rapid raking by 8-inch shot at such short 
range. We soon began to gain on the chase, yet 
from time to time I had to steer first to starboard, 
then to port, to keep the inquisitive consorts of the 
Carondelet from inspecting my boiler-plate armor. 
This gave the nearer antagonist an advantage, but 
before he could improve it he would be again 
brought ahead. While our shot seemed always to 
hit his stern and disappear, his missiles, striking 
our inclined shield, were deflected over my head 
and lost in air. I received a severe contusion on 
the head, but this gave me no concern after I had 
failed to find any brains mixed with the handful of 
clotted blood which I drew from the wound and 
examined. A moment later a shot from the Tyler 
struck at my feet, penetrated the pilot-house, and, 
cutting off a section of the wheel, mortally hurt 


I Tlie eoinmander of the Carondelet and I had been friends in the old navy and messmates on li voyage 
aronud the world.— I. N. B. 
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Cliief Pilot Hodges aii<l disabled our Yazoo Eiver 
pilot, Shacklett. who was at the moment nmeli 
needed, our Mississii)pi pilots knowiug nothing of 
Old Eiver. James Brady, a Missourian of nerve 
and equal to the dutjq took the wheel, and I ordered 
him to “keep the ii'on-elad ahead,” All was going 
well, with a near prospect of carrying out my first 
intention of using the ram, this time at a gi*eat ad- 



CAPTAIN I, N. BROWN, C. S. N, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


vantage, for the stem of the Carondeleiw&s now the 
objective point, and she seemed to he going slow 
and unsteady. TJufortunately the T^ler also si owed/ 
so as to keep near his friend, and this brought us 
within easy range of his small-arms. I saw with 
some concern, as I was the only visible target out- 
side our shield, that they were firing by volleys. 

I ought to have told Stevens to hold off Grimball 
and Gift from the iron-clad till they could finish the 
Tyler, but neither in nor out of battle does one al- 
ways do the right thing. I was near the hatchway 
at the moment when a minie-ball, striking over 
my left temple, tumbled me down among the guns. 

I awoke as if from sleep, to find kind hands 
helping me to a place among the killed and 
wounded. I soon regained my place on the 
shield. I found the Carondelet still ahead, but 
much nearer, and both vessels entering the wil- 
lows, which grew out on the bar at the inner curve 
of the lake. To have run into the mud, we draw- 
ing 13 feet (the Carondelet only 6), would have 
ended the matter with the ArTcansas. The Caron- 
delefs position could only be accounted for by sup- 
posing her steering apparatus destroyed. \ The 
deep water was on our starboard bow, where at 
some distance I saw the lyier and the ram, as if 
awaiting our fm'ther entanglement. I gave the 
order “hard a-port and depress port guns.” So 
near were we to the chase that this action of the 
helm brought us alongside, and our port broadside 
caused her to heel to port and then roll back so 
deeply as to take the water over her deck forward 
\ Suck was tlie 


of the shifdd. Our crew, thinking her sinking, 
gave three hearty clicers. In swinging off we ex- 
posed our stern to fiie (.'aronddet’s broadside, and 
Bead at the same time got a chance with his rifles. 
The Carondelet did not return this tire of our broad- 
side and stern guns. Had she fired into our stern 
when we "were so neai‘, it would have destroyed or 
at least have disabled us. 

Though I stood within easy jiistol-shot, in xmi- 
form, uncovered, and evidently the commander of 
the Arkansas, no more notice was taken of me by 
the Carondelet than had been taken of my ship 
when, to escape running into the mud, I had ex- 
posed the Arkansas to being raked. Their ports 
W'ere closed, no flag was flying, not a man or 
officer was in view, not a sound or shot was heard. 
She was apparently “disabled.” 

We neither saw nor felt the Carondelet again, 
but turned toward the spiteful Tyler and the wary 
ram. As these were no longer a match for the 
Arkansas, they very properly took advantage of a 
speed double our own to gain the shelter of their 
fleet, the Tyler making good practice at us while 
in range with her pivot gun, and getting some 
attention in the same way from our bows. Under 
the ordinary eireumstanees of war we had just got 
through with a fair hotu’s work ; but knowing what 
was ahead of us, w'e had to regard it in the same 
light as our Missouri militia did, as “ a pretty smart 
skirmish.” 

On gaining the Mississippi, we saw no vessels but 
the two we had driven before us. While following 
these in the dmection of Vicksburg I had the oppor- 
tunity of inspec^tig engine and fire rooms, where 
I found engineers and firemen had been suffering 
under a temperature of 120° to 130°. The execu- 
tive officer, while attending to every other duty 
druing the recent filing, had organized a relief 
pai'ty from the men at the guns, who went down 
into the fire-room every fifteen minutes, the others 
coming up or being, in many instances, hauled up, 
exhausted in that time; in this way, by great 
care, steam was kept to service gauge, but in 
the conflict below the Are department broke down. 
The connection between furnaces and smoke-stack 
(technically called the breechings) were in this 
second conflict shot away, destroying the draught 
-and letting the flames come out into the shield, rais- 
ing the temperatm’e thereto 120°, while it had al- 
ready risen to 130° in the fire-room. It has been 
asked why the Arkansas was not used as a ram. 
The want of speed and of confidence in the engines 
answers the question. We went into action in Old 
Eiver with 120 pounds of steam, and though every 
efiEort was made to keep it up, we came out with 
but 20 pounds, hardly enough to turn the engines. 

Aided hy the current of the Mississippi, we soon 
approached the Eederal fleet — a forest of masts and 
smoke-stacks — ships, rams, iron-elads, and other 
gum-boats on the left side, and ordinary river steam- 
ers and bomh-vessels along the right. To any 
one having a real ram at command the genins of 
havoc could not have offered a finer view, the pan- 
oramic effect of which was intensified by the city 
of men spread out with innumerable tents opposite 
fact.— Editors. 
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on tlie riglit bank. We were not yet in sight of 
Vicksburg, but in every direction, except astern, 
our eyes rested on enemies. I had long known the 
most of these as valued friends, and if I now had 
any doubts of the success of the ArJcansas they were 
inspired by this general knowledge rather than 
from any awe of a particular name. It seemed at 
a glance as if a whole navy had come to keep me 
away from the heroic city, — six or seven rams. 



LIBUTETTANT JOHN GRIAIBALL, C. S. N. 
rEOM A PHOTOGEAPH. 

four or five iron-elads, without including one ae- 
oounted for an hour ago, and the fleet of Farragut 
generally, behind or inside of this fleet. The rams 
seemed to have been held in reserve, to eome out be- 
tween the intervals. ■ Seeing this, as we neared the 
head of the line I said to our pilot, “ Brady, shave 
that line of men-of-war as close as you can, so that 
the rams will not have room to gather head-way 
in coming out to strike us.^' In this way we ran 
so near to the wooden ships that each may have 
expected the blow which, if I could avoid it, I did 
not intend to deliver to any, and probably the rams 
running out at slow speed across the line of our 
advance received in the smoke and fury of the fight 
more damage from the guns of their own men-of- 
war than from those of the ArTtansas. 

As we neared the head of the line our bow guns, 
trained on the Sariford, began this second fight of 
the morning (we were yet to have a third one before 
the day closed), and within a few minutes, as the 
enemy was brought in range, every gun of the 
Arkansas was at its work. It was calm, and the 
smoke settling over the combatants, our meu at 
times directed their guns at the flashes of those of 
their opponents. As we advanced, tke line of fire 
seemed to grow into a circle constantly closing. 
The shook of missiles striking our sides was liter- 
ally continuous, and as we were now surrounded, 


without room for anything but pushing ahead, and 
shrai)nel shot were coming on onr shield deck, 
twelve pounds at a time, I went below to see 
how our Missouri backwoodsmen were handling 
their 100-pounder Columbiads. At this moment 
I had the most lively realization of having steamed 
into a real volcano, the Arkansas from its center 
firing rapidly to every point of the circumference, 
without the fear of hitting a friend or missing an 
enemy. I got below in time to see Bead and 
Seales with their rifled guns blow off the feeble 
attack of a ram on our stem. Another ram was 
across our way ahead. As I gave the order, “ Go 
through him, Brady!” his steam went into the 
air, and his crew into the river. A shot from one 
of our bow guns had gone through his boiler and 
saved the collision. We passed by and through 
the brave fellows struggling in the water under a 
shower of missiles intended for us. It was a little 
hot this momiag all aroimd ; the enemy’s shot fre- 
quently found weak places in our armor, and their 
shrapnel and minie-balls also came through our 
port-holes. Still, under a temperature of 120°, our 
people kept to their work, and as each one, act- 
ing under the steady eye of Stevens, seemed to 
think the result depended on himself, I sought a 
cooler atmosphere on the shield, to find, close 
ahead and across our way, a large iron-clad dis- 
playing the square flag of an admiral. Though we 
had but little head-way, Ms beam was exposed, 
and I ordered the pilot to strike him amidships. 
He avoided this by steaming ahead, and, passing 
under his stern, nearly touching, we gave him 
our starboard broadside, which probably went 
through him from rudder to prow. This was our 
last shot, and we received none in retm-n. 

We were now at the end of what had seemed the 
interminable line, and also past the outer rim of 
the volcano. I now called the officers up to take 
a look at what we had just come through and to 
get the fresh air ; and as the little group of heroes 
closed around me with their friendly words of 
congratulation, a heavy rifle-shot passed dose 
over our heads : it was the parting salutation, and 
if aimed two feet lower would have been to us the 
most injurious of the battle. We were not yet in 
sight of Vicksburg, but if any of the fleet followed 
ns farther on our way I did not perceive it. 

The Arkansas continued toward Vicksburg with- 
out fm’ther trouble. When within sight of the city, 
we saw another fleet preparing to receive ns or 
recede from us, below : one vessel of the fleet was 
aground and in flames. With onr firemen exhaust- 
ed, our smoke-stack cut to pieces, and a section of 
onr plating torn from the side, we were not in con- 
dition just then to begin a third battle ; moreover 
hxunanity required the landing of our wounded — 
terribly torn by cannon-shot' — and of onr dead. 
We were received at Vicksburg with enthusiastic 
cheers. Immediate measures were taken to repair 
damages and to recruit our crew, diminished to 
one-half their original number by casualties, and 
by the expiration of service of those who had vol- 
unteered only for the trip to Vicksburg. 

We had left the Yazoo River with a short supply 
of fuel, and after our first landing opposite the 
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f ity-liall we ‘^oon dioppeil down to tlie eoal dojjot, 
wheiP we beijau coalmen and repairing, undei tlie 
file of file lower fleet, to which, under the cnturii- 
staiiees, we could make no rcjily Most ot the 
enemy’s shot fell shoit. hut Eenshaw, m the Jf e&i- 
field, made very fine jiiactiee with bis 100-pounder 
rifle gun, oeeasionally throwing the spray from his 
shot over our woiking party, hut with the benefit 
of spiinklmg down the coal dust Getting m oui 
eoal, we mowed out of range of sueh sharp practice, 
where, under less excitement, we hastened such 
temporary repairs as would enable us to continue 
the offensive We had intended trying the lower 
fleet that evening, but before our repairs could be 
completed and our crew leenforeed by suitable 
selections fiom the army, the hours of mght were 
approaching, under the shadows of which (however 
fa\orable for running batteries) no brave man 
cares from choice to fight 

About sunset of the same day, a number of our 
antagonists of the mornmg, including the flag-ship 
Sa)tfo)d and the eq^ually formidable Bielimond, 
were seen under full steam commg down the nver 
Before they came within range of the Ailvansas, we 
had the gratification of witnessing the beautiful 
reply of our upper shore-batteries to tbeir gallant 
attack Unfit as we weie for the offensive, I told 
Stevens to get under way and inm out into the 
midst of the coming fleet Before this order could 
be executed one vessel of the fleet sent a 160- 
pound wi ought-iron bolt through our armor and 
engine-room, disabling the engme and kilhng, 
among others, Pilot Gilmore, and knoekmg over- 
board the heroic Brady, who had steered the Ar- 
Aransus through our morning’s work This single 
shot caused also a very serious leak, destroyed all 
the contents of the dispensary (fortunately our 
.surgeon, Dr. Washmgton, was just then away from 
his medicines), and, passing through the opposite 
bulwarks, lodged between the wood-work and the 
armor Stevens promptly detailed a party to aid 
the carpenter m stopping the leak, while onr bow 
and port-broadside guns were rapidly served on 
the passing vessels So close were these to our 
guns that we could hear our shot crashing through 
their sides, and the groans of their wounded, and, 
meredible as it now seems, these sounds were 
heard with a fierce delight by the ArZ.unsas’s people. 
Why no attempt was made to ram onr vessel, I do 
not know. Our position invited it, and our rapid 
firing made that position conspicuous ; but as by 
this time it was growing dark, and the ArJeansas 
close inshore, they may have mistaken us for a 
water-battery. We bad greatly the advantage m 
pointmg our guns, the enemy passing in hue ahead, 
and being distinctly visible as each one for the 
time shut out onr view of the horizon. And now 
this busy day, the 15th of July, 1862, was closed 
with the sad duty of sendmg ashore a second party 
of killed and wounded, and the rest which onr ex- 
haustion rendered necessary was taken for the 
mght under a dropping fire of the enemy’s 13-meh 
shells 

During the following week we were exposed day 
and night to these falling bombs, which did not hit 
the A'l’icansas, but frequently exploded under water 


n* ar bj One «.bfll, wliiidi fell neaily niuler oui 
bows, thiew up ,i imiiibei ot fish As these floated 
lt\ wnth the cun cut, one ot oui men s.iid Just look 

at th.it, will 5 on ’ Why, the nppei fleet is killing 
fish for the lower fleet’s dmnei ' ” In time wm be- 
came accustomed to this shelling, but not to the 
idea that it was without dangei , and I know- of no 
more effective way of curing a man of the weakness 
of thinking that he is without the feeling of fear 
than for him, on adaikmght, to watch two or three 
of these double-fused deseendmg shells, all near 
each other, and seeming as though they would 
strike him between the eyes 
In three days we veie again in condition to 
move and to menace at our will either fleet, thus 
compelling the enemy’s entire force, in the teriible 
July heat, to keep up steam day and night An 
officer of the fleet vmtmg at this time, said “An- 
other council of war was held on board the admi- 
ral’s [flag-ship] last night, in which it was re- 
solved that the Atlcamas must be destroyed at all 
hazaids, a thing, I suspect, much easier said than 
done , but I wish that she was destroyed, for she 
gives us no rest by day nor sleep by night ” We 
constantly threatened the offensive, and our rais- 
mg steam, which they could perceive by our smoke- 
stack, was the signal for either fleet to fire up 
As the temperatm’e at that season was from 90° 
to 100® in the shade, it was clear that unless 
the Ailansas could be “destroyed” the siege, if 
for sanitary reasons alone, must soon be laised. 

The result of onr first real attempt to resume 
the offensive was that before we could get within 
range of the mortar fleet, our engine completely 
broke down, and it was with difficulty that we 
regamed our usual position in front of the city 
The timely commg of the iron-clad Essex, fresh 
from the docks, and with a new crew, enabled the 
Union commander to attack us without nskto his 
regular or original bloekadmg force They eouldnot 
have taken ns at amore unprepared moment Some 
of our officers and aU but twenty-eight of our crew 
were m hospitals ashore, and we lay helplessly at 
anchor, with a disabled engine J made known to 
the general commanding at Vicksburg the condi- 
tion of our vessel, and with great earnestness per- 
sonally urged him to give me, without delay, 
enough men to fight my guns, tellmg him that I ex- 
pected an attack every hour I was promised that 
the men (needed at the moment) should be sent to 
me the next day. The following morning at sun- 
rise thejBsser, Commodore William D Porter, with 
the Queen of the West, no doubt the best ram of the 
Ellet flock (though as far as my experience went 
they were all ordinary sheep and equally harm- 
less), ran down under full steam, regardless of the 
fire of our upper shore-batteries, and made the 
expected attack We were at anchor and with 
only enough men to fight two of our guns; 
but by the zeal of our officers, who mixed m 
with these men as part of the guns’ crews, we 
were able to train at the right moment and fire 
all the guns which conld be brought to bear upon 
our cautiously commg assailants With a view 
perhaps to avoid our bow guns, the Essex made 
the mistake, so far as her success was concerned, 
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of running into us across the current instead of 
coming head-on with its force. At the moment of 
collision, when oxir guns were muzzle to muzzle, 
the ArTcansas's broadside was exchanged for the 
bow guns of the assailant ; a shot from one of the 
latter struct the Arlcansa^s plating a foot forward 
of the forward broadside port, breaMug off the 
ends of the railroad bars and driving them in 
among our people j the solid shot followed, crossed 
diagonally our gun-deck, and split on the breech 
of our starboard after-broadside gun. This shot 
killed eight and wounded six of our men, but left 
us still half our crew. What damage the JEssex 
received I did not ascertain, but that vessel 
drifted clear of the Arkansas without again fir- 
ing, and after receiving the fire of our stem 
rifles steamed in the face and under the fitre of 
the Vicksburg batteries to the fleet below. Had 
Porter at the moment of the collision thrown 
fifty men on our upper deck, he might have made 
fast to us with a hawser, and with little additional 
loss might have taken the Arkansas and her twenty 
men and ofBeers. We were given time by the ap- 
proaching ram to reload our guns, and this second 
assailant, coming also across in’&tead of with the 
current, “hutted” us so gently that we hardly felt 
the shock. The force of his blow was tempered to us 
no doubt by the effect of our three broadside guns, 


whieli were fired into him wlien he wms less than 
fifty feet distant. Apparently blinded by sticli a 
blow in the face, he di-ifted astern and ran ashore 
under the muzzles of Read’s rifles, the bolts from 
which were probably lost in the immense quantity 
of hay in hales which seemed stowed over and 
around him. Getting clear of the bank, tbe ram 
wore round without again attempting to strike the 
Arkansas, and steamed at great speed up the river, 
receiving in passing a second broadside from onr 
port battery, and in the excitement of getting 
away neglecting the caution of his advance, he 
brought himself within range of om* deadly bow 
guns, from vrhieh Grimball and Gift sent solid 
shot that seemed to jjass through him from stem 
to stern. As he ran out of range he was taken 
in tow and was run up into the Davis fleet. 

Thus closed the fourth and final battle of the 
Arkansas, leaving the daring Confederate vessel, 
though reduced in crew to twenty men all told for 
duty, still defiant in the presence of a hostile force 
perhaps exceeding in real strength that which 
fought under Nelson at Trafalgar, The conduct 
of our men and officers was 011 this occasion, 
as on every former trial, worthy of the American 
name. Moving quickly in a squad, from gun to 
gun, reloading, and running out each one sepa- 
rately, and then dividing into parties sufficient 
to train and fire, they w^ere as determined and 
cheerful as they could have been with a full crew on 
board. The closeness of this contest with the Essex 
may be inferred from the circumstance that sev- 
eral of om surviving men had their faces black- 
ened and were painfully hurt by the uuhurnt 
powder which came through our port-holes from 
the assailant’s gims. 

It was perhaps as mneh. a matter of coal as of 
cannon, of health as of hostility, that the Union 
commanders had now to decide upon. If the Ar- 
kansas could not he destroyed, the siege must 
he raised, for fifty ships, more or less, could not 
keep perpetual steam to confine one little 10 -gun 
vessel within her conceded control of six miles of 
the Mississippi River- It was, indeed, a dilemma, 
and doubtless the less difficult horn of it was 
chosen. Soon after onr contribution to the EsseiAs 
laurels, and between simset and sunrise, the lower 
fleet started for the recuperative atmosphere of 
salt-water, and' about the same time the upper 
fleet — rams, bombs, and iron-clads — steamed for 
the North. Thus was dissipated for the season the 
greatest naval force hitherto assembled at one 
time in the New World, 

Yicksbm’g was now without the suspicion of an 
immediate enemy. I had taken, with my brave 
associates, for tbe last sixty days, my share of labor 
and watchfulness, and I now left them for four 
days, only, as I supposed, to sustain without me the 
lassitude of inaction. Important repairs were yet 
necessary to the engines, and much of the iron 
plating had to he refastened to her shattered 
sides. This being fairly under way, I called, Thurs- 
day P. M., upon General Van Dorn, commanding the 
forces, and told him that, having obtained tele- 
graphic permission from the Navy Department to 
turn over the command of the vessel temporarily 
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to tlie ofiSeer next in rank, First Lieutenant Ste- 
Tens, I would go to Grenada, Miss., and that I 
would return on the following Tuesday a, m., 
by which time the Arkansas, I hoped, would he 
ready once more to resume the offensive. Almost 
immediately on reaching Grenada I was taken 
violently HI, and while in hed, unable, as I sup- 
posed, to rise, I received a dispatch fi*om Lieu- 
tenant Stevens saj-ing that Van Dorn required him 
to steam at once down to Baton Eouge to aid 
in a land attacdc of our forces upon the Union 
garrison holding that place. I replied to this with 
a positive order to remain at Vicksburg until I 
could join him ; and without delay caused myself 
to be taken to the railroad station, where I threw 
myself on the mail-bags of the first passing train, 
unable to sit up, and did not change my posi- 
tion until reaching Jackson, 130 miles distant. 
On applying there for a special ti'ain to take me 
to ATcksbm’g, I learned that the Ark'ansas had 
been gone from that place four hom’s.-^ Van 
Dorn had been persistent beyond all reason in his 
demand, and Stevens, undecided, had referred the 
question to a senior officer of the Confederate 
navy, who was at Jackson, Miss., with horses and 
can'iages, furnished by Government in place of a 
flag-ship, thus commanding in chief for the Con- 
federacy on the Mississippi, sixty miles from its 
nearest waters. This offi.eer, whose war record was 


yet in abeyance, had attained scientific celebrity 
by dabbling in the waters of the Dead Sea, at a 
time when I was engaged in the siege of Vera Cruz 
and in the general operations of the Mexican war. 
Ignorant or regardless of the condition of the 
Arkansas, fresh from Richmond on his mission of 
bother, not communicating with or informing me on 
the subject, he ordered Stevens to obey Van Dorn 
without any regard to my orders to the contrary. 

Under the double orders of two commanders-in- 
chief to be at Baton Rouge at a certain date and 
hour, Stevens could not use that tender care which 
his engines required, and before they completed 
their desperate run of three hundred miles against 
time, the starboard one suddenly broke down, 
throwing the vessel inextricably ashore. This 
misfortune, for which there was no present remedy, 
happened when the vessel was within sight of 
Baton Eouge. Very .soon after, the Essex was seen 
approaching under full steam. Stevens, as humane 
as he was true and brave, finding that he could 
not bring a single gun to bear upon the coming 
foe, sent all his people over the bows ashore, 
remaining alone to set fire to Ms vessel ; this he 
did so effectually that he had to jump from the 
stem into the river and save himself by swim- 
ming ; and with colors flying, the gallant Arkansas, 
whose decks had never been pressed by the foot 
of an enemy, was blown into the air. 


I was entirely cured by this intelligence, and immediately hurried to Pontehatoula, the nearest approach by 
rail to Baton Rouge, and thence arrived nearly in time to see the explosion of the Arkansas.— I. K B. 
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CONFEDERATE TORPEDOES IN THE YAZOO. 


Note to the poeegoing aeticee — T he con- 
dition of the Cniondelet m the fight with the 
kansas is exhibited by the following extracts from 
the log of the vessel, here printed from the ong- 
inal manuscript 

" July 15t7i Goninienoes and until 4 A M clear and warm 
At 3 30 called all hands and lio\ e up our .mchoi — Edw’I) E 

“Pioni 4 to 8 At 4 got under waj and pioeeeded up the 
river, gun boat Taylor [Tyler] and ram Queen, of the West fol 
lowing Us, at 4 30 enteied Yazoo Eivei , at 6 Tayloi and 
Queen of the West passed us , at 6 discovered a boat coming 
doMii the mcr, ininiediatelj went to quaiters and cltaied 
the hoat foi action Eehe! ram opened fire upon tlie Queen of 
the West and gun boat Tayloi , and they miinediately rounded 
to We found the advancing rebel boat to he a powerful gun 
boat and i am We rounded to and headed down stream, at 
the same time firing upon her with aU our batteries as we 
brought them in range Captain Walks hailed the Taylor m 
she passed, and ouleied Lieutenant Commander Gwin to go 
ahead and inform the commodoi e of the Ai Kansas's approach 
The ram made for us, ami tor an honr w e continued a running 
fight (she gaming on us), distance, 600 to 50 j aids Ourwheel 
ropes were shot away, steam escape pipe cut, exhaust pipe 
cut, cold w ate I supply iiipe riddled with pieces of shot, and 
steam gauge shot aw ay , the boat becoming unmanageable 

“ Our tillei lopes and ho\ being shot away, the Carondelet 
Was unmanageable, and ran upon a small stump alter the 
Arkansas passed 133 ’ us As she passed by us we called the 
boaiders up on deck, and we gave her our starhoaid bioad 
side and bow guns, lii lug them as the enemy came in range 
At tins time the Arkansas's flag was down, and not hoisted 
again while m sight Our backing bell and speaking tiumiret 
being shot awas , the pilot could not communicate readily with 
the engineer By this time the ram had passed hy us, aud 
was following the Taylor After remaining at the hank for 
a short time to lepair damages we made our way down the 
river, and found that the rebel boat had succeeded in passing 
by the whole of the flotilla aud lams We received five shots 


in the captain’s cabin and three in the ward lOom, three of 
the shots passing deal thiougli the wheel house, one lodging 
m the steerage mess room, one going through w heel house 
carijing awas"^ deck pumii, passing through bulkhead att of 
steam dium, glancing up, passing oi er steam diiim, striking 
cailmes, carrying awa 3 foui of them, and falling into fire 
loom One going till ough wheel house, can 3 mg aw a 3 ' ‘steam- 
escape pipes, going througii two coppers on the galley, 
thiough smoke-pipe, through ventilators, tliiough bulkhead 
forwaid of file loom, through loose timbers placed upon the 
bulkhead, and entering four pieces of b -inch iron One com- 
ing m capum’s cabin on starboard cornel, carrying away 
tweUe carlines, striking chambers of side pipe, glancing up- 
waid and cutting exhaust pipe, aud striking upper deck over 
engine room and tailing to the mam deck One coming in 
ward loonijust amidships, cutting away eight cailmes, pass- 
ing through the chief engmeei's, surgeon’s, and gunnel’s 
looms, carrying away bulkheads, and striking the deck and 
fetcUiugup agamst the after stanchion on port side Anotliei 
shot came thiough staiboard quarter, passing thiough 2 d 
and Ist masters’ loom and through the captain’s cabm out 
of the aftei port Another shot came through the iron on 
starboard side, breaking m casemate, and the shot hreaking 
m pieces, two shots cairyiug away iron, and coming 
through the iron into the wood on the inside Both cutteis 
Shot aw ay , two boats’ tint its cai ned avyay , all boats’ falls on 
starboard side shot away, thiee awning stanchions shot 
away One shell huist on staiboard side of uppci deck, 
cutting awning in pieces and setting starhoaid hammock 
netting on fiio We expended dining the engagement one 
32 pound gun, w eight 43 hundred weight, sti tick on the lower 
part of the muzzle, splitting the gmi m two places , six boai d- 
lug pikes, one musket, three levolvers, and four cutlasses, 
belts, and accoutei raents weie lost and shot to pieces duimg 
the engagement Kobeit Letty, Chailes A Wiggins, Charles 
Scliraw , and Oliver Gieggs w’ere killed There were also 15 
wounded and 16 missing Expended ninety rifle and solid 
shots BDW’P E 1st Master " 

The leader is also referred to Admiral Walke’s 
statement on p 656. — Editoes 


CONEEDEBATE TOBPEDOES IN THE YAZOO 

BY ISAAC N BKOWN, CAPTAIN, C S N. 


I T was rather hy inference than hy any direct 
orders that after the sacrifice of the Athansas 
I was left to guard the Yazoo Eivep. At this 
jtmeture Messrs McDonald (or McDonough) and 
Ewing, acting masters m the Confederate navy, 
offered to aid me with torpedoes So poor in re- 
sources were we, that in order to make a beginning 
I borrowed a five-gallon glass demijohn, and pro- 
curing from the army the powder to fill it and an 
artillery friction tube to explode it, I set these two 
enterprising men to work with a coil of small iron 
Wire which they stretched from bank to bank, the 
demijohn filled with inflammable material being 
suspended from the middle, some feet below the 
surface of the water, and so connected with the fric- 
tion tube inside as to ignite when a vessel should 
come in contact with the wm e Soon after it was put 
in position the iron-elad Cairo came up the river 
[December 12th, 1862], aud, keeping the middle 
of the stream, hit the demijohn, and withm twelve 
minutes went to the bottom in thirty feet of water. 

Thus a helbgerent vessel was first “neutral- 
ized” by an enemy's torpedo. The moral strength 
thus added to oiir defenses may be inferred from 
an anecdote reported to me soon after. One of 
our Confederate people went on board a Union 
gun-boat off the mouth of the Yazoo, imder flag of 
truce, and met there an old messmate and friend. 


and said banteringly to him, “ Tom, why don’t you 
go up and clean out the Yazoo?” “I would as 
soon think of going to at once,” was the an- 

swer, “for Brown has got the river chock-full of 
torpedoes ” 

I also made a contract with Dr. Fretwell and Mr 
Noi-man, then at Yazoo City, for fifty or more of 
these destructives on Dr Fret well’s plan — auto- 
matic action on being brought in contact with a 
vessel or boat. But the difficulty of procuring 
materials prevented the completion of the contract 
for the whole number in time. 

On the morning of the Union advance upon Yazoo 
City [July 13th, 1863], I had myself placed two 
of these “Pretwells” half a mile below our land- 
battery of one rifle 6-inch gun — handled by the 
same men — the same gun, in fact, that had aided 
in the defense of Port Pemberton. The De Kalh 
had there felt this gun, and it came twice within 
its range on this day, — retiring both times with- 
out unreasonable delay, — but when our sailor crew 
found themselves uncovered by our land force, 
and a whole division of Union men within rifle- 
range, they withdrew under orders, and the De 
Kalb) seeing our gun silent, advanced for the third 
time, gettmg as far as the torpedoes, and there 
suddenly disappearing beneath the waters of the 
Yazoo [See also pp. 569 and 670.] 



UNION VESSELS IN THE VICKSBURG OPERATIONS, 


THE Ml&.SInSIPPI FLOTILLA -Roar-Adiniial David 
D Poiter, commanding, Commaudei A M Penuock, 
Fleet Cajdaiii, Naval Station, Cano 

ftirsr-BOVT'^ —iJcMtoH, Lieut -Com <5 L Phelps, Lieut - 
Com W Gvvm (AGizoo Rnei, Decembt r, 1862/, Lieut - 
Com J A Gieei (Vitlrsburg, Gland Gulf i 16 guns, 
Fssex, Com W D Poitei,Goni C H B Caldwell (Poit 
Iludsoni, Com E Townhend, 5 gunfi, 1 hovvitzei , July, 
1862, 7 guns, 1 hovvitzei , June 10th, 1863, 8 guns, 2 how- 
itzei 5 , August 1st, 1803, 8 guns, i howitzers 

Eads Iron-clads —St Louis (Baron Be Kalb), Lieut 
■VV McGunnegle (bt Chailesi, Lieut -Com J G Walker 
(Yazoo River, Arkansas Post, A'azoo Pass, Haynes’s 
Bluff, A'azoo CTt}'), 13 guns (reduced to 7, May, 1863) , 
C'«D o, Lieut -Com T O Selfiidge, 13 guns, 1 howitzei , 
Gai omlelet. Com Henry Walke taction with Arkansas, 
JUI 5 - 15th, 1862), Lieut J M Murphy (Steele’s Bayou, 
Vickshmg, and Grand Gulf), 13 guns, 1 howitzer. May 
13th, 1863, 11 guns , Cincinnati, Lieut -Com B. Wilson 
(Vicksburg, July, 1862), Lieut. George M. Bache (Atkan- 
sas Post, Steele’s Bayou, Vicksburg, May 27th), 13 guns, 1 
hovvitzei , Louisville, Com B M Dove (Vieksbuig, July, 
18621, Lieut -Com E K Owen (Aikansas Post, Steele’s 
Bayou, Vieksbuig, and Grand Gulf), 13 guns, 1 howitzer , 
Mound City, Com A H Khlty (St Charles), Lieut - 
Com W Gwin (Yazoo Eivei Raid, Aug., * 62 ), laeut B 
Wilson (Steele’s Bayou, Vicksburg, and Grand Gulf, War- 
renton), 13 guns, 1 howitzer , May 28, ’63, 11 guns ; Jul\ 26, 
’03, isguns, Pi«s6ur(77t, Act V Lieut W E Hoel, iSguns; 
Sept , ’62, 12 guns, 1 howitzer , May 18 , ’C3 , 13 guns ; Dec , 
’63, 14 guns 

Later Ieon-ci.ads —Choctaw (turret), Lieut -Com F 
M Ramsay (Haynes’s Bluff, Yazoo River, Yazoo City, 
Milliken’s Bend), Api il 9th, 1863, 4 guns ; May, 1863, 4 guns, 
2 howitzei 8 , June 8th, 1803, 6 guns, 2 howitzers , Lafayette, 
Capt H Walke (Vicksburg and Grand Gulf), 6 guns, 4 
howitzeis; Ghillicothe, Lieut.-Com J P, Foster (Yazoo 
Pass), 2 guns, Indianola, Lieut -Cora Geoige Biown, 4 
guns , Tuscumbia, Lieut -Com J W Shirk (Vicksburg 
and (jiand Gulf), 5 guns 

Rodgers Guit-boats —Conestoga, Lieut G W Blod- 
gett (St Charles), Lieut -Com T O Selfridge, 4 guns, 1 
howitzer, Lexington, liient James W Shu k (St Charles, 
Yazoo River, Dec , ’62, Arkansas Post) , Lieut -Com S L 
Phelps (Cumberland River, Jan ,’63) , Lieut -Com LeRoy 
Fitch (Tennessee and Cumberland livers) , laeut G M 
Bache (VTute Riv ei), 6 guns , Sept ,’62, 7 guns, 1 howitzer , 
Tylei , Lieut William Gwln (action with Arkansas, July 
15, ’62), Lieut -Com J M Pnchett (Yazoo River, Dec, 
’62, Helena), 7 gvms , Sept , ’62, 9 guns, 1 howitzer 

Ellet Rams — Lieut -Col A W Ellet, Col C R 
Ellet (OiiginaUy employed without armament, suhse- 
queutly howitzers or other light guns were mounted 
fiom tune to time Frequent changes were also made 
in commanding officers Those engaged m impoi- 
tant actions are mentioned below The vessels were 
the Fulton, Horner, Lancaster, Lieut -Col J A BUet 
(passage of Vicksburg, March 25th, 1863) , Lioness, Mas- 
ter T O’Reilly (Yazoo River, December, 1862), Mingo, 
Monarch, Sergfc. E W Davis (Yazoo River raid, August, 
1862), Col C R EUet (Ark Post) , Queen of the West, 
Lieut J M Hunter (action of July 15th, 1862), Ineut - 
Col A W EUet (July 22d, 1862), Capt E W Sutherland 
(Yazoo River, December, 1862), CoL C R Ellet (Bed 
Eiv’er cruise) , Sampson, Switzerland, Lieut -Col A W 
Ellet (Yazoo River raid, August, 1862), Col C. R EUet 
(passage of Vicksburg, March 25th, 1863) 

Prizes — Alfred FtoVb, Act V. Lieut. J Goudy, Act 
Ens W C. Hanford, 4 howitzers , FSastport, Lieut -Com 
S L Phelps, 8 guns, 2 howitzers; Pair Play, laeut -Com 
Le Roy Fitch , Act Master Geo J Groves, September, 
1862, 4 howitzers, May, 1863, 1 gun, 6 howitzers, Gen- 
eral Bragg, Lt Joshua Bishop, September, 1862, 2 guns, 
1 howitzer, General Billow, Act Ens J Moyer, Sep- 
tember, 1862, 2 howitzers, General Bnce, Com & E. 
Woodworth (Vieksbnrg, Apnl-July, 1863), 4 guns ; LvlUe 


Rebel, Act V Lieut T B Gregorj, September, 1802, 

3 howitzeis, March, 1863, 4 howitzeis, Sumlei, Lieut 
Henry Erhcn (Vieksbuig, July lotii, 18 (j 2), 4 guns, 1 how- 
itzer 

Tim-cdvds — Brilliant, Act V Lieut C G Perkins, 
September, 1862, 4 howitzeis, Febiu.iry, 1863, 6 how- 
itzers, Cl ieJ,et, Act V Lieut A R Langtborue, (1 how- 
itzers, Boiest Rose, Act V. Lieut George W Brown, 
December, 1862, 2 guns, 4 howitzeis, August 19th, 1803, 

4 guns, 4 howitzers. Glide, Act Lt S E Woodworth 
(Ark Post) , Juliet, Act V Lient Ed Shaw, 0 liow itzers , 
Linden, Act. V Lieut. T E. Smith, Act Mastei T M 
Farrell, 6 howitzers, Marmora, Act V Lieut Roheit 
Getty, September, 1862, 4 howitzers, December, ISO 2 , 
8 howitzcib, Peiril, Act Master T McElroy, Act V 
Lieut Johu Pearce, Pa((7e}% Lieut -Com Watson Smith 
(Ark Post, Yazoo Pass), Act Master W E H Fentiess, 
8 howitzeis, Romeo, Act Ens R B Smith (Yazoo Eivei, 
December, 1862), Act Master T Baldwin, 6 howitzers , 
Signal, Act V Lieut John Scott, Act V. Lieut C 
Dominy, September, 1862, 4 howitzers, May, 1863, 6 
howitzers , November, 1863, 2 guns, 6 howitzeis. 

VARIOUS Vesseea— A ferauifj la, Act Master D,P 
Rosenmillei, 2 how’itzeis, Aigosy, Act Ens J 0 
Morong, 7 howitzeis. Black Hawk, LicvA -Com K E 
Bieese (Ark Post and Vicksburg), 9 guns, 2 howitzers, 
Champion, Act Mastei Allied Phelps, 2 guns, 2 howitz- 
ers , Covington, Act V Laeut J S Hurd, Act V Lieut 
Geo P Loid, 4 guns, 4 howitzers , Ouilew, Act Ens H 
B O’Neill, 8 howitzers, Exchange, Act V Lieut J S 
Huid, 2 guns, 5 howitzeis , Po? t Hindman, Act V Lieut. 
John Peaice, 6 guns, Has/mgg, Act V Lieut A R Lang- 
thoine, 4 guns, 4 howitzeis , Kemcood, Act Master 
John Swaney, May, 1863, 2 guns, 4 howitzeis, Key West, 
Act V Lieut E M Ehng, May, 1863, 6 howitzers, June 
16tb, 1863, 8 howitzers ; Moose, Lieut -Com LeRoy Fitch, 
6 howitzeis, Kaumheag, Act Master John Rogeis, 2 
gons, 4 howitzeis , E'ew Era, Act. Mastei F W Flamier, 
Act Master J C Bunuei, 6 howitzers , Pawpaw, Act 
Master A F Thompson, 2 guns, 6 howitzeis, Peosta, 
Act V Lieut T E Smith, 6 guns, 8 howitzers , Pravne 
Bird, Act V Lieut. E E Brennand, 6 howitzers , Queen 
City, Act V. Lieut J Goudy, Act V. Lieut G W 
Brown, April, 1863, 4 guns, 4 howitzers , Reindeer, Act V. 
Lieut H A Glassfoid, 6 howitzers , St Clair, Act V. 
Lieut J B Hurd, Act V. Lieut T B Giegory, Septem- 
ber, 1862, 4 howitzers , February 1863, 6 howitzers, Silver 
Cloud, Act V Lieut A. P O’Neil, 6 howitzeis , Silver 
Lake, Act Master J. C Coyle, 6 howitzeis , Springfield, 
Act Master J Watson, 6 howitzers, Tawah, Act V 
Lieut J Goudy, 2 guns, 6 howitzers, Victory, Act Mas- 
ter P Read, 6 howitzers 

Mortar-boats, Gunner Eugene Mack; Ensign Miller 

Auxbliart— A&ja/iam, Act Ena W Wagnei (m- 
spection boat), Clara Bolsen, Lieut -Com T Pattison 
(receiving ship at Cairo), 1 gun , General Lyon, Pilot R 
E Birch (dispatch boat), 2 howitzers, Grampus, Act. 
Master E Sells (receiving ship) , Oi eat Western, (ord- 
nance boat), Act V Lieut W F. Hamilton, Judge Toi- 
rence, (ordnance boat). Act V Lieut J F Richardson; 
Hew National, Act Master A M Giant{receivmgshni), 
1 howitzer. Red Rover, Act. Master W E WeUs (hospi- 
tal steamer), 1 gun, Sovereign (storeship, no battery), 
Act Master T. Bh,ldwm , William H Bi own (dispatch 
steamer). Act V Lieut J A French 

WEST GULF SQUADRON Passage of Port Hudson, 
March 14th- 15th, 1863 — Rear-Admiral D G Farragut 
commandmg , Capt Thornton A Jenkins, Fleet Captain 
FTartjford (flag-ship), Capt James S Palmer , JfississipTJi, 
Capt Melanoton Smith; Monongahela, Capt J P Me- 
Kmstiy; Richmond, Com James Alden, Genesee, Com 
W H Macomb , A Lieut -Com John E Hart 

Kineo, laeut -Com John Watters Cooperating vessels 
of West Gulf Squadion, in Red River, May, 1868 ATBor 
tross, Lieut -Com John E. Hart, Estrella, Lieut -Com. 
A P. Cooke , Arizona, Act, V. Lieut. Daniel P. Upton. 



MILITAEY OPERATIONS IN LOUISIANA IN 18f52j 

BT RICHAKD E IRWIN, LIEUTENANT-COLONEB, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, U. S Y 


O N the 1st of Maj G-eneral Butlei took posses- 
sion of New Orleans, and immediately aftei- 
ward of all its outlying defenses ^ Hisinstinetions 
from General McClellan, as Geneial-in-Chief, dated 
Febimary 23d, the mam object of which had now 
been so successfully accomplished, looked to the 
occupation of Baton Rouge as the next step, “and 
the openmg of eommuiiieation with the noithern 
column, bearing in mind the occupation of Jack- 
son, Mississippi ” Mobile was to follow The 
whole force assigned to General Butler, for all 
purposes, was 13,000, but his actual force can 
at no time have exceeded 15,000, it was now 
probably about 13,000 4- 
Two weeks befoie tbis the “northern column,” 
under Pope, had been called from Fort Pillow to 
Corinth, consequently there was no longer a 
northern column to cooperate with , and Jackson, 
Mississippi, meant Beam egard’s rear 
Promptly on the 2d of May Farragut moved the 
fleet up the river, and on the 8th General Butler 
sent Brigadier-General Thomas Williams, with 
14:00 men of the 4th Wisconsin and 6th Micbi- 
gan regiments, and two sections of Everett’s 6th 
Massachusetts battery On the 12th the troops 
landed at Baton Rouge and took possession of the 
town. The advance of the fl,eet anchored below 
Vicksburg on the 18th, when Commander Lee 
and General Williams jointly demanded fiom 
“the authorities” the surrender of the town, 
which was refused 

The whole available force of the department, 
as things were then, could not have held Vicks- 
burg Farragut’s guns were heavily handicapped 
by the extreme elevation required to reach the 
batteries on the bluff, 200 feet above the river, 
while Williams could not land till the batteries 

} For an account of the Naval Opeiations, see p 551 
General Butler at once declared martial law (by 
a proclamation dated May Ist), abridging tbe liberty 
of the press and placing the telegraph under military 
espionage. On the 6th a military commission was 
estahhshcd to try capital and other serious offenses 
On tbe 13th an order was issued forbidding fasting and 
prayer under the pioclamatlon of Jefferson Pavis, on 
tbe 15tb an order (No 28) pi escribing that women guilty 
of insulting Union soldiers should ho tieated as “women 
of the town” , and on tbe 16tb an order forbidding tbe 
city and tbe banks from receiving Confederate money, 
and fixing tbe 27 th of May as a date when all circula- 
tion of Confederate notes and bills should cease in tbe 
Department of tbe Gulf WiUiam B. Mumford, who 
hauled down the flag which hy Farragut’s order had 
been raised over the Mint, was convicted of treason, 
and by General Butler’s older was hanged on the 7th of 
June from a gallows placed undei the flag-staif of the 
Mint Mumford, who was a North Caiolinian, though 
long a resident of New Orleans, addressed a vast crowd 
from the gallows. He spoke with peifect self-posses- 
sion, and said that his offense had been committed 
under excitement — Editoks 
I General Butler raised, on his own motion, two good 
regiments of infantry, thelstLouiaiana, Colonel Richard 


weie silenced After a tborougb recounoissance 
on the 23th it was decided to drop down tbe 
liver, leavmg six vessels to keep up a blockade 
and an occasional bombaidinent Tbe Confed- 
eiates now lusbed tbe woik on their batteries 
on the river-front, and in a sboit time the whole 
ten were completed and about 25 heavy guns 
mounted ^ 

On the 29tb of May tbe troops were back at 
Baton Rouge, wlieie they landed and went into 
camp for tbe first time in three weeks , indeed, tbe 
men had been almost continuously on the crowded 
tiansports, in a great state of discomfort, since 
the 17th of April General Butler sent up reen- 
forcemeuts, and ivith them oideis “to proceed to 
Vicksburg with tbe fl.ag-offlcpi, and then take the 
town or have it burned at all hazards ” 

Aceoidingly, on the 20th of June, General Will- 
iams again set out for Vieksbuig, under convoy, 
this time with four regiments and ten guns the 
4th Wisconsin, 30th Massachusetts, 9th Oon- 
neetieut, 7th Veimont, Nims’s 2d Massachusetts 
battery, and two sections of Everett’s, leaving 
the 21st Indiana, 6th Michigan, the remaining 
section of Everett’s batteiy, and Magee’s troop of 
caialiy to hold Baton Rouge against a possible 
attack feom Camp Moore, near Tangipahoa At 
Ellis’s Bluffs, and again at Grand Gulf, troops 
were landed to drive off the field-batteries that 
had been firing upon tbe gun-boats. On the 26th 
the troops were back at Vicksburg where the bulk 
of the fleet and sixteen of Commodore Porter’s 
mortar-boats, or “bombers,” as they were rather 
familiarly called, were now Ipng at anchor 

After the failure of the attack by Farragut and 
Porter’s fleets on the 28tb of June, Farragut sent 
an urgent appeal for aid to Halleek, at Corinth, 

E Holeoiul), ami 2d Louisiana, Colonel Cliailes J Paine, 
well commanded and well offlcored, three excellent 
troops of Lomsiana cavaliy under flue leadeis, Cap- 
tains H P Williamson, Bichaid Barrett, and J P God- 
frey, and three coloied regiments with white field and 
staff oflieers, designated as the Ist, 2d, and 3d “ Louisiana 
Native Guards” (a name “captured” hy Geneial But- 
ler), Colonels Spencer H Stafford, Nathan W Daniels, 
and John A Nelson I believe these wcie the first 
negio troops mustered into the soivice of the United 
States— R B I. 

On the waj"- down the river a Confederate batteiy 
at Grand Gulf flred about sixty shots at short range at 
the tianspoits, killing one private and wounding ouo 
officer (Captain Chauncey J Bassett) of the oth Michigan 
regiment The gun-boat Mneo, Lieutenant-Commander 
Ransom, shelled the town, and General Williams sent 
four companies of the 4th Wisconsin, under Majoi Fred- 
erick A Boaidmau, to disiierso the neighboring Con- 
federate camp A skirmish in the dark followed, m 
which Lieutenant George DeKay, Aide-do-Camp to Gen- 
eral WiUlams, was mortally wounded, while in fiont of 
the advance-guard. 

De Kay was a most ostimahle young man, miioli loved 
by all that knew him, and was the first officer killed in 
the department —R B I. 
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saying : ‘‘My orders, General, are to clear the river. 
This I find impossible ■ndthout your assistance. 
Can you aid me in this matter to carry out the per- 
emptory order of the President ? ” Unfortunately, 
Halleek’s army was broken up; he was sending 
reenforcements to Curtis and Buell, and was being 
asked to send 25,000 men to McClellan. The 
Confederates, however, were able to send 10,000 
men to the support of the defenders. Finally 
the ArJmnsas came out of the Yazoo and put an 
end to the operations, and the two fleets tmmed 



Breckinridge oi’gaiiized his force in two divisions, 
the first commanded by Brigadier-General Charles 
Clark, consisting of the brigades of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral B. H. Helm and Colonel T. B. Smith, 20th 
Tennessee; the second division under Brigadier- 
General Daniel Buggies, comprising the brigades 
of Colonel A. P. Thompson, 3d Kentucky, and 
Colonel H. W. Allen, 4th Louisiana. To these 
forces were attached three batteries of artillery, 
two mounted companies andPoO Partisan Bangers. 

Shortly after daylight on the 5th of August, a 
dense fog prevailing, Breckinridge moved to the 
attack, Buggies deployed on the left of the road 
from Greenwell Springs to Baton Bouge, Clark on 
its right. Williams stood to receive the attack, 
his troops deployed in a single line, with re- 
serves, covering the rear of the town. No 
attempt at intrenching had been made, and 
from the nature of the country, for the most 
part an elevated plateau srumounting the 
bluff, the line was open to attack from any 
direction except the river. From left to 
right the troops were posted thus : 4th Wis- 
consin beyond Bayou Grosse ; 9th Coiraeoti- 
cut next ; 14th Maine at the crossing of the 
Bayou Sara and Greenwell Springs roads on 
the left of the latter; 21st Indiana on its 


their backs on each other and on 
Vicksburg, and on the 26th of July, 
abandoning the canal, the troops 
landed once more at Baton Bouge. 

Overwork, malaria, and scurvy, the 
result of privation, had done their 
work on Williams’s men ; of the 3200 
men that went up the river barely 800 
came back fit for duty.\ 

Van Dorn at once prepared to as- 
sume the offensive. As the last of the 
fleet steamed away from Vicksburg, 
Breckinridge set out for Camp Moore 
with five thousand picked men. There he was to 
pick up the troops under Brigadier-General Daniel 
Buggies, raising the whole force to six thousand, 
and promptly attack Baton Eonge, in cooperation 
with the Arkansas. The plan was admirably con- 
ceived and put in motion with great promptness. 
As Van Dom estimated Williams’s force at 3500 
(it was in fact less), with four or five of the same 
gun-boats that the Arkansas had already treated so 
cavalierly, he had a right to look for success. 



right; 6th Michigan across the Perkins and Clay 
Cut roads near their fork ; 7th Vermont and 30th 
Massachusetts in reserve supporting the center 
and right; the batteries from left to right, Man- 
ning, Everett, Nims, with Brown in reserve. 

Buggies was soon engaged ; Clark took up the 
attack; and falliug on fiercely they at first carried 
everything before them. Some of the tents that 
were in advance of the line of battle were occu- 
pied, and Brown’s two guns were captured by the 


\ The wort on the canal had proved especially ex- 
hausting, though the troops had the help of about 1200 
to 1600 negroes. By the 11th of July, the cut, originally 
intended to he 4feet deep and 5 feet wide, hadheen exca- 
vated through the clay (with much felling of trees and 
grubbing of roots) to a depth of 13 feet, and a width of 18 
feet; the length of the canal was about a mile and half. 
The grade was now about 18 Inches below the river level, 


and in a few hours the water was to have been let iu. 
Suddenly the hanks began to cave, and before anything 
could he done to remedy this, the river, falling rapidly, 
was once more below the bottom of the cut. Williams 
at once set about collecting more hands and tools, with, 
the purpose of carrjong the out below the lowest stage 
of water, forty feet if necessary ; this he calculated 
would take three months.— E. B, I. 
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•ith Louisiana, but immediately retaken by the 
6tb Michigan, together with the colors ot then 
opponents Then as the attack spent its vigor 
and developed its direction, ’Williauas re-formed 
the 21st Indiana and 6th Michigan, rather loughly 
handled at first, on the new line The 9th Con- 
necticut moved by the flank to the suppoit of 
them left, the 30th Massachusetts covered the 
interval on the left of the 6th Michigan, and the 
4th Wisconsin went to the assistance of the 14th 
Maine, which had been stoutly holding its own 
against the onset of Clark Finally the Union 
tioops advanced to the attack, the Confederates 
m then turn were driven back in some disorder, 
and at 10 o’clock the battle was over, with the 
attack thrown off and the battle-field in the hands 
of the defenders 

The Union loss was 84 killed, 266 wounded, 
33 missing, in all 383 Among the killed were 
Colonel George T Roberts, 7th Vermont, and the 
gallant commander, Brigadier- General Thomas 
Williams, who fell pierced by a nfle-ball in the 
chest, just after giving the final order to attack. 
An estiemely rigid disciphnarian, a thoroughly 
trained and most accomplished officer, and a man 
of the highest courage and honor. General Will- 
iams’s death was long and deeply regretted in the 
department. 

The Confederate loss was 84 killed, 315 
wounded, 5 7 missing, — total, 456 Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Charles Clark, commanding the First Division, 
was severely wounded and made prisoner, and also 
among the wounded were three brigade command- 
ers, Colonels Thomas H. Hunt, A P. Thompson, 
and H W Allen, the last two severely 

The iron-elad Essex, Commander William D 
Porter, with the Cayuga and Sumter above the 
town, and the gun-boats Eineo, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander George M Ransom, and KataMin, Lieu- 
tenant F A. Roe, contributed materially to the 
defense 

The numbers engaged cannot have been far from 
equal — about 2500 on either side. 

When Wilhams fell. Colonel Thomas W Cahill, 
of Connecticut, succeeded to the command On 
the 6th he was relieved by Colonel Halbert B. 
Paine, 4th Wisconsin, who had been sent up from 
New Orleans by Butler on receiving the first news 
of the battle Being still menaced by Breckin- 
ridge, the troops took up a new and shorter line, 
extending from Bayou Grosse by the tannery and 
penitentiary to the neighborhood of the eapitol, 
at 3 o’clock every morning they stood to arms, and 
by the 13th Colonel Paine, with eharactenstie 
care and energy, had strongly intrenched the 
arsenal grounds, with 24 guns in position, and 
with the cooperation of the navy concerted every 
measure for an effective defense against numbers. 
By General Butler’s orders the library ahd a statue 
of Washington, in the eapitol, were packed and 
shipped to New Orleans On the 20th, by BntleFs 
orders, Baton Rouge was quietly evacuated, and 
the troops, with all tbeir material, proceeded to 
Camp Parapet, at Carrollton, just above New Or- 
leans, where they set to work to extend and 


strengthen the old Confederate lines and put eveiy- 
tbing in good condition for defense 

Breckinridge had fallen back to Port Hudson, 
where, by Van Dorn’s orders, the strong works 
weie begun that were long to prove a formidable 
obstacle to the Union operations on the Missis- 
sippi On the 19 th of August Breckinridge was 
ordered by Bragg to leave tbe command in the 
hands of Ruggles and return to Mississippi. 

The “Official Records” covering this period 
afford several strong hints of a Confederate plan 
for the recapture of New Orleans Major-General 
Richard Taylor appears to have had that object 
committed to his special care when he was assigned 
(August 20th) to command m western Louisiana, 
and it seems likely that the troops of Van Dorn’s 
department, as well as those at Mobile, were ex- 
pected to take part 

Toward the end of September, Lieutenant God- 
frey Weitzel, of the Engineers, having been made 
a bngadier-general on Butler’s recommendation, 
was placed in command of a brigade of 4 legi- 
ments of infantry, 2 batteries and 4 troops of cav- 
alry, and General Butler committed to his hands 
the preparations for dislodging Taylor’s force and 
occupying the district of the La Fourche, impor- 
tant to the security of New Orleans because com- 
piising or controlling all the feitile region between 
the Mississippi and the Atehafalaya. With the 
funds of the army, four light-draught gun-boats, 
the Estrella, Calhoun, Kinsman, and Diana, were 
quickly built, equipped, turned over to the navy, 
and sent to Berwick Bay, under Commander T 
McKean Buchanan When all was ready Weitzel 
took transports, under convoy, landed below Don- 
aldsonville, entered the town, and on the 27th of 
October moved on Thibodeaux, the heart of the 
district. At Georgia Landing, two miles above 
Labadieville, he encountered the Confederates 
under Brigadier-General Alfred Mouton, consist- 
ing of the 18th and 33d Louisiana, Crescent and 
Terre Bonne regiments, Ralston’s and Semmes’a 
batteries, and 2d Louisiana Cavalry, — in all re- 
ported by Mouton as 1392 strong, they had 
taken up a defensive position on both sides of the 
bayou After a short but spirited engagement, 
Mouton’s force was routed and pursued about four 
miles Mouton then called in his other troops, 
burned the bridges, and evacuated the district, 
Buchanan’s gun-hoats having been prevented by 
a gale from arriving m time to cut off the retreat. 
Mouton’s report accounts for 5 killed, 8 wounded, 
and 186 missing, — in all, 199. Among the killed 
was Colonel G P MePheeters of the Crescent 
regiment 

Weitzel followed through Thibodeaux, and went 
into camp beyond the town. He claims to have 
taken 208 prisoners and 1 gun; his loss was 18 
killed, 74 wounded, and 5 missing, — total, 97. 

So ended operations in Louisiana for this year 
Taylor continued to occupy the Teehe country, and 
Weitzel the La Fourche, until the spring of 1863 

On the 9th of November, 1862, General N. P 
Banks was assigned to the command of the De- 
partment of the Gulf to relieve General Butler, 




BURNING OF THE STATE-HOUSE, BATON ROUGE, ON SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1862. FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES AT BATON ROUGE, LA. 

AiigTist 5th, 1862. 

Tlie composition, losses, and strengtli of eacli army as hero stated give the gist of all the data obtainable in the “ Ofaolal 
Eeeords.” K stands for killed; vr for Tvotmded ; m w for mortally •wotmded ; m for captured or missing ; o for captured. 

THE UNION FOECES : Brig.-rGren. Thomas Williams (k), Col. Thomas W. Cahill. 

Troops: 9tli Conn., Col. Thomas W. Cahill, Lieut.-Col. Col. Sidney A. Beau; 2d Co. Mass. Cay., Captain James 
Eichard Fitz-Gibbons ; 21at Ind., lJietit.-CoL John A. M. Magee; Ind. Battery {3 guns), Lieut. James H. 
Keith (w), Capt. James Grimsley; lith Me., Col. Frank Brown; 2d Mass. Battery, Lieut. George G. Trull; 4th 
S. N'icker.son (commanding the left wing), Lleat.-Col. Maes. Battery, Capt. Charles H. Manning; 6th Mass. 
Thomas W. Porter ; 30th Mass., Col. Kathan A. M. Battery, Lieut. William W. Carruth. 

Dudley (commanding the right wing), Maj. Horace G. The total Union loss was 84 killed, 266 wounded, 33 
Whittemore; 6th Mich., Capt. Charles E. Clarke; 7th captured or miBsing=883. The “force engaged num- 
Ter., Col. George T. Roberts (m w), Capt. Henry M. bered less than 2500.” (See “Official Records,” Yol. 
Porter, Lieut.-Col. Yolney S. Fullam; 4th Wis., Lieut.- XY., p. 64.) 

THE CONFEDERATE FORCES : Major-G-en. John C. Breckinridge. 

FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Geu. Charles Clark (w and c). Col. Edward Goodwin ; 3d Ey., Capt. J. W. Bowman ; eth Ky., 
T. B. Smith. Staff lo.ss: w, 2; m, 1=3. Lieut.-Col. M. H. Cofer; 7th Ey., Col. Edward Cross- 

Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Benjamin H. Helm (w), land; Sharp-shooters, Lieut. G. C. Hubbard. Brigade 
Col. Thomas H. Hunt (w), Capt. John A. Buckner: 4th loss: k, 12; w, 70; m, 3=85. Second Brigade, Col. H. 
Ky., Capt. John H. Millett; 5th Ky., Col. Thomas H. W. Allen (w), Col. Gustavus A. Breaux: 4th La., (Co. 
Hunt, Lieut.-Col. John W. Caldwell, Maj. J. C. Wick- I, 39th Miss., attached), Lieut.-Col. S. E. Himter; 30th 
Itffe; 3l8t Miss., Maj. H. B. Topp; 31st Ala., Col. Jeptha La. (battalion), Col. Gustavus A. Breaux; La. Battalion 
Edwards; 4th Ala. Battalion, Lient.-Gol. John Snod- (Stewart’s Legion), Lieut.-Col. Samuel Boyd (w), Capt. 
gi'ass; Miss. Battery (Pettus’s Flying Art’y), Lieut. J. B. Thomas Bynum; Confederate Light Battery, Capt. O. 
Sweaney. Brigadeloss: k, 29; w, 111; m, 3=143. Fourth J. Semmcs. Brigade loss : k, 28 ; w, 91 ; m, 47 = 166. 
Brigade, Gal. T. B. Smith: 19th, 20th, 28th, and 45th ttnattaohed, L a. Partisan Rangers, Col. Francis Pond, 
Tenn. (Battalion), Lieut.-Col. B. F. Moore; 16th Miss. Jr., and Maj. J. De Baun. 

(in reserve), Maj. J. R. Binford; 22d Miss., Capt. F. The total Confederate loss was 84 killed', 316 wounded, 
Hughes (m w) ; Ky. Battery, Capt. Robert Cobb. Brigade and.57 captured or miasing= 456. General Breckinridge 
loss: k, 16; w, 41; m, 3=59. says (“Official Eeeords,” Yol. XY., p. 77) : “I did not 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Daniel Ruggles. carry into action more than 2600 men. This estimate 

First Brigade, Col. A. P. Thompson (w). Col. J. W. does not include some 200 Partisan Rangers . . .who, 
Robertson: 36th Ala., Col. J. W. Robertson, Lieut.-Col. fromthenatureofthegroundjtooknopartmtheaction,” 
YOL. III. 38 586 
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BY RICHARD B IRWIN. LIEUTJ5NANT-COLONBL, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, U S V 


G ENEEAL banks arrived m New Orleans on tlie Mth. of December, 
1862, witb the advance of a fleet of transports from New York and 
Hampton Eoads, bringing reenforcements for the Department of the Gnlf. j 
On the 15th he took command of the department, Butler then formally taking 
leave of the troops. His orders were to move up the Mississippi, in order to 
open the river, in cooperation with MeClernand’s column from Cairo. Banks 
was to take command of the combined forces as soon as they should meet. 

On the 16th General Grover, with 12 regiments and a battery, without dis- 
embarking at New Orleans, accompanied by two batteries and two troops of 
cavalry from the old force, and convoyed by a detachment of Earragut’s fleet 
under Captain James Alden, of the Richmond, was sent to occupy Baton 
Eouge. The next morning the town was evacuated by the small Confederate 
detachment which had been posted there, and General Grover quietly took 
possession. The town was held without opposition until the war ended. 

An attempt followed to occupy Galveston, apparently under importunity 
from Brigadier-General Andrew J. Hamilton, and in furtherance of the 
policy that had led the Government to send him with the expedition as mil- 
itary governor of Texas. This resulted on the 1st of January in a military 
and naval disaster in which three companies of the 42d Massachusetts regi- 
ment, under Colonel Isaac S. Burrell, were taken prisoners by the Confed- 
erates under Magruder. ^ 

Weitzel, who was occupymg the La Eourche, was strengthened so as to 
enable him to make the district safe in view of the projected operations on 
the Mississippi ; a strong work was constructed at Donaldson ville command- 
ing the head of the bayou; and intrenchments were thrown up at Brashear 
City to prevent, with the aid of the navy, any approach of the enemy from 
the direction of Berwick Bay. On the 14th of January, having crossed the 
bay, Weitzel ascended the Teche, accompanied by the gun-boats Calhoun, 
JEstrella, and Kinsman, under Lieutenant-Commander Buchanan, forced the 
Confederates to destroy the gun-boat Cotton, and took 50 prisoners, with a 
loss of 6 kflled and 27 wounded. Among the dead was Buchanan, who was 
succeeded by Lieutenant-Commander A. P. Cooke. 


i These reenforcements finally included 39 reg- 
iments of infantry (of -wliieli 22 were 9-month&’ 
men), six hatteiies of artillery, and one battabon 
of eavaby. 

% On the 2lat of December three companies of 
the 4:2d Massachusetts, under Colonel Isaac S. 
Bun ell, were dispatched from New Orleans, with- 
out disemharking Holcomb’s 2d Vermont battery 
was sent with them, hut, waiting for its horses 
to arrive, did not go ashore Burrell landed at 
Kuhn’s wharf on the 24th, took nominal posses- 
sion of the town, hut really occupied only the 
wharf itself, protected hy barncades and the 32 


guns of the fleet under Commander W B Eenshaw. 
Major-GeneralJ B Magruder, who had been barely 
a month in command of the district of Texas, had 
directed his attention as soon as he amved to 
the defenseless condition of the coast, menaced 
as it was by the blockading fleet, thus it hap- 
pened that Burrell’s three companies found them- 
selves confronted hy two brigades (Scurry’s and 
Sibley’s, under Colonel Reily), an artillery regi- 
ment, 14 heavy guns, and 14 field-pieces Ma- 
gruder had also caused two improvised gun-boats 
to be eqiupped under an old California steamboat 
man, Oaptam Leon Smith ; these were the Bayou 
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After providing for tlie garrisons and tlie secure defense of New Orleans, 
Banks organized Lis avadaLle forces in four divisions, commanded LyMajor- 
G-eneral 0. 0. Augur and Brigadier-Generals Thomas W. Sherman, William 
H. Emory, and Cuvier Grover. Each division was composed of three brigades 
with three field-batteries, and there were also two battahons and six troops of 
cavahy, numbering about 700 effectives, and a regiment of heavy artillery, 
the 1st Indiana (21st Infantry) to man the siege train. The veteran reg- 
iments that had served in the department from the beginning were distrib- 
uted so as to leaven the mass and to fmmish brigade commanders of some 
experience ; of the eight colonels commanding brigades, aU but two belonged 


City, Captain Henry LnlD'bock, and Neptune, Cap- 
tain Sangster. Early in the morning of the 1st of 
Jannary Magruder, having perfected his plans, 
nnder cover of a heavy artillery fire, assaulted the 
position of the 42d Massachusetts -with two storm- 
ing parties of 300 and 500 men respectively, led 
hy Colonels G-reen, Baghy, and Cook, with the re- 
mainder of the troops under Brigadier-General W. 
E. Scurry in support. A sharp fight followed, hut 
the defenders had the concentrated fire of the fleet 
to protect them; the scaling-ladders proved too 
short to reach the wharf, and as day began to 
break the assailants were about to draw oflj when 
suddenly the Confederate gun-boats appeared on 
the scene, and in a few moments turned the defeat 
into a signal victory. The Neptune was disabled 
and sunk by the Harriet Lane ; the Harriet Lane 


herself was hoarded and captured by the Bayou 
City ; the Westfield ran aground and was blown up 
by her gallant commander, and soon the white 
flag, first displayed on the Harriet Lane, was fly- 
ing from all the fleet. Thereupon Burrell surren- 
dered. The Confederates ceased firing on Mm as 
soon as they perceived Ms signal ; but the navy, 
observing that the firing on shore went on for some 
time, notwithstanding the naval truce, thought it 
had been violated ; accordingly the Clifton, Oicasco, 
and Sachem put to sea, preceded by the army trans- 
port steamers, the Saxon, which had brought the 
three unlucky companies of the 42d, and the Mary 
A. Boar dman, ‘with Holcomb’s 2d Vermont battery 
still aboard. The Confederates lost 26 killed and 
117 wounded; the Union troops 5 killed and 15 
wounded.— E. B, I. [See also p. 571.] 
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to these regiments. The whole force availahle for active operations was 
about 25,000. Two-thirds were, however, new levies, and of these, again, 
half were nine-months’ men ; some were armed with guns that refused to 
go off, others did not know the simplest evolutions, while in one instance 
(afterward handsomely redeemed) the colonel was actually unable to disem- 
bark his men except by the novel command, “ Break ranks, boys, and get 
ashore the best way you can!” 

The cavahy was poor, except the six old companies, and was quite insuf- 
ficient in numbers. Of land and water transportation, both indispensable 
to any possible operation, there was barely enough for the movement of a 
single division. In Washington, Banks had been led to expect that he would 
find in the depots, or in the country, all material required for moving his 
army ; yet the supplies in the depots barely sufficed for the old force of the 
department, while the country could furnish very little at best, and nothing 
at aU until it should be occupied. Banks had finally to send his chief 
quarteimaster back to Washington before these deficiencies could be supplied. 

Again, Banks had not been informed until he reached New Orleans that 
the Confederates held in force any fortified place below Vicksburg, yet Port 
Hudson, 135 miles above New Orleans, was found strongly intrenched, with 


21 heavy guns in position, and 
a garrison of 12,000 men — in- 
creased to 16,000 before Banks 
could have brought an equal 
number to the attack. 

Banks could not communi- 
cate with the commander of 
the northern colunin, and knew 
practically nothing of its move- 
ments. 

Under these conditions, all 
concert between the cooper- 
ating forces was rendered im- 
possible from the start, and it 
became inevitable that the ex- 
pectations of the G-overnment 
that Banks would go against 
Vicksburg immediately on 
landing in Louisiana should 
be doomed to disappointment. 

The Confederate occupation 
of Port Hudson had com- 
pletely changed the nature of 
the problem confided to Gen- 
eral Banks for solution, for he 
had now to choose among three 
courses, each involving an im- 



SHAlEP-SHOOTBas OP THE 76TH N. Y. VOLUNTEERS PICKING OPP 
THE GUNNERS OP THE CONPEUERATE GUN-BOAT “ COTTON,” 
IN THE ACTION AT BAYOU TEOHB, LA., JANUARY 14, 1863. 
PROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 
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BETUEN OF A FOBAOING PARrT OP THE 24:TH CONNECTICUT VOLUNTEEES TO BATON ROUGE. 
FROK A SKETCH ]V£ADE AT THE TIME. 


possibility: to carry by assault a strong line of works, three miles long, 
impregnable on either flank and defended by 16,000 good troops ; to lay siege 
to the place, with the certainty that it would be relieved from Mississippi and 
the prospect of losing his siege train in the venture; to leave Port Hudson 
in his rear and go against Vicksburg, thus sacridciug his communications, 
putting Hew Orleans in peril, and courting irreparable and almost inevitable 
disaster as the price of the remote chance of achieving a great success. No 
word came from Grant or McClernand. 

Meanwhile Banks was trying to And a way of turning Port Hudson on the 
west by means of the Atchafalaya, the mouth of Eed Eiver, and the net-work 
of bayous, interlacing and intersecting one another, that connect the Atchaf- 
alaya with the Mississippi, in time of flood overflowing and fertilizing, at 
other seasons serving as highways for the whole region between the two 
rivers. [See map, p. 442.] The Mississippi was unusually high, the narrow 
and tortuous bayous were swollen and rapid ; the levees, nearly everywhere 
neglected since the outbreak of the war, had in some places been cut by the 
Confederates ; a large area of the country was under water ; while great rafts 
of drift-logs added to the difficulty of navigation occasioned by the scarcity of 
suitable steamers and sMILed' pilots. Every attempt to penetrate the bayous 
having failed, Banks was just turning his attention to the preparations for 
gaining the same end by a movement from Berwick Bay by the Atchafalaya 
or Teche, when the news came that two of Ellet’s rams, the of the West' 
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and IncVianola^ after successfully running the batteries of Vicksbui’g, had been 
captured by the Confederates. These gun-boats must therefore be reckoned 
with in any movement on or beyond the Atchafalaya, while their presence 
above Port Hudson as a hostile force, in place of the reenforcement expected 
from Admiral Porter, greatly increased the anxiety Admiral Farragut had 
for some time felt to pass the batteries of Port Hudson with part of his 
fleet, control the long reach above, and cut oft the Confederate supplies from 
the Red River country. Gleneral Banks fell in with the admiral’s plans, and, 
concentrating 17,000 men at Baton Rouge, moved to the rear of Port Hudson 
on the 14th of March, with the divisions of Augur, Emory, and Grover, for 
the purpose of cooperating with the fleet by dividing the attention of the 
garrison and gaming a flank flh-e of artillery on the lower batteries on the 
bluff. The field-returns showed 12,000 men in line after providing for detach- 
ments and for holding Baton Rouge. Admiral Farragut had intended to pass 
the batteries on the 151;ji, in the gray of the morning, but at the last moment 
saw reason to change this plan and moved to the attack before midnight. 
In a naval affair like this the cooperation of the army could not have been 
very effective at best ; the change of hour left us little more than spectators 
and auditors of the battle between the ships and the forts. The Hartford 
and Albaboss passed up comparatively uninjured, but in the smoke and 
darkness the rest of the fleet could not go by, and the Mississippi^ stranding, 
was set on fire and blown up — the grandest display of fireworks I ever wit- 
nessed, and the costliest. [See p. 566 ] 

This gave the navy command of the mouth of Red River, and, accordingly, 
Banks at once reverted to the execution of his former plan, — a turning move- 
ment by the Atchafalaya. That involved disposing of Taylor’s force of about 
4000 or 5000 men encamped and intrenched on the Teehe below Franklin. 
Our force was so much stronger than Taylor’s as to suggest the idea of cap- 
turing him 111 his position, by getting in his rear, simultaneously with a front 
attack ; and this was particularly to be desired, as otherwise he might retire 
indefinitely into the vast open country behind him and return at his leisure 
at some inopportune moment. So perfectly was the movement masked that 
Taylor was actually preparing to attack the force in his front (Weitzel) when 
the main army began crossing Berwick Bay. 

Weitzel crossed on the 9th; Emory followed ; they then bivouacked on the 
west bank to wait for Grover’s movement. So few were the facilities that it 
took Grover two days to embark. Six hours more were lost by a dense fog, and 
four by the stranding of the Arizona. When the proposed landing-place at 
Madame Porter’s plantation was reached after dark, the road was found to be 
under water and impassable, but a practicable way was discovered six miles 
farther up the lake, at McWilliams’s plantation. There the landing began 
early on the 13th, and with great difficulty, owing to the shallowness of the 
water, was completed by 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Favored by the woods 
and undergrowth, which concealed their numbers, Vincent’s 2d Louisiana and 
Reily’s 4th Texas Cavalry, with a section of Cornay’s battery, delayed the 
advance until Dwight’s brigade, supported by two regiments of Birge’s and 
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MAHCH OF THE NINETEENTH ARMY CORPS BT THE BAYOU SARA ROAU TOWARD PORT HUDSON, 
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by Olosson’s battery, went out and drove them away. At 6 tbe division took 
up tbe line of marcb to tbe Tecbe and bivouacked at nightfall on Madame 
Porter’s plantation, five miles distant. 

Meanwhile Banks bad moved Emory and Weitzel slowly up tbe Tecbe, 
seeking to bold Taylor’s forces in position until G-rover could gain their 
rear. Taylor fell back behind tbe intrenched lines below Oentreville known 
as Fort Bisland, and there a brisk engagement took place on tbe 13tb, 
Banks only seeking to gain a good position on both sides of tbe bayou, 
and to occupy tbe enemy’s attention, while be bstened in vain for Grover’s 
guns, which were to have been tbe signal for a direct and determined attack 
in front. 

At night, knowing that Grover’s movement must certainly have been 
seen and reported during bis passage up Grand Lake and surmising some 
miscarriage, Banks gave orders to carry tbe works by assault at daybgbt. 
However, early in tbe night, Taylor ordered bis whole force to fall back on 
Franklin; tbe sounds of tbe movement were beard, and toward daylight 
reconnoitering parties discovered tbe evacuation. Banks’s whole force at 
once moved in pursuit. 

Early in tbe morning Taylor met Grover advancing against bis line of 
retreat, which here follows tbe great bow of tbe Tecbe, known as Irish Bend, 
struck Birge’s brigade in flank, forced Grover to develop, and with tbe 
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assistance of the Diana ^ held him just long enough to make good the 
retreat. 

Taylor had made a gallant fight and had extricated himself cleverly. His 
reports show his whole force to have been 5000. G-rover had about the 
same. We lost at Bisland 40 killed and 184 wounded, — total, 224; at Irish 
Bend, 49 killed, 274 wounded, 30 missing, — total, 353. The losses of the Con- 
federates are not reported, but they destroyed their two gun-boats and all 
their transport steamers except one, which we captured, and their troops be- 
gan to disperse soon after passing Franklin. We captured many prisoners on 
the march. Their gun-boats came down the Atchafalaya too late to dispute 
Grover’s landing, were defeated by our flotilla, under Lieutenant-Commander 
A. P. Cooke, and the Queen of the West was destroyed. On the 20th Butte-a- 
la-Eose, with sixty men and two heavy guns, surrendered to Cooke, and the 
same day Banks occupied Opelousas. 

Here he received his first communication from General Grant, dated before 
Yicksburg, March 23d, and sent through Admiral Farragut. This opened a 
correspondence, the practical efiect of which was to cause General Banks to 
conform his movements to the expectation that General Grant would send 
an army corps to Bayou Sara to join in reducing Port Hudson. 

’ Banks moved on to Alexandria, on the Bed Biver, to push Taylor farther 
out of the way. Taylor retired toward Shreveport. On the 14th of May the 

I A Union gun-boat captured by the Confederates and afterward set on fire and destroyed by them, 
as mentioned above. — Editoes, 


OE GEOTBAn AtrCTOB’S DIVISION OEOSSING BAYOU MONTBOINO ON THE 
CO BOBT HUDSON. EEOM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 
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whole command marched on Simsport, crossed the Atchafalaya, and moved 
to Bayou Sara, where the advance of the army crossed the Mississippi on the 
night of the 23d and moved immediately to the rear of Port Hudson. 

There communication was made with Augur’s two brigades, which had estab 
hshed themselves in position on the 21st, after a brisk engagement, known as 
the battle of Plains Store, just in time, apparently, to prevent the evacua- 
tion, which had been ordered by General Johnston and afterward counter- 
manded by President Davis. With Augur we found T. W. Sherman and two 
brigades from New Orleans. 

When the investment was completed on the 26th, we had about 14,000 men 
of all arms in front of the works, and behind them the Confederates had about 
7000, under Major-General Prank Gardner. Part of the garrison (three bri- 
gades, as it proved) was known to have gone to succor Yicksburg, and all 
reports, apparently confirmed by the comparative feebleness of the attack 
on Augur at Plains Store, indicated a reduction even greater than had 
actually taken place. Nothing was known, of course, of the phenomenal 
success of Grant’s operations, nor could it have been sm^mised, while his 
precarious position in the event of a defeat or even a serious check was 
obvious enough; the magnitude of the Confederate forces in Mississippi and 
the energy habitual to their commanders everywhere, added an additional 
reason against delay. Finally the troops themselves, elated by their success 
in tbc Teche campaign, were in the best of spirits for an immediate attack. 
For these reasons General Banks, with the full concurrence of all his com- 
manders, save one, ordered a general assault to be made on the morning of 
the 27th of May. 

Early in the morning Weitzel, who commanded the right wing on this 
day, moved to the attack in two lines, Dwight at first leading, and steadily 
drove the Confederates in his front into their works. Thus unmasked, the 
Confederate artillery opened with grape and canister, but our batteries, 
following the infantry as closely as possible, soon took commanding posi- 
tions within 200 and 300 yards of the works that enabled them to keep down 
the enemy’s fire. The whole fight took place in a dense forest of magnolias, 
mostly amid a thick undergrowth, and among ravines choked with felled 
or fallen timber, so that it was difficult not only to move but even to see ; in 
short, in the phrase of the day, the afiam was ‘^a gigantic bush- whack.” 
Soon after Weitzel’s movement began Grover, on his left, moved to the 
attack at two points, but only succeeded in gaining and holding commanding 
positions within about two hundred yards of the works. This accomplished, 
and no sound of battle coming from his left, Grover determined to wait 
where he was for the attack that had been expected in that quarter, or 
for further orders, and Weitzel conformed his action to Grover’s: properly 
in both cases, although it was afterward made apparent that had Weitzel 
continued to press his attack a few minutes longer he would probably have 
broken through the Confederate defense and taken their whole line in reverse. 
To make a diversion, Dwight caused the two colored regiments on the extreme 

JJ Augur lost 16 killed, 71 wounded, 14 missing, — total, 100 ; tke Confederates, 89. 
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OPENUTG of IHB naval AXTACK on port HUDSON, MARCH 13, 1863. 


right to form for the attack ; they had hardly done so when the extreme left 
of the Confederate line opened on them, in an exposed position, with artillery 
and musketry and forced them to abandon the attempt with great loss. In 
Augur’s front the Confederate works were in full view, but the intervening 
plain was obstructed by tangled abatis of huge trees felled with their great 
branches spread as if to receive us with open arms, and these obstructions 
were commanded by the fire of nearly a mile of the works. His movement 
had therefore been meant for a demonstration, mainly in aid of Sherman, to 
be converted into a real attack if circumstances should favor ; but as the 
morning wore away and no sound came from Sherman, G-eneral Banks rode to 
the left and gave fresh orders for that assault j then, returning to the center 
about two o’clock, he ordered Augur to attack simultaneously. At the word 
Chapin’s brigade moved forward with, great gallantry, but was soon caught 
and cruelly punished in the impassable abatis. Sherman gallantly led his 
division on horseback, surrounded by his full staff, likewise mounted, but 
though the ground in his front was less difficult than that which Augur had 
to traverse, it was very exposed, and the formation was, moreover, broken by 
three parallel lines of fence. Ho progress was possible, and when night fell 
the result was that we had gained commanding positions, yet at a fearful cost. 

The next day a regular siege was begun. G-rover was assigned to the 
command of the right wing, embracing his own and Paine’s divisions and 
Weitzel’s brigade; while Dwight was given command of Sherman’s division, 
raised to three brigades by transferring regiments. Prom left to right, from 
this time, the lines were held in the order of Dwight, Augur, Paine, Grover, 
and Weitzel. 
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On the 14th of J nne, time still pressing, the lines being everywhere well 
advanced, the enemy’s artillery effectually controlled by ours, every available 
man having been brought up, and yet our force growing daily less by cas- 
ualties and sickness, Taylor menaemg our communications on the west bank 
of the Mississippi, and the issue of Orant’s operations before Vicksburg in 
suspense, Banks ordered a second assault to be delivered simultaneously at' 
daybreak on the left and center, preceded by a general cannonade of an hour’s 
duration. Dwight’s attack on the left was misdirected by its guides and soon 
came to naught. Paine attacked with great vigor at what proved to be the 
strongest point of the whole work, the priest-eap near the Jackson road. He 
himseK almost instantly fell severely wounded at the head of his division, 
and this attack also ended in a disastrous repulse, our men being unable to 
cross the crest just m front of the work, forming a natural glacis so swept by 
the enemy’s fire that in examining the position afterward I found this grass- 
crowned knoU shaved bald, every blade cut down to the roots as by a hoe. 

Our loss in the two assaults was nearly 4000, including many of our best 
and bravest officers. The heat, especially in the trenches, became almost 
insupportable, the stenches quite so, the brooks dried up, the creek lost 
itself in the pestilential swamp, the springs gave out, and the river fell, 
exposing to the tropical sun a wide margin of festering ooze. The illness 
and mortality were enormous. The labor of the siege, extending over a 
front of seven miles, pressed so severely upon our numbers, far too weak for 
such an undertaking, that the men were almost incessantly on duty ; and as 
the numbers for duty diminished, of course the work fell the more heavily upon 
those that remained. Prom first to last we had nearly 20,000 men of all 
arms engaged before Port Hudson, yet the effective strength of infantry and 
artillery at no time exceeded 13,000, and at the last hardly reached 9000, 
while even of these every other man might well have gone on the sick-report 
if pride and duty had not held him to his post. 

Meanwhile Taylor with his forces, reorganized and reenforced until they 
again numbered four or five thousand, had crossed the Atchafalaya at Mor- 
gan’s Ferry and Berwick Bay, surprised and captured the garrisons at Brashear 
City and Bayou Boeuf almost without resistance, menaced Donaldsonville, 
carried havoc and panic through the LaPourche, and finally planted batteries 
on the Mississippi to cut off our communication with Hew Orleans. At Don- 
aldsonville, however, an assault by about 1500 Texans was repulsed by about 
200 men, including convalescents, under Major J. D. BuUen, 28th Maine, \ and 
at La Pourche Crossing Taylor’s forces suffered another check at the hands 
of a detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel Albert Stickney, 47th Massachu- 
setts. Otherwise Taylor, whose operations were conducted with marked 
skill and vigor, had everything his own way. In Hew Orleans great was the 
excitement when it was known that the Confederate forces were on the west 
bank within a few miles of the city; but fortunately the illness that had 
deprived Emory’s division of its commander in the field had given Hew 


\ Aided by fcbe gun-boats Princess JRoyal, Commander M. B. Woolsey, and Winona, 
Lieutenant-Commander A W. Weaver 
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Orleans a commander of a courage and firmness that now, as always, rose 
with the approach of danger, with whom difficulties diminished as they drew 
near, and whose character had earned the respect of the inhabitants. Sthl 
by the 4th of July things were at such a pass that G-eneral Emory plainly 
told Greneral Banks he must choose between Port Hudson and New Orleans. 
However, Banks was convinced that Port Hudson must be in his hands within 
three days. 

His confidence was justified. At last on the 7th of July, when the sap- 
head was within 16 feet of the priest-cap, and a storming party of 1000 volun- 
teers had been organized, led by the intrepid Bnge, and all preparations had 
been made for springing two heavily charged mines, word came from G-rant 
that Yicksburg had surrendered. Instantly an aide was sent to the “ general- 
of-the-trenehes ” bearing duplicates in “ flimsy ” of a note from the adjutant- 
general announcing the good news. One of these he was directed to toss into 
the Confederate lines. Some one acknowledged the receipt by calling back, 
“ That’s another damned Yankee he ! ” Once more the cheers of our men 
rang out as the word passed, and again the forest echoed with the strains 
of the “ Star-spangled Banner ” from the long-silent bands. Firing died 
away, the men began to mingle in spite of everything, and about 2 o’clock 
next morning came the long, gray envelope that meant surrender. 

Formalities alone remained ; these were long, but the articles were signed 
on the afternoon of the 8th ; a moment later a long train of wagons loaded 
with rations for the famished garrison moved down the Clinton road, and on 
the morning of the 9th a picked force of eight regiments, under Brigadier- 
General George L. Andrews, marched in with bands playing and colors fly- 
ing; the Confederates stacked arms and hauled down their flag, and the 
National ensign floated in its stead. By General Banks’s order. General 
Gardner’s sword was returned to him in the presence of his men in recogni- 
tion of the heroic defense — a worthy act, well merited. 

But, stout as the defense had been, the besiegers had on their part dis- 
played some of the highest qualities of the soldier; among these valor in 
attack, patient endurance of privation, suffering, and incredible toil, and per- 
severance under discouragement. And to defenders and besiegers it is alike 
unjust to say, even though it has been said by the highest authority, that 
Port Hudson surrendered only because Vicksburg had fallen. The simple 
truth is that Port Hudson surrendered because its hour had come. The 
garrison was literally starving. With less than 3000 famished men in line, 
powerful mines beneath the salients, and a last assault about to be delivered 
at 10 paces, what else was left to do ? 

With the post there fell into our hands 6340 prisoners, 20 heavy guns, 31 
field-pieces, about 7500 muskets, and two river steamers. ☆ Many of the guns 
were ruined, some had been struck over and over again, and the depots and 
magazines were empty. The garrison also lost about 500 prisoners or 

starlight and Bed Chief, found aground m Bailey, 4tli Wisconsin, whose success here led to 
Thompson’s Creek, floated and brought into the its repetition on the Red Eiyer the next year, when 
river by the ingenuity and skill of Major Joseph Admiral Porter’s fleet was rescued. — B. B, I. 
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deserters before tbe surrender, and about 700 killed and wounded. Our loss 
was 707 killed, 3336 wounded, 319 missing, — total, 4362. 

The army was greatly assisted by Admiral Farragut’s fleet above and below 
Port Hudson, and directly by two fine batteries forming part of the siege- 
works, manned by seamen under Lieutenant-Commander Edward Terry. 

While the ceremonies of capitulation were going on, Weitzel led Augur’s 
division aboard the transports and hastened to Donaldsonville to drive Taylor 
out of the La Pourehe. G-rover followed. On the 13th, at Koch’s plantation, 
Green and Major suddenly fell upon Weitzel’s advance, composed of Dudley’s 
brigade and Dwight’s under Colonel Joseph S. Morgan, and handled them 
roughly. We lost 50 killed, 223 wounded, 186 missing, — total, 465, — as well 
as 2 guns, while Green’s loss was 3 killed and 30 wounded. As the gun- 
boats could not be got round to Berwick Bay in time to cut off Taylor, he 
crossed Berwick Bay on the 21st with all his spoils that he could carry away 
and took post on the lower Teche, until in September the Nineteenth Corps, 
reorganized and placed under the command of Franklin, once more advanced 
into the Teche country and drove him back toward Opelousas. 

After the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, Grant sent Herron’s division, 
and the Thirteenth Corps under Ord, to report to Banks. Banks went to 
Vicksburg to consult with Grant, and Grant came to New Orleans ; together 
they agreed with Admiral Farragut in urging an immediate attack on 
Mobile. This was the only true policy ; success would have been easy and 
must have mfluenced powerfully the later campaigns that centered about 
Chattanooga and Atlanta; but for reasons avowedly pohtical rather than 
mihtary, the Government ordered, instead, an attempt to “ plant the flag at 
some point in Texas.” The unaccountable failure at Sabine Pass followed, J 
then the occupation of the Texan coast by the Thirteenth Corps. So the 
favorable moment passed and 1863 wore away. 

J In September a detachment of the Nineteenth but the gnn-boatg meeting with a disaster in an 
Corps, nnder Prankhn, convoyed by the navy, was encounter with the Confederate batteries, the cx- 
sent hy sea to effect a landing at Sabine Pass, and pedition returned to New Orleans without having 
thence operate against Houston and Galveston; accomplished anything. — R. B. 1. 
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May 23d-J'uly 8th, 1863. 

Tlia composition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated give the gist of all tlio data ohtalnahlo in the Official 
Becords K stands for killed , iv for wounded , m w for mortally wounded , m for caiiturecl oi missing , c foi captured 

THE UNION ARMY. 

NINETEENTH ARMY CORPS — Major-General Nathaniel P Banlrs. 

PissT DIVISION, Maj.-Gen Clinstopher C Augur lUth N. Y., Col. Elisha B Smith (m w), Lieut -Col Sain- 

Mrst3ngadG,Go\ Edward P Ohapin (k), Col Charles uel E Per Lee; 160th N, Y,, Lieut -Col John B Van 
J Paine ad La, Col Charles J, Paine, Lieut -Col. Petteu; 8th. Vt, Col Stephen Thomas, Lieut, -Col 
Charles Eveiett , 2lst Me , Col, Elyah B Johnson , 48th, Charles Dillingham Brigade loss Ir, 67 , w, 406 , m, 
Mass , Col Eben E Stone , 49th Mass , Lieut -Col Bmton 16 =489 'Flivrd ISngade, Col, Nathan A M Dudley : 30th. 
D Deming (k), Maj Charles T Plunkett, lietli N. Y., Mass,, Lieut -Col William W Bullock; 60th Mass, Col 
Capt John Higgins Brigade loss k, 94; w, 412, m, CarlosP Messer, 161stN Y,, Col, Gabriel T. narrower, 
20=526. Second Brigade, 'Brig -Gm Godfrey Weitzel l74th N. Y,, Maj George Keating Brigade loss k,5; 
(also oomiaandxng the right wing, a provisional division, w, 47; m, 3 = 56. Artillery 1st Tnd Heavy, Col. John 
etc ), Col Stephen Thomas , l2th Conn , Lieut -Col A. Keith ; 1st Me , Lieut John E Morton , 6th Mass., 
Prank H. Peck (w) , 76th N, Y , Col Robert B. Merntt, lAeut John E. Phelps, 12th Mass, (section), Lieut Ed- 
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mnM Cbamberlin, 18tli K Y, Capt Albert G Mack, 
A, iBttr S , Capt Edmund C Bainbridge , G, 5th U, S , 
Lieut Jacob B Eawles Artillery loss k, 10, "w, 49, 
m, 10=69 Unattached Ist La Eng’s, Corps d’Afnciue, 
Col Jufctm Hodge, istLa Native Guards, Lieut -Col 
CbaunceyJ Bassett, 3d La Native Guards, Col John 
A Nelson, Capt Charles W Blake , 1st La Cav , Maj. 
Harai Robinson , 2d E. I Cav , Lieut -Col Augustus W 
Corhss Unattached loss k, 57 , 'W, 171, m, 43=271 
SECOND DIVISION, Biig -Gen Thomas W Sherman Cw), 
Eng -Gen George L Andrew's, Bng -Gen Frank S 
Nickerson, Brig -Gen Wilham Dwight Staff loss 
w, 2 

Fi7'st Bi'igade, Bug -Gen Neal Dow (w and c), CoL 
David S Cowles (k). Col Thomas S Clark . 26th Conn , 
Lieut -CoL Joseph Selden, 6th Mieh , Col Thomas S 
Clark, Lieut -Col Edward Bacon , 15th N H , Col John 
W Kmgman , 128th N Y , Col David S. Cowles, Capt 
Fiancis S Keese, Lieut -Col James Smith, 162d N Y, 
Col Lewis Benedict, Lieut -Col Justin W Blanchard 
Bngade loss k, 81 , w, 498, m, 12 = 591 Thu'd Brigade, 
Bng -Gen Frank S Nickerson 14th Me., Col Thomas 
W Porter, 24th Me , Col George M Atwood, 28 th Me , 
Col EphiairaW Woodman; l65thN Y , Lieut -CoL Abel 
Smith, Jr (mw),Maj Gouvemeur Carr (w), Capt Pehx 
Agnus, 175th N Y,Col Michael E Bryan (k), Maj John 
Gray , 177th N Y , Col Ira W Ainsworth Bngade loss 
k, 34, w, 199; m, 6=238 Artillery 21st N YL, Capt 
James Barnes, Ist Yt, Capt George T Hetaard Artil- 
lery loss, k, 1, w, 6=7 

THIRD DIVISION, Bxig-Geu Halbeit E Paine (w), Col 
Ha wkes Fearing, Jr Staff loss w, 1 

Fi) st Brigade, Col Timothy Ingraham, Col Samuel P 
Ferris 28th Conn , Col Samuel P Perris, Lieut -Col 
Wheelock T Batcheller, Mao Wilham B. Wescome, 4th 
Mass, Col Henry Walker, 16th N H.Col James Pike, 
llothN Y, CoL Ohnton H Sage Brigade loss k, 20, 
w, 127 , m, 20 =167 Second Bngade, Col Hawkes Feai- 
ing, Jr., Maj John H. AUcot, Col Lewis M Peck 8th 
N H , Lieut -Col Oliver W Lull (k), Capt William M 
Barrett, 133dN Y., Col Leonard D H Currie (w), Capt 
James K Fuller , Maj John H, Allcot, 173d N Y , Maj. 
A. Power Gallway (m w), Capt George W Rogers, 4th 
Wi8,Ool Sidney A Bean (in w), Capt. Webster P Moore. 
Brigade loss k,115, w,483; m, 86 =684. Thvrd Bngade, 
Col Ohver P Gooding 31st Mass (7 co’s), Lieut -Col 
W S B Hopkins , 38th Mass , Lieut -Col Wilham L 
Eodman (k), Maj James P Richardson; 63d Mass , Col 
John W Kimball, 156th N Y, Col Jacob Sharpe 
Brigade loss k, 48 , w, 265 , m, 8 = 321 Arbillery, Capt 


Richard C Duryea 4th Mass , Lieut Frederick W 
Reinhard, F, IstU S , Capt Richard G Duryea, 2dVt , 
Capt Pythagoias E Holcomb Artillery loss k, l , w, 
4, m, 2 = 7 

FOURTH DIVISION, Brig -Geu. Cuvier Grover 

First Bngade, Col RicbardE Holcomb (k), Col Joseph 
S Morgan 1st La , Lieut -Col Wilham O Piske , 22 d 
Me , Col Simou G Jerraid, 90th N Y , Col Joseph S 
Moigan, Maj Nelson Shaurman , 91st N Y,Col Jacob 
Van Zandt, 13lst N Y., Lieut -Col Nicholas W Day 
Brigade loss k, 84, w, 359, m, 27 = 470 Second Bn- 
gade, Col William E Kimball 24th Conn , Col Samuel 
M. Mansfield , 12th Me , Lieut -Col Edward Ilsley , 52d 
Mass , Col Halbert S. Greenleaf Brigade loss k, 32 ; 
w, 126, m, 3=160 Thitd Bngade, Col Heniy W 
Buge. 13th Conn , Capt Apollos Comstock , 25th Conn , 
Lieut -Col Mason C. Weld, 26th Me , Col Nathamel H. 
Hubbard, 159th N Y, Lieut -Col Charles A Bm*t Bn- 
gade loss k, 34, w, 128; m, 10=172 Artillery, Capt 
Henry W Closson 2d Mass , Capt Ormand F Nims , 
L, Ist U. S , Capt Henry W Closson , C, 2d U 8 , Lieut 
Theodoie Bradley Artillery loss . w, 6; m, 3=8 
CAVAUiy, Col Benjamm H. Grierson 

6th HI , Gol Reuben Loomis , 7th 111 , CoL Edward 
Pi nice, Ist La , Maj Harai Robinson , 3d Mass , Col 

Thomas E Chickering, 14th N Y, Cavaliyloss 

k,10, w, 37, m, 47 = 94 

CORPS D’-IFRIQUE 6th Inf , , 7th Inf , , 

8th luf , , 9th Inf , ; 10th Inf , Corps 

d’Afrique loss k, 16 , w, 12 , m, 4 = 31 

Total Union loss killed, 708 , wounded, 3336 , captured 
or missing, 319 = 4363 

General Banks, in his official report, says that on May 
27th, when he first assaulted the enemy's woiks, his 
effective force had been reduced to less than 13,000, and 
that at the time of the surrender “the besieging force 
was reduced to less than 10,000 men ” But the returns 
of Banks’s command foi May 31st (“ Official Records,’’ 
Vol XXVI , Pt I , PP 626-628) Show not less than 30,000 
officers and men of aU arms “ present for duty ” at Port 
Hudson, besides the Corps d’Afrigue, which is not le- 
ported on any of the returns for that month Accord- 
ing to the return for June 30th (“ Official Records,” 
Vol XXVI, Pt I.p 611), the “present for duty” (in- 
cluding the Corps d’AJriaue) aggregated 23,962, but 
Colonel Irwin, who (as assistant a^utant-geneial) made 
all these figures, informs us that those for Maysist and 
June 30th were totals of former months cairiedfoiwaid, 
whereas the actual strength was as given by bliu on 
page 696 —Editors. 


THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 

Majoi-General Frank Gardner 


Line Commanders Bug -Gen W N B Beall, Col W 
B Miles, and Col I G. W Steedman 
Garnson Troops ist Ala, Col I G W Steedman, 
Lieut -Col M. B Locke, Maj Samuel L. Knox, 49th 
Ala., Maj T A, Street; Maury (Tenn ) ArtiUeiy (at- 
tached to 12th La. Heavy Art’y Battalion), 1st Ark 
Battalion, Lieut -Col B. Jones, 10th Ark, Lieut -Col 
M B. Locke, Lieut -CoL E L Vaughan, Maj C M Car- 
gile, 11th and 17th Ark (detachment); 12th Ark., Col 
T J Reid, Jr , 14th Ark , Lieut -Col Pleasant Fowler, 
15th Ark , Col Ben W Johnson , 16th Ark , CoL David 
Provence, 18th Ark , Lieut -CoL W N Parish, 23d Ark, 
Col O P Lyles , 4th La (detachment), Capt Charles T, 
Whitman, 9th La Battalion (infantry), Capt. R B 
Ohmn, 9th La Battalion (Partisan Rangers), Lieut -Col 
J H Wingfield, Maj. James De Baun, l2th La Heavy 
Art’y Battalion, Lieut.-Col P, F De Goumay ; soth La. 
(detachment), Capt T K, Porter, La Legion, Col W 
R DDles, Lieut -Col Frederick B. Brand, La. Battery 
Capt. R. M Boone (w), Capt S M, Thomas, La Battery 
(Watson), Lieut E. A Toledano , Ist Miss , Lieut -Col 
A S Hamilton, Maj Thomas H Johnston , 39th Miss , 
Col W B Shelby , Claiborne (Miss ) Light Infantry, 
Capt A. J Lewis, 1st Miss. Light Artillery (Abbay’s, 


Bradford’s, and Herod’s batteries) , Miss Battoiy (Eng- 
lish’B), Lieut P J. Noland; Miss. Battery (Seven Stars 
Art’y), Lieut F G W Coleman, B and G, Ist Tenn 
Heavy Art’y (attached to 12th La Heavy Art’y Battal- 
ion), Lieut Oswald Tilghman and Capt James A Fisher, 
Tenn Battalion (composed of details fiom4l8fc, 42d, 48tb, 
49th, 63d, and 65th Tenn regiments), Capt S A White- 
side 

Cavalry and Mounted Infantry (opeiating outside of 
the post), Gol JolmL Logan 11th and 17th Ark (con- 

sohdatedl, , 9th Tenn Battalion, , Cochran’s 

Battalion, , Garland’s Battalion, , Hughes’s 

Battalion, , Stookdale’s Battalion, , Robert’s 

Battery (section), 

According to an incomplete report {“ Official Records,” 
Vol XXVI , Pt I , p 144), the loss of the garrison of 
Port Hudson during the siege was 176 kiUed, and 447 
wounded =623. General Banks reports (“Official 
Records,” Vol XXVT , Pt. I , p 66), “ that with the 
post there fell into onr hands over 5600 prisoners ” 
There appears to be no statement of the strength of the 
garrison at any time during the investment The effec- 
tive strength of Logan’s command, June 25th, was 1296. 
See “Official Records,” Vol. XXVI., Pt. II , p. 82. 



BRAGG’S ADVANCE AND RETREATJ 

BT? DAVID UEQUHAET, COLONEL, C S A , MEMBER OF GENERAL BRAGG’S STAFF 


G eneral BRAO-G-’S Kentucky campaign has di’awn on him more criti- 
cism than any other part of his career as a military commander. During 
that memorable march I rode at his side from day to day, and it was his 
habit to confide to me his hopes and fears. 

About the end of June, 1862, General Bragg was visited by many prominent 
citizens of Kentucky, who had abandoned their homes, and who assured him 
that Kentuckians were thoroughly loyal to the South, and that as soon as 
they were given an opportunity it would be proven. Eired with this idea, 
he planned Ms offensive campaign. On the 21st of July, 1862, the move- 
ment of the Army of Mississippi from Tupelo was ordered. The infantry 
moved by rail, the artillery and eavaby across the country. Headquarters 
were established at Chattanooga on the 29th. On the 30th Major-General 
Kirby Smith visited General Bragg at that point, and it was arranged that 
Smith should move at once against the Federal forces under General George 
W. Morgan in Cumberland Gap. In this interview General Bragg was very 
certain that he would begin Ms forward move in ten or fifteen days at 
latest, and if Kirby Smith was successful in his operation against Morgan he 
would be on his offensive against Buell. Kirby Smith took the field on the 
13th of August, 1862. On the 28th, after some inevitable delays, Bragg 
crossed the Tennessee, Ms right wing, under Polk, 13,537 strong; the left 
wing, under Hardee, 13,763 strong, — total effective, 27,320 rank and file. 

General Bragg by this time was deeply impressed with the magnitude of 
his undertaking. He had lost faith somewhat in the stories that had been 
told him of Kentucky’s desire to join the South, but he proposed to give the 
people a chance of so doing hy the presence of Southern troops. At the same 
time he was resolved to do nothing to imperil the safety of Ms army, whose 
loss, he felt, would he a crushing blow to the Confederacy. He reached Car- 
thage on the 9th of September. On the 12th he was at Glasgow, Kentucky, 
where he issued a proclamation to Kentuckians. About that time also the 
corps of Polk and Hardee were ordered to unite. Buell was now moving 
on Bowling Green from the south. On the 16th our army surrounded and 
invested Munfordville, and General Wilder, with its garrison of four thou- 
sand men, was forced to capitulate. General Kirby Smith, having found 
Morgan’s position impregnable, detached a part of his forces to invest it, 
and, advancing on Lexington, defeated the Federal forces encountered at 
Richmond, Ky. He was relying on an early junction with General Bragg. 

On the 17th of September Generals Polk and Hardee were called to a 
council at Munfordville. With the map and the cavalry dispatches out- 
spread before Mm, General Bragg placed General Buell and his army in our 
rear, with Munfordville on the dbect bne of his march to Louisville, the 

J See also artiolea by General Wheeler and General Buell, pp. 1 and 32. 
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assumed objective point of bis movement, G-eneral Bragg tben explaining bis 
plan, wbicb was discussed and approved by bis lieutenants. Onr advance was 
tben resumed, leaving Greneral Buell to pursue bis march unmolested. Tbis 
action was subsequently severely criticised by military men, and at tbe time 
it was greatly deplored by many officers of bis command. At 1 o’clock on 
tbe morning of tbe 18tb of September, indeed, Bragg was on tbe point of 
rescinding tbe order to continue tbe march, and of directing instead an 
immediate offensive movement against Buell. Tbe importance of recovering 
Nashville induced tbe proposed change of operation. But, upon further con- 
sideration, be reverted to bis previous plans, saying to me with emphasis, 
“ This campaign must be won by marching, not by fighting.” He used sim- 
ilar language at subsequent stages of tbe campaign before tbe battle of 
Perryville. At tbe moment be evinced no regret at having allowed Buell to 
pass on our left flank. 

Tbe success of tbe column under Kirby Smith in fits combat at Rich- 
mond, Ky., elated him. He was worried by tbe delays that retarded his 

VOL. III. 89 
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jtmction witli tliat officer, and was gi-eatly relieved wlien all tlie Confederate 
forces in Kentucky were united at Lexington. 

Here a brilliant entertainment was given to the two generals by our old 
comrade, General William Preston, in his delightful Kentucky home. But it 
was here, also, that General Bragg fully realized that the reported desire of 
Kentucky to cast her lot with the South had passed away, if indeed such a 
disposition had ever existed ; for not only was Kentucky unprepared to enter 
the Confederacy, but her people looked with dread at the prospect of their 
State being made a battle-field. Under these circumstances he remarked to 
me again and again, ‘‘‘ The people here have too many fat cattle and are too well 
off to fight.” He was now aware that he had embarked in a campaign that 
was to produce no favorable result, and that he had erred in departing from 
his original plan of taking the ofiensive in the outset against Buell by an 
operation on that general’s communications. He was determined, however, 
not to expose his army to disaster, nor to take any chances. The informa- 
tion we were receiving indicated that Buell was being heavily reenforced. 

It was now the eve of the battle of Perryvihe, and Kirby Smith, at Salvisa, 
twenty miles to the north-east, was calling for reenforcements, as he was con- 
fident that the feint was against Perryville, and that the main attack would 
surely faU on him. Thus urged. General Bragg, against his own judgment, 
yielded, and detached two of his best divisions (Withers’s and Cheatham’s) to 
Smith’s aid. The former division could not be recalled in time, and the latter 
arrived the morning of the battle. Having placed General Polk in command 
of the troops, Bragghad gone to Frankfort, the capital of the State of Kentucky, 
to witness the inauguration of the secessionist governor, Hawes. The inaugu- 
ral was being read when the booming of cannon, shortly followed by dispatches 
from our cavalry outposts, announced the near presence of the enemy. As 
the hall was chiefly filled by the military, who hurried away to their respec- 
tive commands, the governor was obliged to cut short his inaugui'al address. 

The field of Perryville was an open and beautiful rolling country, and the 
battle presented a grand panorama. There was desperate fighting on both 
sides. I saw a Federal battery, with the Union flag planted near its guns, 
repulse six successive Confederate charges before retiring, saving all but one 
gun, and eliciting praise for their bravery from their desperate foes. 

About dark, Polk, convinced that some Confederate troops were firing into 
each other, cantered up to the colonel of the regiment that was firing, and 
asked him angrily what he meant by shooting his own friends. The colonel, in 
a tone of surprise, said: “ I don’t think there can be any mistake about it. I 
am sure they are the enemy.” Enemy ! Why, I have just left them myself. 
Cease firing, sir. What is your name ? ” rejoined the Confederate general. 

“ I am Colonel of the Indiana. And pray, sir, who are you ? ” Thus 

made aware that he was with a Federal regiment and that his only escape 
was to brazen it out, h'is dark blouse and the increasing obscurity happily 
befriending him, the Confederate general shook his fist in the Federal colonel’s 
face and promptly said: “I will show you who I am, sir. Cease firing at 
once ! ” Then, cantering down the line again, he shout'ed authoritatively to 
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the men, “ Cease firing ! ” Then, reaching the cover of a small copse, he 
sparred his horse and was soon back with his own corps, which he imme- 
diately ordered to open fii*e. 

The battle of Perry ville, a hard-fought fight against many odds, was merely 
a favorable incident which decided nothing. Our army, however, was elated 
and (hd not dream of a retreat, as we had held the field and bivouacked on it. 
But the commanding general, full of care, summoned his lieutenant-generals 
to a council in which both advised retreat. 

The next day Oeneral Smithes army was called to Harrodsburg, where a 
junction of the two forces was effected, and where a position was selected to 
receive Buell’s attack; — this, however, not being made, Bragg was enabled 
to take measures for an immediate retrograde. Forrest was at once dis- 
patched by forced marches to take position at Murfreesboro’, and prepare it 
for occupancy by the retreating Confederates. 

The conduct of the retreat was intrusted to Polk. Our army fell back first 
to Camp Dick Eobinson, whence the retreat began in earnest, a brigade 
of cavalry leading. All the supplies which it was impossible to carry from 
this depot were burned; the rest were hauled away in wagons, including 
provisions, merchandise of all kinds, and captured muskets, while captured 
cannon were drawn by oxen. Eefugees, with their families, slaves, and a 
great deal of household stuff; omnibuses, stages, and almost every other 
description of vehicle were to be seen in this heterogeneous caravan. Thou- 
sands of beef cattle, sheep, and hogs were driven along under the charge of 
Texans as reckless as the affrighted cattle they were driving. 

G-eneral Smith’s army and Polk’s and Hardee’s corps followed the trains. 
The Federal army promptly took up the pursuit and made an effort by a flank 
movement to intercept our long unwieldly trains. General Wheeler with his 
cavalry brought up the rear — fighting by day and obstructing the roads at 
night. Before the pursuit was abandoned at Bock Castle, that officer was 
engaged over twenty-six times. His vigilance was so well known by the 
infantry that they never feared a surprise. Hard marching, stony roads, 
and deep fords lay before us until we had crossed Cumberland Gap. But 
at last almost all that had been taken out of Kentucky was safely conveyed 
to Morristown, Tenn. 

About the 31st of October, 1862, General Bragg, having made a short visit 
to Eichmond, there obtained the sanction of the Confederate Government for 
a movement into middle Tennessee. Eeturning to Knoxville, General Bragg 
made preparations with the utmost rapidity for the advance to Murfrees- 
boro’, where General Breckinridge was already posted, and General Forrest 
was operating with a strong, active cavalry force. Our headquarters were 
advanced to Tullahoma on the 14th of November, and on the 26th to Mur- 
freesboro’. Notwithstanding long marches and fighting, the condition of the 
troops was very good ; and had they been well clad, the Confederate army 
would have presented a fine appearance. 

On November 24th, 1862, the commands of Lieutenant-General Pemberton 
at Vicksburg, and that of General Bragg in Tennessee, were placed under 
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Greneral Jose];)li E. Jolinstoii, and Ms official headquarters were established at 
Chattanooga. Immediately thereafter General Johnston visited Murfrees- 
boro’, where he passed some days devoted to a thorongh inspection of the 
army. Onr forces numbered somewhat over 40,000 men. General Johnston’s 

visit was followed during the sec- 
ond week in December by that of 
President Davis and his aide. 
General Custis Lee. The Presi- 
dent asked Bragg if he did not 
think he could spare a division 
of Ms army to reenforce Pember- 



1. General Rosecrans’s Headquarters. 2. Oliristian 
Ohuroli, used as a post oliapel toy the 
Union army. 3. Soule Female College, 
used as a liospital. 4. Headquarters of 
General Bragg; after’ward of Generals 
Thomas and Garfield. 6. Union Uni- 
versity, used as a hospital. 

ton. Bragg assented and dis- 
patched a division of 8000 
men under Stevenson. This 
step was contrary to the de- 
cided opinion previously ex- 
pressed to Mr. Davis by Gen- 
eral Johnston. [See p. 473.] 

So well satisfied was General Bragg at having extricated Ms army from its 
perilous position in Kentucky, that he was not affected by the attacks upon 
him by the press for the failure of the campaign. He was cheerful, and would 
frequently join the staff about the camp-fire, and relate with zest incidents 
of his services under General Taylor in Mexico. On the 26th General 

told how on one occasion, when he was pieces, hut without harming him. He told us also 
asleep, the men of his battery had placed under his that at the battle of Buena Vista General Taylor 
cot a shell, which exploded, tearing everything to did not use the words so frequently quoted, “A 
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Wheeler, commanding the cavalry outposts, | sent dispatches in quick suc- 
cession to headquarters reporting a general advance of Eosecrans’s army. 
Soon all was bustle and activity. Gleneral Hardee’s corps at Triune was 
ordered to Murfreesboro’. Camps were at once broken up and everything 
was made ready for active service. On the 27th of December our army was 
moving. 

On Sunday, December 28th, Polk and Hardee met at Oeneral Bragg’s 
headquarters to learn the situation and his plans. Eosecrans was advancing 
from Hash^dlle with his whole army. WEeeler with his cavalry was so dis- 
posed at the moment as to protect the flanks, and, when pressed, to fall back 
toward the main army. Hardee’s corps, consisting of the divisions of 
Breckinridge and Cleburne, with Jackson’s brigade as a reserve, constituted 
our right wing, with its right resting on the Lebanon Pike and its left on 
the Nashville road. Polk’s corps, composed of Withers’s and Cheatham’s 
divisions, was to take post with its right touching Hardee on the Nashville 
road, and its left resting on the Salem Pike ; McCown’s division was to form 
the reserve and to occupy our center. Such was the position of the Confed- 
erate army on the 29th of December. 

On Tuesday, December 30th, Eosecrans was in om’ front, a mile and a 
half away. At 12 o’clock artillery on both sides was engaged. At 3 o’clock 
the Federal infantry advanced and attacked our lines, but were repulsed 
by the Louisiana and Alabama brigade, under Colonel Hibson, commanding 

little more grape, Captain Bragg,” but bad ridden the nigbt of the 6tb, and disposed bis forces so 
up to bim and exclaimed, “Captain, give them as to cut of£ tbe retreat from Hartsville on tbe 
bell * ” He also often related anecdotes of Buell, roads to Lebanon, Gl-allatin, and Castalian Springs, 
Tbomas, and Sberman Thomas bad been in bis and, closing in, attacked the troops who were drawn 
old battery and be never could praise bim too up to receive bim. Morgan won a complete vic- 
mucb While at Murfreesboro’ flags of truce were tory after a stubborn flgbt of an bour and a half, 
tbe order of tbe day, and almost always some kind and promptly retired witb bis prisoners and some 
message from old army friends was sent thereby wagons, animals, and stores. While he was retir- 
to General Hardee, usually accompanied by a mg, tbe advance of a brigade of reenforeements 
bottle of brandy, — jD IT under Colonel John M Harlan, coming up from 

4. Wheeler bad shortly before relieved our dash- Castalian Springs, reached Hartsville and attacked 
mg cavalryman, John H. Morgan, who, since tbe tbe Confederate rear-guard 

return from Kentucky, bad commanded a brigade Tbe Union loss was • k, 58, w, 204, m, 1834, — 
picketmg our front As early as the 1st of De- total, 2096 Tbe Confederate loss was 139 in 
cember Morgan bad been ordered by Bragg to all Colonel Moore was taken prisoner and bis 
operate on Roseerans’s Imes of communication in assistant adjutant-general. Captain W G. Gbolson, 
rear of Nashville, and to prevent him from f orag- was killed — Editors. 

mg north of the Cumberland, Learnmg that the I have been present m my life at many marriages, 
Union force at Hartsville, at tbe crossing of the religious and civil, but only once did I witness one 
Cumberland, was isolated [see map, p. 635], Mor- purely mibtary, and never one with which I was 
gan resolved to capture it, and while two brigades so much impressed as that of John H, Morgan 
of Cheatham’s division, with Wheeler’s cavalry, A few days before the battle of Stone’s River bis 
made a demonstration before Nashville, be set out marriage ceremony was performed at the house 
on tbe 6th from Baird’s Mills, with four regiments of tbe bride General Bragg and bis staff, with a 
and one battalion of cavalry under Colonel Basil few of Morgan’s comrades, were gathered as wit- 
W Duke, and two regiments of infantry and Cobb’s nesses m tbe front parlor General Polk, Bishop 
battery from Hanson’s brigade, under Colonel T. of Louisiana, performed tbe ceremony and gave 
H Hunt. Tbe Union force at Hartsville consisted tbe blessing That evening Morgan and bis com- 
of Colonel A B Moore’s brigade of Dumont’s di- mand left Murfreesboro’ on a raid toward Ken- 
vision and numbered about two thousand men tuoky. Social recreation at Murfreesboro’ at this 
At Castalian Springs, nine miles distant, there tune was at its zenith ; Christmas was approach- 
were two brigades numbering 5000, and at Gal- mg Tbe young of&cers of our army were all bent 
latin, other forces, all belonging to Thomas’s on fun and gayety. Invitations were out for a ball 
command, Morgan crossed tbe Cumberland on on tbe day after Christmas. — D U. 
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in tlie absence of General Daniel Adams. Bnt niglit soon interposed, qniet 
prevailed, and the two armies bivouacked opposite to eacb. other. Gen- 
eral Bragg was on the field the entire day, but returned to his headquarters 
that evening at Murfreesboro’. He called his corps commanders together and 
informed them that his advices convinced him that Rosecrans, under cover 
of the day’s attack, had been massing his troops for a move on our left flank. 
It was then agreed that Hardee should at once move to the extreme left Cle- 
burne’s di\dsion of his corps and the reserve (McOown), and that, next morn- 


ing, Hardee should take 



command in that quarter 
and begin the fight. 

At daylight on the 31st 
(Wednesday), Hardee, 

with Cleburne’s and Mc- 
Oown’s divisions, attacked 
McCook’s corps of the 
Federal army. For a 


THE NASHVILLE PIICB OUT OP MUR- ! 
PREESBORO', LOOKING NORTH-WEST 
TOWARD THE RISE OF GROUND 
■WHICH WAS THE SITE OP PORT- 
RESS ROSEORANS, CONSTRUCTED 
AFTER THE WITHDRAWAL OP 
BRAGG, PROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN IN 1884, 

while the enemy were dis- 
organized, many of the 
men being still engaged 
in cooking their break- 




fasts, but they very soon view op MUKPKEBSBORO’ prom the vicinity op PORTRESS ROSECRANS. 

, n 1 . PROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1884. 

got under arms and in 

position, and resisted the attack with desperation. At this juncture Polk 
advanced with Withers’s and Cheatham’s divisions, and after hard fighting 
McCook’s corps was driven back between three and four miles. Our attack 
had pivoted the Pederals on their center, bending back their line, as one half- 
shuts a knife-blade. At 12 o’clock we had a large part of the field, with 
many prisoners, cannon, guns, ammunition, wagons, and the dead and 
wounded of both armies. 

Between 2 and 3 o’clock, however, Rosecrans massed artillery on the favor- 
able rising ground to which his line had been forced back. On this ground 
cedar-trees were so thick that his movements had not been perceived. Our 
line again advanced. Stewart’s, Chalmers’s, Donelson’s, and Maney’s bri- 
gades, supported, by Slocomb’s, Cobb’s, and Byrne’s batteries, were hurled 
against the Federal line, but could not carry it. Reenforced by Gibson’s and 
Jackson’s brigades, another charge was ordered, but the position was not 
carried and many were killed and wounded on our side. 
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A bitter cold night was now on ns. 

We were masters of the field. The 
sheen of a bright moon revealed the 
sad carnage of the day, and the hor- 
rors of war became vimdly distinct. 

That night Gleneral Bragg again 
made his headquarters at Murfrees- 
boro’, whence he gave orders for 
the care of the wounded. All the 
churches and public buildings were 
turned into hospitals. He announced 
to Eichmond by telegraph: “ Grod 
has granted us a happy New Year.” 

We had indeed routed the Federal 
right wing, but the bloody work was 
not over. During January 1st Eose- 
crans’s army was intrenching itself, 
but Greneral Bragg was of the opinion 
that their quiet meant a retreat. 

During the morning of the 2d (Fri- 
day) quiet prevailed, except some 
shelling on our right. At about noon 
General Bragg determined to dislodge 
the force on his right. Orders were 
given to that end, and our best troops 
were carefully selected. Hanson’s, 

Preston’s, Gibson’s, and Hunt’s brigades, with Cobb’s and Wright’s batter- 
ies, were placed under Major-General Breckinridge. A gun fired by one 
of our batteries at 4 o’clock was the signal for the attack. After a fierce 
fight we carried the hill. The orders were to take its crest, and there 
remain intrenched. General Breckinridge endeavored to execute this order, 
but the commanders of the brigades engaged could not restrain the ardor 
of their men, who pushed on beyond support. The Federal batteries that 
had been massed on the other side of the stream now opened on them and 
drove the Confederates back with terrible slaughter, fully 2000 of our men 
being killed and, wounded in this attack. At 10 o’clock p. m. the news of this 
disastrous charge, led by the elite of the Confederate army, cast a gloom 
over all. 

Saturday, January 3d, the two armies faced each other, with little fighting 
on either side. 

The miscarriage of the 2d determined General Bragg to begin to fall back 
on Tullalioma; but all day of the 3d our forces maintained their line of 
battle taken up early that morning. That night the evacuation, of Murfrees- 
boro’ was effected. 

General Eosecrans entered Murfreesboro’ on Sunday, the 4th of January, 
1863. Meantime his adversary was in full retreat on Tullahoma, thirty-six. 



. BRIGADIBK-GBNEHAL JAMES B. EA'INS, 0. 8. A., ICILLED 
AT STONE’S EIVBR. EEOM A PHOTOGRAPH. 
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miles distant. By this time General Bragg’s corps commanders, as well as 
their subordinates down to the regimental rank and file, scarcely concealed 
their want of confidence in him as the commander of the army. On the 
11th of January he invited from his corps, division, and brigade commanders 
an expression of their opinion on that point, and their replies, while affirm- 
ing then admiration for his personal courage, devotion to duty, and ability as 



BBIGADIBH-GEITEEAL K. W. HANSON, 0. S. A., KIIJ.BH 
AT STONE’S RIVEH. PROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


an organizer, frankly confessed that his 
army had lost confidence to such an ex- 
tent in his capacity for chief command 
as whoUy to impair his further useful- 
ness. On the 4th of February Gen- 
eral Polk went so far indeed as to write 
dhect to President Davis with regard 
to the dissatisfaction felt, and the neces- 
sity for the immediate substitution of 
another commander, 

To vindicate himself. General Bragg 
at once made an official report of the 
battle of the 31st of December, espe- 
cially in relation to the miscarriage of 
the effort to break the enemy’s center.\ 
The feeling outside as well as inside 
of his army, however, waxed so strong 
against Bragg that President Davis 
ordered General Johnston, then near 


Vicksburg, to go to Tennessee, with authority, if he thought it wise, to relieve 
Bragg from command. Johnston’s arrival was hailed with joy, for our army 
specially wanted him as their commander. But after spending more than a 
week looking into its condition, he decided that he would not relieve Bragg, 
and thereupon returned toward Vicksburg with Ms staif . This result quieted 
the bad feeling somewhat, but did not restore harmony between the corps 


^ Golouel Brent once showed me an order from 
General Bragg to place General Polk under arrest. 
Knowing what feeling against General Bragg such, 
a step would produce, I was deeply pained and 
hastened to the latter’s tent, where I besought, as 
a personal favor to myself, that the order should 
not be executed at present. After a short con- 
versation General Bragg authorized me to direct 
Colonel Brent to withhold the arrest. The next 
morning, however, General Bragg, sentforme, and 
expressed his appreciation of what I had said, 
and said that he realized the feeling it would 
excite against himself, but that he felt that the 
urgent exactions of discipline made General Polk’s 
arrest absolutely requisite. The arrest was there- 
fore made, but it was not sustained by the Rich- 
mond authorities. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the incident deepened General Bragg’s un- 
popularity with his army, while the feeling be- 
tween his two corps commanders and himself 
grow from “bad to worse,” On the eve of the 


battle of Chiokamanga his relations with General 
I/ongstreet were no better than with the other 
two. — D. XT. 

\ In his report General Bragg says, in part : 

“To meet our successful advance aud retrieve bis 
losses in tlie front of Ids left, tlio enemy early trans- 
fei-red a portion of bis reserve from bis left to that 
flank, and by 2 o’clock bad succeeded in concentrating 
Bucb a force on Lieutenant-Gen exal Hardee’s front as 
to clieck bis further progress. Onr two lines bad, by 
this time, become almost blended, so weak were tbey 
by losses, exhaustion, and extension to cover the 
enemy’s whole front. As early as 10 A. m. Ma,1or-Gen- 
eral Breckinridge was called on for one brigade, and 
soon after for a second, to reenforce or act as a reserve 
to General Hardee. His reply to the first call repre- 
sented the enemy crossing Stone’s River in heavy force 
in bis immediate front; and on receiving the second 
order be informed me tbey bad already crossed in 
heavy force and were advancing on Mm in two lines. 
He was immediately ordered not to wait attack but to 
advance and meet them. About tbls same time a report 
reached me that a heavy foi'co of the enemy’s Infantry 
was advancing on the LobauonRoad about five miles In 
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commanders and tlieir commanding general. Seldom did either of them visit 
headquarters except officially. On the other hand, Bragg was on good terms 
with the division and brigade commanders, namely, Wheeler, Clebuime, and 
Withers, Patton Anderson, J. C. Brown, J. K. Jackson, Bate, and Walthall. 

The certainty he felt that G-eneral Rosecrans would retire from his front 
had led him to suffer the 1st to pass without advancing his right to cover 
the rising ground, thus giving ample leisure to Eosecrans to intrench and to 
restore order to his army after the fight of the 31st, when all the advantages 
of battle had remained with us. But on Friday, the 2d of January, he was 
convinced that Eosecrans was not going to retreat and that fighting must 
soon be resumed. After riding over the ground early on the morning of the 
2d, at 11 o’clock he had adopted the following plan *. To seize and carry by a 
vigorous assault that rising ground now occupied by the Federal forces, 
allowing only one hour to intervene between the time of the attack and dark, 
so that night should stop the fighting and give us opportunity to fortify at 
once. It was for that reason the hour of 4 p. m. was selected for the operation. 
The failure of Friday to secure the heights on our right necessitated an 
entire change of our lines, and Saturday his determination was to fall back 
to Tullahoma and await Greneral Eosecrans’s advance. No such move, how- 
ever, having been made, our army went into winter quarters, undisturbed. 

While the army was at Murfreesboro’, no firing of guns being allowed, the 
country remained full of rabbits, some of which during the battle, alarmed 
by the din, rushed swiftly past one of our regiments, which at the time was 
advancing under a heavy fire of musketry. One of our soldiers was heard 
by a staff-of&cer to yell out, “ Gro it, cotton-tail j I’d run too if I hadn’t a 
reputation.” 

At Tupelo an order had been issued forbidding the men firing their mus- 
kets when in camp. One of the volunteers shooting at a chicken killed a 
man; he was tried and shot, not, as unjustly stated, for disobedience of 
orders, but for killing the man. During one of Oeneral Bragg’s rides near 
Tullahoma, he happened to meet a countryman dressed in his “ butternut ” 
garb, one of those rough, independent citizens of the mountain district of 
Tennessee, who, after intelligently giving all the information asked of him 
about the roads we were looking for, was also asked by the general if he did 
not “ belong to Bragg’s army.” “ Bragg’s army ? ” was the reply. “ He’s got 
none ; he shot half of them in Kentucky, and the other got killed up at Mur- 
freesboro’.” The general laughed and rode on. 


Breofemndge’s front Biigadier-Genoral Pegram, wlio 
liad been sent to tbat road to cover tbe flank of the 
infantry -witli tlie cavalry brigade (save two regiments, 
detached with Wheeler and Whaiton), was ordered for 
ward immediately to develop such movement The 
01 dels for the two brigades from Breekinndge were 
countermanded, whilst dispositions were made at his 
request to reenforce him Before they could be carried 
out the movements ordered disclosed the facts that no 
force had crossed Stone’s Elver , that the only enemy 
in our immediate front theie were a small body of 
sharp-shooters, and that there was no advance on the 
Lebanon Eoad 

“These unfortunate misapprehensions on that part of 


the fleld (which, with proper precaution, could not have 
existed) withheld from active operations three fine bri- 
gades until the enemy had succeeded in checking our 
piogress, had reestablished his Imes, and had collected 
many of his broken battalions ” 

The orders referred to "by General Bragg as hav- 
ing been sent to General Breohinridge were in 
part written by me, and the receipts for their de- 
livery were given to and retained by me for some 
time General Bragg cordially said to me after- 
ward that my preservation of those receipts had 
saved his reputation. — D. IT. 
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Thu compositiou, lo-i‘^B‘ 3 , and of uioUaimya'i heie stited i^ivu the gist of all tUo il.it.i obUm.ible in the Official 

Kecorils K stands foi killed , w foi wounded , m w foi luoi tally wounded , m foi captui ed or missing , c for caiitured 

THE UNION AEMY, 

ARMY OF THE cnMBEEEAJSrD (Pourteenth Army Corps), 3Vfaj -Gen William S Eoseorans 

P} ovost-Guard 10th Ohio, Lieut -Col Joseph W Buite Escort Anderson Troop Pa Cav , Lieut Thomas S 
Maple Staff and escort loss k, 4 , w, 6 = 9 

RIGHT WING, Mo) -Gen Alexander Me D McCook 200 — 669 Second (late Thirty- fifth) Brigade, Col 
I'lEST (LATL NixTUi DIVISION, Biig -Gen Jeffersoii C Pi edenck Schaefer (k), Lieut -Col Bernaid Laiboldt 
Davii, 44th 111, Capt Wallace W Baiiett (w) , 73d 111, Maj 

Escoi I Cavalry Co B, 36th HI , Capt Samuel B William A Presson (w) , 2d Mo Lieut -Col Bernard 
Sheier, G, 2d Ky Cav , Capt Miller R McCulloch (k), Laiholdt, Maj Francis Ehrler, 15th Mo, Lieut -Col 
Lieut Harvey S Park Escort loss k, 1, w, 4, m, John Wehei Brigade loss k, 7l, w, 281, m, 46 = 398 
6 = 11 Third Brigade, Qol George W Eohei-ts (k), Col Luther 

First (late Thirtieth) Brigade, Col P Sidney Post P Bradley 22d 111, Lieut -Col Francis Swan wick 
59th HI , Capt Hendrick E Paine, 74th lU , Col Jason (w and e), Capt Samuel Johnson, 27th 111 , Col Fazilo 
Marsh , 75th 111 , Lieut -Col JohuE Bennett, 22dlnd., A Harrington {k), Maj William A Selinutt, 42d 111., 
Col Michael Goodmg Biigade loss hr, 25, w, 144, m, Lieut -Col Nathan. H Walworth, 5lst HI, Col Luther 
155 = 324 Second (late Tlw ty-fli St) Brigade, Col. 'VfiTL- P Bradley, Capt Henry F Wesoott Biigadeloss. k, 
lam P Carhn 21st 111 , Col J W S Alexander (w), 62, w, 343, m, 161 = 666 Artillery Capt HenryHes- 

Lieut-Col Warien E MeMaekm, 38th HI , laeut -Col cock C, 1st 111 (3d Brigade), Capt Charles Houghtal- 
Damel H Gilmei , 101st Ohio, Ool. Leander Stem (m w lug, 4th Ind (Ist Brigade), Capt Asahel K Bush, G, 

and c), Lieut -Col. Moses F Wooster (m w and o), Maj 1st Mo (2d Brigade), Capt Henry Hesoock Aitilleiy 

Isaac M Eirby, Capt Bedau B McDonald , 16th Wis , loss embraced in brigades to which attached 
Col Hans C Heg Brigade loss k, 129 , w, 498 , m, CENTER, Maj -Gen George H Thomas Staff and 
194=821 Thu d (late Thii iy-second) Brigade, Col WiU- eseoit loss, k, 1; w, 1=2 

lam E Woodruff 25th 111 , Col Thomas D Williams (k), Provost-Chuard 9th Mich , Col. John G Paikhurst. 
Capt Weaford Taggait, 35th 111 , Lieut -Col WiUiain P first (L4TE third) division, Maj) -Gen Lovell H Eous- 
Chandlei, Slst Ind, Lieut -Col John Timherlake seau Staff and escort loss w, 2 
Brigade loss k, 32,w, 179, in, 47 = 258 Artillery 2d First(lateN’inlh) Brigade, Col B&msiva.m'F Sciihner 
Minn (2d Bngade), Capt William A Hotchlass, 5th 38th Ind , Lieut -Col Daniel F Griffin , 2d OhiOj Lieut - 
W’ls (1st Brigade), Capt Oscar F. Piuney (m w), Lieut Col John Kell (k), Maj Anson G. McCook , S3d Ohio, 
Charles B Humphrey, 8th Wis. (3d Biigade), Capt Capt Ephraim J Ellis, 94th Ohio, Col Joseph W Pnzell 

Stephen J Oaipenter (k), Seigt Obadiah German, Lieut (w), Lieut.-Col Stephen A Bassford , 10th Wis , Col, Al- 

Henry E Stiles Artillery loss embi aced m brigades to fred E. Chapin Brigade loss k, 83 , w, 189 , m, 67 = 279 
which attached Second (late Seventeenth) Bi igade, Col John Beatty 

SECOND DIVISION, Bi'ig -Gen Richard W Johnson 42d Ind , Lieut -Col James M Shanklin (o) , 88th Ind , 

First (late Sixth) Rripade, Bug -Gen August Willich Col George Humphrey (w), Lieut -Col Cyrus E Briant, 
(c), Col WiUiaui Wallace, Col William H Gibson 89th l6thKy,Col James B Foiman (k), Lieut -Col Joseph 
HI , Lieut -Col Charles T Hotchkiss, 32d Ind, Lieut- R. Smdev, Sa Ohio, Lieut.-Col On Is A Ijawson Brl- 
Col PiankEidelmeyer, 39th Ind , Lieut.-Col Fieldci A. gadeloss k,63, w,240, m, 96 = 389. Thud (late Tioenty- 
Jones, 16th Ohio, Col WiUiain Wallace, Capt A E Z eighth) Biigade, Col JohnO Starkweather 24thHl,Ool. 
Dawson, Col William Wallace, 49tli Ohio, Col William Geza Mxhalotzy, 79tli Pa, Ool Henry A Hnmhnght. 
H Gibson, Lieut -Col Levi Drake (Ir), Capt Samuel P ist WiSj Lieut -Col Gcoige B Bingham, 2lBt Wis, 
Gray Brigade loss : k, 90, w, 873, m, 701 =1164 Second Lieut -Col Harrison C Hobait. Brigade loss k, 2,w, 
(late Fifth) Bngade, Bug -Gen Edward N Kirk (w), 31, in, 113=146 Fourth Brigade, Lieut -Col Oliver L 

Col Joseph B Dodge 34th HI , Lieut -Col Hiram W Shepherd Ist Battalion, istli U B , Maj John 11 King 
Bristol, Maj Alexaudei P. Dysait, 79th HI, Col (w), Capt. Jesse Fulmer, 1st Battalion, Kith U. S , and B, 
Sheridan P Read (k), Maj. Allen Buokuei , 29th Ind , 2d Battalion, Maj Adam ,T Slommor (w), Capt K, E. A. 
Lieut -Col David M Dunn (o), Maj Joseph P Colhns, Crotton, lat Battaliou, and A and D, 3d Battalion, 18th 
30th Ind Col Joseph B Dodge, Lieut -Col Oinn D, U S , Maj James N Caldwell, 2d Battalion, and B, C, 
Hurd , 77th Pa , Lieut -Col Peter B Housum (k), Capt. E, and P, 3d Battalion, 18th U S , Maj Frederick Towii- 
Thomas E Rose Brigade loss k, 99, w, 384, m, send, lat Battalion, 19th U S , Maj Stephen D Carpen- 
376=859 Third (late Fourth) Brigade, Col Philemon tei (k), Capt James B Mulligan Brigade loss k, 94, 
P Baldwin • 6th Ind , Lieut -Col Hogerman Tripp , 5th w, 497, m, 60 = 641 AWiMcry, Capt. Cyrus O Loomis* 
Ky, Lieut -Col Wilbam W Beiry (w), let Ohio, Maj A, Ky. {3d Brigade), Capt David C Stone; A, Ist Mich. 
Joab A Staffoid, 93d Ohio, Col Charles Anderson (w), (2d Brigade), Lieut George W Van Pelt, II, 6th U. S 

Brigadeloss k, 69 , w, 244 , in, 209 = 612 Artillery sth (4thBrigade), Lieut PiaiioisL Guenther Artillery loss 
Ind (3d Brigade), Capt. Peter Simonson, A, 1st Ohio embraced in brigades to which attached Cavalry 2d 
(Ist Bngade), Lieut Edmund B Belding, E, Ist Ohio Ky (Geo’s), Maj Thomas P. Nicholas. Loss: w, 3 
(2d Brigade), Capt Warren P Edgaiton (c) Artillery second (late eighth) division, Bi-lg -Gen James S 
loss embraced In the brigades to which attached Negley. 

Cavalry G, H, I, and K, 3d Ind., Maj. Robeit Klein. First (late Twenty-fifth) Brigade, J Brlg.-Qon. Janies 
Loss k, 4, w, 6, m, 15=25 G Spears IstTonn.Col Robert K. Byrd; 2 d Temi., 

third (late eleventh) division, Biig -Gen Philip n Lieut -Col James M Melton ; 6tli Term , Col. Joseph A. 
Sheridan Cooper. Brigade loss, k, B; w, 28 = 83. Second (late 

Escort L, 2d Ky Cav , Lieut. Joseph T Forman. Tioenty-ninth) Brigade, Col Timothy R. Stanley 19tli 

First (late Thu ty-seventh) Bngade, Bng -Grea Joshua 111 , CoL Joseph B Scott (w), Lieut -Col Aloxauder W 
W, 8iH(k),Col Nicholas Greusel 86th HI, Col Nicholas Raffen, Jlth Mich, Col William L Stoughton, 18th 
Gieusel, Maj Silas Miller (w and c), Capt Porter 0 Ohio, Lleut.-Ool Josiah Given , 69th Ohio, Col William 
qison, 88th 111, Col. Francis T. Sheiman, 21st Mich. B Cassllly (w), Maj. Eh J Hickcox, Capt. David Put- 
Lieut-Col WiUiam B MoCreery, 24th Wis, Maj man, Capt Joseph H Brigham, Lieut.-Col George F. 
Elisha C. Hibbard. Brigade loss • k, 104 , w, 865 , m, EUiott Bidgadoloss k, 76 , w, 836 , m, lOl = 613. Third 

J The 14th Mloh , 85th HI , and two seetJons 10th Wis Batteiy teinporailly attached Jan 2d and 3d. 
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(late Seventh) Brigade Col John F Miller 3Ttli Ind , 
Col James S Hull (w,) Lieut -Col WilUam D Ward, 
21st Ohio, Lieut -Col James M Neibling, 74tli Ohio, 
Col GianviUe Moody (W) , 78th Pa , Col William Sir- 
well Brigade loss b, 80, w, 471, m, 97 = 648 Artillery 
B, Ky , Lieut Alban A EUBWorth , G, 1st Ohio, Lieut 
Alexander Marshall, M, Ist Ohio (2d Brigade), Capt 
Eredenck Schultz ArtiUery loss embraced m brigades 
to -which attached 
THIED (E ITE PIBST) DITISION 

First Brigade, %■ Col Moses B Walkei 82a Ind , Col 
Morton C Hunter, 17th Ohio, Col John M Connell, 
31st Ohio, Lieut -Col Frederick W. Lister , 38th Ohio, 
Col Edward H Phelps Brigade loss . w, 22 Artilleiry 
D, 1st Mich , Capt Josiah W Church 

LEFT WING— Maj -Gen Thomas L Cnttenden 
Staff loss w, 1 

FiESr (LATE SIXTH) DIVISION, Brig -Gen Thomas J Wood 
(w),Bng-Gen Milo S Hascall Staff loss w, l 

Fust (late Fifteenth) Br igade. Brig -Gen Milo S Has- 
call, Col Geoige P Buell 100th lU , Col. Fredenek A 
Baitleson, 58th Ind , Col George P BueU, Lieut -Col 
James T Embree , 3d Ky , Col Samuel McKee (k), Maj 
Daniel R Collier, 26th Ohio, Capt William H Squues 
Brigade loss k, 50, w, 316, m, 34 = 400. Second (late 
Twenty-first) Brigade, Col. Geoige D Wagner 15th Ind , 
Lieut -Col Gustavus A Wood, 40th Ind , Col. John W 
Blake, Lieut -Col Ehas Neff (w), Maj Henry Leaimng, 
67th Ind , Col Cyras C Hines (w), Lieut -Col Geoige W 
Lennard (w), Capt John S McGraw, 97th Ohio, Col. 
John Q Lane Brigade loss k, S7 , w, 291, m, 32= 380 
Third (late Twentieth) Brigade, Col Charles G Harker: 
eist Ind , Col Abel D Straight , 73d Ind , Col Giltaeit 
Hathaway , 13th Mioh , Col Michael Shoemakei , 64th 
Ohio, Lieut -Col Alexander Mcllvain , 66th Ohio, Lieut - 
Col Alexander Gassil (w), Maj Hoiatio N Whitbeck 
(w) Biigade loss k, 108, w, 330, m, 101 = 539 Artil- 
lery, FLnj Seymour Race 8th Ind (First Brigade), Lieut 
George Estep, lOthInd (Second Brigade), Capt Jerome 
B Cox, 6th Ohio (Third Brigade), Capt Cullen Brad- 
ley Artillery loss embraced in brigades to which 
attached 

SECOND (LATE EOTOTH) DIVISION, Bng -Gen. John M 
Palmei Staff loss w, 1 

First (late Twenty-second) Brigade, Brig.-Gen Charles 
Cruft 3l8t Ind , Col John Ogborn , 1st Ky , Col. David 
A Enyart, 2d Ky, Col Thomas D Sedgewiek, 906h 
Ohio, Col Isaac N Ross Brigade loss k, 44, w, 227, 
m, 126 = 397. Second (late Nineteenth) Bngade, Col 
WilUam B Hazen 110th 111, Col Thomas S Casey; 9th 
Ind , Col Wilham H Blake , 6th Ky , Col, Walter C 
Whitaker , 41st Ohio, Lieut -Col Aquila Wiley Brigade 
loss k,45, w, 335, m, 29 = 409 Third (late Tenth) Bn- 
gade, Col William Grose 84th 111 , Col Louis H. Waters , 
36th Ind , Maj Isaac Kinley (w), Capt Pyrihus Wood- 
ward , 23d Ky , Maj Thomas H Hamrick , 6th Ohio, Col 
Nicholas L Anderson (w) , 24th Ohio, Col Frederick C 
Jones (k), Maj Henry Terry (k), Capt Enoch Weller 
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(k), Capt ATM Cocker jII Bngade loss k, 107, w, 
478, m, 74 = 659 At lillei y, Girgl Wm E Standait B, 
1st Ohio, Capt Wm E Standart, F, 1st Ohio, Capt D T 
CoekeriU (w), Lieut Norval Osburn , H and M, 4th U S , 
Lieut C C Parsons Artillery loss k, 0, v, 40, m, 11=60 
THIBD (LATE FIFTH) DIVISION, Brig -Gen Hoiatio P Van 
Cleve (w), Col Samuel Beatty Staff loss w, l 
Fust (late Eleventh) Bngade, Col Samuel Beatty 
Col Benjamin C Gridei 79th Ind , Col Frederick 
Knefler , 9th Ky , Col Beniamm C Grider, Lieut - 
Col George H Cram , 11th Ky , Mai Erasmus L Mot- 
tley, 19th Ohio, Maj Charles F Mandeiaon Brigade 
loss k, 67 , w, 371 , m, 83 = 521 Second (late Four - 
teenth) Bngade, Col James P Fyffe 44th Ind , Col 
Wdham C Wilhams (c), Lieut -Col Simeon C Aldiich , 
86tU Ind, Lieut -Col George F Dick, 13th Ohio, Col 
Joseph G Hawkins (k), M,ij Dwight Jarvis, Ji , 59th 
Ohio, Lieut -Col WiUlam Howard Bngade loss k, 78 , 
w, 239 , m, 240= 567 Thir d (late Twenty-third) Brigade, 
Col. Samuel W Price . 36th Ind , Col Bernard F Mul- 
len , 8th Ky , Lieut -Col Reuhen May, Maj Green B 
Broaddus, 21st Ky, Lieut -Col James C Evans, Slst 
Ohio, Lieut -Col Richard W McClain, 99th Ohio, Col 
Peter T Swame (w), Lieut -Col John E Cnmmms Bri- 
gade loss k, 79, w, 361, m, 143 = 583 Ar'tillery, Capt 
George R Swallow 7th Ind , Capt George R Swallow , 
B, Pa , Lieut. Alanson J Stevens, 3d Wis , Lieut. Cort- 
land Lmngston Artillery loss k, 6 , w, 19 = 26 
CAVALRY, Bug -Gen David 8 Stanley 
CAVALRY DIVISION, Col Johu Kenuett 
First Bngade, Col Robert H. G Minty M, 2d Ind , 
Capt J. A S Mitchell; 3dKy, Col. Eh H Murray, 4th 
Mich , Lieut -Col Wilham H Diclonson , 7th Pa , Maj 
John E Wynkoop Brigade loss k, 6, w, 24, m, 77 = 
106 Second Brigade, Col, Lewis Zahm 1st Ohio, Ool 
Minor Milhken (k), Maj James Laughlm , 3d Ohio, 
Lieut -Col Douglas A Mmiay; 4th Ohio, Maj John L 
Pugh Bngade loss, k, 18 , w,44, m, 59 =121 ArtiUery. 
D, 1st Ohio (section), Lieut Nathaniel M Newell Loss 
k,l 

RESERVE CAVALRY 4- 15th Pa , Maj. Adolph G Rosen- 
gaiten (k), Maj Frank B. Waid (m w), Capt Alfred 
Vezin ; let Middle (Sth) Term , Col William B Stokes , 
2d Tenn , Gol Daniel M Ray Reserve cavalry loss k, 
12, W, 26, m, 67 = 104 

UNATTACHED 3d Tenu , Col Wilhaui 0 Pickens , 4th 
U. S., Capt Elmer Otis Loss k, 3; w, 10, m, 12= 25 
MISOELLANEOtJS — PIONEER BRIGADE, Capt. James 
St C Morton 1st Battalion, Capt Lyraau Budges (w) , 
2d Battalion, Capt Calvin Hood, 3d Battalion, Capt. 
Robert Clements, Stokes’s 111 Battery, Capt James H. 
Stokes Brigade loss Ic, 16 , w, 33 = 48 
ENGINEERS AND MECHANICS ISt MlCh , Col William P. 
Innes Loss • k, 2 , w, 9 , m, 5 = 16 
Total loss of Union aimy (in the campaign) killed, 
1730, wounded, 7802, captured or missing, 3717 = 13,249. 
Effective force December Slst, 1862, 43,400. (See “ Official 
Records,” Vol XX , Pt I , p 201 )• 


, This brigade and Church’s battery were the only troops of tlus division engaged in the battle 
, Under the Immediate command of General Stanley, chief of cavalry 


THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 

ARMY OP TENNESSEE— General Biaxton Bragg 


POLK’S CORPS, Lieut -Gen Leonidas Polk 
FIRST DIVISION, Maj -Geu B F. Cheatham 
First Bngade, Bug -Gen Daniel 8 Donelsou Sth 
Tenn , Col W L Moore (k), Lieut -Col J H Anderson, 
16th Tenn , Col John H. Savage , 38th Tenn , Col Johu 
0 Carter, eist Tenn, Col Johu Chester, 84th Teuu , 
Col S S Stanton , Tenn Battery, Capt W W. Carnes 
Brigade loss k, 108; w, 676, m, 17 = 700 Second Bri- 
gade, Brig -Gen Alexander P Stewart 4th and 5th 
Tenn , Col Oscar P Strahl , 19th Tenn , Col Fran- 
cis M Walker, 24th Tenn, Col H. L W. Bratton 
(m w), Maj S E. Shannon, 3l8t and 38d Tenn , Col 
E. E Tansil , Miss Battery, Capt T J. Stanford Bri- 


gade lose k, 63, w, 334, m, 2 = 399 Third Brigade, 
Brig -Gen George Maney 1st and 27th Tenn , Col H 
R Feild, 4th Tenn (Prov army), Col. J A MoMnrry, 
6 th and 9th Tenn , Col 0 8. Hurt, Tenn Sharp-shoot- 
ers, Capt Frank Maney, Miss Battery (Smith’s), Lient 
WiUiam B Turner Brigade loss • k, 22 , w, 163 , m, 8 = 
193 Fourth Bngade, Qol A J Vaughan, Jr 12th Tenn , 
Maj J N Wyatt, 13th Tenn , Lieut -Col. W E, Morgan 
(mw), Capt. R F Lamer, 29th Tenn,, Maj J B. John- 
son, 47th Tenn, Capt W. M Watkins; 154th Tenn, 
Lieut -CoL M Magevney, Jr , 9th Tex., Col. W H 
Young, Tenn Sharp-shooters (Alim’s), Lient J R. J 
Creighton (w), Lieut T P Pattison, Tenn. Battery 
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Capt W. L Scott Brigade loss: k, 105; vr, 564, m, 
38 = '707. 

SECOiO) DIVISION, Maj -Gen Jones M Withers 

First Brigade, Col. J Q Loomis (w), Col J G Goltart 

lOtli Ala , , 22cl Ala , , 25tli Ala , , 26 tli 

Ala., , 39tli Ala , , ITth Ala Battalion Sharp- 

shooters, Capt B. C. Yancey, 1st La. (Regulars), Lieut- 
Col P H Farrar, Jr (m w) , Fla Battery, Capt Felix 
H Eohertson Brigade loss li, 63, w. 533, m, 5=591 
Second Brigade, Brig -Gen James E Clialmeis (w). Col, 

T W White 7th Miss , , 9th Miss, Col T W, 

White, 10th Hiss., , list Miss, , 9th Miss 

Battalion Shaip-shootera, Capt O, F AVest, Blythe’s 

Hiss , , Ala Battery (Gairity’s), Bilgade 

mss h, 07 , w, 145 , m, 36 = 548 Xlm d, Brigade, Brig - 
Gen J Patton Anderson 45th Ala , Col James G Gil- 
chiist, 24th Miss, Lieut -Col E P McKelvainc, 27th 
Miss , Col Thomas H Jones, Lieut -Col James L Autiy 
(h), Capt E E Neilson (-w) , 29th Miss , Col W F 
Biantly (w), Lieut -Col. J B Morgan , 30 th Miss , Lieut - 
Col J I Seales, 39th N C, Capt A W Bell. Mo Bat- 
terj’-, Capt O. W Barret. Brigade loss Ir, 130, w, 620, 
m, 13 = 763 Fourth Brigade, Col A M Manigault 24th 

Ala , , 28th Ala , , 34th Ala., , 10th and 

19th S C , Col A J. Lythgoe (k) , Ala Battery, Capt. D 
I) Waters Brigade loss, k, 73, iv, 428, in, 16=517 

HARDEE’S CORPS, Lieut -Gen Wilham J Haidee 
riEST DIVISION, Maj -Gen John C Breokiniidgo 

First Bngade, Brig -Gen Daniel W Adams cw). Col 
Randall L Gitoson 32d Ala , Lieut -Col Hemy Maury 
(■w), Col Alexandei MoKinstiy , 13th and 20th La., Col 
Randall L Gibson, Maj Charles Guillet, I6th and 25th 
La , Col 8 W. Fisk (k), Maj F O. Zaohane, 14th La 
Battalion, Maj J E Austin, 6th Battery Washington 
(La ) Art’y, Lieut W C D Vaught Brigade loss k, 
112, 'W, 445, m, 146 = 703 Second Brigade, Col J B 
Palmer, Brig -Gen Gideon J. PiJlo-w 18th Tenn , Lieut - 
Col W E Butler, Col J B Palmer Cw) , 26th Tenn , Col 
JohnM Lillard, 28th Tenn., Col P D Cunningham (k) , 
45th Tenn , Col A. Searoy , Ga Batteiy dVToses's), Lieut 
E W Andeisott Brigade loss k, 49, w, 324, m, 62 = 
425 27m d Brigade, Brig -Gen William Preston Ist 
and 3d Fla , Col WiUiara Millei (w) , 4th Fla , Col Will- 
iam L L Bowen, 60th M 0, Col J A McDowell, 20th 
Tenn , Col T. B Stmth Cw), Lieut.-Col P M Lavendei, 
MOi] F. Olaybrooke, Tenn Battery, Capt E. E AVright 
(k), Lieut J W Phillips Brigade loss k, 68; 17, 384, 
m, 97 => 689 Fourth Brigade, Bng.-Gen. R W Hanson 
(k), Col E P Trabue 4lst Ala., Col H. Talbud, Lieut - 
Col M L Stansel (w) , 2d Ky , Ma) James W Hewitt 
(w), Capt James W Moss , 4th Ky , Col E P, Tiabue, 
Capt T W Thompson, 6th Ky Col Joseph H Lewis, 
9th Ky., Col T H Hunt, Ky. Battery. Capt Robert 
Cobb Brigade loss k, 47, w, 273, m, 81 = 401 Jack- 
sou's Brigade (temporarily attached), Brig.-Geu John 
K Jackson 5th Ga., Col W T Black (k), Maj C P 
Daniel ; 2d Ga Battahon Sharp-shooters, J J Cox , 
6th Miss , Lieut -Col W L Sykes (w) , 8th Miss , Col J 
C. Wilkinson (w and c), Lieut.-Col A McNeiU , Ga Bat- 
tery (Pritchard’s), ; Ala Battery (Lumsden’s), 

Lieut H H Crihbs Brigade loss k, 41; w, 262 = 303 
Unattached Ky Battery, Capt E P Byrne 
SECOND DIVISION, Maj.-Gcn P. E. Cleburne Staff loss . 

W, 2 

First Bngade, Bng.-Gen L. E Polk Ist Ark., Col 

John W. Colquitt; I3th Ark , -, I5th Ark , , 6tli 

Confederate, Col J A. Smith, 2d Tenn , Col, W. D. 
Robison, 6th Tenn, Col B, J Hill, Aik. Battery 
(Helena Art’y), -Lieut T J Key. Brigade loss . k, 30 , 
w, 298 . m, 19 = 347 Second Bngade, Brig -Gen. St. John 


E Liddell 2d Aik., Col D C Govan , 5th Aik , Lieut - 
Col John E Murray , 6th and 7th Ark , Col S G Smith 
(w), Lieut -Col P J Cameion (w), Maj W F Douglass, 
8th Ark , Col John n Kelly (w), Lieut -Col G F 
Baucum, Mias Battery (Swett’s), Lieut H Shannon 
Bngade loss k, 86 , w, 503 , m, 18 = 607 Third Bngade, 
Brig -Gen Bushrod R. Johnson I7th Tenn, Col A S 
Marks (w), Lieut -Col W W Floyd , 23d Tenn , Lieut - 
Col R H Keeble, 26 Tenn , Col J M Hughs (w), Lieut - 
Col Samuel Davis, 37th Tenn , Col Moses White (w), 
Maj J T McEeynolds (k), Capt C G Jarnagin, 44th 
Tenn , Col. John 8 Fulton , Miss, Battery ( Jeflereon 
Art’y), Capt. Put Dai den Bngade loss k, 6l,w, 488, 
m, 57 = 606 Fourth Bngade, Eng -Gen S. A M Wood 
16th Ala , Col W B Wood (w) , SSd Ala , Col Samuel 
Adams, 3d Confederate, Maj J F Cameion, 45th Miss , 
Laeut -Col R Charlton , I6th Miss Battahon Sharp- 
shooters, Capt A T Hawkins, Ala Battery, Capt 
Henry C Semple Bngade loss k, 52, w, 339, m, 
113 = 504 

MccowH’s DIVISION (of Kirby Smith’s corps, serving with 
Hardee), Maj.-Gen J P McCown 
First Brigade (seiving as infantry), Bug -Gen M D 
Eotoi lOthTex Cav , Col M F Locke, llth Tex Cav , 
Col J C Burks (m w), Lieut -Col J M Bounds , I4th 
Tex Cav, Col J L Camp, 16th Tex Cav, Col J A 
Andrews, Tex Battery, Capt J P Douglas Brigade 
loss • k, 28 , w, 276 , m, 48 = 852 Second Brigade, Biig -Qon. 
James B Rams (k), Col R B Vance, 3 d Ga Battalion, 
Lieut -Col M A. Stovall , 9th Ga Battalion, Maj Joseph 
T Smith, 29th hr 0 ,Col R B Vance, llth Tenn , Col G. 
W Gordon (w), Lieut -Col William Thedl’oid, Ala Bat- 
tery (Eufaula Light Art’y), Lieut W A MoDufSe Bii- 
gade loss k, 20 , w, I6l, m, 18 = 199 Third Brigade, 
Brig -Gen Evandei McNair, Col. R W. Haipei , 1st Ark 
Mt’d Rifles (dismounted), Col E. W Haiper, Maj L M 
Eamsaur (w) , 2d Ark. Mt’d Rifles (dismounted), Lieut - 
Col J A Williamson , 4th Ark , Col F. C Buun , 30th 
Aik, Maj J J Fiankhn (wand c), Capt W A Cotter; 4th 
Ark. Battahon, Maj J A Ross, Aik Battery, Capt J T 
Humphi eys. Brigade los.s k, 42 , w, 330 , lu, 62 = 424 
CAVALRY, Bug. -Gen Joseph Wheelei 
Wheeled s Brigade, Bvig-Gron Joseph Wheeler ist Ala, 
Col W W Allen (w) , 3d Ala , Mu] F Y, Games, Capt T. 
H Maudlin; 61st Ala, Col John T Moigan, 8th Confed- 
erate, Ool W. B Wade, let Tenn, Col James E Gaiter, 
Tenn Battahon, Mnj DeWitt C Douglass, Tenn Bat- 
talion, Maj. D W Holman , Ark Battery, Capt J H 
Wiggins Brigade loss’ k, 22, w, 6i, m, 84 = 107 Bu- 
ford's Brigade, Bng.-Gen Abraham Buford 3d Ky , 
Col J R Butler, 6th Ky , Ool D. H Smith, Cth Ky., 
Col J W. Grigsby Bngade loss k, 1 , w, H , ni, 6= 18 
Begrani's Bngade, Brig -Gen John Pegram • Ist Ga , 

,1st La., . Brigade loss, not repoi tod Wiar- 

<o»i’sJ5r»padle,Brig,-Gon. John A Wharton 14th Ala Bat- 
tahon, Lieut -Col James C. Malone, Ist Confederate, 
Col John T Cox: ad Confcdoiate, Llout.-Col William 
M Estes, 3d Ga., Lieut -Col J. E Dunlop, Mo). P M 
Ison, 3dGa (dotaohnient), Maj E Thompson, 2d Tenn , 
Col. H M. Ashby; 4th Tenn., Col Baxter Smith, Tenn. 
Battahon, Maj John R Davis, 8th Tex., Col Thomas 
Hariison* Murray’s Tenn., Maj W S Bledsoe, Escoit 
Co , Capt Paul F Anderson ; MoCown’s Escort Co , 
Capt L T Hardy, Tenn Battery, Capt B F White, Jr 
Bngade loss * k, 20 , w, ISl , ro, 113 = 264 
The total Confedeiate loss (minus Pegrain’s cavalry 
hrlgaclo, not reported) was 1294 killed, 7946 wounded, 
and 1027 captured or missing = 10,206 The number 
present for duty on December 81st, 1862, was 37,712. 
(See '‘Official Records,” Vol XX., Pt I,p 674 ) 



THE BATTLE OF STONE’S RIVER. 

BY G C KNIFFIN, LIEUT -COLONEL, U 8 V, OP GENERAL CRITTENDEN'S STAFF 

O N the 26tli of December, 1862, Greneral W. S. Eoseorans, wbo on tlie 20tli 
of October bad succeeded Greneral Buell in the command of the Army 
of the Cumberland, set out from Nashville with that army with the pur- 
pose of attacking the Confederate forces under Greneral Braxton Bragg, 
then concentrated in the neighborhood of Murfreesboro’, on Stone’s Eiver, 
Tenn. 

The three corps into which the army was organized moved by the fol- 
lowing routes : Greneral Crittenden by the Murfreesboro’ turnpike, arriving 
within two miles of Murfreesboro’ on the night of the 29th ; Greneral Thomas’s 
corps by the Franklin and Wilkinson turnpikes, thence by cross-roads to the 
Murfreesboro’ pike, arriving a few hours later ; and C-eneral McCook’s corps, 
marching by the Nolensville pike to Triune, and bivouacking at Overall’s 
Greek on the same night. The forward movement had not been accom- 
plished without some sharp fighting. The advance of Crittenden had a 
spirited action at La Yergne, and again at the Stewart’s Creek bridge. Mc- 
Cook fought at Nolensville, and the cavahy, under Greneral Stanley, found 
the march a continuous skirmish ; but the Confederate advance pickets had 
fallen back upon the main line, where they rejoined their divisions. 

The armies were about equally matched. Bragg’s effective strength on 
December 10th was 39,304 infantry, 10,070 cavalry, and 1758 artillery, — total, 
51,132; while on December 15th G-eneral Eosecrans’s returns showed a 
present for duty of 51,822 infantry and artillery, and 4849 cavahy, — total, 
56,671, In each army these figures were diminished by the usual details 
for hospital and transportation service, train guards, and other purposes, 
so that Eosecrans reported his force actually engaged, December 31st, at 
43,400, while Bragg placed his own force at 37,712. j 
Eosecrans’s left wing, under Crittenden, bivouacked on the night of the 
29th within seven hundred yards of the Confederate lines in front of Mur- 
freesboro’. Crittenden’s orders had been to go into Murfreesboro’, and he 
was inclined to obey them. Eiding forward, he found the two advance 
divisions arranged in line of battle, and, against the remonstrance of Gl-eneral 
Wood, ordered a forward movement. Palmer united with Wood, however, 
in a protest on the ground that an advance at night over unknown ground, 
in the face of a force of unknown strength, was too hazardous to be under- 
taken. 

Greneral Crittenden finally suspended the execution of the order one 
hour, and soon after it was countermanded by Q-eneral Eosecrans, who 

J One reason for the unreliability of official re- old, thus leaving out of the account, as rendered 
turns for historical purposes is that the absence by the brigade, division, or corps adjutant, the 
of tri-monthly and monthly returns of numerous numerous casualties that have tended to dimmish 
organizations frequently require the use of the the actual strength of those organizations since 
returns “last on file,” which may be three months last reported. — G-. C K. 
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came xip to Oritteiicleu’s lieadqiiarters at the toll-house on the Nashville 
turnpike. 

Crittenden’s line of battle was the base of a triangle of which Stone’s River 
on his left and the line of a dense cedar thicket on his right formed the other 
sides. General Wood’s division occupied the left, with his flank resting on 
the river, General Palmer’s the right, while General Van Cleve was in reserve 
near a ford of Stone’s River. Of Thomas’s two divisions, Negley formed on 
the right of Palmer, with his right on the Wilkinson pike, while Rousseau 
was in reserve. X' 

The soldiers lay down on the wet ground without fires, under a drenching 
rain. The slumbers of the commanding general were disturbed at half-past 
3 on the morning of the 30th by a call from General McCook, who had just 
come up and who was instructed to rest the left of his corps upon Negley ’s 
right. Of his divisions, Sheridan therefore, preceded by Stanley’s cavalry, 
moved on the Wilkinson tuimpike, closely followed by R. W. Johnson and 
Davis. Skirmishmg into position, the line was formed by resting the left 
of Sheridan’s division on the Wilkinson pike, Davis taking position on 
his right and J ohnson in reserve. 

The general course of the Nashwlle and Murfreesboro’ turnpike, and of the 
railroad where they crossed the line of battle, is south-east. On the left of 
the turnpike, and opposite the toll-gate house, was a grove of trees of about 
four acres in extent, crowning a slight elevation known as the Round 


Au important cavalry raid by General Wlieeler 
around the Union army had engaged two of 
Thomas’s brigades, Starkweather’s and Walker’s 
Dunng the nigbt of the 29th General Wheeler, 
who had moved from the left to the right of Mur- 
freesboro’, advancing by the Lebanon and Jeffer- 
son pikes, gained the rear of Roseerans’s army 
and attacked Starkweather’s brigade of Rous- 
seau’s division, at Jefferson, at daylight on the 
30th The head of his brigade tram, consisting 
of sixty-four wagons, had just arrived in camp, 
and was diavmg into park, when Wheeler dashed 
down upon it with three thousand cavalry. But he 
had encountered an antagonist as vigilant as him- 
self Wheeler’s men, dismounted, advanced gal- 
lantly to the charge, when they were as gallantly 
met After two hours’ contest twenty wagons in the 
rear of the tram were taken and destroyed, but the 
assault upon the brigade was handsomely repulsed 
The Confederates fell back, followed by Stark- 
weather for more than a mile, when he returned 
to camp The Umon loss in killed, wounded, and 
missing was 122, 

Prom Jefferson Wheeler proceeded toward La 
Vergne, picking up stragglers and a small forage 
tram, arriving at La Vergne about noon of the 
same day, where he captured the immense supply 
trams of McCook’s corps, moving slowly forward 
under insufficient guard. 

Seven hundred prisoners and nearly a million 
dollars’ worth of property was the penalty paid by 
the Government for not heedmg the requests of 
the commanding general for more cavalry. The 


work of paroling prisoners, burning wagons, ex- 
changing arms and horses, and driving off mules 
commenced at once and occupied the remainder of 
the day and night. Early on the m orni ng of the 3 1 st 
Colonel M. B, Walker’s Union brigade (of Fry’s di- 
vision, Thomas’s corps), on its night march from 
Nolensville to Stewartsboro’, arrived within two 
and a half miles oi La Vergne, and advanced at 
once to the scene of devastation. The turnpike, as 
far as the eye could reach, was filled with burning 
wagons. The country was overspread with dis- 
armed men, broken-down horses and mules. The 
streets were covered with empty valises and 
trunks, knapsacks, broken guns, and all the in- 
describable debris of a captured and rifled army 
tram A few shells, judiciously administered, suf- 
ficed to set Wheeler’s stragglers scampering after 
the mam body, now far on its way toward Rook 
Spring Walker recaptured eight hundred men 
and all the tram animals, and saved some of the 
stores. A tram there, and another at Nolens- 
ville, shared the fate of that at La Vergne, and 
three hundred paroled prisoners were left to carry 
the tidmgs back to Nashville At 2 o’clock on the 
mormngof the 31st Wheeler came up bright and 
smihng upon the left flank of the Confederate 
army m front of Murfreesboro’, having made the 
entire circuit of Boseerans’s army m forty-eight 
hom's, leaving miles of road strewn with burning 
wagons and army supplies, remounting a portion 
of his cavalry, and bringing back to camp a suffi- 
cient number of minie-nfles and accouterments to 
arm a brigade. — G. C. K, 
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Forest,” in which WagneFs brigade was posted. The line of battle trending 
irregularly southward, facing east and accommodating itself to the character 
of the ground, was much nearer the Confederate line in front of McCook 
than on the left, where the flanks of the contending armies were separated by 
Stone’s River. At 4 o’clock General McCook reported the alignment of the 
right wing, together with the fact that two divisions of Polk’s corps and two 
of Hardee’s were in his front, extending far to 
his right out the Salem pike. G-eneral Eose- 
crans objected to the direction of McCook’s 
line, and said it should face strongly south, 
and that Johnson’s division, in column of regi- 
ments at half distance, should be held in 
reserve in rear of Davis’s right at close musket- 
range ; but he left the arrangement of his right 




wing with the 
corps command- 
er, who had been 
over the ground. | 
The right wing, 
generally occupy- 
ing awooded ridge 
with open ground 
in front, was 
further protected 
from surprise by 
an outlook over a 
narrow cultivated 



1. MONUMEITT TO THE DEAD OE THE EEOtTLAK BEIOADB, STONE’S RIVBR CEMETERY. 

2, CANNON INSCRIBED WITH .THE NUMBER BURIED IN STONE’S RIVER CEMETERY. 

3. STONE’S RIVER CEMETERY (SEE MAR, P. 616) —THE NASHVILLE RAILROAD IN 
THE EORBGROUND. FROM PHOTOGRAPHS MADE IN 1884. 


4. During tlie afternoon, G-eneral McCook being 
informed that his line was greatly overlapped by 
the enemy, Johnson’s division was moved up on 
Davis’s right. Kirk’s brigade on the left was 
formed on the right of Post, but was advanced 
slightly to obtain position in the front edge of 
a woodland, commandii^ the ground in front. 
Willich’s line was refused to the right and rear 


of Kirk’s, and Baldwin was in reserve. The left 
wing maintained substantially the same position 
it had assumed the previous night. The pioneer 
brigade, under Captain Morton, was posted on 
Stone’s River, in rear of Wood, to prepare fords. 
Rousseau came up with Scribner’s, Beatty’s and 
the Regular brigade, and took position in rear 
ofNegley.— G. C. K. 
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valley, widening from left to right from 200 to 500 yards, beyond wMch, in a 
dense cedar thicket, the enemy’s lines were dimly visible. Confidence in the 
strength and staying qualities of his troops, and reluctance to yield a fav- 
orable position without a struggle, together with the fact that the retire- 
ment of his line must be executed in the night, induced Gfenerai McCook to 
make the fatal mistake of leaving his position unchanged. 

The plan of battle was as follows : G-eneral McCook was to occupy the most 
advantageous position, refusing his right as much as was practicable and 





necessary to secure 
it ; to receive the 
attack of the ene- 
my, or, if that did 
not come, to attack 
sufi&ciently to hold 
all the forces in 
his front. General 
Thomas and Gen- 
eral Palmer were to 



TDSW OK THE KASH VTELE PIKB 
AT THE UKION CEMETERY, 

LOOKIKa SOUTH-EAST TOWARD 
MHRPREESBORO’. 

EROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAICEK 
IK 1884. 

Open with skirmish- j 
ing and engage the I 
enemy’s center and 
left as far as the 
river. Crittenden was 
to cross Yan Cleve’s 
division at the lower 

on/ n T MOKUMEKT TO THE DEAD OE HAZBN’S BRIGADE, OK THE POSITION HELD BY 

ford (covered and his brigade ik the angle betweek the pike and the railroad. 

supported by Mor- prom a photograph taken in 1884. 

ton’s Pioneers, 1700 strong) and to advance on Breckinridge. Wood’s divi- 
sion was to cross by brigades at the upper ford, and, moving on Yan Cleve’s 
right, was to carry everything before it to Murfreesboro’. This move was 
intended to dislodge Breckinridge, and to gain the high ground east of 
Stone’s River, so that Wood’s batteries could enfilade the heavy body of 
troops massed in front of Negley and Palmer. The center and left, using 
Negley’s right as a pivot, were to swing round through Murfreesboro’ and 
take the force confronting McCook in rear, driving it into the country toward 
Salem. The successful execution of General Rosecrans’s design depended 


not more upon the spirit and gallantry of the assaulting column than upon 
the courage and obstinacy with which the position held by the right wing 
should be maintained. Having explained this fact to General McCook, the 
commanding general asked him if, with a full knowledge of the ground, 
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lie coiold, if attacked, hold his position three hours, — again alluding to his 
dissatisfaction with the direction which his line had assumed, but, as before, 
leaving that to the corps commander, — to which McCook replied, “ I think 
I can.” 

Swift witnesses had borne to the ears of General Bragg the movements of 
General Eoseerans. He had in his army about the same proportion of raw 
troops to veterans as General Eoseerans, and the armies were equally well 

armed. By a singular coincidence 



BBIGADIBR-GENERAL EDWARD N. KIRK, KILLED AT 
STONE’S KirBR. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


Bragg had formed a plan identi- 
cal with that of his antagonist. 
If both could have been carried 
out simultaneously the spectacle 
would have been presented of two 
large armies turning upon an axis 
from left to right. Lieutenant- 
General Hardee was put in com- 
mand of the Confederate left wing, 
consisting of McCown’s and Cle- 
burne’s divisions, and received orders 
to attack at daylight. Hardee’s at- 
tack was to he taken up by Polk 
with the divisions of Cheatham and 
Withers, in succession to the right 
flank, the move to be made by a 
constant wheel to the right, on 
Polk’s right flank as a pivot. The 


object of General Bragg was by an early and impetuous attack to force the 
Union army back upon Stone’s Eiver, and, if practicable, by the aid of the cav- 
alry, cut it ofl from its base of operations and supplies by the Nashville pike. 

As has been shown, the Union and Confederate lines were much nearer 
together on the Union right than on the left. In point of fact the distance 
to be marched by Van Cleve to strike Breckinridge on Bragg’s right, cross- 
ing Stone’s Eiver by the lower ford, was a mile and a hah. To carry out the 
order of General Bragg to charge upon Eosecrans’s right, the Confederate 
left wing, doubled, with McCown in the first line and Cleburne in support, 
had only to follow at double-quick the advance of the skirmish line a few 
hundred paces, to find themselves in close conflict with McCook. 

The Confederate movement began at daybreak. General Hardee moved 
his two divisions with the precision that characterized that able commander. 
McCown, deflecting to the west, as he advanced to the attack, left an opening 
between his right and Withers’s left, into which Cleburne’s division fell, and 
together the two divisions charged upon E. W. Johnson and Davis, while yet 
the men of those divisions were preparing breakfast. There was no surprise. 
The first movement in their front was observed by the Union skirmish line, 
but that first movement was a rush as of a tornado. The skirmishers fell 


back steadily, fighting, upon the main line, but the main line was overborne 
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by tbe fury of the assault. Far to the right, overlapping E. W. Johnson, the 
Confederate line came sweeping on like the resistless tide, driving artillerists 
from their guns and infantry from their encampments. Slowly the extreme 
right fell back, at fii’st contesting every inch of ground. In Kirk’s brigade 
500 men were killed or wounded in a few minutes. 'Willich lost nearly as 
many. G-oodspeed’s battery, on Willich’s right, lost three guns. The swing of 
Bragg’s left flank toward the right brought McCown’s brigades upon the right 
of Davis’s division. Leaving the detachments in E. W. J ohnson’s division 
to the attention of two of his brigades and Wheeler’s cavalry, McCown turned 
McNair to the right, where Cleburne was already heavily engaged. Driving 
Davis’s skirmishers before him, Cleburne advanced with difficulty in line of 
battle, bearing to the right over rough ground cut up with numerous fences 
and thickets, and came upon the main line at a distance of three-fourths of a 
mile from his place of bivouac. It was not yet daylight when he began his 
march, and he struck the Union line at 6 o’clock. Greneral Davis now changed 


the front of Colonel Post’s brigade 
nearly perpendicular to the rear. Fin- 
ney’s battery was moved to the right, 
and the 59th Illinois assigned to its 
support. One-fourth of a mile to the 
right of Post, Baldwin’s brigade, with 
Simonson’s battery on its right, took 
position behind a fence on the mar- 
gin of a wood. Carlin’s, Woodruff’s, 
and Sill’s brigades were on the main 
battle line. Against this force, about 
seven thousand strong without works 
of any kind, Hardee hurled the seven 
brigades commanded by Manigault, 
Loomis, Polk, Bushrod Johnson, Wood, 
Liddell, and McNair — 10,000 men. 
The engagement which followed 
(being the second distinct stage of 
the battle on the right) was One of 
the fiercest of the day. Baldwin was 
the first to give way. After half an 
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hour’s spirited resistance, finding the left of MeCown’s division, in pursuit 
of the remnants of Willich’s and Kirk’s brigades, advancing far beyond his 
right, Baldwin withdrew to the edge of the woods in rear of the front line, 
and tried to make a stand, but was driven back. The salient angle formed 
by the junction of Post’s brigade with Carlin’s, which at this time formed 
the right of the extreme Union hue of battle, was in the meantime fiercely 
assailed. In , front of Post, the Confederates under McCown, in command 
of McNair’s brigade of his own division, and Liddell of Cleburne’s division. 


received a decided repulse ; and Cleburne was for a time equally unsuc- 
cessful in pushing back the main Union hue. 
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Three successive assaults were made upon this position. In the second, 
Yaughan’s and Maney’s brigades of Cheatham’s division relieved Loomis’s and 
Manigault’s. In the third attack Post’s brigade was enveloped by Hardee’s 
left, which, sweeping toward his rear, made withdrawal a necessity. Sill had 
been killed in the first assault. Schaefer’s Union brigade was brought for- 



supported by Vaughan’s. Turner’s Confederate battery took position near 
the brick-kiln [see map, p. 616], and opened fire, under cover of which Mani- 
gault made an unsuccessful dash upon Houghtaliug’s Union battery. Colonel 
Eoberts was killed, and Colonel Bradley, of the 51st Illinois, succeeded to 
the command of the brigade. Having completed the formation of his line, 
Hardee gave the order for a general advance, and that portion of the 
right wing, which up to this time had resisted every assault made upon it, 
retreated in perfect order toward the left and rear, with empty cartridge- 
boxes, but with courage undaunted. Schaefer’s brigade, being entirely out 
of ammunition, obeyed Sheridan’s order to fix bayonets and await the charge. 
Eoberts’s brigade, having a few cartridges left, fell back, resisting the enemy. 
With the country to the right and rear overrun by McCown’s infantry and 
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Wheeler’s eavalry in pnrsnit of R. W. Johnson’s routed division, one-half of 
which wei’e either killed, wounded, or captured, and with a strong, determined 
enemy pressing them upon front and flank, Davis and Sheridan now found 
themselves menaced by another powerful auxiliary to defeat. Their ammu- 
nition was nearly exhausted, and there was none nearer than the Nashville- 
Murfreesboro’ pike in the rear of Crittenden. On the other hand, McOown, 
in his report, refers to the necessity of replenishing his ammunition at this 
juncture, Liddell’s brigade having exhausted forty rounds per man. 

Carlin’s brigade retired and re-formed on the Murfreesboro’ pike. Wood- 
ruff held out some time longer, but finally followed Carlin toward the left, 
taking all the artillery with him, with the exception of one gun from 
Finney’s battery. Captain Finney, dangerously woimded, was left upon the 
field. The withdrawal of the artillery was a matter of greater difficulty. 
Nearly all the horses having been killed, the attempt was made to withdraw 
the pieces by the use of prolonges. Lieutenant Taliaferro, commanding a 
section of Hescock’s battery, was killed, and his sergeant brought off his two 
guns by hand. The ground, however, was too rough, and the road to safety 
too long, and in consequence the six guns of Houghtaling’s battery were 
abandoned. Dragging the remaining pieces of artillery with them, Sheri- 
dan’s division at 11 o’clock emerged from the cedars on Falmer’s right, passing 
Rousseau on his way to the front. Cheatham’s Confederates advanced in line 
of battle over the ground vacated by the Union right wing, and came up with 
Stewart’s brigade hotly engaged with Negley, while Cleburne and McOown, 
sweeping toward the Nashville pike, driving hundreds of fugitives before 
them, encountered a new line improvised by Rosecrans to meet the emergency. 

Thus far the plan of battle formed by Bragg had been carried out in strict 
conformity with its requirements. It now remained for Withers and Cheat- 
ham to drive the Union center back on the Union left. The retirement of 
Sheridan’s division precipitated the entire command of Cheatham and a por- 
tion of Withers’s upon Negiey’s two brigades and two brigades of Rousseau, 
on the left of the Wilkinson pike, taking them in front, left flank, and rear. 
The roar of artillery and the sharp rattle of musketry had aroused these bri- 
gades early, and they had stood in line, for hours, in momentary expectation 
of an attack upon their front. This, it is possible, would have been repulsed ; 
but when it came in such a questionable shape, preceded by a cloud of 
retreating troops, but one course appeared to present itself to the com- 
mander, and that was to fall back. Nevertheless, he faced Colonel T. R. 
Stanley’s brigade to the right, and ordered Colonel John F. Miller to hold 
his position to the last extremity. Miller arranged his brigade in convex 
order, with Schultz’s battery on his right and Ellsworth’s battery on his left. 
Simultaneously with Cheatham’s advance upon his right, Stewart’s and An- 
derson’s brigades attacked Miller in front. Miller’s lines were barely formed 
when a heavy musketry and artillery fire opened upon his men, who met the 
charge with a well-directed fire. On his right was Stanley, and the rapid dis- 
charge of Schultz’s and Ellsworth’s guns told with terrible precision upon the 
ranks of the advancing Confederates who soon halted, but did not abate their 
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GENEEAL SAMUEL BEATTV’S BRIGADE (VAN CLEVE’S DIVISION) ADVANCING TO SUSTAIN THE UNION EIGHT 
NEAR THE NASHVILLE PIKE (SEE MAP, P. 616). PROM A LITHOGRAPH. 


fire. The 29t}i and 30tli Mississippi, of Anderson’s brigade, made a dash upon 
Schultz’s battery, but were hurled back behind the friendly cover of a stone 
wall, where Stewart passed them in his charge upon Miller. A bayonet 
charge was met by the 21st Ohio, and repulsed with great gallantry. The 
fighting at this point was terrific. All along the front the dead and wounded 
lay in heaps, and over their bodies came the assaulting host, seemingly 
strong and brave as when the first charge was made in the morning. But 
the inevitable result of a successful flank movement, by which the ammuni- 
tion trains had been captured, came to Negley’s strong fighting brigades as 
it had come to those of Sheridan and Davis. Ammunition was nearly 
exhausted, and it could only be replenished in rear of Crittenden, whose 
lines still, stood intact. hTegley ordered Stanley to retire, which he did in 
perfect order; and Miller’s brigade, after holding its position until the 
ammunition on the persons of the killed and wounded was all used, slowly 
fell back to re-form in Palmer’s rear. 

Rosecrans, having arranged his plan of battle, had risen early to super- 
intend its execution. Crittenden, whose headquarters were a few paces 
distant, mounted at 6 A. m., and with his staff rode to an eminence, where 
Rosecrans, surrounded by his staff-officers, was listening to the opening guns 
on the right. The plan of Bragg was instantly divined, but no appre- 
hension of danger was felt. Suddenly the woods on the right in the rear of 
Regley appeared to be alive with men wandering aimlessly in the direction 
of the rear. The roar of artillery grew more distinct, mingled with the con- 
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tinnons volleys of musketry. The rear of a line of battle always presents 
the pitiable spectacle of a horde of skulkers, men who, when tried in the fierce 
flame of battle, find, often to theii* own disgust, that they are lacking m the 
element of courage. But the spectacle of whole regiments of soldiers flying 
111 panic to the rear was a sight never seen by the Army of the Cumberland 
except on that occasion. Captain Otis, from his position on the extreme 
right, dispatched a messenger, who arrived breathless, to mform Oeneral 
Eosecrans that the right wing was in rapid retreat. The astounding intelli- 
gence was confirmed a moment later by a staff-officer from McCook, calling 
for reenforcements. “Tell General McCook,” said Eosecrans, “to contest 
every inch of ground. If he holds them we will swing into Murfreesboro’ and 
cut them offi” Then Eousseau with his reserves was sent into the fight, and 
Van Cleve, who, in the execution of the initial movement on the left, had 
crossed Stone’s Eiver at 6 a. m. at the lower ford, and was marching in close 
column up the hih beyond the river (preparatory to forming a line of battle 
for a movement to the right, where Wood was to join him in an assault 
upon Breckinridge), was arrested by an order to return and take position on 
the turnpike facing toward the woods on the right. A few moments later 
this gallant division came dashing across the fields, with water dripping from 
their clothing, to take a hand in the fray. Harker’s brigade was withdrawn 
from the left and sent in on Eousseau’s right, and Morton’s Pioneers, 
relieved at the ford by Price’s brigade, were posted on Harker’s right. The 
remaimng brigades of Van Oleve’s division (Beatty’s and Pyfie’s) formed on 
the extreme right, and thus an improvised line half a mile in extent presented 
a new and unexpected front to the approaching enemy. It was a trying 
position to these men to stand in line while the panic-stricken soldiers of 
McCook’s beaten regiments, flying in terror through the woods, rushed past 
them. The Union lines could not fire, for their comrades were between them 
and the enemy. Eosecrans seemed ubiquitous. All these dispositions had 
been made under his personal supervision. While riding rapidly to the front. 
Colonel Garesehd, his ehief-of-stalf, was killed at his side by a cannon-ball. 
Finding Sheridan coming out of the cedars into which Eousseau had just 
entered, Eosecrans directed Sheridan to the ammunition train, with orders to 
fill his cartridge-boxes and march to the support of Hazen’s brigade, now 
hotly engaged on the edge of the Eound Forest. The left was now exposed 
to attack by Breckinridge, and riding rapidly to the ford, Eosecrans inquired 
who commanded the brigade. “I do, sir,” said Colonel Price. “Will you 
hold this ford!” “I will try, sir.” “Will you hold this fordt” “I will die 
right here.” “Will you hold this ford?” for the third time thundered the 
general. “Yes, sir,” said the colonel. “That will do”; and away galloped 
Eosecrans to Palmer, who was contending against long odds for the pos- 
session of the Eound Forest. 

At half-past 10 o’clock Eousseau’s reserve division, shorn of one brigade, 
under command of Major-General Lovell H. Eousseau, was ordered into 
action on the right of General Negley. The two brigades commanded by 
Colonels John Beatty and B. F. Scribner, known as the 17th and 9th of the 
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In tlie distance toetwoen the railroad on the left and which Negley’B division and the regulars of Rousseau’s 
the pite in the center was the first position of Hazen, division were so roughly handled. In the foreground 
of Palmer’s division. On the right are the cedars in are seen the .batteries of Loomis and Guenther. 

old Army of the Ohio, were the same that only three months before had hurled 
hack the strong fighting brigades of Hardee on the bloody slopes of Chaplin 
Hills or Perryville. The regular brigade, composed of five battalions of the 
15th, 16th, 18th, and 19th United States Infantry, commanded by Colonel 
Oliver L. Shepherd, under perfect discipline, was placed on the extreme right. 
The line was formed in a dense cedar brake, through which Cleburne’s and 
McCown’s victorious columns were advancing, sweeping everything before 
them. On the left the roar of battle in hTegley’s front showed that all was 
not lost, and to his right Colonel John Beatty’s brigade was formed. Scrib- 
ner was held in reserve. The shock of battle fell heaviest upon the regu- 
lars ; over one-third of the command fell either killed or wonnded. Major 
Slemmer, of Fort Pickens fame, was wonnded early. Steadily, as if on 
drill, the trained battalions fired by file, mowing down the advancing Con- 
federate lines. Gruenther’s battery could not long check the fury of the 
charge that bore down upon the flanks and was fast enveloping the entire 
command. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Kell, the commander of the 2d Ohio, was killed; 
Colonel Forman, the hoy Colonel of the 15th Kentucky, and Major Car 
penter, of the 19th Infantry, fell mortally wounded. There was no resource 
hut to retreat upon support. At this moment Kegley’s division, with empty 
cartridge-boxes, fell back, and Eonsseau, finding his flanks exposed, after a 
heroic fight of over two hours, fell hack slowly and stubbornly to the open 
field, where his flanks could he more secure. Captain Morton, with, the 
Pioneers and the Chicago Board of Trade battery, pushed into the cedars, 
and disappeared from view on their way to the front simultaneously with 
Harker. The general course of the tide of the stragglers toward the rear 
struck the Kashville turnpike at the point where Tan Cleve stood impatiently 
awaiting the order to advance. All along the line men were falling, struck 
by the bullets of the enemy, who soon appeared at the edge of the woods on 
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Morton’s flank. At the order to charge, given hy Gleneral Eosecrans in pei*- 
son, Van Gleve’s division sprang forward, reserving their fixe for close 
quarters. It was the crisis in the battle. If this line should be broken 
aU would be lost. Steadily the line moved forward, sending a shower of 
bullets to the front. 

The brigades of Stanley and MiUer having fallen back, as previously 
described, and the entire strength of Cheatham and three brigades of 
Withers and Cleburne having come upon Eousseau, the latter had fallen back 
into the open field, where he found Van Cleve. Loomis’s and Gruenther’s bat- 
teries, double-shotted with canister, were posted on a ridge, and as the Con- 
federate line advanced, opened upon it with terrific force. Men fell all along 
the line, but it moved straight ahead. The field was covered with dead and 
wounded men. The deep bass of the artillery was mingled with the higher 
notes of the minie-rifles, while in the brief pauses could be distinguished the 
quickly spoken orders of commanding officers and the groans of the wounded. 
It was the fuU orchestra of battle. But there is a limit to human endurance. 
The Confederate brigades, now melted to three-fourths their original num- 
bers, wavered and fell back ; again and again they re-formed in the woods 
and advanced to the charge, only to meet with a bloody repulse. AU along 
the line from Harker’s right to Wood’s left, the space gradually narrowed 
between the contending hosts. The weak had gone to the rear ; there was no 
room now for any but brave men, and no time given for new dispositions ; 
every man who had a stomach for fighting was engaged on the front line. 
From a right angle the Confederate left had been pressed back by Van Clove 
and Barker and the Pioneers to an angle of 45 degrees. This advance 
brought Van Cleve within view of Eousseau, who at once requested him to 
form on his right. 

Q-eneral Barker, entering the woods on the left of Van Cleve, passed to 
his right, and now closed up on his flank. The enemy had faUen back, 
stubbornly fighting, and made a stand on the left of Cheatham. Brave old 
Van Cleve, his white hair streaming in the wind, the blood flowing from 
a wound in his foot, rode gallantly along the line to where Barker was 
stiffly holding his position, with his right “ in the air.” Bidding him hold 
fast to every inch of ground, he rode on to Swallow’s battery, which was 
working with great rapidity. Be then passed to the left, where G-eneral 
Samuel Beatty’s brigade were firing with their minie-rifles at a line of 
men which seemed to be always on the point of advancing. 

The advance of Bragg’s left wing had brought it into a position at right 
angles with the original line. The entire strength of the center, and most of the 
left, was concentrated upon the angle formed by Eousseau and the right of 
Palmer’s division. Chalmers’s Confederate brigade, which up to 10 o’clock had 
lain concealed in the rifle-pits on the right of Withers’s line, arose at the order, 
and, under a terrific fire, dashed forward across the open field upon Palmer’s 
front. Finding that the time had come for a decisive blow, Q-eneral Bragg 
now directed G-eneral Breckinridge to send two brigades to the left to reenforce 
Polk. General Pegram, who, with Ms cavalry, was posted on the Lebanon 
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pike in advance of Breckinridge’s right, had observed Van Cleve’s movement, 
and notified Greneral Breckinridge that a heavy column of infantry and artil- 
lery had crossed Stone’s Eiver and was advancing along the river bank upon 
the position occupied by Hanson’s brigade. Interpreting this as the initial 
movement in a plan which was mtended to strike his division, Breckinridge 
dechned to obey Bragg’s order, which in his report he terms a “ suggestion.” 
At ten minutes after ten he rephed, The enemy is undoubtedly advancing 
upon me.” Soon after he wrote Bragg, “ The Lebanon road is unprotected, 
and I have no troops to fill out my line to it.” At half-past eleven, upon 
Bragg ordering him to move forward and attack the Union left, Breckinridge 
replied, “I am obeying your order, but my left is now engaged with the 
enemy, and if I advance my whole hne farther forward, and still retain com- 
munication with my left, it will take me clear away from the Lebanon road, 
and expose my right and that road to a heavy force of the enemy advan- 
cing from Black’s.” The withdrawal of Van Cleve appears to have passed 
unnoticed by Breckinridge, and was undiscovered until too late to accomplish 
any good by complying with Bragg’s order. Thus, by simply thrusting for- 
ward the left fiank of his army and at once withdrawing it, G-eneral Eosecrans 
had held four Confederate brigades inactive at a time when their presence 
in support of Chalmers might have administered the cou^ de grace to the 
center of the Union line. 

The movement of Crittenden’s left and center divisions upon Bragg’s right 
wing having been arrested, Wood’s division was in position to cross at the 
upper ford. Wagner’s brigade was at the river bank. Hascall was in reserve 
some distance to the rear of the opening between Wagner’s right and Hazen’s 
left. The withdrawal of Hegley from Palmer’s right precipitated the attack of 
Bonelson’s and Chalmers’s brigades against the right and Adams and J ackson 
against the left. Chalmers’s attack was made with great fury. His men had 
been confined, without fires, in their rifle-pits for forty-eight hours, and when 
finally the order came at 10 o’clock to “ up and at ’em,” they came forward 
like a pack of hounds in full cry. Cruft recoiled from the attack in the open 
field between the Eound Forest and the wood in which Hegley was engaged, 
and, falling back, met the charge at the time that Negley moved to the rear. 
How Cruft’s right was in the air and exposed to attack by Bonelson follow- 
ing Hegley. Cruft repulsed Chalmers in his front, but Donelson’s brigade, 
pouring to his rear, threatened to envelop him. G-rose, from his position in 
reserve, faced to the right, and soon after to the rear, and bore back the 
charging columns, enabling Cruft to withdraw. 

When Chalmers’s assault first fell upon Palmer’s right, Hazen faced his two 
right regiments, the 6th Kentucky and 9th Indiana, to the rear, where the 
impetus of Chalmers’s assault upon Cruft had borne him, at the same time 
retiring the two left regiments, the 41st Ohio and 110th Illinois, some fifty 
yards to the left of the pike and engaged to the front, the 40th Indiana having 
fallen back. A burnt brick house [Cowan’s] in the immediate front of the 
Eound Forest afforded cover for the enemy, and in the steady, persistent 
effort to force back the front of Hazen’s hne the action became terrific. AU 
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of Hascall’s brigade, and two regiments of Wagner’s, being engaged on the 
right of the 6tb Kentucky, and Wagner’s remaining regiments being in 
position at the ford some distance to the left, the assault on the left was 
borne by Hazen, whose brigade was thought by Polk to be the extreme left 
of the Union line. Upon this point, as on a pivot, the entire army oscillated 
from front to rear for houi's. Hazen’s horse fell shot square in the forehead. 
Word came that the ammunition of the 41st Ohio was nearly exhausted. 

Fix bayonets and hold your ground !” was the order. To the 110th Illinois, 
who had no bayonets, and whose cartridges were expended, the order was 
given to club them muskets, but to hold the ground. The 9th Indiana, now 
dashed across the line of fire, from a battery m front, to the left, to relieve 
the 41st Ohio. Cannon-baUs tore through their ranks, but they were rapidly 
closed up, and the men took their place in the front line, the 41st retiring 
with thinned ranks, but in excellent order, to refill their empty cartridge- 
boxes. An ominous silence succeeded, soon followed by the charge of Donel- 
son’s fresh Confederate brigade and the remains of Chalmers’s. The time had 
been occupied in the readjustment of Palmer’s line. The 24th Ohio, com- 
manded by Colonel Fred. Jones, and the 36th Indiana, shorn of half its 
strength in the. previous assault, were sent to Hazen’s support. Parsons’s 
battery was posted on the left. The 3d Kentucky, led by McKee, dashed 
forward and took position on the right of the 9th Indiana across the turn- 
pike. The terrible slaughter in this regiment attests its courage. 

While Hazen and Wagner were thus gallantly defending the left of the 
line from 9 o’clock in the morning until 2 in the afternoon, the fight raged not 
less furiously on their immediate right. Here a line was formed, composed of 
two brigades of Palmer’s division and HascaU of Wood’s, filled out by the 
remains of Sheridan’s and Hegley’s divisions, who, after they had replenished 
their ammunition, formed behind the railroad embankment at right angles 
with Hazen’s brigade, which alone retained its position upon the original line. 
Farther to the right was Rousseau, with Van Cleve, Harker, and Morton on his 
right. At this supreme moment the chances of victory were evenly balanced. 
The undaunted soldiers of the left and center had swept past the crowd of 
fugitives from the right wing, and now in strong array they stood like a rock- 
bound coast beating back the tide which threatened to engulf the rear. 

Along this line rode Rosecrans ; Thomas, calm, inflexible, from whose gaze 
skulkers shrank abashed ; Crittenden, cheerful and full of hope, compliment- 
ing his men as he rode along the Imes; Rousseau, whose impetuosity no 
disaster could quell; Palmer, with a stock of cool courage and presence of 
mind equal to any emergency ; Wood, suffering from a wound in his heel, 
staid in the saddle, but had lost that jocularity which usually characterized 
him. “ G-ood-bye, General, we’ll aU meet at the hatter’s, as one coon said to 
another when the dogs were after them,” he had said to Crittenden early in 
the action. Are we doing it about right now. General ? ” asked Morton, as 
he glanced along the blazing line of muskets to where the Chicago battery 
[Stokes’s] was hard at work. “All right, fire low,” said Rosecrans as he 
dashed by. Colonel Grose, always in his place, had command of the Ammen 
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brigade, of SMlob memory, whicb, -witli Hazen’s and Cruft’s brigades, bad 
driven tbe rigbt of Beauregard’s victorious army off that field. After tbe for- 
mation of this line at noon it never receded ; the right swung around until, 
at 2 o’clock, considerable of the lost ground had been retaken. The artillery, 
more than fifty guns, was massed in the open ground behind the angle in the 
line (twenty-eight Union guns had been captured), where they poured iron 
missiles continuously upon the Confederate hue. They could not fire amiss. 
The fire from Cox’s battery was directed upon Hanson’s brigade across the 
river, whence Cobb, with his Napoleons, returned the compliment with zeal 
and precision. Schaefer’s brigade, having received a new stock of cartridges, 
formed on Palmer’s right, where later its commander received his death 
wound, the last of Sheridan’s brigade commanders to fall during the day. 
At 4 o’clock it became evident to the Confederate commander that his only 
hope of success lay in a charge upon the Union left, which, by its overpow- 
ering weight, should carry everything before it. The movement of Cleburne 
to the left in support of McOown had deprived him of reserves ; but Breck- 
inridge had two brigades unemployed on the right, and these were peremp- 
torily ordered across the river to the support of Ueneral Polk. 

The charge of Adams and Jackson, and the subsequent attack of Preston’s 
and Palmer’s brigades, have been described. The error made by General 
Polk in making an attack with the two brigades that first arrived upon the 
field, instead of waiting the arrival of General Breckinridge with the remain- 
ing brigades, was so palpable as to render an excuse for failure necessary. 
This was easily found in the tardy execution of Bragg’s order by Breckin- 
ridge, and resulted in sharp criticism of the latter. The Union 3d Kentucky, 
now nearly annihilated, was relieved by the 58th Indiana, Colonel George P. 
Buell. The 6th Ohio, Colonel Nicholas L. Anderson at its head, took position 
on the right of the 26th Ohio, with its right advanced so that its line of fire 
would sweep the front of the regiments on its left. The 97th Ohio and 100th 
Ihiiiois came up and still further strengthened the position. They had not 
long to wait for the Confederate attack. These dispositions had hardly been 
made when a long line of infantry emerged from behind the hill. Adams’s 
and Jackson’s brigades were on the right, and Donelson’s and Chalmers’s, 
badly cut up but stout of heart, were on the left. On they came in splendid 
style, full six thousand strong. Estep’s case-shot tore through their ranks, 
but the gaps closed up. Parsons sent volley after volley of grape-shot against 
them, and the 6th and the 26th Ohio, taking up the refrain, added the sharp 
rattle of minie-rifles to the unearthly din. Still the line pressed forward, firing 
as they came, until met by a simultaneous and destructive volley of musketry. 
They staggered, but quickly re-formed and, reenforced by Preston and the 
Confederate Palmer, advanced again to the charge. The battle had hushed 
on the extreme right, and the gallantry of this advance is indescribable. The 
right was even with the left of the Union line, and the left stretched far past 
the point of woods from which Negley had retired. It was such a charge as 
this that at Shiloh broke the strong lines of W. H. L. Wallace and Hurlbut, 
and enveloped Prentiss. The Confederates had no sooner moved into the open 
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field from tlie cover of the river bank than they were received with a blast 
from the artillery. Men plucked the cotton from the boles at their feet and 
stuffed it in their ears. Huge gaps were torn in the Confederate line at every 
discharge. The Confederate line staggered forward half the distance across 
the fields, when the Union infantry lines added minie-balls to the fury of the 
storm. Then the Confederates wavered and fell back, and the first day’s 
fight was over. 

New Year’s was a day of fair weather. During the night Rosecrans retired 
his left to a more advantageous position, the extreme left resting on Stone’s 
River at the lower ford, where Van Cleve had crossed on the previous morn- 
ing, the line of battle extending to Stokes’s battery, posted on a knoll on 
Rosecrans’s right. Walker’s and Starkweather’s brigades having come up, 
the former bivouacked in close column in reserve in rear of McCook’s left, 
and the latter, posted on Sheridan’s left, next morning relieved Van Cleve’s 
division, now commanded by Colonel Samuel Beatty, which crossed the river 
and took position on the margin of a woodland that covered a gentle slope 
extending from the river to an open field in its front. 

Across this field the Lebanon road, running nearly at idght angles with 
Beatty’s line, was nearly in sight. In his front and right, an elevation still 
held by Hanson’s brigade of Breckinridge’s division was crowned by Cobb’s 
battery of artillery. On the left and rear, Orose’s brigade of Palmer’s division 
occupied a knoll in support of Livingston’s battery on the following day. 

The Confederate line, formed by Polk and Breckinridge on the right 
and Hardee on the left, extended from the point on Stone’s River where 
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Okalmers’s brigade bad bivouacked since the 25tli, in a direction almost at 
right angles with its original line. 

At dawn on the 1st of January the right flank of General Polk was 
advanced to occupy the ground vacated by the Union army on the west 
bank of the river. Neither commander deemed it advisable to attack, but 
each was watchful of every movement of the other. The picket lines on 
either side were thrust forward within sight of the main lines of the oppos- 
ing force, on the alert to notify their commanders of any movement in their 
front. Weaker in numbers, but more compact, and decidedly stronger in 
morale, each awaited the order to advance and close in a final struggle. 

General Bragg confidently expected to find the Union troops gone from 
his front on the morning of the 2d. His cavalry had reported the turnpike 
full of troops and wagons moving toward Nashville, but the force east of 
Stone’s River soon attracted his attention. Eeconnoissance by staff-officers 
revealed Beatty’s line, enfilading Polk in his new position. It was evident 
that Polk must be withdrawn or Beatty dislodged. Bragg chose the latter 
alternative, and Breckinridge, against his earnest protest, was directed to con- 
centrate his division and assault Beatty. Ten Napoleon guns were added 
to his command, and the cavalry was ordered to cover his right. The line 
was formed by placing Hanson’s brigade of Kentuckians, who had thus far 
borne no part in the engagement, on the extreme left, supported by Adams’s 
brigade, now commanded by Oolonel Gibson. The Confederate Palmer’s bri- 
gade, commanded by General Pillow, took the right of the line, with Preston 
in reserve. The artillery was ordered to follow the attack and go into posi- 
tion on the summit of the slope when Beatty should be driven from it. The 
total strength of the assaulting column was estimated by Bragg at six thou- 
sand men. His cavalry took no part in the action. 

In the assault that followed a brief cannonade, Hanson’s left was thrown 
forward close to the river bank, with orders to fire once, then charge with the 
bayonet. On the right of Beatty was Oolonel S. W. Price’s brigade, and the 
charge made by Hanson’s 6th Kentucky was met by Price’s 8th Kentucky 
regiment, followed by Hanson and Pillow in successive strokes from right 
to left of Beatty’s line. Overborne by numerical strength, the Union brigades 
of Price and Pyffe were forced back upon Grider, in reserve, the right of 
whose brigade was rapidly being turned by Hanson, threatening to cut the 
division off from the river. Beatty ordered retreat, and assailants and assailed 
moved in a mass toward the river. The space between the river bank and the 
ridge occupied by Grose now presented a scene of the wildest confusion. The 
pursuit led the Confederate column to the right of Grose, and Lieutenant 
Livingston opened upon it with his artillery, but he was quickly ordered across 
the river. Crittenden, turning to his chief-of-artillery, said, “Mendenhall, you 
must cover my men with your guns.” Never was there a more effective response 
to such a request ; the batteries of Swallow, Parsons, Estep, Stokes, Stevens, 
Standart, Bradley, and Livingston dashed forward, wheeled into position, and 
opened fire. In all, fifty-eight pieces of artillery played upon the enemy. Not 
less than one hundred shots per minute were fired. As the mass of men 
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swarmed down tiie slope they were mowed down hy the score, Confederates 
were pinioned to the earth hy falling branches. For a few minutes the brave 
fellows held their ground, hoping to advance, but the west bank bristled with 
bayonets. 

Hanson was mortally wounded, and his brigade lost over 400 men ; the 
loss in the division was 1410. There was no thought now of attacking Hrose, 
but one general impulse to get out of the jaws of death. The Union infantry 
was soon ordered to charge. Colonel John F. Miller with his brigade and 
two regiments of Stanley’s was the first to cross the river, on the extreme 
left. He was quickly followed on the right by Davis and Morton and by 
Hazen in the center. Beatty quickly re-formed his division and recrossed 
the river and joined in the pursuit. The artillery ceased firing, and the Union 
line with loud cheers dashed forward, firing volley after volley upon the fugi- 
tives, who rallied behind Eobertson’s battery and Anderson’s brigade in the 
narrow skirt of timber from which they had emerged to the assault. The 
Union line advanced and took possession of the ground from which Beatty 
had been driven an hour before, and both armies bivouacked upon the battle- 
field. Q-eneral Spears,' with a brigade guarding a much-needed supply train, 
came up and took position on the right, relieving Eousseau on the following 
morning. 

G-eneral Bragg had been promptly notified by Q-eneral Joseph Wheeler 
of the arrival of this reenforcement to his antagonist, and says in his report: 
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ADVANCE OP COLONEL M. B. WALKER’S tTNION BRIGADE, AT STONE’S RIVER, ON THE EVENING OR 
JANCTARy 2, 18d3. FROM A LITHOGRAPH. 

Walter’s position is in tte cedars near tlie right of Eoiisseaii’s line (see map, page 616). In the right of the picture 
la seen the 4th Michigan Battery. The front line was composed of the 31st and nth 
Ohio, and the second line of the 82d Indiana and 38th Ohio. 

“ Common prudence and tke safety of my army, upon -wMch. even tlie safety of our cause de- 
pended, left no doubt on my mind as to tlie necessity of my withdrawal from so unequal a contest.” 

Bragg acknowledged a loss of over 10,000 men, over 9000 of whom were 
killed or wounded, — nearly 25 per cent, of the total force engaged. The 
loss in the Union army was, in killed, 1533; wounded, 7245 = 8778; and in 
prisoners, McCook, 2092 ; Thomas, 576 ; Crittenden, 821, — total, 3489. Appre- 
hending the possible success of a flank movement against his left, General 
Bragg had caused all the tents and -baggage to be loaded on wagons and 
sent to the rear. On the night of the 3d he began his retreat and coiitinned 
it south of Elk River, whence he was ordered back to Tullahoma by General 
Johnston. 


THE UNION LEFT AT STONE’S EIVER. 

BY THOMAS L. CRITTENDEN, MAJOR-GENERAL, U, S. V. 


T he battle of Stone’s River, Tennessee, on the 
Slst of December, 1862, and the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1863, was one of the most fiercely contested 
and bloody conflicts of the war. The two armies 
that met in this conflict were made up of soldiers 
who, for the most part, had been disciplined by 
capable instructors and hardened hy service in 
the field, both having made many long marches, 
and neither having been strangers to the perils of 
the battle-field. Moreover, these armies were ably 
commanded by gradnates of the Military Academy 
at West Point — a military school, I think, not sur- 
passed, if equaled, anywhere else. The duration 
of the battle, and the long list of the killed and 
wounded, show the stuff of which the two armies 
were composed. I do not think that two better 


armies, as numferous and so nearly matched in 
strength, ever met in battle. 

I had the good fortune to command the left wing 
of our army, and, thanks to the skill and bravery of 
the officers and men of my command, the enemy 
were not ahle to drive them from our first line of 
battle. On the 31st of December my extreme left 
was strongly posted, but my right was in ah open 
field back from the stream. Still it was a fairly 
strong position by reason of the railroad and the 
railroad cut and the woods. Thomas’s position in 
the center was not so strong as mine ; of McCook’s, 
on our right, I knew nothing ; that it was less strong 
than ours, I presume from the fact that in spite of 
the most stubborn resistance McCook was driven 
back two miles or more, the whole right of the 
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army Mngmg on its center, wMle the left held, its 
gi’ound Thomas, mth Ronsseau’s division, in- 
elnding a brigade of regulars (Lientenant-Colonel 
O. L Shepherd’s), undertook to support McCook, 
but they were all driven along Every tune the right 
was driven in I thought (and I now think) that 
nothing but a most extraordinary blunder on the 
part of a soldier of the experience of Bragg hin- 
dered him from breaking Roseerans’s army in two 
and leaving me standing with my troops looking 
at Murfreesboro’. It is a pretty well-estabhshed 
maxim in military tactics that you should always 
press your advantage. Bragg had the advantage ; 
all that he had to do (it seems to me) was to pur- 
sue it, and leave me alone with my success In- 
stead of that, he attempted to drive the left , but 
he could not drive us , and meanwhile our right 
was reorganized I did not know on the 31st when 
they would come right upon our rear I was fac- 
ing Murfreesboro’ My right division under Palmer 
changed its place somewhat, to conform to our 
movements on the right, but that line was mam- 
tamed by stubborn fightmg. Thomas was then 
not far back, and that helped me more. (McCook 
was too far away for any protection to my flank ) 
Rousseau’s men were driven out of the woods, a 
regular dense thicket, and Shepherd’s regulars suf- 
fered fearfully in there They moved in by the 
head of column There was no fightmg of conse- 
quence on the 1st of January. 

The last attack made by the enemy was upon my 
extreme left, on the 2d of January, and it was 
disastrous to them. Van Cleve’s division, under 
Colonel Samuel Beatty, had crossed the river on the 
1st, and Grose and Hazen had followed with their 
brigades on the 2d The fight opened on Colonel 
Beatty’s line and lasted about twenty mmutes Be- 
fore tins battle I had been mclined to underrate the 
importance of artillery m our war, but I never knew 
that arm to render such important service as at 
this point. The sound judgment, bravery, and 
skill of Major John Mendenhall, who was my chief- 
of-artillery, enabled me to open 58 guns almost 
simultaneously on Breckinridge’s men and to turn 
a dashmg charge mto a sudden retreat and rout, 
m which the enemy lost 1700 or 1800 menm 
a few moments I witnessed the effect of this 
cannonade upon the Confederate advance Men- 
denhall’s guns were about 100 yards back from 
the river. Van Cleve’s division of my command 
was retiring down the opposite slope, before over- 
whelmmg numbers of the enemy, when the guns, 
the fire of which had been held till our men should 
no longer be exposed to it, opened upon the swarm- 
ing enemy. The very forest seemed to fall before 
our fire, and not a Confederate reached the nver. ^ 

^ General Breckinndge says in Ms report 

“ It now appeared tliat tlie ground we nad won was com- 
manded by the enemy’s batteiles, within easy range, on bet- 
ter ground, upon the other side ol the river I do not inow 
how many guns he had He had enough to sweep the whole 
position from the front, the left, and the right, and to rendei 
it wholly untenable hy onr force present of artillery and 
infantry ” Edixoks 

3) The enemy was repnlsed and sent flying In con- 
fusion before the terrific Are of Mendenhall’s guns. 

VOL. Ill il 


Mendenhall did not receive adequate recogmtion 
in the reports of General Roseerans 3> 

As to our general’s plan of battle, I don’t remem- 
ber that I was ever advised of it The battle was 
fought according to the plan of General Bragg. 
Indeed, onr uniform experience was — at Perry- 
ville, at Stone’s River, at Chickamauga — that 
whenever we went to attack Bragg we were 
attacked by him, and so our plan had to be ex- 
temporized I knew Bragg, His reputation was 
that of a martinet He was a severe disciphnarian, 
a good soldier, and a hard fighter 

During the fight I had the experience of eating a 
horse-steak, the only one I ever tasted; it was 
simply because although we had supplies there we 
couldn’t get at them. I had to go to sleep with- 
out my wagon, and as I said something about being 
hungry, one of the men said’ “General, I will 
get you a first-rate beefsteak,” Next morning I 
found that the steak had been cut from a horse 
that had been killed. I didn’t know this at the 
time I ate it 

On the night of the 31st a wagon-tram arrived 
from Nashville escorted by a thousand men, and 
these men, I learned, were sent back I won’t 
say whom they were under, but I know I felt and 
thought it was unwise that a thousand men who 
hadn’t been in the fight at all should be sent away. 
All the wagons m the world wouldn’t have made 
me send back a thousand fresh men. They could 
have staid there and eaten horse for a while until 
they had won the fight. 

I regard Roseerans as of the first order of mili- 
tary mind He was both brave and generous, 
impulsively so, m fact, in his impulsiveness lay 
a military defect, which was to issue too many or- 
ders while his men were fighting When I met him 
on the field on the 31st I saw the stains of blood 
on his breast, and exclaimed • “Are you wounded, 
General?” “Oh, no,” said he, “that is the blood 
of poor Garesch6, who has just been killed.” 4 - 

After the fight on the night of the 31st a num- 
ber of general officers were assembled by Rose- 
crans’s order, including McCook, Thomas, Stanley, 
and myself. There was some talk of falling back. 
I do not remember who started the subject, 
but I do remember that I expressed the opmion 
that my men would be very much discouraged 
to have to abandon the field after their good 
fight of the day, during which they had uniformly 
held their position. I spoke of the proposition 
as resembling the suggestion of General Wool 
to General Taylor at Buena Vista, when Tay- 
lor responded’ “My wounded aie behind me, 
and I will never pass them alive.” Roseerans 
called McCook to accompany him on a ride, 

The pursuit was made by Negley’s men and Morton’s 
Pioneer Corps, with portions of my command undei 
Ciult, Hazen, and Grose, and a part of General Jeffer- 
son 0. Davis's command — T. L C 

4 . Mentenant-Colonel Juhus P Garesche, assistant 
adjutant-general, tJ S A , and smee November l3th 
cMef-of-staff of the Array of the Cumberland, was killed 
on the afternoon of the 31st of December, by a sheil 
which carried off Ms head after narrowly missing Gen- 
eral Eoseorans.— EniiOES. 
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BEiaADIEK-GENEHAi JOHN H. MORGAN, C. S. A. 
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direetiag us to remain until tlieir return. MeCook 
has since told me that the purpose of this ride was 
to find a position heyond Overall’s Creek to which 
the army might retire. Upon approaching the 
creek Eoseerans, perceiving mounted men moving 
up and down with torches, said to McCook: “They 
have got entirely in our rear and are forming 
a line of battle by torchlight.” They returned 
then to where we were, and Eoseerans told us to 


go to our commands and prepare to fight or 
die. The explanation of the torches is that 
the men were making fires, and the torches 
were firing-brands being carried from one 
point to another by cavalrymen. I had re- 
ceived an order from G-eneral Eoseerans not 
to allow the men to make fires; but upon 
looking out of my quarters I discovered that 
the fires were ah’eady made from one end of 
my line to the other. I sent Eoseerans word 
that as the men were cold and were not being 
disturbed by the enemy, and as it would take 
all night to put out the fires, we had better 
leave them. The men would have suffered 
very much if they had staid there all night 
without fire. 

The battle was fought for the possession of 
middle Tennessee. We went down to drive the 
Confederates out of Murfreesboro’, and we 
drove them out. They went off a few miles and 
camped again. And we, although we were the 
victors, virtually went into hospital for six 
months before we could march after them 
again. Whether we would take Murfreesboro’ 
or go back to Nashville was doubtful until 
the last moment. As in most of our battles, 
very meager fruits resulted to either side from 
such partial victories as were for the most 
part won. Yet it was a triumph. It showed 
that in the long run the big purse and the big 
battaiions— both on our side — must win ; and 
it proved that there were no better soldiers 
than ours. 

The results of the battle were not what we had 
hoped, and yet there was a general feeling of 
elation. One day, after we had gone into Murfrees- 
boro’, I accompanied General Eoseerans in a ride 
about our camp. We had come across some regi- 
ment or brigade that was being drilled, and they 
raised a shout, and as he rode along he took 
off his cap and said: “All right, boys, all right; 
Bragg ’s a good dog, but Hold Fast ’s a better.” 
This well expressed my feeling as to the kind of 
victory we had won. 


MOEGAN’S 

X 'K the summer of 1863, the Confederate army 
at Tullahoma having been weakened by detach- 
ments 'for the defense of Vicksburg, Bragg found 
himself exposed to the risk of an attack by Eose- 
crans from Murfreesboro’ simultaneously with a 
movement by Bm-nside from the Ohio to drive 
Buckner out of Knoxville. Bragg therefore deter- 
mined to fall back to Chattanooga. To cover the 
retreat he ordered Brigadier-General John H. 
Morgan with a picked force from his division of 
mounted infantry ) to ride into Kentucky, breaking 
up the railroad, attacking Eoseerans’s . detach- 
ments, and threatening Louisville. To gain more 
time, Morgan wanted to extend the raid by a 
wide sweep beyond the Ohio, but Bragg would 
not consent. 

^ Brig.-Gen. B. W. Duke eommanded the First Brigade, 


OHIO EAID. 

Morgan set out from Burkesville, on the 2d of 
July, with 2460 men and 4 guns, ostensibly to 
execute Bragg’s orders, but really bent on carry- 
ing out his own plan. Although ten thousand 
Federal troops under Generals Hartsnif and Judah 
were watching the Cumberland at various points, 
Morgan skillfully effected the diflSeult crossing, 
overcame Judah’s opposition, and rode north, fol- 
lowed by all the Federal detachments within reach. 

On the 4th he attacked the 25th Michigan, Col. 
Orlando H. Moore, in a strong position guarding 
the bridge over Green Eiver, and drew off with 
heavy loss. On the 5th he defeated and captured 
the garrison of Lebanon, and then marched, by 
Springfield and Bardstown, to Brandenburg, on 
the Ohio, where he arrived on the morning of the 
and Colonel Adam E. Johuson the Second.— Editors. 



MANCEU^RING BRAGG OUT OF TENNESSEE. 


9tli, and at once began, ci’ossing on two captured steamboats. The 
passage was disputed by a gun-boat, and by some home-guards 
with a field-piece on the Indiana shore, but by midnight the whole 
command was in Indiana. Twenty-four hours later General E. H. 
Hobson followed, leading the advance of Judah’s forces in pur- 
suit. But Indiana and Ohio were now in arms, and at every step 
their militia had to be eluded or overcome ; to do either caused delay. 
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\ Turning to the east, Morgan rode through Corydon, Salem, 
<fw^VLebarion Vienna, Lexington, Paris, Vernon, Dupont, Sumansville, and 
^ j I Harrison, Ohio, detaching to burn bridges and confuse the 

pursuit, impressing fresh horses, his men pillaging freely, 
y Under cover of a feint on Hamilton, Ohio, he marched by 

^owiirik.-''""' ^ /colunibia ” night unmolested through the suburbs of Cincinnati, and at 

^ ^ last, after dark on the evening of July 18th, reached the bank 

^ Ohio, near Buffington Bar and Blennerhassett’s Island, 

\ ) . ^vj^urkesvUie where from the first he had planned to escape. Morning 

— 'Ci found his pursuers closing in from all directions. Morgan, 

T with about half his men, eluded the net. ;3> All the rest were 

^ ^ ^ killed or captured. 4- After nearly reaching the West Vir- 

ginia shore Morgan himself returned, and with the remnant 
made for Pennsylvania, hotly pursued, and finally surren- 
MAP OP MOHGAN’s OHIO RAID. dered on the 26th of Jtdy, near Beaver Creek, with 364 
officers and men. ^ 

Later on Morgan commanded in south-western Virginia. After another disastrous raid into Ken- 
tucky, he was killed at Greenville, Tennessee, on the 4th of September, 1864. — Editors. 

3iOf tliese many were drowned, but about three hun- ^ Morgan was confined in the State Penitentiary at 

fired escaped across the river. Columbus, Ohio, imtil November 27th, when he made his 

4. About 120 were killed and wounded, and 700 captured, escape by tunneling. 
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MANCEUVBING BEAGG OUT OP TENNESSEE.- 

BY GILBERT C. KNIEPm, LIETTTEN ANT-COLONEL, TJ. S. Y. 


T he brief campaign which resulted in forcing 
the Confederate army to evacuate their works 
at Tnllahoma and Shelbyville, Tenn., and retire 
behind the Tennessee Eiver, began on the 23d of 
June, was prosecuted in the midst of drenching 
rains, and terminated July 4th, 1863. Both 
armies had occupied the time since the battle of 
Stone’s Eiver in recruiting their strength and in 
fortifying their respective positions. Murfreesboro’ 
was Eoseerans’s secondary base of supplies, while 
Tullahoma was Bragg’s harrier against Eoseerans’s 
farther advance toward Chattanooga, the stra- 


tegic importance of which, as controlling Confeder- 
ate railroad communication between the East and 
West, had rendered it the objective point of all the 
campaigns of the armies of the Ohio and the Cum- 
berland. 

As the contending armies stood facing each other 
on the 20th of June, 1863, General Bragg estima- 
ted the effective strength of his army at 30,449 
infantry, 13,962 cavalry, and 2254 artillery. 
Polk and Hardee commanded his two corps of 
infantry, and Wheeler and Porrest the cavalry. 

Deducting the garrisons of Nashville and points 
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Corps, 12,576, to he used in emergency, Rose- 
erans had at the same date “present for duty, 
equipped,” 40,746 infantry, 6806 cavalry, and 
3065 artillery, for an offensive campaign. Hav- 
ing received full and accurate descriptions of 
the fortifications at Tullahoma, where a part of 
Polk’s corps was intrenched behind formidable 
breastworks, protected by an abatis of fallen 
trees sis hundred yards in width, and at Shel- 
byville, where Hardee had fortified his position 
with equal engineering skill, General Rosecrans 
determined to force the Confederate army out of 
its works, and if possible engage it in the open 
field, A glance at the map will show Shelbyville 
directly south of Murfreesboro’, and Tullahoma, 
on the line of the Nashville and Chattanooga rail- 
road, eighteen miles south-east. The high state 
of cultivation of the country west of Shelbyville, 
and the connection- of the towns by broad turn- 
pike roads, would naturally suggest the route of 
march for the Union army ; moreover, the region to 
the east of the railroad consisted of sterile uplands 
through which winding country roads offered con- 
tinuous obstacles to the rapid advance of an army. 
Precisely for this reason Rosecrans chose the latter 
route for one of his corps, while the other two 
corps were directed against the center of the line 
at Tullahoma, Sending his supply trains out on 
the Shelbyville road, the cavalry under Stanley 
was ordered to Eagleville, twenty miles west, and 
a little south of Murfreesboro’, with orders to ad- 
vance on Shelbyville on the 24th of June in bold 
array, and at night to fill the country to their 
rear with camp-fires extending from Hardee’s left 
to the Shelbyville road and beyond, indicating the 
presence of a heavy infantry force in his sup- 


MAP OP THE TUELAHOMA CAMPAIGN. 

port. This ruse had the desired effect, and held 
Hardee at Shelbyville, while the real movement 
was against his right. 

This advance was made by Hoover’s GapJ in 
front of Tullahoma, and to this end Colonel J. T. 
Wilder, in command of his splendid brigade of 
mounted infantry, was ordered to “trot through 
the gap,” pushing the Confederate pickets before 
him, while Thomas was directed to follow as 
closely in his rear as possible. Wilder obeyed his 
orders literally, paying no attention to the fre- 
quent stands made by the retiring pickets, but, 
driving them back upon their reserves, — who in 
turn fell back upon Stewart’s division, posted on 
the Garrison Fork, — he pushed on to Elk River in 
rear of Tullahoma. General Stewart sent Bush- 
rod Johnson’s brigade forward, and a brisk fight 
ensued. The head of Thomas’s column was six 
miles in the rear, but Wilder’s plucky regi- 
ments used their Spencer rifles to such good 
purpose as to hold their ground until Reynolds’s 
division seem-ed possession of the bridge, when 
Stewart, finding that the movement was really 
an advance in force, that the Gap he was posted 
to guard was lost, and that a heavy infantry col- 
umn was crossing the bridge, fell back upon the 
main line. 

Thomas was followed closely by McCook with 
the Twentieth Corps, Granger with the Reserve 
Corps holding the ground in front of Murfreesboro’. 
Meantime, Crittenden with the Twenty-first Corps, 
who had seventeen miles to march, over a road 
that seemingly had no bottom, was toiling through 
the mud between Woodbury and Manchester on 
his way to his position before Bragg’s right fl,ank 
and rear. Colonel John F. Miller with his brigade 
of Negley’s division attacked Liberty Gap, and fell 
in a fierce fight there, badly wounded ; but the 


^ A range of Mils dividing the waters of Duck Elver the Railroad Gap were all guarded by heavy pickets, 
from the head-waters of "Stone’s Elver, about eleven Cfieburne’s division was stationed at Wartrace, and 
miles from Murfreesboro’ and running nearly east and Stewart’s division held possession of Hoover’s Gap and 
west, is pierced by several gaps. Hoover’s Gap, nearly tbe bridge over tbe Garrison fork of Duck Elver five or 
north from Wartrace, Liberty, and Gay’s Gaps, and six miles north of Tullahoma.T- Editors. 
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Gap was held by the brigade imtil relieved by the 
Twentieth Corps, which then passed Thomas and 
took the lead on the Manchester road, both corps 
camping within two miles of Tullahoma. In front 
of Stanley, Guy’s Gap, held by a battery supported 
by cavalry, was charged, driving the Confederates 
toward Shelbyville, near which town they made a 
stand ; but Colonel Minty attacked them on the 
left with the 4th Eegular Cavalry of his brigade, 
sabering the gunners and pm’suing the remainder 
through the town. 

Bragg had ordered Hardee to the support of 
Polk’s threatened left flank, leaving Shelbyville 
with its elaborately planned fortifications to fall 
before a cavalry charge after a brief struggle by 
the rear-guard. 

The unforeseen inclemency of the weather re- 
tarded Crittenden’s advance to such an extent that, 
notwithstanding the continued exertions of both 
oflS,eers and men, he was four days in marching 
seventeen miles. Horses and mules, floundering 
in the mud, were unhitched, and artillery and am- 
munition wagons dragged through deep morasses 
by the infantry. In some places mules perished 
in the mud, unable to extricate themselves. But 

i The Union loss aggregated 81 killed, 473 wounded, 
and 13 captured or missing = 570. The Confederate loss 
is only partially reported. In LiddeU’a, Bushrod John- 
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for the heavy rains Crittenden would have joined 
McCook and Thomas two days earlier, and the 
campaign might have had a different ending. 
When he came up, line of battle was formed front- 
ing the works at Tullahoma, to mask a flank move- 
ment through the woods to Elk River Bridge, four 
miles in rear of Bragg’s position. Between the 
lines the treacherous soil was filled with quick- 
sand, which only needed the soaking of the week’s 
rain to render it impassable. To advance against 
the Confederate works over this gi'ound, through 
a dense abatis of tangled tree-tops, in the face of 
a storm of grape-shot and minie-balls, would have 
been to doom one-half the army to destruction. 
Finding, when too late, that the advance against 
Hardee was only a feint to cover the real move- 
ment upon his left and rear, and alive to the par- 
amount importance of protecting Chattanooga, 
General Bragg again faced his army southward, 
and crossed the Tennessee River at Bridgeport, the 
mouth of Battle Creek, and at Kelley’s Ferry. The 
advance of the column against Elk River Bridge 
arrived in time to witness the crossing of the rear 
of Bragg’s army, and on the afternoon of the 3d of 
July Sheridan’s division occupied Tullahoma. ^ 

son’s, and Bate’s brigades the casualties amounted to 50 ■ 
killed, 228 woxmded, and 23 missing = 291. The loss In 
other commands is not indlcated.—EDiTOBS. 





CHICKAMAUGA-THE GREAT BATTLE OF THE WESTJ 


BY DANIEL H. HILL, LIEUTENANT-GENEEAL, C. 8. A. 

O N the 13th of July, 1863, while iu charge of the defenses of Eichmond 
and Petersburg and the Department of North Carolina, I received an 
unexpected order to go West. I was seated in a yard of a house in the suburbs 
of Eichmond (the house belonging to Mr. Poe, a relative of the poet), when 
President Davis, dressed in a plain suit of gray and attended by a small escort 
in brilliant uniform, galloped up and said : “ Eosecrans is about to advance 
upon Bragg ; I have found it necessary to detail Hardee to defend Missis- 
sippi and iUabama. His corps is without a commander. I wish you to 
command it.” “ I cannot do that,” I replied, “ as G-eneral Stewart ranks me.” 
“I can cure that,” answered Mr. Davis, “by making you a lieutenant-general. 
Your papers will be ready to-morrow. When can you start ? ” “In twenty- 
fom’ hours,” was the reply. Mr. Davis gave his views on the subject, some 
directions in regard to matters at Chattanooga, and then left in seemingly 
good spirits. ■ 

^ At the beginning of the Civil War I was asked saw would play an important part in the war. I 
the question, ''Who of the Federal officers are fonghtagainstMcClellanfromYorktowntoSharps- 
naost to be feared ? ” I replied Sherman, Eose- burg (Antietam), I encountered Eosecrans at 
erans, and McClellan. Sherman has genius and Chiekamauga, and I surrendered to Sherman at 
daring, and is full of resources. Eosecrans has Greensboro', N. C. — each of the three commanding 
fine practical sense, and is of a tough, tenacious an army. — D. H. H. 

fiber. McClellan is a man of talents, and his ij}' His cheerfulness was a mystery to me. Within 
delight has always been in the study of military a fortnight the Pennsylvania campaign had proved 
history and the art and science of war.” Grant abortive. Vicksburg and Port Hudson had fallen, 
was not once thought of. The light of subsequent and Federal gun-boats were now plying up and 
events thrown upon the careers of these three down the Mississippi, cutting our communications 
great soldiers has not changed my estimate of between the east and west. The Confederacy was 
them ; but I acquiesce in the verdict which has cut in two, and the South could readily be beaten 
given greater renown to some of their comrades, in detail by the concentration of Federal forces, 
It was my lot to form a more intimate acquaint- ' first on one side of the Mississippi and then on the 
anee with the three illustrious officers who I fore- other. The end of our glorious dream could not 
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The condition of oiu‘ railroads even in 1863 was wretched, so bad that my 
staff and myself concluded to leave oiir horses in Vn’gmia and resupply 
om’selves in Atlanta. On the 19th of July I reported to General Bragg at 
Chattanooga. I had not seen him since I had been the junior heutenant in 
his battery of artillery at Corpus Ohristi, Texas, in 1845. The other two lieu- 
tenants were George H. Thomas and John F. Eeynolds. We four had been 
in the same mess there. Eeynolds had been kiUed at Gettysbui’g twelve days 
before my new assignment. Thomas, the strongest and most pronounced 
Southerner of the four, was now Eosecrans’s lieutenant. It was a strange 
casting of lots that thi’ee messmates of Corpus Christi should meet under such 
changed chcumstances at Chickamauga. 

My interview with General Bragg at Chattanooga was not satisfactory. He 
was silent and reserved and seemed gloomy and despondent. He had grown 
prematurely old since I saw him last, and showed much nervousness. His 
relations with his next in command (General Polk) and with some others of 
his subordinates were known not to be pleasant. His many retreats, too, had 
alienated the rank and file from him, or at least had taken away that enthusiasm 
which soldiers feel for the successful general, and which makes them obey his 
orders without question, and thus wms for him other successes. The one 
thing that a soldier never fails to understand is victory, and the commander 
who leads him to victory will be adored by him whether that victory has been 
won by skill or by blundering, by the masterly handling of a few troops 
against great odds, or by the awkward use of overwhelming numbers. Long 
before Stonewall Jackson had risen to the height of his great fame, he had 
won the implicit confidence of his troops in aU his movements. “ Where are 
you going ? ” one inquired of the “ foot cavalry ” as they were making the 
usual stealthy march to the enemy’s rear. “We don’t know, but old Jack 
does,” was the laughing answer. This trust was the fruit of past victories, 
and it led to other and greater achievements. 

I was assigned to Hardee’s old corps, consisting of Cleburne’s and Stew- 
art’s divisions, and made my headquarters at Tyner’s Station, a few miles 
east of Chattanooga on the Knoxville railroad. The Pederals soon made 
their appearance at Bridgeport, Alabama, and I made arrangements to guard 
the crossings of the Tennessee north of Chattanooga. | On Fast Day, 

be far off. But I was as cheerful at that intemew ate President may not have been the calmness of 
as was Mr. Davis himself. The bitterness of death despair, but it may have risen from the belief, 
had passed with me before our great reverses on then very prevalent, that England and Prance 
the 4th of July. The Pederals had been stunned would recognize the Confederacy at its last ex- 
by the defeat at Chancellorsville, and probably tremity, when the Northern and Southern bellig- 
would not have made a forward movement for erents were both exhausted Should the North 
months. A corps could have been sent to General triumph, Prance could not hope to retain her 
Joe Johnston, Grant could have been crushed, and hold upon Mexico. Besides, the English aristoc- 
Vicksburg, “the heart of the Confederacy,” could racy, as is well known, were in full sympathy with 
have been saved The drums that beat for the the South. — D H H. 

advance into Pennsylvania seemed to many of us 4 regiment was placed at Sivley’s Pord, au- 
to be beating the funeral march of the dead Con- other at Blythe’s Perry, farther north, and S. A. 
federacy. Our thirty days of mournmg were over M. Wood’s brigade was quartered at Harrison, m 
before the defeat of Lee and Pemberton. Duty, supporting distance of either point The railroad 
however, was to be done faithfully and unflinch- upon which Roseorans depended for his supplies 
ingly to the last. The calmness of our Confeder- ran south of Chattanooga, and had he crossed the 
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August 21st, while religious services were being held in town, the enemy 
appeared on the opposite side of the river and began throwing shells into the 
houses. ^ Eev. B. M; Palmer, D. D., of New Orleans, was in the act of prayer 
when a shell came hissing near the church. He went on calmly with his peti- 
tion to the Great Being “who rules in the armies of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of earth,” but at its close, the preacher, opening his eyes, noticed 
a perceptible diminution of his congregation. Some women and children 
were killed and wounded by the shelling. Our pickets and scouts had given 
no notice of the approach of the enemy. On Sunday, August 30th, we 
learned through a citizen that McCook’s corps had crossed at Oaperton’s 
Perry, some thirty-five miles below Chattanooga, the movement having 
begun on the 29th. Thomas’s corps was also crossing at or near the same 
point. 

The want of information at General Bragg’s headquarters was in striking 
contrast with the minute knowledge General Lee always had of every opera- 
tion in his front, and I was most painfully impressed with the feeling that it 
was to be a hap-hazard campaign on our part. \ Rosecrans had effected the 
crossing of the river (Thomas’s corps) and had occupied Will’s Valley, between 
Sand and Lookout mountains, without opposition, and had established his 

river above the town he would have been separated mand from their batteries, which was replied to by 
many miles from his base and his depot. But he Captain Lilly’s 18th Indiana battery.” — Editoes. 
probably contemplated throwing a column across \My sympathies had all been with Bragg. I 
the Tennessee to the north of the town to cut off knew of the carping criticisms of his subordi- 
Buckner at Knoxville from a jimetion with Bragg, nates and the cold looks of his soldiers, and knew 
and inclose him between that column and the that these were the natural results of reverses, 
forces of Burnside which were pressing toward whether the blame lay with the commander or 
Knoxville.— D. H. H. otherwise. I had felt, too, that this lack of eon- 

Buekner’s division was promptly withdrawn fidence or lack of enthusiasm, whichever it might 
south of the Hiawassee. — Editoes. be, was ominous of evil for the impending battle, 

^ Colonel J. T. Wilder, who led the reconnois- But ignorance of the enemy’s movements seemed 
sanoe,say8; “The enemy opened fire upon the com- a stiU worse portent of calamity.— D. H.H. 
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headquarters at Trenton. Lookout Mountain now interposed to screen all 
the enemy’s movements from our observation, it 

On the 7th of September Eosecrans sent McCook to cross Lookout Moun- 
tain at Winston’s Grap, forty-six miles south of Chattanooga, and to occupy 
Alpine, east of the mountains. Thomas was ordered to cross the mountam 
at Stevens’s and Cooper’s gaps, some twenty-five miles from Chattanooga, 
and to occupy McLemore’s Cove on the east, a narrow valley between Look- 
out and Pigeon mountains. Pigeon Mountain is parallel to the former, not 
so high and rugged, and does not extend so far north, ending eight miles south 
of Chattanooga. Crittenden was left in Will’s Valley to watch Chattanooga. 

General Bragg had had some inclosed works constructed at Chattanooga, 
and the place could have been held by a division against greatly superior 
forces. By holding Chattanooga in that way, Crittenden’s corps would have 
been neutralized, and a union between Eosecrans and Burnside would have 
been impossible. Moreover, the town was the objective point of the cam- 
paign, and to lose it was virtually to lose all east Tennessee south of Knox- 
ville. If Bragg knew at the time of the prospective help coming to him from 
the Army of Northern Yrnginia, it was of still more importance to hold the 
town, that he might be the more readily in communication with Long- 
street on his arrival. Under similar circumstances General Lee detached 
Early’s division to hold the heights of Eredericksburg, and neutralized Sedg- 
wick’s corps, while he marched to attack Hooker at ChancellorsviUe. Bragg, 
however, may have felt too weak to spare even one division from his corn- 
man:.. Whatever may have been his motive, he completely abandoned the 
town by the 8th, and Crittenden took possession of it next day. My corps, J 
consisting of Breckinridge’s and Cleburne’s divisions, had led in the with- 
drawal, and was halted at Lafayette, twenty-two miles from, and almost 
south of, Chattanooga, and east of Pigeon Mountain, which separates it from 
McLemore’s Cove, into which the columns of Thomas began to pour on the 9th. 
I placed Breckinridge in charge of the Eeserve Artillery and the wagon-train 
at Lafayette, while Cleburne was sent to hold the three gaps in Pigeon Moun- 
tain, Catlett’s on the north. Dug in the center, and Blue Bird on the south. 
Cleburne pitched his tent by the road leading to the center gap. Notwithstand- 
ing the occupation of Chattanooga, Eosecrans did not attempt to concentrate 
his forces there, but persisted in pushing two of his corps to our left and rear. 

As the failure of Bragg to beat Eosecrans in detail has been the subject 
of much criticism, it may be well to look into the causes of the failure. So 
far as the commanding general was concerned, the trouble with him was : 
first, lack qf knowledge of the situation; second, lack of personal supervision 
of the execution of his orders. No general ever won a permanent fame who was 

it General Bragg had said petulantly a tew days pop out when no one is watching. Who can tell what 
before the crossing into Will's V alley “ It is said to lies hidden behind that wall ? ” said he, pointing to 
be easy to defend a mountainous country, but naoun- the Cumberland range across the rirer — D H. H 
tains hide your foe from you, while they are full of J Breckinridge's division of my corps had come 
gaps through which he can pounce upon you at any up from Mississippi and was substituted for 
time A mountain is like the wall of a house full of Stewart’s, sent to Knoxville to join Buckner, 
rat-holes The rat lies hidden at his hole, ready to D H. H. 
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wanting in these grand elements of success, knowledge of his own and his 
enemy’s condition, and personal superintendence of operations on the field. 

The failure to attack ISTegley’s division m the cove on September 10th j was 
owing to Bragg’s ignorance of the condition of the roads, the obstructions at 
Dug Gap, and the position of the enemy. He attributed the failm’e to make 
the attack on the same force on the 11th to the major-general [Hindman] 
who had it in charge, — whether justly or unjustly, I do not know.jj All day of 
the 11th my signal corps and scouts at Blue Bird Gap reported the march of 
a heavy column to our left and up the cove. These reports were forwarded 
to the commanding general, but were not credited by him. 

On the morning of the 13th I was notified that Polk was to attack Critten- 
den at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, and the Eeserve Artillery and baggage trains 
were specially intrusted to my corps. Breckinridge guarded the roads leading 
south from Lafayette, and Cleburne guarded the gaps in Pigeon Mountain. 
The attack was not made at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, and this was the second 
of the lost opportunitieSo Bragg in his official report, speaking of this fail- 
me, quotes his first order to Polk to attack, dated 6 p. m. September 12th, 
Lafayette, Ga. : 

“ General : I inclose you a dispatch from General Pegram This presents you a fine oppoi- 
tunity of striking Crittenden in detail, and I hope you will avail yourself of it at daylight 
to-morrow This division crushed, and the others are yours. We can then turn again on the 
force in the cove. Wheeler’s cavalry will move on Wilder so as to cover your right. I shall he 
dehghted to hear of your success.” 

This order was twice repeated at short intervals, the last dispatch being : 

“ The enemy is approaching from the south — and it is highly important that your attack in 
the morning should be quick and decided. Let no time be lost.” 

The rest of the story is thus told by General Bragg : 

“ At 11 P. M. a dispatch was received from the general [Polk] statmg that he had taken up 
a strong position for defense, and requestmg that he should be heavily reenforced He was 

Invidious critics have attributed many of McLemore’s Cove. On the 11th Negley and Baird 
Stonewall Jackson’s successes to lucky blunders, retired to Stevens’s Gap after feeling the enemy in 
or at best to happy inspu’ations at the moment of front of Dug Gap, in Pigeon Mountain. Mean- 
strikmg Never was there a greater mistake, time Davis’s and Johnson’s divisions of McCook’s 
He studied carefully (shall I add prayerfully*) corps crossing the Tennessee at Caperton’s Ferry 
all his own and his adversary’s movements. He passed over Sand Mountain and seized Winston’s 
knew the situation perfectly, the geography and Gap, while Sheridan’s division, moving via Tren- 
the topography of the country, the character of ton, was close at hand. On the 10th McCook’s 
the officers opposed to him, the number and ma- three divisions were at Alpine Crittenden’s 
terial o£ his troops He never jomed battle with- corps by September 4th was across the Tennessee 
out a thorough personal reconnoissanee of the (at Bridgeport, Shell Mound, and Battle Crook), 
field That duty he trusted to no engineer officer. On the 9th Wood’s division oeenpiod Chattanooga, 
When the time came for him to act, he was m the and Palmer and Van Cleve marched to Eossville. 
front to see that his orders were earned out, or On the 10th Crittenden, leaving Wagner’s bri- 
were modified to suit the ever-shifting scenes gade to occupy Chattanooga, pursued the enemy 
of battle. — D H H toward Dalton and Einggold. Wood reached Lee 

j Thomas’s corps, after crossing at Bndgeport, and Gordon’s Mills on the 11th, and Crittenden 
Shell Mound, and Caperton’s Perry, arnved, Sep- was now ordered to close up his whole force on 
tember 4th, near Trenton, m Will’s VaUey (east Wood — Editors. 

of Sand Mountain) On the 6th Negley’s division, The Comte do Pans states that Bragg sent word 

with Baird’s supporting, reached Johnson’s Crook, to Hindman, at 11 A. M. September 1 1th, to retire 
and on the 10th crossed Missionary Eidge into if he deemed it not prudent to attack. — Editors. 
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promptly ordered not 
to defer Ms attack,— 

Ms force being' al- 
ready numerically su- 
perior to the enemy, 

— and 'was reminded 
that Ms success de- 
pended upon the 
promptness and ra- 
pidity of Ms move- 
ments. He was fur- 
tlier infoi’med that 
Buckner’s corps 
•would be moved 
witMn supporting 
distance the next 
morning. Early on 
the 13 th I proceeded 
to the front; ahead of Buckner’s 
command, to find that no advance 
had been made upon the enemy and 
that Ms forces [the enemy’s] had 
formed a junction and recrossed the erate side op the 
Chickamauga. . Again disappointed, 
immediate measures were taken to prom a photograph 
place our trains and limited supplies taken in 1884, 
in safe positions, when all our forces were concentrated along the CMok- 
amauga tM’eatening the enemy in front.” 

During the active operations of ar campaign the post of 
the commander-in-chief should he in the center of his march- 
ing columns, that he may he ahle to give prompt and efficient aid to 'which- 
ever wing may be threatened. But -whenever a great battle is to he fought, 
the commander must be on the field to see that his orders are executed and 
to take advantage of the ever-changing phases of the conflict. Jackson 
leading a cavalry fight by night near Front Eoyal in the pursuit of Banks, 
Jackson at the head of the column following McClellan in the retreat from 
Eichmond to Malvern Hill, presents a contrast to Bragg sending, from a 
distance of ten miles, four consecutive orders for an attack at daylight, 
which he was never to witness. 

Surely in the annals of warfare there is no parallel to the coolness and 
nonchalance with which G-eneral Crittenden marched and counter-marched 
for a week with a delightful unconsciousness that he was in the presence of 
a force of superior strength. On the 11th we find him with two divisions 
(Yan Cleve’s and Palmer’s) at Einggold, twenty miles from Chattanooga, 
and with his third (Thomas J. Wood’s), ten miles from Einggold, at Lee and 
G-ordon’s Mills, where it remained alone and unsupported, until late in the 
day of the 12th. Crittenden was at the mills with his whole corps on the 
13th and morning of the 14th, moving hack to Missionary Eidge during 
the 14th all his dmsions except Wood’s, which remained all that day. 
Crittenden seemed to think that so long as the bridge there was held. 
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there was no danger of the rebels passing to his rear on the road toward 
Chattanooga, though there were other bridges and several good fords over 
the Ohickamauga at other points. It was to the isolation of Wood that 
Bragg refers in his order dated Lafayette, 6 p. m., on the 12th. Captain Polk 
(in the Southern Historical Society papers) says: 

“ General Bragg, in his official report of the battle of Chiekamauga, charg’es General jc^olk 
"With the failure to crush Ciattenden’s forces in their isolated position at Ringgold. It will be 
noted, however, that General Polk was oidered to take position at a particular spot,— Rock 
Spring, — thence, if not attacked, to advance by dayhgbt of the 13th of September, and assume 
the offensive against the opposmg forces, which were expected from the way of Ringgold. 
But Crittenden was at Gordon’s Mills behmd the Chiekamauga on the evening of the 12th. 
The order was simply impracticable.” 

The concentration at Rock Spring, seven miles south-west from Ringgold 
and four and a half miles south-east from Lee and Grordon’s Mills, was appar- 
ently to interpose between Crittenden’s columns, and to strike in detail which- 
ever should present itself. But General Crittenden, unaware, apparently, 
of his danger, crossed the Chiekamauga at the mills, and united with Wood 
about nightfall on the 12th. General Polk discovered that there was a large 
force in front of him on the night of the 12th, and not a single division, and 
hence he thought only of a defensive attitude. It is probable that, from 
his long experience of Bragg’s ignorance of the situation, he was skeptical in 
regard to the accm^acy of the general’s information on the present occasion. 
Bragg certainly did not know of the union of Crittenden’s forces in the 
afternoon and night of the 12th. But, even with that knowledge, ha would 
have acted wisely in falling upon the combined forces on the 13th and 14th. 
[See letter from Captain Polk, p. 662.] 

The truth is, General Bragg was bewildered by “ the popping out of the 
rats from so many holes.” The wide dispersion of the Federal forces, and 
them eonfrontal of him at so many points, perplexed him, instead of being a 
source of congratulation that such grand opportunities were offered for crush- 
ing them one by one. He seems to have had no well-organized system of inde- 
pendent scouts, such as Lee had, and such as proved of inestimable service 
to the Germans in the Franco-Prussian war. For information in regaid to 
the enemy, apparently he trusted alone to his very efficient cavalry. But the 
Federal cavahy moved with infantry supports, which could not be brushed 
aside by our cavalry. So General Bragg only learned that he was eucirded 
by foes, without knowing who they were, what was their strength, and what 
were their plans. His enemy had a great advantage over him in this respect. 
The negroes knew the country well, and by dividing the numbers given by 
them by three, trustworthy information could be obtained. The waning for- 
tunes of the Confederacy were developing a vast amount of “ latent unionism ” 
in the breasts of the original secessionists — those fiery zealots who in ’61 
proclaimed that “ one Southerner could whip three Yankees.” The negroes 
and the fire-eaters with changed hearts” were now most excellent spies. 

The 13th of September was a day of great anxiety to me at Lafayette, in 
charge of the Reserve Artillery and the wagons trains, with only two weak 
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divisions, less tlian nine thousand strong, to protect them. During the 11th 
and 12th my signal corps on Pigeon Mountain had been constantly reporting 
the march of a heavy column to our left and rear. These reports were com- 
municated by me to the commanding general, and were discredited by him. 
At 8 A M. on the 13th Lieutenant Baylor came to my camp with a note from 
G-eneral "Wharton, of the cavalry, vouching for the lieutenant’s entire trust- 
worthiness. Lieutenant Baylor told me that McCook had encamped the 
night before at Alpine, twenty miles from Lafayette, toward which his march 
was directed. Our cavalry pickets had been driven m on the Alpine road the 
afternoon before, and had been replaced by infantry. Soon after the report 
by Lieutenant Baylor, a brisk fire opened upon the Alpine road, two miles 
from Lafayette. I said to my staff, as we galloped toward the firing, “ It is 
to be South Mountain over again.” This referred to the defense, on the 14th 
of September, 1862, of the passes of that mountain by my gallant division, 
reduced by fighting and marching to five thousand men. We learned, on 
reaching the Alpine road, that G-eneral Daniel Adams’s skirmishers had been 
attacked by two regiments of cavalry, which were repulsed. General Adams 
said to me, “ The boldness of the cavalry advance convinces me that an 
infantry column is not far off.” Lucius Polk’s brigade was brought down 
from Pigeon Mountain, and every disposition was made to celebrate appro- 
priately the next day — the anniversary of South Mountain. But that was 
not to be. General McCook (Federal) had been ordered to Summerville, 
eleven miles south of- Lafayette on the main road to Eome, Ga. But he had 
become cautious after hearing that Bragg was not making the hot and hasty 
retreat that Bosecrans had supposed. He therefore ordered his wagon-tram 
back to the top of Lookout Mountain, and remained all day of the 13th at 
Alpine. His cavalry had taken some prisoners from General Adams, and he 
thus learned certainly that Bragg had been reenforced. At midnight on the 
13th McCook received the order to hurry back to join Thomas [in McLe- 
more’s Cove]. Then began the race of life and death, the crossing back over 
Lookout Mountain, the rapid exhausting march north through Lookout 
Yalley, and the junction at last at Stevens’s Gap on the 17th. The contem- 
porary accounts represent McCook’s march as one of fatigue and suffering. 

General Bragg returned to Lafayette on the afternoon of the 13th, and I 
communicated to him verbally that night the report of Lieutenant Baylor. 
He replied excitedly, “Lieutenant Baylor lies. There is not an infantry 
soldier of the enemy south of us.” The next morning he called his four corps 
commanders, Polk, Buckner, W. H. T. Walker, and myself, together, and told 
us that McCook was at Alpine, Crittenden at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, and 
Thomas in McLemore’s Cove. McCook was at that very time making that 
famous march, estimated by Rosecrans at fifty-seven miles, to join Thomas 
at Stevens’s Gap. But the Confederate commander did not know of this with- 
drawal, and possibly the fear of an attack in his rear by McCook kept him 
from falling upon Thomas and Crittenden in his front. The nightmare upon 
Bragg for the next three days was due, doubtless, to his uncertainty about 
the movements of his enemy, and to the certainty that there was not that 
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LEE AND GOBDON’S MILLS ON THE CHICKAMAUGA. FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH. 


mutual confidence between him and some of his subordinates that there 
ought to be between a chief and his officers to insure victory. Bragg’s want 
of definite and precise information had led him more than once to issue 
“ impossible ” orders, and therefore those intrusted with their execution got 
in the way of disregarding them. Another more serious trouble with him 
was the disposition to find a scapegoat for every failure and disaster. This 
made his officers cautious about striking a blow when an opportunity pre- 
sented itself, unless they were protected by a positive order. \ • 

In reference to the long intervals between battles in the West, I once said 
to Greneral Patton Anderson, “ When two armies confront each other in the 
East, they get to work very soon ; but here you look at one another for days 
and weeks at a time.” He replied with a laugh, “ Oh, we out here have to 
crow and peck straws awhile before we use our spurs.” The crowing and 
pecking straws were now about over. On the 13th Rosecraiis awoke from 
his delusion that Bragg was making a disorderly, retreat, and issued his 
orders for the concentration of his army in McLemore’s Cove. Oi’anger’s 
corps came up from Bridgeport, occupied Rossville on the 14th, and remained 
there until the battle of the 20th. Rossville is at the gap in Missionary 
Eidge through which runs the road from Chattanooga to Lafayette and 
Eome, Ha, Oeneral Eosecrans had felt it to be of vital importance to hold 
this gap at all hazards, in case of a disaster to his arms. On the 16th Eose- 
crans had his forces well in hand, extending from Lee and Oordon’s Mills to 

\ General Lee songht for no vicarious victim to repulse of the assault upon Cemetery Ridge at 
atone for his om disaster. '‘I alone am to hlame; Gettysburg. Lee and Bragg were east in different 
the order for attack was mine,” said he, after the molds.— D, H. H. 
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Stevens’s Grap, in a line running from east to soutli-west some eleven miles 
long. On the same day Bragg, with headquarters still at Lafayette, held the 
gaps in Pigeon Mountain, and the fords to Lee and Grordon’s Mills. Each 
commander was in position, on the 17th, to turn the left flank of his adver- 
sary, — Bragg by crossing the Chickamauga at points north of Lee and Gror- 
don’s Mills; but by this he risked fighting with his back to the river, — a 
hazardous situation in case of defeat. He risked too, to some extent, his 
trains, vrhich had yet to be moved toward Ringgold and Dalton. His gain, 
111 case of a decided victory, would be the cutting off of Rosecrans from Chat- 
tanooga, and possibly the recapture of that place. Rosecrans could have 
flanked Bragg by crossing at the Mills and at the fords betw’-een that place 
and Catlett’s. This would have cut off Bragg from Rome certainly, and from 
Dalton in case of his advance upon Chattanooga, or else would have com- 
pelled him to come out and fight upon ground selected by his antagonist. 
The risk to Rosecrans was an insecure line of retreat in case of defeat, and 
possibly the loss of Chattanooga. But he had Grranger’s corps to hold the fortifi- 
cations of Chattanooga, and he held also the gaps in Lookout Mountain. Bragg 
showed superior boldness by taking the initiative. Rosecrans determined to act 
upon the defensive. He says that he knew on the 17th that Bragg would try 
to seize the Dry Talley and Rossville roads — the first on the west and the 
second on the east of Missionary Ridge. He thus divined the plan of his 
enemy twelve hours before Bragg’s order was issued. Therefore Rosecrans, 
on the afternoon of the 17th, ordered McCook to take the place of Thomas at 
Pond Spring, Thomas to relieve the two divisions of Crittenden at Crawfish 
Springs, and Crittenden to take these divisions and extend them to the left 
of Wood at Lee and G-ordon’s, so as to protect the road to Chattanooga. 
McCook’s corps reached its position at dark, Crittenden’s near midnight. 
Thomas marched all night uninterruptedly, and the head of his columns 
reached the Widow Glenn’s (Roseerans’s headquarters) at daylight on the 19th. 

On the 18th Bragg issued, from Leet’s tan-yard, his order for battle : 

“1. [B;islirod] Johnson’s column (Hood’s), on crossing at or near Reed’s Bridge, will Uirn to tho 
left by the most practicable route, and sweep up the Chickamauga toward Lee and G-ordon’s Mills. 

“2. Walker, crossing at Alexander’s Bridge, will unite m this move and push vigorously on 
the enemy’s flank and rear in the same direction. 

'' 3. Buckner, crossing at Tedford’s Ford, will 30 m in the movement to the left, and press the 
enemy up the stream from Polk’s front at Lee and Gordon’s. 

“ 4. Polk will press his forces to the front of Lee and Gordon’s Mills, and if met by too much 
resistance to cross will bear to the right and cross at Dalton’s Ford or at Tedford’s, as may be 
necessary, and join the attack wherever the enemy may be. 

“ 5. Hiil will cover our left flank from an advance of the enemy from the cove, and, by press- 
ing the cavalry in his front, ascertain if the enemy is reenforcing at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, 111 
which event he will attack them in flank. 

6 . Wheeler’s cavalry will hold the gaps m Pigeon Mountain, and cover onr rear and left, 
and bring up stragglers. 

All teams, etc., not with troops should go toward Ringgold and Dalton beyond Taylor’s 
Ridge. All cooking should be done at the trains ; rations when cooked will he forwarded to 
the troops. 

“ 8 . The above movement will be executed with the utmost promptness, vigor, and persistence.” 




!E1u 8 map is liased upon tlie Official Hepoirts, tiie official topograpMcal map compiled by Edirard Kuger under tbe direction of Colonel W. E. Merrill, Chief Engineer 
Department of tie Cumlierland, and tie maps of Captain Walter J. Morris of General Leonidas Polk’s staff.— Editors. 
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Had this order been issued on any of the four preceding days, it wonld have 
found Eosecrans wholly unprepared for it, with but a single infantry division 
(Wood’s) guarding the crossings of the Ghickamauga, and that at one point 
only, Lee and Grordon’s — the fords north of it being watched by cavalry. 
Even if the order had been given twenty-four hours earlier, it must have been 
fatal to Eosecrans in the then huddled and confused grouping of his forces. 

All that was effected on the 18th was the sending over of Walker’s small 
corps of a little more than 5000 men near Alexander’s Bridge, and Bushrod 
Johnson’s division of 3600 men at Eeed’s Bridge, farther north. These troops 
drove off Wilder’s mounted infantry from the crossings immediately south 
of them, so as to leave undisputed passage for Bragg’s infantry, except in the 
neighborhood of Lee and Glordon’s. On the night of the 18th Bragg’s troops 
were substantially as follows : Hill’s corps on the extreme left, with center at 
G-lass’s Mill ; Polk’s at Lee and (Gordon’s ; Buckner’s at Byram’s Ford ; Hood’s 
at Tedford’s Ford. ☆ During the night Cheatham’s division of Polk’s corps 
was detached, moved down the Ghickamauga, and crossed at Hunt’s Ford 
about 7 A. M. on the 19th. On that morning the Federal line of battle 
ran, in the main, parallel to the Chattanooga road from Lee and Gordon’s to 
beyond Kelly’s farm, and consisted of the divisions of Wood, Yan Oleve, and 
Palmer of Crittenden’s corps, and Baird’s and Brannan’s of Thomas’s corps, 
in the order named from right to left. Negley and Eoynolds, commanders 
under Thomas, had not come up at the opening of the battle of the 19th. 
The leading division (E. W. Johnson’s) of McCook’s corps reached Crawfish 
Springs at an early hour that day, and the divisions of Davis and Sheridan 
soon followed. It is about five miles from Crawfish Springs to Kelly’s farm. 

Soon after getting into position at Kelly’s after his night march, General 
Thomas was told by Colonel Daniel McCook, commanding a brigade of the 
Eeserve Corps, that there were no rebel troops west of the Ghickamauga, 
except one brigade that had crossed at Eeed’s Bridge the afternoon before, 
and which could easily be captured, as he (McCook) had burned the bridge 
behind the rebels. Thomas ordered Brannan to take two brigades and make 
a reconnoissance on the road to Eeed’s Bridge, and place a third brigade on 
the road to Alexander’s Bridge. This order took the initiative away from 
Bragg, and put it in the hands of Thomas with his two divisions m line to 
crush the small Confederate force west of the river, and then with 7iis supports, 
as they came, beat, in detail, the Confederate supports, delayed, as they must 
be, by the crossings and the distances to march. Croxton’s brigade, of Bran- 
nan’s division, met Forrest’s eavahy on the Eeed’s Bridge road, and drove it 
back on the infantry — two small brigades under Ector and Wilson. These 
advanced with the “ rebel yell,” pushed Croxton back, and ran over his bat- 
tery, but were in turn beaten back by Brannan’s and Baird’s forces. Baird 
now began the readjustment of his lines, and during the confusion of the 
movement Liddell’s (Confederate) division, two thousand strong, struck the 
brigades of Scribner and King, and drove them in disorder, capturing Loom- 
is’s battery, commanded by Lieutenant Yan Pelt. Bush’s Indiana battery was 

^ Hood's dmaioji, about SOOO, was tlx© only part of Longstreet's corps m tlxe action of the 19tlx. — D. li. H, 
VOL, III 4.2 
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overlapping both flanks of Ms little force. These were the troops of Bran- 
nan’s reorganized division on his right, and of the freshly arrived division 
of B. W. Johnson from McOook. Liddell extricated himself skillfully, losing 
heavily, however, and being compelled to abandon his captured guns. It 
was by Eosecrans’s own order, at 10 : 15 a. m., that E. W. Johnson had been 
hurried forward five miles from Crawfish Springs, just in time to save the 
Federal left from a grave disaster. At 11 A. m. Bragg ordered Cheatham to 
the relief of Liddell, but he reached the ground after Johnson — too late to 
drive Brannan as well as Baird off the field. Cheatham’s veteran division 
of seven thousand men advanced gallantly, driving the enemy before it, 
when it was in its turn hurled back by an attacking column which Thomas 
had organized after the defeat of Liddell and the arrival of two fresh di- 
visions, viz., Palmer’s of Crittenden’s corps and Eeynolds of his own corps. 

Unfortunately for the Confederates, there was no general advance, as there 
might have been along the whole line — an advance that must have given a 
more decisive victory on the 19th than was gained on the 20th. It was desul- 
tory fighting from right to left, without concert, and at inopportune times. 
It was the sparring of the amateur boxer, and not the crushing blows of the 


captured at the same time. The de- 
feat had become a i^anic, and Baird’s 
and Braiinan’s men were going pell- 
mell to the rear, when the victorious 
Liddell found himself in the pres- 
ence of a long line of Federal troops 
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trained pugilist. From daylight on the 19th until after midday, there was a 
gap of two miles between Crittenden and Thomas, into which the Confederates 
could have poured, turning to right or left, and attacking in flank whichever 
commander was least prepared for the assault. As Cheatham was falling back, 
A. P, Stewart’s division of Buckner’s corps, 3400 strong, attacked Palmer’s 
division of Crittenden’s corps, which was flankhig Cheatham, drove it back, 
and marching forward met Van Cleve’s division of the same corps hastening 
to the assistance of Thomas, and hurled it back also. Hood, with his own 
division and Bushrod Johnson’s, moved at 2 : 30 p. m., and gained for a time a 
most brilliant success, crushing the right center of the Federal army, capturing 
artillery, and seizing the Chattanooga road. The three Confederate divisions, 
after their flrst triumphs, had to encounter the four fresh divisions of Wood, 
Davis, Sheridan, and JSTegley, and were in turn driven back to the east of the 
road. 

‘ Stewart had recaptm’ed the battery lost by Cheatham’s division, twelve 
pieces of Federal artillery, over two hundred prisoners, and several hundred 
rifles. Hood and Bushrod Johnson had met with a similar success at first, 
but, of course, three divisions could not stand the combined attack of six. 

On our extreme left a good deal of demonstrating had been done by the 
Federals on the 17th and 18th; infantry had been crossed over at Owen’s 
Ford, and threats made at Grlass’s Mill. On the 19th I ordered an attack at 
the latter place. Slocomb’s battery had a bloody artillery duel with one on 
the west of the river, and, under cover of the artillery fire, Helm’s brigade of 
Breckinridge’s division was crossed over, and attacked Hegley’s infantry and 
drove it ofi. Hiding over the ground with Breckinridge, I counted eleven 
dead horses at the Federal battery, and a number of dead infantrymen that 
had not been removed. The clouds of dust rolling down the valley revealed 
the precipitate retirement of the foe, not on account of our pressure upon 
him, but on account of the urgency of the order to hurry to their left. This 
was the time to have relieved the strain upon our right by attacking the 
Federal right at Lee and Gordon’s. My veteran corps, under its heroic 
division commanders, Breckinridge and Cleburne, would have flanked the 
enemy out of his fortifications at this point, and would by then* bi’illiant 
onset have confounded Eosecrans in his purpose of massing upon his left; 
but Bragg had other plans. J 

At 3 p. M. I received an order to report to the commander-in-chief at Led- 
ford’s Ford, to set Cleburne’s division in motion to the same point, and to 
relievo Hindman at Gordon’s with Breckinridge’s division. Cleburne had six 
miles to march over a road much obstructed with wagons, artillery, and 
details of soldiers. He got into position on the extreme right after sun- 
down. Thomas had, in the meanwhile, moved Brannan from his left to his 
right, and was retiring Baird and E. W. Johnson to a better position, when 

1 The great eomiaaiider is lie who makes kis assumes that he is superior to his enemy, either 
antagonist keep step with him. Thomas, like the in numbers or in courage, and therefore carries 
grand soldier he was, by attacking first, made Bragg with him to the assault all the moral advantage of 
keep step with him. He who begins the attack his assumed superiority.— D. H. H. 
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Clebunie, with Clieathani upon his left, moved npon them “ in the gloaming 
m magnificent style, capturing three pieces of artillery, a nnmher of caissons, 
two stand of colors, and three hundred prisoners. The contest was obsti- 
nate, for a time, on onr left, where log breastworks were encountered; and 
here that fine soldier, Brigadier-Greneral Preston Smith, of Cheatham’s divi- 
sion, lost his life. Discovering that our right extended beyond the eoemy, I 
threw two batteries in advance of our fighting line and almost abreast of 
that of the enemy. These caused a hasty abandonment of the breastworks 
and a falling hack of some half a mile. This ended the contest for the day. 

Greneral Rosecrans made a very natural mistake about our overwhelming 
numbers. But it tvas a big mistake. The South, from patriotic pride, still 
kept up its old military organizations, for how could it merge together divi- 
sions and brigades around which clustered such glorious memories f But the 
waste of war had reduced them to mere skeleton divisions and brigades. My 
corps at Ohickamauga was but little more than one-third of the size of my 
division at Yorktown, and so it was through the whole Southern army. Cap- 
tain W. M. Polk, from data furnished him by Gieneral Marcus J. Wright, has 
given an estimate of the numbers m the respective corps and divisions of the 
two armies ; he concludes that the Pederals had 45,855 and the Confederates 
33,897 in the battle of the 19th. 

I witnessed some of the heaviest fighting on the afternoon of the 19th, and 
never saw so little straggling from the field. I saw but one deserter from 
Hood’s ranks, and not one from Cleburne’s. The divisions of Hindman, 
Breckinridge, and Preston had not been put into the fight, and two brigades 
of McLaws’s (Kershaw’s and Humphreys’s) were expected next day. Eoso- 
crans had put in all but two of his brigades. The outlook seemed hopeful 
for the Confederates. Longstreet arrived at 11 p. m. on the 19th. 3) 

Soon after. General Bragg called together some of his officers and ven- 
tured upon that hazardous experiment, a change of organization in face of 
the enemy. He divided his army into two wings ; he gave to Polk the light 
wing, consisting of the corps of Hill and Walker, and the division of Cheat- 
ham, — comprising in all 18,794 infantry and artillery, with 3500 cavalry 
under Forrest ; to Longstreet he gave the left wing, consisting of the corps 
of Buckner and Hood, and the division of Hindman, — 22,849 infantry and 
artillery, with 4000 cavalry under Wheeler. That night Bragg announced his 
purpose of adhering to his plan of the. 19th for the 20th, viz., successive 
attacks from right to left, and he gave his wing commanders orders to begin 
at daylight. I left Cleburne, after his fight, at 11 p. m., and rode with Cap- 
tains Coleman and Beid five miles to Tedford’s Ford, where the orders for the 

While lying on the Eapidan in August, after must heat those people.'’ (Leo always eallod tho 
that disastrous day at Gettysburg, Longstreet had Feder ala “those people.”) Longstreet said, ‘ ‘ Gon- 
suggested to General Lee the reenf oremg of Bragg, eral, if you will gj ve your orders that the enemy, 
The general went to Richmond, and after a time when beaten, shall he destroyed, I will promise to 
got the consent of the Confederate authorities to give you victory, if I live ; but I would not give the 
send Longstreet, without artillery or cavalry, with life of a single soldier of mine for a barren vic- 
the much reduced divisions of McLaws and Hood, tory.” Lee replied, “The order has boon given and 
Lee followed Longstreet to his horse to see him will be repeated.” — D H H. [See p. 676 for 
off, and as he was mounting said, “General, you strength of Lougstreet’s force.] 
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day announced that Bragg’s headquarters would be, that I might get instruc- 
tions for the next day. On the way I learned from some soldiers that Breckin- 
ridge was coming up from Lee and Grordon’s. I sent Captain Eeid to him to 
conduct him to Cleburne’s right. General Polk, however, as wing commander, 
gave General Breckinridge permission to rest his weary men, and took him 
to his own headquarters It was after 2 o’clock when General Breckinridge 
moved off under the guidance of Captain Eeid, and his division did not get 
into position until after sunrise. Captain Coleman and myself reached the 
ford after midnight, only to learn that Bragg was not there. Some time after 
the unsuccessful search, my other staff-officers came up, and my chief-of-staff 
gave me a message from General Polk that my corps had been put under his 
command, and that he wished to see me at Alexander’s Bridge. He said not 
a word to any of them about an attack at daylight, nor did he to General 
Breckinridge, who occupied the same room with him that night. I have by 
me written statements from General Breckinridge and the whole of my staff 
to that effect. General Polk had issued an order for an attack at daylight, 
and had sent a courier with a copy, but he had failed to find me. I saw the 
order for the first time nineteen years afterward in Captain Polk’s letter to 
the Southern Historical Society. At 3 a. m. on the 20th I went to Alexan- 
der’s Bridge, but not finding the cornier who was to be posted there to conduct 
me to General Polk, I sent Lieutenant Morrison, aide-de-camp, to hunt him 
up and tell him I could be found on the line of battle, which I reached just 
after daylight, before Breckinridge had got into position. Neither of my 
division commanders had heard anything of the early attack, and cooked 
rations were being distributed to our men, many of whom had not eaten any- 
thing for twenty-four hours. At 7 : 25 an order was shown me from General 
Polk, directed to my major-generals, to begin the attack. T sent a note to 
him that I was adjusting my line, and that my men were getting their rations. 
Polk soon after came up, and assented to the delay. Still nothing was said 
of the daylight attack. Bragg rode up at 8 a. m. and inquired of mo why I 
had not begun the attack at daylight. I told him that I was hearing then for 
the first time that such an order had been issued and had not known whether 
we were to be the assailants or the assailed. He said angrily, “ I found Polk 
after sunrise sitting down reading a newspaper at Alexander’s Bridge, two 
miles from the line of battle, where he ought to have been fighting.” 

However, the essential preparations for battle had not been made up to 
this hour and, in fact, could not be made without the presence of the com- 
mander-in-chief. The position of the enemy had not been reconnoitered, our 
line of battle had not been adjusted, and part of it was at right angles with 
the rest ; there was no cavalry on our flanks, and no order had fixed the 
strength or position of the reserves. My corps had been aligned north and 
south, to be parallel to the position of the enemy. Cheatham’s division was at 
right angles to my line, and when adjusted was found to be exactly behind 
Stewart’s, and had therefore to be taken out after the battle was begun, and 
placed in reserve. Kershaw’s brigade of Longstreet’s corps was also out of 
place, and was put in reserve. 




Eoseerans in person made a careful alignment of his whole line in the 
morning, arranging it so as to cover the Eossville (Chattanooga) and the Dry 
YaUey roads. It began four hundred yards east of the Eossville road, on a ' 
crest which was occupied from left to right by Baird’s division (Thomas’s 
corps), E.W. Johnson’s division (McCook’s), Palmer’s division (Crittenden’s), 
and Eeynolds’s division (Thomas’s). These- four divisions became isolated 
during the day, and the interest of the battle centers largely in them. They 
lay behind substantial breastworks of logs,| in aline running due south and 
bending back toward the road at each wing. “Next on the right of Eey- 
nolds,”says a Federal newspaper account, “ was Brannan’s division of Thom- 
as’s corps, then Negley’s of the same corps, its right making a crotchet to the 
rear. The line across the Chattanooga road toward Missionary Eidge was 
completed by Sheridan’s and Davis’s divisions of McCook’s corps: Wood’s 
and Yan Oleve’s divisions of Crittenden’s corps were in reserve at a proper 
distance.” The line from Eeynolds extended in a south-westerly direction. 
Minty’s cavalry covered the left and rear at Missionary Mills ; MitchelTs and 

4. The ringing of axes in our front could he heard mate rude worts ahoiit treast-lilgt along his whole 
all night. — D. H. H. front, using rails and logs for the purpose. The logs and 

, , rails ran at right angles to each other, the logs toeping 

These breastworks were described as follows by parallel to the proposed line of battle and lying upon 
William F. G. Shanks, war correspondent of the the rails until the proper height was reached. The 
“ New York Herald” : spaces between these logs were llllod with rails, which 

served to add to their security and strength. The spade 
« General Thomas had wisely taken the precaution to had not been used.” Editoes. 
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Wilder’s cavalry covered the extreme right. Rosecrans’s headquarters were 
at Widow Grlenn’s house. 

The Confederate line ran at the outset from north to south, Hill’s corps on 
the right, next Stewart’s division, Hood in reserve, then Bushrod Johnson’s, 
then Hindman’s on the extreme left, Preston’s in reserve. After the fight- 
ing had actually begun. Walker’s and Cheatham’s divisions and Kershaw’s 
brigade were taken out and put in reserve. Wheeler’s cavalry covered our 
left, and Forrest had been sent, at my request, to our right. The Confederates 
were confronted with eight Federal divisions protected generally by breast- 
works. The battle can be described in a few words. The Confederate attack 
on the right was mainly unsuccessful because of the breastworks, but was so 
gallant and persistent that Thomas callled loudly for reenforcements, which 
were promptly sent, weakening the Federal right, until finally a gap was left. 
This gap Longstreet entered. Discovering, with the true instinct of a soldier, 
that he could do more by turning to the right, he disregarded the order to 
wheel to the left and wheeled the other way, striking the corps of Crittenden 
and McCook in fiank, driving them with their commanders and the com- 
manding general ofi the field. Thomas, however, still held his ground, and, 
though ordered to retreat, strongly refused to do so until nightfall, thus 
saving the Federals from a great disaster. Longstreet, then, was the organ- 
izer of victory on the Confederate side, and Thomas the savior of the army 
on the other side. 

Longstreet did not advance until noon, nor did he attack the breastworks 
on the Federal left (Thomas’s position) at aU, though Federal writers at the 
time supposed that he did. Those assaults were made first by the divisions of 
Breckinridge and Cleburne of Hill’s corps, and then by the brigades of G-ist, 
Walthall, Govan, and others sent to their assistance. Stewart began his 
brilliant advance at 11 a. m., and before that time Thomas began his appeals 
for help. 

Breckinridge moved at 9:30 A. M., and Cleburne fifteen minutes later, 
according to the order for attack. Forrest dismounted Armstrong’s division 
of cavalry to keep abreast of Breckinridge, and held Pegram’s division in 
reserve. Breckinridge’s two right brigades, under Adams and Stovall, met 
but little opposition, but the left of Helm’s brigade encountered the left of 
the breastworks, and was badly cut up. The heroic Helm was killed, and 
his command repulsed. His brigade, now under the command of that able 
officer. Colonel J. H. Lewis, was withdrawn. The simultaneous advance of 
Cleburne’s troops would have greatly relieved Helm, as he was exposed to a 
flank as well as a direct fire. General Breckinridge suggested, and I cordially 
approved the suggestion, that he should wheel his two brigades to the left, 
and get in rear of the breastworks. These brigades had reached the Chatta- 
nooga road, and their skirmishers had pressed past Cloud’s house, where 

I Gl-eneral Bushrod Johnson was the first to enter Tbegan. the flank movement to the right General 
the gap with his division and, with the coolness Longstreet adopted the plan of his lieutenant, and 
and judgment for which he was always distin- made his other troops conform to Bushrod John- 
guished, took in the situation at a glance and son’s movement. — B. H. H. 
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there was a Federal field-hospital. The wheeling movement enabled Stovall 
to gain a point beyond the retired flank of the breastworks, and Breckin- 
ridge says in his report, “Adams had advanced still farther, being actually 
in rear of his intrenchments. A good supporting line to my division at this 
moment would probably have produced decisive results.” Federal reenforee- 
ments had, however, come up. Adams was badly wounded and fell into 
the enemy’s hands, and the two brigades were hurled back. Beatty’s brigade 

of Negley’s division 
had been the first 
to come to Baird’s 
assistance. Greneral 
Thomas says : 

“ Beatty, meeting witli 
greatly superior numbers, 
■was compelled to fall back 
until relieved by the fire 
of several i*egiments of 
Palmer’s reserve, wMob I 
bad ordered to the support 
of the left, being placed 
in position by Greneral 
Baird, and -which, with the 
cooperation of Van Der- 
veer’s brigade of Bran- 
nan’s division, and a por- 
tion of Stanley’s brigade 
of Negley’s di-vision, drove 
the enemy entirely from 
Baird’s left and rear.” 



THE SINK-HOI-B NEAR -WIBOW GLENN’S HOUSE. EEOM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 

This slnlE-liole eontoined tlic only -water to too laad in the ccutol part of tlio 
-battle-field. Colonel Wilder’s brigade of mounted infantry at oue time gained 
tbe pool after a bard contest and Qtueucbed tbelr thirst. In the water were 
lying dead men and horses that had been "wounded and had died while drinking. 


Here was quite a 
sensation made by 
Breckinridge’s two thousand men. American troops cannot stand flank and 
rear attacks. While Breckinridge was thus alarming Thomas for his left, 
Cleburne was having a bloody fight with the forces behind the breastworks. 
From want of alignment before the battle, Heshler’s brigade had to be taken 
out that it might not overlap Stewart. L. E. Polk’s brigade soon encountered 
the enemy behind his logs, and after an obstinate contest was driven back. 
Wood’s (Confederate) brigade on the left had almost reached Poe’s house (the 
burning house) on the Chattanooga road, when he was subjected to a heavy 
enfilading and direct fire, and driven back with great loss. Cleburne with- 
drew his division four hundred yards behind the crest of a hill. The gallant 
young brigadier Deshler was killed while executing the movement, and his 
brigade then fell into the able hands of Colonel R. Q. Mills. The fierce fight 
on our right lasted until 10:30 A. m. It was an unequal contest of two small 
divisions against four full ones behind fortifications. Surely, there were 
never nobler leaders than Breckinridge and Cleburne, and surely never were 
hobler troops led on a more desperate “forlorn-b ope ’’-—against odds in 

\ Gf-eueral Adams was captured by Van DerveePs men.— D. H. H. 
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numbers and superiority in position and equipment. But their unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable valor was not thrown away. Before a single Confederate 
soldier had come to their relief, Eoseerans ordered up other troops to the aid 
of Thomas, in addition to those ah*eady mentioned. At 10 : 10 a. m. he ordered 
McCook to be ready at 10:30; Sheridan’s division to support Thomas. 

Greneral McCook says that he executed the order and marched the men at 
double-quick. This weakenmg of his right by Eoseerans to support his left 
was destined soon to be his rum. So determined had been the assaults of 
Breckinridge and Cleburne, that, though repulsed and badly punished, they 
were not pursued by the enemy, who did not venture outside of his works. 

At 11 A. M. Stewart’s division advanced under an immediate order from 
Bragg. His three brigades under Brown, Clayton, and Bate advanced with 
Wood of Cleburne’s division, and, as Greneral Stewart says, “pressed on past 
the corn-field in front of the burnt house, two or three hundred yards beyond 
the Chattanooga road, driving the enemy within his line of intrenchments. 
. . . Here they encountered a fresh artillery fire on front and flank, heavily 
supported by infantry, and had to retire.” 

This was the celebrated attack upon Eeynolds and Brannan which led 
directly to the Federal disaster. In the meantime our right was preparing 
to renew the attack. I proposed to the wing commander, Polk, to make a 
second advance, provided fresh troops were sent forward, requesting that the 
gap in Breckinridge’s left, made by the withdrawal of Helm, should be filled 
by another brigade. General J. K. Jackson’s was sent for that purpose, but 
unfortunately took its position too far in rear to engage the attention of the 
enemy in front, and every advance on our right during the remainder of the 
day was met with flank and cross fire from that quarter. Gist’s brigade 
and Liddell’s division of Walker’s corps reported to me. Gist immediately 
attacked with great vigor the log-works which had repulsed Helm so disas- 
trously, and he in turn was driven back. Liddell might have made as great 
an impression by moving on the Chattanooga road as Breckinridge had done, 
but his strong brigade (Walthall’s) was detached, and he advanced with 
Govan’s alone, seized the road for the second time that day, and was moving 
behind the breastworks, when, a column of the enemy appearing on his flank 
and rear, he was compelled to retreat. 

This was simultaneous with the advance of Stewart. The heavy pressure 
on Thomas caused Eoseerans to support him by sending the divisions of 
Hegley and Yan Oleve and Brannan’s reserve brigade. In the course of these 
changes, an order to Wood, which Eoseerans claims was misinterpreted, led 
to a gap being left into which Longstreet stepped with the eight brigades 
(Bushrod Johnson’s original brigade and McNair’s, Gregg’s, Kershaw’s, Law’s, 
Humphreys’s, Benning’s, and Eobertson’s) which he had arranged in three 
lines to constitute his grand column of attack. Davis’s two brigades, one of 
Yan Cleve’s, and Sheridan’s entire division were caught in front and flank 
and driven from the field. Disregarding the order of the day, Longstreet now 
gave the order to wheel to the right instead of the left, and thus take in reverse 
the strong position of the enemy. Five of McCook’s brigades were speedily 
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driven oif the field. He estimates their loss at forty per cent. Certainly that 
flank march was a bloody one. I have never seen the Federal dead lie so 
thickly on the ground, save in front of the sunken wall at Fredericksburg. 

But that indomitable Virginia soldier, G-eorge H. Thomas, ☆ was there and 
was destined to save the Union army from total rout and ruin, by confronting 
with invincible pluck the forces of bis friend and captain in the Mexican 
war. Thomas had ridden to his right to hurry up reenforeements, when he 
discovered a line advancing, which he thought at first was the expected succor 
from Sheridan, but he soon heard that it was a rebel column marching upon 
him. He chose a strong position on a spur of Missionary Hidge, running east 
and west, placed upon it Brannan’s division 
with portions of two brigades of Negley’s ; 
Wood’s division (Crittenden’s) was placed on 
Brannan’s left. These troops, with such as 
could be rallied from the two broken corps, 
were all he had to confront the forces of 
Longstreet, until Steedman’s division of 
Granger’s corps came to his relief about 3 
p.-M. Well and nobly did Thomas and his 
gallant troops hold their own against foes 
flushed with past victory and confident of 
futoe success. His new line was nearly at 
right angles with the line of log- works on the 
west side of the Eossville road, his right be- 
ing an almost impregnable wall-like hill, his 
left nearly an inclosed fortification. Our only hope of success was to get in 
his rear by moving far to our right, which overlapped the Federal left. 

Bushrod Johnson’s three brigades in Longstreet’s center were the first to 
fill the gap left by Wood’s withdrawal from the Federal right ; but the other 
five brigades under Hindman and Kershaw moved promptly into line as 
soon as space could be found for them, wheeled to the right, and engaged in 
the murderous flank attack. On they rushed, shouting, yelling, running over 
batteries, capturing trains, taking prisoners, seizing the headquarters of the 
Federal commander, at the Widow Glenn’s, until they found themselves fac- 
ing the new Federal line on Snodgrass Hill. Hindman had advanced a little 
later than the center, and had met great and immediate success. The brigades 
of Deas and Manigault charged the breastworks at double-qiiick, rushed over 
them, drove Laiboldt’s Federal brigade of Sheridan’s division off the field 
down the Eossville road ,• then General Patton Anderson’s brigade of Hind- 
man, having come into line, attacked and beat back the forces of Davis, 
Sheridan, and Wilder j in their front, killed the hero and poet General Lytle, 



OENERAL W. H. LYTLE, COMMANDING THE 
. FIRST BRIGADE, SHERIDAN’S DIVISION, 
KILLED SEPTEMBER 20, 1863. 


^ Bragg iad great respect and aifeotion for tlie 
first lieutenant of Ms battery. The tones of ten- 
derness with which he spoke of “ Old Tom ” are 
still remembered by me. — D. H. PL 
i James Burns, 39th Indiana Mounted Infantry, 
writes to the editors from Harper, Kansas : 


“ Wilder’s hrigade, with Colonel T. J. Harrison’s 89th 
Indiana Mounted Infantry reglniont, which was ordered 
to report to Colonel Wilder about 9 o’clock a. m. of 
the 20 th of Septemhor, was stationed on a hill about 
ono-thlrd of a mile in the rear of the line of battle, -- 
the 39th on the left of the hrigado, A few minutes after 
11 o’cloch A. M. the brigade was ordered to advance 
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took 1100 prisoners, 27 pieces of artillery, commissary and ordnance trains, 
etc. Finding no more resistance on his front and left, Hindman wheeled to 
the right to assist the forces of the center. The divisions of Stewart, Hood, 
Bushrod J ohnson, and Hindman came together in front of the new strong- 
hold of the Federals. [See map, p. 648.] 

It was now 2:30 p. m. Longstreet, with his staff, was lunching on sweet- 
potatoes. A message came just then that the commanding general wished 
to see him. He found Bragg m rear of his hues, told him of the steady and 
satisfactory progress of the battle, that sixty pieces of artillery had been 
reported eaptoed (though probably the number was over-estimated), that 
many prisoners and stores had been taken, and that all was going well. He 
then asked for additional troops to hold the ground gamed, while he pursued 
the two broken corps down the Dry Valley road and cut off the retreat of 
Thomas. Bragg replied that there was no more fight in the troops of Polk’s 
wing, that he could give Longstreet no reenforcements, and that his head- 
quarters would be at Reed’s Bridge. He seems not to have known that 
Cheatham’s division and part of Liddell’s had not been in action that day.:^ 
Some of the severest fighting had yet to be done after 3 p. M. It probably 
never happened before for a great battle to be fought to its bloody conclusion 
with the commanders of each side away from the field of conflict. But the 
Federals were in the hands of the indomitable Thomas, and the ConiViderates 
were under their two heroic wing commanders Longstreet and Polk. In the 
lull of the strife I went with a staff-officer to examine the ground on our left. 
One of Helm’s wounded men had been overlooked, and was lying alone in 
the woods, his head partly supported by a tree. He was shockingly injured. | 


aoioas the valloywlioro tlio aiuiiuiiiltion tiain was sta- 
tioned, and up tlio lull to tlio support of Captaiu Lilly’s 
liattery, and to hold tlio hill at all hazards until tho 
tram was got out of tlio way. My company, ‘ A,’ 89th 
ludiaiia, was in advauco, and on ronching tho luow of 
tho hill Miiiior Evaus gave tho coniinauds, ‘39th Indiana 
on left into lino’, ‘Piro at will’ At a dlskiuco of 
less than fifty yaids six solid linos of gray were eoming 
with thou hafs down, their hayonots at a charge, and 
tho old familial rehol yell Onr llrst volley did not check 
thoir advaiiee, hut as volley alter volley fioni oui 
Spenoor rifles followed, with scaieo a second’s lutcr- 
mission, and regiment after rcglniout came on left into 
lino on onr right, and poured the same sternly, deadly 
fire into thoir fast-thinning lanks, they hrolco and fled 
“Colonel Wilder and Colonel Ilarrisoii rode along onr 
linos, directing that If they charged ns ug.ain, no shot 
must he fii-od until the word of command was given 
In a few moments those lines of gray oncomore emerged 
from the sheltering timher on the opposite side of the 
field, and steadily, as if on parade, they advanced to the 
charge till the line had reaehed to tho point at which 
th(sy broke 1)oforo, when the eommaiul ‘ PinC was given, 
and again they hroke and fled in wild oonlusion. Three 
times more did those hravo men advance at a charge, 
and each time wore they hurled hack A lieutenant of 
the 17th Indiana wont down with a h'wmon under cover 
of tho file o:2.tho lirlgnde, and brought in tho flag of an 
Alabama reglmout We then received orders to move 
off, remount and guard the aunniinitiou train to Chat- 
tanooga, which we did successfully ” 

Q-eneral Longstreet wrote to me in July, 1 884 * 
“ It is my opinion that Bragg thought at 8 p M that 
the battle was lost, though he did not say so positlvcdy. 


I asked him at that time to reenforce me with a few 
tioops that had not been ho Hcverely engaged as mine, 
and to allow me to go down tho Lry Valley road, so as to 
intcrposo behind Thonuis and cut, off his retreat to Chat- 
tanooga, at tho saine tim<' pursulug th(> troops that I had 
beaten back from my front Ilis reply, as well as T can 
Kunomber, was that ho had no troops exee))t my own that 
had liny llghllol't In them, and that I should lemainiu 
tho position in which I then whs Aflt'i idling me this, 
he loft me, saj'ing, ‘ (foiu'riil, if anylhliig happt'ns, (‘om- 
nmnicato with mo at Ei'ed’s Budge ’ In reading Bragg’s 
report, I -was strue.k with Ins lemarlc that tho moinlng 
after tho hattlo ‘ho found flic ever- vigilant General 
Liddoll fooling his way to find tin* onoiny ’ IiuisnuK'h as 
<wory ono in his army was supposed to know on tho 
night of tho hattlo i.hat we had won a eomph'f e victory, 
it seemedio me quite ludicrous that an olllcer should bo 
eonmicnded for his vigilance the next morning in look- 
ing for tho oncmvin Ills immediate in'csimce. I know 
that I was then 1, lying a plan by which wo might over- 
haul tlui enomy at Chattanooga or betwi'cii that point 
and Nashville It did not occur to me on the night of 
tho 20t,h to send Bragg word of our eoraplol e succf'ss. I 
thought that tho loud huzzas that spread over tho flcld 
lust at dark woi'o a sufllcleut assurance and notice to 
any ono w'lthlii live miles of us. . . . Bosecrans speaks 
paitioularly of Ins approhousion that I would move 
down the Dry Valley road.” D H. TI. 

4 . He belonged to Von Zinkoii’s reghneiit, of 
New Orleans, composed of French, Germans, and 
Irish I said to him: “My poor fellow, you are 
hadly hurt. What rogimont do you belong to If ” 
He replied; “The Fifth Oonfedent, and a dommocl 
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Hindman. andBiishrod Johnson organized a column of attack upon the front 
and rear of the stronghold of Thomas. It consisted of the brigades of Deas, 
Manigault, Grregg, Patton Anderson, and McNair. Three of the brigades, 
Johnson says, had each but five hundred men, and the other two were not 
strong, Deas was on the north side of the gorge through which the Crawfish 
road crosses, Manigault across the gorge and south, on the crest parallel to 
the Snodgrass Hill, where Thomas was. The other three brigades extended 

along the crest with their faces north, 
while the first two faced east. Ker- 
shaw, with his own and Humphreys’s 
brigade, was on the right of An- 
derson and was to cooperate in the 
movement. It began at 3:30 p. m. 
A terrific contest ensued. The 
bayonet was used, and men were 
killed and wounded with clubbed 
muskets. A little after 4, the en- 
emy was reenforced, and advanced, 
but was repulsed by Anderson and 
Kershaw. 

G-eneral Bushrod Johnson claims 
that his men were surely, if slowly, 
gaining ground at all points, which 
must have made untenable the 
stronghold of Thomas. Belief was, 
however, to come to our men, so hotly engaged on the left, by the advance 
of the right. At 3 p. m. Forrest reported to me that a strong column 
was approaching from Eossville, which he was delaying all he could. 
From prisoners we soon learned that it was Granger’s corps. We were 
apprehensive that a flank attack, by fresh troops, upon our exhausted 
and shattered ranks might prove fatal. Major-General Walker strongly 
advised falling back to the position of Cleburne, but to this I would not 
consent, believing that it would invite attack, as we were in full view.| 
Cheatham’s fine division was sent to my assistance by the wing commander. 
But Granger, who had gallantly marched without orders to the relief of 
Thomas, moved on “to the sound of the firing, attacked with vigor and broke 



GENERAL J. JI. BllANNAN. 

PE05I A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN MAT, 18GS. 


good xegimeiit it is.” The answer, though almost 
ludicrous, touched me as illustrating the esprit de 
corps of the soldier — his pride in and his afEeetion 
for Ms command. Colonel Von Zinken, told me af- 
terward that one of . his desperately wounded Irish- 
men cried out to his comrades, “ Charge them, hoys 
they have cha-ase (cheese) in their haversacks.” 
Poor Pat, he has fought eoimageously in every land 
in quarrels not his own.— I). H. H. 

Major-General Walker claims that he pro- 
posed to me to make an advance movement with 
his whole corps, and complains that his command 
was disintegrated hy sending it in by brigades. 


General Walker did propose, as he says, to fall 
back and align upon Cleburne, when we saw 
Granger’s corps approaching on our right, and I 
did refuse to permit this, believing that a with- 
drawal in full view of Granger would invite an 
attack upon our flank, and this might be fatal to 
troops more or loss demoralized by the bloody 
repulse which they had sustained. The proposal 
to advance with his whole corps was never 
heard by me, and was, at best, impossible, as 
two of his five brigades had been detached, the 
one by Polk and the other by myself, to fill gaps 
in the line.^ — D. H. H. 
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o'tu’ line.”\ Eoseerans thus describes the timely help afforded by Granger to 
the sorely beset Thomas : 

‘‘Arrived m siglit, Granger discovered at once the peril and the point of danger — the 
gap — and quick as thought he directed his advance brigade upon the enemy. General Steed- 
man, taking a regimental color, led the column. Swift was the charge and terrible the conflict, 
hut the enemy was broken. A thousand of om* brave men killed and wounded paid for its 
possession ” 

Longstreet was determined to send Preston with his division of three bri- 
gades under Graeie, Trigg, and Kelly, aided by Eobertson’s brigade of Hood’s 
division, to carry the heights — the mam point of defense. His troops were 
of the best material and had been in reserve all day ; but brave, fresh, and 
strong as they were, it was with them alternate advance and retreat, nntil 
success was assured by a renewal of the fight on the right. At 3:30 p. m. 
General Polk sent an order to me to assume command of the attacking forces 
on the right and renew the assault. Owing to a delay in the adjustment of 
our lines, the advance did not begin until 4 o’clock. The men sprang to their 
arms with the utmost alacrity, though they had not heard of Longstreet’s 
success, and they showed by their cheerfulness that there was plenty of fight 
in them.” Cleburne ran forward his batteries, some by liand, to within three 
hundred yards of the enemy’s breastworks, imshed forward his infantry, and 
carried them. General J. K. Jackson, of Cheatham’s division, had a bloody 
struggle with the fortifications in his front, but had entered them when Cheat- 
ham with two more of Ins brigades, Maney’s and "Wright’s, came up. Breck- 
inridge and Walker met with but little opposition until the Chattanooga road 
was passed, when their right was unable to overcome the forces covering 
the enemy’s retreat. As we passed into the woods west of the road, it was 
reported to me that a line was advancing at right angles to ours. I rode to 
the left to ascertain whether they were foes or friends, and soon recognized 
General Buckner. The cheers that wont up when the two wings mot wore 
such as I had never heard before, and shall never hear again. 

Preston gained the heights a half hour later, capturing 1000 prisoners and 
4500 stand of arms. But neither right nor left is entitled to the laurels of a 
complete triumph. It was the combined attack which, by weakening the 
enthusiasm of the brave warriors who had stood on the defense so long and 
so obstinately, won the day. 

Thomas had received orders after Granger’s arrival to retreat to Eossville, 
but, stout soldier as he was, he resolved to hold his ground until nightfall. 
An hour more of daylight would have insured his capture. Thomas had 
under him all the Federal army, except the six brigades which had been 
driven off by the left wing.A 


\ Acoording to the official returns tlio entire loss 
during the afternoon in Steedman’s two flrigados 
[including G13 captured or missing] was 1787. 
A Federal writer says that of the eight stafl-officers 
of Brig.-Gen. Whitaker “three were killed, three 
wounded, and one killed or captnred.” — D, H. H. 

In regard to the relative strength of the two 


armies [see also p {)7C], Colonel Archer Anderson 
says: 

“From an examination of the original returns in. the 
War Department, I ipclion, in round numhors, the 
Federal infantry and artillery on the field at 69,000, and 
the Confedoral.o infantry and artlllox'y at 66,000. The 
Federal cavalry, about 10,000 strong, was outnum- 
bered by the Confederates by 1000 men. Thus speak 
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Whatever blunders each of us m authority committed before the battles 
of the 19th and 20th, and during their progress, the great blunder of all was 
that of not pursuing the enemy on the 21st. The day was spent in burying 
the dead and gathering up captm'ed stores. Forrest, with his usual prompt- 
ness, was early in the saddle, and saw that the retreat was a rout. Disorga- 
nized masses of men were hurrying to the rear ; batteries of artillery were 
inextricably mixed with trains of wagons ; disorder and confusion pervaded 
the broken ranks struggling to get on. Forrest sent back word to Bragg that 
“ every hour was worth a thousand men.” But the eommander-in-ehief did 
not know of the victory until the mornmg of the 21st, and then he* did not 
order a pursuit. Rosecrans spent the day and the night of the 21st in hurry- 
ing his trains out of town. A breathing-space was allowed him ; the panic 
among his troops subsided, and Chattanooga — the objective point of the cam- 
paign — was held. There was no more splendid fighting in ’61, when the 
flower of the Southern youth was in the field, than was displayed in those 
bloody days of September, ’63. But it seems to me that the elan of the 
Southern soldier was never seen after Chickamauga — that brilliant dash 
which had distinguished him was gone forever. He was too intelligent not 
to know that the cutting in two of Georgia meant death to all his hopes. He 
knew that Longstreet’s absence was imperiling Lee’s safety, and that what had 
to be done must be done qmckly. The delay in striking was exasperating to 
him ; the failure to strike after the success was crushing to all his longings 
for an independent South. He fought stoutly to the last, but, after Chick- 
amauga, with the sullenness of despair and without the enthusiasm of hope. 
That “ barren victory ” sealed the fate of the Southern Confederacy. 


tlie returus. Pciliaps n deduction of 0 OOO men fiom 
the leported strength of each army would moieneaily 
lepieseut the actual stiengtliof the combatiuita But 
in any case it is, I think, certain that Rosecranfl was 
stronger In infantry and aitillery than Bragg by at least 
4000 men ” 

The Federal estimate of tlieir loss, in captured 


or misbiiig, IS below tlie mark by 1000, if the 
Confederate claim of tbo capture of 6500 prison- 
ers IS correct. Tbe Coiifedorates also claim to 
have taken 51 pieces of artillery, 15,000 stand of 
arms, and a large amount of ordnance stores, 
camp-equipage, etc — D H H. 
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BY nis SON, CAPTAIN W 

T he reason given by General Polk fortlic delay 
in attack on the morning of September 20th, 
1863, was that General Hill’s corps was not ready 
for the assault General Polk sent General Hill 
an order at midnight to attack at daylight, but 
General Hill could not be found (either on his line 
of battle or at Tedford’s Ford, where his head- 
quarters were reported to be) Upon learning this 
fact General Polk issued an order, dated 5:30 A M., 
direct to Hill’s division commanders to attack as 
soon as they could get into position This second 
order was delivered in the presence of General Hill 
by Captain Wlieloss soon after sunrise, about 6 ; 15 
To this General Hill replied that his men were get- 
ting rations and that he would not be ready to 
move for an hour or more General Polk reported 
this reply to General Bragg, in a note dated 7 A. M , 


M. POLK, OP ms STAFF. 

and stated that the attack would be made as soon 
as General Hill was ready. This, of course, conflicts 
with tho time given by General Hill for the rocop- 
tion of the soeond order, vis?., 7*25 A. M. Those 
facts are derived from tho olflcial statements of 
General Polk, Cai>tain Wholcss, and of John H. 
Fisher, on file in the War Records offico. 

As to the whoroabonts of Genoral Polk, 011 tho 
morning of tho 20th : Genoral Polk loft his camp 
at Aloxandor’s Bridge, 1200 yards in roar of his 
line, betwcon daylight and sunriso, and, as is shown 
by tho statement of Gonoral Choalhain (‘^Official 
Records”), was on the lino of battle at sunrise, 
where ho remained and where ho firsl. met Gen- 
eral Bragg (Captain Wheloss, '‘Official Records”). 
These facta I state from my personal knowledge. 

General Bragg’s statement that General Polk 
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■was away from his line of battle at this time was 
not derived from his own knowledge, but from a 
statement of one of his stafE-offleeis, as is sho-wn in 
the following extract from an unpublished private 
letter from General Bragg, dated Mobile, February 
8 th, 1873 

“The staff-ofticer seat to General Polk (Major Lee, A 
I G ) to urge bis compliance witb tlie orders of tlie pie- 
vioua night, 1 epoi ted to me that he found him at a farm- 
house, three miles fiom the line of his troops, about one 
hour aftei sunrise, sitting on the galleiy reading a news- 
pappi, and waiting as he (the general) said, for lus 
breakfast ” 

The facts ot the records above quoted aie suffi- 
cient answer to this absuid statement But I can 
add further that I saw Major Lee when he delivered 
General Bragg’s message to General Polk, at his 
(Polk’s) camp in the woods, at Alexander’s Bridge, 
1200 yards from his line, before sunrise General 
Polk was then pi sparing to mount his horse. 

I will also add of my own knowledge that General 


Polk had ridden from one end of his line to the 
other, and had met General Hill and each of the 
division commanders before General Bragg came 
upon his line of battle They met on the line 
about 7 45 A M 

As to the failure to attack on the 13th, the ob- 
ject of Polk’s movement was to intercept Critten- 
den before he should cross to the west side of the 
Chickamauga and unite with other portions of 
Eosecrans’b aimy Polk was told that he would 
find Crittenden east of the creek about Pea Vine 
Church on the Graysville road, and was directed 
to attack him there at daylight of the 1 3th- He 
moved as ordered and found no enemy, Ciittonden 
having crossed to the west of the creek the even- 
ing before General Bragg in his report neglects 
to take this fact into account, and thus leaves the 
impression that Crittenden’s escape was due to 
Polk’s tardiness in moving rather than to his own 
tardiness in oidermg the movement It should 
have been ordered for the morning of the 12th. 


THE CRISIS AT CHICKAMAUGA.) 

BY GATES P THEUSTON, BEEVET BEIOADIEE-GENEEAL, U R V 


T he furious initial attai'k on the Federal left, 
on the morning of the 20th, although repulsed, 
unfortunately led to changes in Roseerans’s aimy 
materially affecting the losults of the general con- 
flict Thomas, discovering lus position turned 
and his front assaulted, hurru'd mossengeis to 
Eoseorans for assistance Two aides, in rapid siie- 
oession, called for reenforcemonts All was still 
on the Federal right The fight "was raging with 
grand fury on the left. 

Eosecrans felt that his apprehensions of the 
morning were to ho realized. The Confederates 
were doubtless massing on his left They had 
reached the inueh-eoveted Chattanooga road. 
McCook was at once notified that Thomas was 
heavily pressed, that the left must be held at all 
hazards, and that he must bo ready to reenforce 
Thomas at a moment’s warning. Five imuntos 
later came the order to hurry Sheridan’s two bii- 
gados to the left Negley’s troops, replaced by 
Wood, had started Van Cleve, with two bngade.s, 
was also sent to aid Thomas. McCook was now 
left with one of Sheridan’s brigades and two of Jef- 
ferson C. Davis’s, all depleted by Saturday’s losses. 
They were unable to form a connected front, bnt 
joined Wood on their loft Caplain Kellogg, of 
Thomas’s staff, hurrying along the line with orders, 
unfortunately reported to Eosocrans that he had 
noticed ‘'Brannan was out of line, and Eeynolds’s 
right exposed.” 

Turning to an aide (Major Frank Bond), Eose- 
erans directed him to order Wood “to close up on 
Eeynolds as fast as possible and support him.” In 
fact, Eeynolds was not needing help, and Bran- 
nan was in position on his right, but slightly in 
rear. Wood, whose left connected with Braniian’s 
right, passed to the rear of Brannan to reach Rey- 


nolds’s position, thus a wide gap was loft in the 
Union lino McCook had ahviady called up Wilder 
to strengthen his front, and sent, for the mam cav- 
alry to protect the right.. The right had unex- 
pectedly bocoiuo, as it wore, the / vav of i.lio arm}'. 

Unhappily for the National army, Bragg was 
not now massing lus forces on our left He had 
just been defeated and repulsed there. Bragg’s 
mam plan had failed; but in the quiet, forest, 
within almost a stone’s-throw of our right., and 111 
the still overclouding mist, weio Longstreot aiict 
Buclcner, with the left wing of the Confederate 
army masRod in battle array, impatiently awaiting 
the signal for attac.k. 

LongRtreot’s troops w(‘ro i)la(HHl in column of 
brigatlos at half diatauce, — a inasterpioco of tac- 
tics. Hood, a soldier full (if I'luu’gy and dash, was 
to h'ad the column, lus own division lauiig massed 
five brigades deep, with the brigades of Ker.shaw 
and Humphreys as additional supiiorts. 

The order to advance came at last, 'riie deep 
Confed(u’ato liiioR suddenly appeared The woods 
in our front seemed alive. On they came like an 
angry flood They struck McCook’s tliree remani- 
mg brigades, the remnant, s of the B’ederal right. 
Under iho daring personal ex(U‘tions of McCook 
and Davis, they made a gallant but vain I’esistanee. 
The massed linos of the enemy swarmcjd around 
their flanks. Pouring through tho opoiimg made 
by Wood’s withdrawal, they struck his last brigade 
as it was leaving the line. It was slamrac'd back 
like a door, ami shat1,or(Hl. Brannan, on Wood’s 
left, was struck in front and flank. His right was 
flung back ; hia loft stood fast. Bhcridan, hasten- 
ing to the loft with two brigades, was called back, 
and rushed to the rescue. Ills little force stayed 
the storm for a time Wave after wave of Con- 


) Condensed from the “ Southern Bivouac ” for December, 1880 — Editoes. 
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federates came on , resistance only increased 
the multitude. Brannan’s artillery, attacked m 
flank, rushed to the rear for clearer ground, and, 
with the Confederates at their heels, suddenly 
plunged into Van Cleve marching to the aid of 
Thomas. Disorder ensued, effective resistance 
was lost The Reserve Artillery of the center, well 
posted in rear, unable to mauoeuvi’e in the under- 
growth, hedged around by infantry a half hour 
before, was now without immediate support. The 
sudden rush of Longstreet’s compact column 
through the forest had foiled all plans. The as- 
tonished artillerists were swept from their guns. 
Gleneral Negley, with one of his brigades isolated 
m rear, shared the general fate of the right 

When Longstreet struck the right, Rosecrans 
was near McCook and Crittenden Seeing our line 
swept back, he hurried to Sheridan’s force for aid 
With staff and escort he recklessly strove to stem 
the tide They attempted to pass to the left 
through a storm of eamster and musketry, but 
were driven back 

All became confusion No order could be heard 
above the tempest of battle With a wild yell the 
Confederates swept on far to their left They 
seemed everywhere victorious Rosecrans was 
borne back in the retreat Fugitives, wounded, 
caissons, escort, ambulances, thronged the nairow 
pathways He concluded that our whole Ime had 
given way, that the day was lost, that the next 
stand must be made at Chattanooga McCook and 
Ciittenden, caught in the same tide of retreat, see- 
ing only rout everywhere, shared the opimon of 
Rosecrans, and reported to him for instructions 
and cooperation 

Briefly, this is the story of the disaster on our 
right at Chiekamauga We were overwhelmed by 
numbers ; we were beaten in detail Thirty 
minutes earlier Longstreet would have met well- 
organized resistance Thirty minutes later our 
marching divisions could have formed beyond his 
column of attack 

But Longstreet had now swept away all organ- 
ized opposition in his front. Four divisions only 
of the Union army remained in their original posi- 
tion — Johnson, of McCook’s corps, Palmer, of Crit- 
tenden’s, and Baird and Reynolds, of Thomas’s 
Three had been cut off and swept away Long- 
street’s force separated them He says he urged 
Bragg to send Wheeler’s cavalry in pursuit. Strange 
to report, no pursuit was ordered 

An mcident of the battle perhaps contributed 
to the delay. When Sheridan and others were 
sent to the left, the writer hastened down toward 
Crawflsh Springs, instructed by McCook to order 
the cavalry to the left to All the gaps made by the 
withdrawal of infantry. I was but fairly on the 
run when Longstreet struck our right The storm 
of battle was sweeping over the ground I had just 
left Hastily giving the orders and returning, I 
found the 39th Indiana regiment coming from a 
cross-road, — a full, fresh regiment, armed with 
Spencer’s repeating-rifles, the only mounted force 
in our army corps. Calling upon Colonel T. J 
Harrison, its commander, to hurry to the left, we 
led the regiment at a gallop to the Widow Glenn’s. 


The sound of battle had lulled No Union force 
was in sight A Confederate hne near by was ad- 
vancing against the position Harrison, dismount- 
ing his men, dashed at the enemy in a most effect- 
ive charge Wilder, coming up on our right, also 
attacked Wilder had two regiments aimed with 
the same repeating-rifles They did splendid work. 
Longstreet told Wilder after the war that the 
steady and continued racket of these guns led him 
to think an army corps had attacked his left flank 
Bragg, cautious by nature, hesitated By the time 
he was ready to turn Longstreet’s foiee against 
Thomas, valuable time had elapsed. 

Brannan, paitly knocked out of line, had gath- 
ered his division on a hill at right angles to his 
former position, and a half mile in rear of Rey- 
nolds General Wood came up with Barker’s bri- 
gade and part of Geoige P. Buell’s, and posted 
them near Brannan’s left Some of Van Cleve’s 
troops jomed them, and fragments of Negley’s 
General Thomas, ignorant of these movements 
and of the disaster to the right of the Union army, 
had again been attacked by Breckinriclge and Foi- 
rest They were again in Baird’s reai with increased 
force Thomas’s reserve brigades, Willich, Grose, 
and Van Derveer, hurried to meet the attack After 
a fierce struggle the Confederates were beaten 
back Thomas, expecting the promised assistance 
of Sheridan, had sent Captain Kellogg to guide 
him to the left Kellogg, hurrying back, reported 
that he had been fired on by a line of Confederates 
advancing in the woods in rear of Reynolds, who 
held the center of our general line 
The men in gray were coming on the right in- 
stead of Sheridan* Wood and Harker hoped the 
force advancing in the woods on their new front 
was a friendly one. The National flag was waved ; 
a storm of bullets was the response It was Stew- 
art and Bate coming with tlieir Tennesseeans 
They had finally forced their way across the ragged 
edge of the Federal right, and were following 
Hood Fortunately Thomas had just repulsed 
Breckinridge’s attack on his loft, and Stanley, 
Beatty, and Van Derveer had douhlo-quiekod across 
the “ horseshoe ” to our now right. They did not 
come a moment too soon The improvised line of 
Federals thus hastily formed on ‘ ‘ Battery Hill ” 
now successfully withstood the assault of the 
enemy. The Union line held the crest Long- 
stroet was stayed at last. Gathering new forces, 
he soon sent a flanking column around our right. 
We could not extend our line to meet this attack. 
They had reached the summit, and were coming 
around still farther on through a protected ravine 
For a time the fate of the Union army hung in the 
balance. All seemed lost, when unexpected help 
came from Gordon Granger and the right was saved. 

When Longstreet first slruok oiir right I was 
Ixairymg toward Crawfish Springs, as stated above, 
to order the cavalry to the left. I brought buck 
with me Hamson’s regiment, wMcb, with Wilder’s 
brigade, gallantly charged the Confederates in 
flank. Harrison captured some two hundred pris- 
oners and turned agam upon the enemy. Finding 
no Federal infantry in sight, I passed to the north- 
ward, taking with me Harrison’s disarmed prison- 
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ers, partly under eliarge of my small escort, to 
prevent their recapture We had a lively douhle- 
qmck race, pushing our prisoners at the point of 
sword and carbine to get them to a place of safety 
Only the predominance of the gray uniforms pre- 
vented the Confederates, three hundred yards 
away, from iiddling our little party in the chase. 
We soon reached our retreating foiees Placing 
the prisoners in safe custody, I tmmed and rode 
over the Kidge toward the front, no enemy ap- 
pearing 

Elding on, I struck the Dry Valley road, running 
along the east slope of the Eidge Near by, on 
the left, I found Sheridan and Davis, with the rem- 
nants of their live biigades General Phil was 
furious Like the great Washington on several 
occasions, he was sweai mg mad, and no wonder 
The devoted Lytle and the truest and bravest 
had fallen in vain resistance around him His 
splendid lighting qualities and his fine soldiers had 
not had half a chance. He had lost faith. Hearing 
the sound of battle on oiu' left, I offered to ascer- 
tain the situation with Thomas on the left, and 
report as soon as possible. I hurried off at a racing 
gallop, directly through the open woodland, with my 
few faithful soldiers of the 2d Kentucky cavalry 
(of the Hoadquarteis escort), toward the increas- 
ing sound of musketry As wo neared the firing 
we came suddenly upon a line of gray much too 
close to be agreeable Fortunately it was intent 
on other game in its front, and we escaped with only 
a few whizzing compliments. We were too far to 
the right. We had struck the wrong side, and 
were behind the Confederates. Circling to the 
left we were soon among the soldiers in blue in 
rear of the Union lines. 

Galloping through the wounded as best we could, 
I checked my horse before the form of an officer 
borne in the arms of his comrades to find that it 
was an old home friend. Colonel Durbin Ward, a 
moment before severely wounded. 

I soon reached General Thomas. He was in- 
tently watching the conflict near the crest, a few 
steps in rear of the battle-line General Wood 
and other officers were near, I reiiorted briefly 
the situation on the right. Thanking me, ho ro- 
qnested me to try f,o bring up Slieridan’s and 
Davis’s troops to aid his right. In liis official report 
he states that I came with General Garfield. We 
probably reached him about tlie same time, but 
General Garfield had come out from Kossville, by 


the Lafayette road, and I had crossed almost di- 
rectly from the extreme right We gave him the 
first tidings from the troops cut off HiuTying 
back on my mission, full of hope that the day was 
not lost, we soon reached the identical spot on the 
Dry Valley road where we had left Sheridan and 
Davis Strange to saj, no Confederate cavalry or 
infantry appeared, and there seemed still no pur- 
suit Forrest, Wheeler, Wharton, Eoddey, — half 
the cavalry of the Confederacy, — were with Bragg, 
yet no cavalry apparently came through the gap of 
a mile or more to pursue or follow our retreating 
forces on the right At our recent fight at Mm’frees- 
boro’, Wheeler’s whole force had been smashing 
around mour rear. It had been about as un- 
comfortable for nervous recruits there as on the 
battle-frout 

Unfortunately Sheridan’s and Davis’s force had 
drifted down the road toward Eossville. Hasten- 
ing after them, we found they had already entered 
the narrow road or defile at McFarland’s Gap. I 
tried to halt the rear of the column, hut without 
success The miseries of a mounted officer trying 
to pass marching infantry on a narrow roadway 
can be well imagined. Tune was precious I rode 
furiously through the thicket, alongside, and ap- 
pealed to officers ‘^Seo Jeff, Colonel?” they 
said “ See Phil ?” Some old trudger in tho ranks 
called out, “ We’ll talk to you, my son, when we 
get to the Ohio River ' ” 

A long lialf-honr was lost in scrambling along 
this wretched defile before I reached tho head of 
tho column. There I found Generals Sheridan, 
Davis, and Negley. We were about half-way be- 
tween the field and Eossville. We bold a hasty 
conference. Davis ordered a “right-about” at 
once, and marched briskly to the front ; Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel William M Ward followed with the 
lOtliOhio Sheridan was still without faith. Ho 
may have thought there was danger at Eossville, 
or that his troops had not regained their fighting 
spirit Ho insisted on going to Rosavillo. Dark- 
ness would catch him before he could reach the 
field from that direction Nogley was vacillating . 
he finally wont to Eossville. 

We soon reached the battle-field witli Davis’s 
and Ward’s troops, but the night was then near. 
They did not got into action, but it was a clioerful 
sight to see at least some of the troops eul. off in 
the morning in line again on tho right of General 
Thomas, ready for an emergency. 
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BY .T S FULLERTON, Bl^EVET BBIGADIBR-aENBBAL, IT. S. T. , AT oniCICAMATJaA OHIBE-OF-STAEB' 
TO GENERAL GORDON GRANGER 


O N the 19th day of September, 1863, tho Re- 
serve Corps of the Army of the Cumberland, 
General Gordon Granger in command, was dis- 
tributed over a long stretch of country, its rear at 
Murfreesboro’ and its van on the battle-field of 
Chiekamauga. These troops had been posted to 
cover the rear and left flank of the army. Durnig 
September 19tb, the first day of the battle, they 
VOL in 43 


wore engaged in some skirmishing and stood at 
arms expecting an attack. On the evening of the 
19th every indication pointed to a renewal of the 
battle early the next day. The night was cold for 
that time of the year. Tell-tale fires wore pro- 
hibited. The men slept on their arms. All was 
qmet save in tho field-hospitals in the rear. A 
bright moon lighted up the fields and woods. 
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THE SNODGRASS RAKM-HOUSE. ITROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 

Geueral Tlioinas’s lieadquarters on tlie second day were in the field this side of the house. The hills called 
the “ Horse-shoe,” made famous by the defense of Brannan and Steedman, lie on the 
opposite side of the house. See map, p. 648 .— Editors. 


Along the greater part of a front of eight miles 
the gronnd was strewn with the intermingled dead 
of friend and foe. The morning of Sunday, the 
20th, opened with a cloudless sky, hut a fog had 
come up from the warm water of the Chiekamauga 
and hung oyer the hattle-deld until 9 o’clock. A 
silence of desertion was in the front. This quiet 
continued till nearly 10 o’clock; then, as the 
peaceful tones of the church-bells, rolling over the 
land from, the east, reached the meridian of 
Chiekamauga, they were made dissonant hy the 
murderous roar of the artillery of Bishop Polk, 
who was opening the battle on Thomas’s front. 
G-ranger, who had been ordered at all hazards 
to hold fast where he was, listened and grew im- 
patient. Shortly before 10 o’clock, calling my 
attention to a great column of dust moving from 
our front toward the point from which came the 
sound of battle, he said, “ They are concentrating 
over there. That is where we ought to be.” The 
corps flag marked his headquarters in an open 
field near the Ringgold road. He walked up and 
down in front of his flag, nervously pulling his 

beard. Once stopping, he said, “Why the 

does Rosecrans keep me here ? There is nothing 
in front of us now. There is the battle” — point- 
ing in the direction of Thomas. Every moment 
the sounds of battle grew loudei’, while the many 
columns of dust rolling together here mingled with 
the smoke that hung over the scene. 

At 1 1 o’clock, with Granger, I climbed a high hay- 
rick near by. We sat there for ten minutes listen- 
ing and watching. Then Granger jumped up, thrust 
his glass into its case, and exclaimed with an oath: 


“ 1 am going to Thomas, orders or no orders ! ” 

“ And if you go,” I replied, “ it may bring dis- 
aster to the army and you to a court-martial.” 

There’s nothing in our front now but ragtag, 
bobtail cavalry,” he replied. “Don’t you see 
Bragg is piling his whole army on Thomas ? I am 
going to his assistance.” 

We quickly climbed down the rick, and, going 
to Steedman, Granger ordered him to move his 
command “over there,” pointing toward the jdacG 
from which came the sounds of battle. Colonel 
Daniel McCook was directed to hold fast at McAfee 
Church, where his brigade covered the Ringgold 
road. Before half-past 11 o’clock Steedman’s 
command was in motion. Granger, with his stall 
and escort, rode in advance. Steedman, after 
accompanying them a short distance, rode back to 
the head of his column. 

Thomas was nearly four miles away. The day 
had now grown very warm, yet the troops marched 
rapidly over the naiTow road, which was covered 
ankle-deep with dust that rose in suffocating 
clouds. Completely enveloped in it, the moving 
column swept along like a desert sandstorm. Two 
miles from the point of starting, and three- 
quarters of a mile to the left of the road, the 
enemy’s skirmishers and a section of artillery 
opened fire on us from an open wood. This force 
had worked round Thomas’s left, and was then 
partly in his rear. Granger halted to feel them. 
Soon becoming convinced that it was only a large 
party of observation, he again started his column 
and pushed rapidly forward. I was then sent to 
bring up Colonel McCook’s brigade, and put it in 
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position to watcli the movements of the enemy, 
to keep open the Lafayette road, and to covei* the 
open fields between that point and the position 
held by Thomas. This brigade remained there 
the rest ot the day Our skirmishers had not gone 
far when they came upon Thomas's field-hospital, 
at Cloud’s house, then swarming with the enemy 
They came from the same body of Foirest’s cav- 
alry that had fired on ns from the wood. They 
were quickly driven out, and our men were warmly 
welcomed with cheers from dying and woundedmen. 

A little farther on we were met by a staff-officer 
sent by General Thomas to discover whether we 
were friends or enemies , he did not know whence 
friends could be coming, and the enemy appeared 
to be approaching from all directions All of this 
shattered Army of the Gumbeiland left on the field 
was with Thomas ; but not more than one-fourth 
of the men of the army who went into battle at the 
opening were there Thomas’s loss in killed and 
wounded during the two days had been dreadful 
As his men dropped out his line was contracted 
to half its length Now its flanks were bent back, 
conforming to ridges shaped Idee a horse-shoe. 

On the part of Thomas and his men therawas no 
thought but that of fighting He was a soldier who 
had never retreated, who had never been defeated 
He stood immovable, the “Eoekof Chickamauga ” 
Never had soldiers greater love for a eommandor. 
He imbued them with his spirit, and their coiifi- 
donee in him was sublime. 

To the right of Thomas’s lino was a gorge, then 
a high ridge, nearly at right angles thereto, run- 
ning east and west. Confoderatos under Ker- 
shaw (McLaws’s division of Hood’s corps) were 
passing through the gorge, together with Bushrod 
Johnson’s division, which Longstreet was strength- 
ening with Hindman’s division; divisions wore 
forming on this ridge for an assault; to their left 
the guns of a battery were being nnlimborod for 
an enfilading fire There was not a man to send 
against the force on the ridge, none to oppose tins 
impending assault. The enemy saw the approach- 
ing colors of the Reserve Corps and hesitated 

At 1 o’clock Granger shook hands with Thomas 
Something was said about forming to flght to the 
right and rear. 

‘ ‘ Those men must be driven back,” said Granger, 
pointing to the gorge and ridgo. “ Can you do it?” 
asked Thomas 

Yes. My men are fresh, and they are just the 
fellows for that work. They are raw troops, and 
they don’t know anybetter than to ehargeup there.” 

Granger quickly sent Aleshire’s battery of 3- 
inch riflo guns which he brought up to Thomas’s 
left to assist in repelling another assault about to 
be made on the Kelly farm front Whitaker’s and 
Mitchell’s brigades under Steedman were wheeled 
into position and projected against the enemy in 
the gorge and on the ridgo. With ringing cheers 
they advanced in two lines by double-quick — 
over open fields, through weeds waist-high, 
through a little valley, then up the ridge. The 
enemy opened on them first with artillery, then 
with a murderous musketry fire. When well up 
the ridge the men, almost exhausted, wer6 halted 


for breath They lay 011 the ground two or throe 
nnnutes, then came the command, “Porwaid'” 
Brave, bhift old Steedman, with a regimental 
flag m his hand, led the way On went the 
lines, firing ‘as they ran and bravely receiving a 
deadly and continuous fire irom the enemy on the 
summit The Confederates began to break and 
in another minute were flying clown the southern 
slope of the ridge. In twenty minutes from the 
beginning of the charge the ridge had been earned 

Granger’s hat had been torn by a fragment of 
shell, Steedman had been wounded, Whitaker 
had been wounded, and four of his five staff-officers 
killed or mortally wounded. Of Steadman’s two 
brigades, numbering 3500, twenty per cent, had 
been killed and wounded in that twenty minutes ; 
and the end was not yet. 

The enemy massed a force to retake the riclgc. 
They came before our men had rested ; twice they 
assaulted and were driven hack. Dui’ing one 
assault, as the first line came willnii range of onr 
muskets, it halted, apparently hesitating, when 
we saw a colonel seize a flag, wave it over Ins 
head, and rush forward The whole line mstaiiily 
caught his enthusiasm, and with a wild cheer fol- 
lowed, only to be hurled back again. Our mesn 
ran down the ridge 111 pursuit. In the midst of a 
group of Confoderato dead and wounded they 
found the brave colonel dead, the flag ho carriod 
spread over him whoio ho fell. 

Soon after 5 o’clock Thomas rode to tho loft of 
Ins lino, leaving Granger tho ranking oflicor at 
the center The ammunition of both Thomas’s and 
Granger’s commands 'wa.s now about exhausted 
When Granger had come up ho had given ammu- 
nition to Braiinaii and Wood, and that had ex- 
hausted his supiily The cartridgo-hoxos of both 
our own and the onomy’s dead within reacdi had 
been emptied by our men When it was not yet 
0 o’clock, and Thomas was still on tho loft of his 
lino, Brannan rushocl up to Granger, saying, ‘^Tho 
oiiomy are forming for anotlior assault; we linvo 
not another round of amnranilion — what shall wo 
do?” “Fix bayonets and go for thorn,” was tho 
reply Along tho whoio lino ran the order, “Fix 
bayonets ” Ou came the onenny — our men wore 
lying down “Forward,” was soniidod. In ono 
instant thoy were on thoir focit. Forward tlu^y 
wont to meet the charge. Tho enemy fled. So im- 
petuous was this counter-charge tliat one regiment, 
with empty muskets and empty cartridge-boxes, 
broke through thc^ enemy’s lino, which, closing in 
their rear, carried them off as in tho undertow 

Ono more feeble assault was made by tho enemy ; 
then the day closed, and the battle of Chickamiuiga 
was over. Of the 3700 men of the Rosorvo Corps 
who went into the battle that afternoon, 1175 were 
killed and wounded; 013 were missing, many of 
whom were of the regiment that. 1 'voko through tlie 
lines. Our total loss was 1738, nearly 50 per cent. 

Gordon Granger was rough in manner, but he 
had a tender heart. Ho was inclined to insub- 
ordination, especially when ho knew his superior 
to be wrong Otheinvise he was a splendid soldier. 
Roseerans named him well when he wrote of him, 
“Granger, great in battle.” 
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C HATTANOOGA WES tlie indispensable 'key to all 
the objects committed to the Army of the 
Cumberland, and General Halleck .planned two 
widely separated movements toward their accom- 
plishment. General Burnside, starting from the 
Ohio Eiver with one column, was to cross the 
mountains of eastern Kentucky. To overcome the 
great advantage of the enemy’s position and works, 
and secure at one blow a decisive victory, General 
Eoseerans conceived a series of brilliant move- 
ments from Murfreesboro’ where his four corps 
were concentrated. On the 23d of June he began 
the formidable operations which sent the enemy 
out of middle Tennessee and left our army at the 
western base of the Cumberland mountains. 

General Eoseerans halted there till the 16th of 
August, and between him and Halleck the ques- 
tion of delay was renewed with spirit. Eoseerans 
justly urged that, before crossing the Tennessee 
Eiver, his right and rear ought to be protected by 
the part of our army made idle by the surrender 
of Vicksburg, because the enemy’s superiority in 
cavalry forced him constantly to weaken his line 
of battle, to protect the long line over which sup- 
plies were brought to him. This sound view, how- 
ever, did not prevail, and if General Bragg had 
perceived the advantage to him of Halleck’s error, 
I am sure that the peremptory order by which 
Eoseerans was sent across the Tennessee Eiver 
and into the mountains between Bridgeport and 
Chattanooga would have proved disastrous. 

If Bragg had stubbornly defended his several 


positions, he certainly could have retained Chat- 
tanooga and assumed the offensive, for reenforce- 
meuts soon made his army larger than ours. It 
would have been rash for Eoseerans to move his 
force on the theory that the enemy would not 
defend at least some of the formidable positions 
that now separated the two armies. Ho had to 
assume that his adversary’s conduct would he 
stubbornly defensive. 

On the 16th of Aitgust he put his army in mo- 
tion, crossed the Cumberland mountains, and 
caused his main columns to appear at several 
points on the river, the extremes flfty iniles apart. 
These movements so deceived Bragg that he was 
comparatively harmless where wo really wished to 
cross ; and by the 4th of September the army, fol- 
lowed by its artillery, wagons, and beeves, safely 
reached the south hank of the Tennessee Eiver, 
Then, throwing as much energy into his move- 
ments as though ho had approved them, Eoseerans 
promptly marched upon Chattanooga. 

With hut slight opposition his columns wound 
through the defiles of Eaeooon Moxmtani and 
came to the western base of the Lookoxit range. 
On its highest point the enemy’s signal-flags were 
seen announcing to Bragg in Chattanooga the 
presence of our army. There axe only three routes 
by which armies can cross the range, respectively 
2 miles, 26 miles, and 42 miles south of Chatta- 
nooga. Unless Bragg should defend these passes, 
he could remain in the to wn only to surrender, be- 
cause the two more distant routes would give us 
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ready access to his line of supplies and enable us 
to close all avenues of retieat 

Time had now become ot pressing importance 
to him, because heavy leeuforeements were advan- 
cing to his aid two divisions from Mississippi, one 
from Knoxville, and a renowned corps under Long- 
street fiom the army of G-eneral Lee. He was 
in a few days to feel the mistake of allowing us so 
easily to come to the last barrier of Chattanooga 
Fortunately for our army, the Confederate gen- 
eral, while easily defending the pass nearest the 
town, gave 110 attention to the other two Thomas 
was directed to the 2G and McCook to the 42 mile 
pass, while C'litteiiden made demonstrations near 
Chattanooga These admirable movements en- 
dangered Bragg’s communications and forced him 
to choose between immediate retreat and ultimate 
suirender He retieated, and on the 9th of Sep- 
tember Crittenden enteied Chattanooga These 
operations drew Buckner from Knoxville to the aid 
of Bragg, and Burnside marched into Knoxville 

It lb surprising that the events of the last sixty 
days did not suggest to General Halleek concen- 
trations that must have ended the war in 1803 
By the 4th of July Meade had seriously defeated 
and permanently weakened Lee at Gettysburg, 
and Grant, by giving us Vicksburg and 30,000 
prisoners, had ended all impoi'tant operations near 
the Mississippi Elver. In the main, this loit 
Gi*ant’s army of 75,000 men free to be sent in 
whatever directions lay the best chance of deci- 
sive woik. Is it not, therefore, clear, that Eose- 
crans should have been heavily reenforced and 
made able to crush Bragg at Chiekamauga ? He 
then could have marched irresistibly through east 
Tennessee, to the aid of Meade against Lee, whose 
army could not have existed a single day if it had 
held its ground, before such a concentration of 
forces The order thus to reenforce the Army of 
the Cumberland could have been as easily made 
and executed before as after Chiekamauga. I 
am eoimneed that it would have saved us the 
slaughter and the expense of 1804. But Halleek 
only ordered Burnside to rohnforeo Eosecrans 
Burnside, though without an opposing force of 
importance, failed utterly to obey the orders of 
Halleek, as well as the plain suggestions of the 
situation 

Up to the 9th of September — the day Eoso- 
orans entered Chattanooga — his plans and move- 
ments, aside from the delay in beginning opera- 
tions, had been brilliant and faultless. He bad 
not achieved the highest success — the destruction 
of his adversary, but he had forced from the 
enemy strategic advantages from which immense 
results were afterward gained by his successors. 
But the moment he ontorod Chattanooga he should 
have concentrated his army there long enough to 
accumulate supplies, ascertain the position and 
intentions of his adversary, and whether or not 
Burnside would reenforce him. He was now 337 
miles from the Ohio Eiver, 150 from Nashville, 
and his prudence, not his impetuosity, should have 
increased Halleek, himself deceived, misled 
Eosecrans, who judged that Ins present work was 
to pursue an alarmed adversary, and, accordingly, 


on the 10th of September, ordered Crittenden’s 
corps to seek the enemy in the direction of Eing- 
gold, — thus still farther separating his army 

General Wood’s division, to which I belonged, 
happened to be the rear of Crittenden’s column, 
and in the evening a simple negro informed Wood 
of the position of Bragg’s army Instead of an 
alaimed retreat, the enemy’s movement had been 
a leisurely march of thirty miles south to Lafay- 
ette The divergent movements which had placed 
Thomas near to and west of Lafayette, McCook 
sixteen miles farther south, and was now placing 
Crittenden farther north than McCook was south 
of the Confederate army, made it convenient for 
Bragg to overwhelm in succession our separated 
corps before any two of them could be iimted. 
Wood liuiried the momentous information to 
Eosecrans at Chattanooga ; and, notwithstanding 
the incredulity with which it was received, Har- 
ker’s brigade of Wood’s division was ordered to 
countermarch at daybreak to the Lafayette road, 
and to make a reeonnoissance m the direction in- 
dicated by the negro Soon meeting an opposing 
force that was feeling its way toward Chattanooga, 
Harker slowly forced it back across the Chieka- 
mauga Elver, at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, only eight- 
een miles from Lafayette Crittenden was now 
ordered to the mills, Thomas to Lafayette, and 
McCook to Summerville, twenty-five miles south of 
Lafayette , for Eosecrans did not yet heliove that 
the enemy’s entire army was there, preparing to as- 
sume the offensive. Most happily, Bragg, although 
correctly informed of the isolation of our corps, 
took no decisive advantage of our helplessness. 

McCook found that the enemy’s cavalry, when 
driven, always retreated in the direction of Lafay- 
ette ; and in advancing toward that place Thomas 
met a resistance that convinced him that ho was 
ill the presence of the Confederate army, while 
Crittenden’s reeonnoissance south from the mills 
sustained the opinion of Thomas. 

On the 12th, however, Eosecrans also became 
at last convinced that the enemy had faced about 
at Lafayette, and orders were issued to attack 
them at that place. 

By the 1 5th he learned that the enemy was re- 
ceiving heavy reenforeements. Doctor Halo, chief- 
of-seouts for Gen oral Thomas, found large numbers 
of prisoners whom Grant had paroled at Vicks- 
burg. They spoke freely of the fact that they had 
been ordered on duty, although not yet exchanged, 
and all wore confident that the concentration 
then going on would result in our annihilation. 
Btunned by the disasters to their cause at Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg, the Confederate chiefs were 
secretly hurrying reenforeements to Bragg, hoping 
to neutralize the effects of those disasters by over- 
whelming Eosecrans Those well-planned move- 
ments were not, until too late, even suspected by 
Halleek, who sent us the report that Bragg was 
reenforcing Lee ! 

As already indicated, if Eosecrans had opened 
his campaign when the other two great armies 
were carrying forward the Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg campaigns, his operations conld not now have 
been disturbed by these reinforcements. 
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II lie should be defeated 'when so far fiom lus 
base, and with such obstacles to the rear, the de- 
struction of his army would be probable , while if 
he should have the good fortune to defeat his ad- 
veisary, it would not be possible, without surplus 
supplies at Chattanooga, to pursue far enough to 
gather the fruits of a victory With so much to 
lose and so little to gam, it is clear that the battle 
of Chiehamauga ought not to have been fought 
It has been said that this battle was necessary 
to secure us Chattanooga But the error of that 
assertion may be seen in the fact that Rosecrans, 
before the battle, still had time to assume impreg- 
nable positions around that town. Three days 
were enough for this, and it was seven days before 
Bragg seriously interfered with the freedom of our 
movements Moieover, Chattanooga, won at the 
cost of Chickamauga, became a peiil mstead of a 
gam But, deciding not to fall back, Rosecrans 
slowly concentrated his corps on the north bank of 
the Chickamauga River, at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, 
twelve miles south of Chattanooga Bi agg decided 
to move down the valley up which he had retired 
because, first, of all the routes open to him that one 
was least obstructed; and, secondly, because it 
would coutinue his army near the railway of his 
supplies, which was also bringing him Longstreet 
Rosecrans did not get his corps united and well 
in position, before the enemy, on the 19th, began 
the battle of Chickamauga 
The country in which the next two days’ opeia- 
tions took place lies between the river and Mission- 
ary Ridge, and was covered by woods of varying 
density, bioken here and thei’e by cleared fields. 
The Cluckamauga River, winding slowly through 
the forest of the region, flows into the Tennessee 
eight miles above Chattanooga Bragg’s aim was to 
turn our left and gam the road iui,o Oliattanooga, 
now indispensable to the existence of oni army 
Thomas commanded onr left, and as Bragg sent 
division after division against that wing, Rose- 
crans sent successive divisions to Thomas. The 
fighting was close and stubborn; batteries were 
taken and retaken till the clay closed, without ma- 
terial advantage to either side. It was clear, how- 
ever, that we wore outnumbered; for, while we 
had put nearly every regiment into the action, the 
enemy, meeting us with ocpial numbers in line of 
battle, still had heavy reserves 
In the night both commanders prepared for tlio 
decisive conflict which all felt must come on the 
20th Still covering the Chattanooga road, Rose- 
crans placed his army m a somewhat better posi- 
tion, both tlanks well refused. From left to right 
Ins divisions were Baird’s, R. W Johnson’s, 
Palmer’s, Reynolds’s, Brannan’s, Negloy’s, Davis’s, 
Sheridan’s, Wood’s and Van Clevo’s were in re- 
serve , and three brigades of Granger’s corps wore 
near Rossville, four miles away. Thomas com- 
manded six divisions at the left, McCook two at the 
right, and Crittenden the two in reserve. Thomas 
covered Ins front with a slight barricade of rails 
and old logs found in the woods, and so greatly 
aided bis men. 

Early in the morning Thomas discovered, and 
reported to Rosecrans, that another division was 


needed to maintain onr extreme left against the 
enemy’s longer line Rosecrans, therefore, brought 
Wood from reserve to relieve Negley, and ordeied 
Negley at once to report his division to Thomas , 
and Thomas was informedthat Negley would imme- 
diately join him at the left But Negley, disappear- 
ing from the line, drifted away from the field to 
Rossville Two of his brigades 1 eaehed the left, but 
so far apart, and so ill-timod, as to be of little 
value It IS important to remember Negley ’s con- 
duct, because fiom it came the misapprehensions 
thatwere soonto result in disasterto our rigbtwing 

The Confederate plan was to turn and envelop 
our left, and then to advance upon our divisions 
in succession, and involve the whole in one com- 
mon rum Then right wing was commanded by 
Polk, and their left by Longstreet 

Polk was ordered to begin tbe battle at day- 
break, but tbe first shots were not heard before 
8 30 , and, in an hour, the action at the left be- 
came furious Polk’s right division began to en- 
velop our left and to appear upon our rear , hut 
Thomas hurried some reserves against it and diove 
it away in disorder Having been able, in the 
absence of Negley’s division, to find the way to oui 
left and rear, the enemy would naturally reappear 
there with decisive numbers Thomas, therefore, 
knowmg nothing of Negley’s coucluei, and wishing 
to add only a division to his left, sent again and 
again for the promised reenforcements The at- 
tack soon extended heavily to Johnson, Palmer, 
and Reynolds; and, by 10 30, hglitly to Bran- 
nan Naturally supposing ihat Negley had already 
reached Thomas, Roseeians infenx^d, from the re- 
quests of Thomas and from othei indications, that 
Bragg was moving his left wing to ihe extreme 
right of the Confederate lino of battle. The con- 
flict had been raging against Thomas for two 
hours, while Wood, Davis, and Bliendan weie un- 
touched, and, not suspecling that Longstreet (a 
roeonnoissaneo of ten minutes would have devel- 
oped it) was already formed for attack and about 
to advaiieo m full foroo against our right wing, 
Rosecrans, in the short space of fifteen mimitos, — 
10 . 30 to 10.4 .0, — ordered to his left Van Clevo, 
from the reserve, and Bhcridan, from the extreme 
right ; and, by the blunder of an aide in wording 
an order, sent Wood out of lino to “close up on 
Reynolds and support him as soon as possible,” 
while McCook was to move Davis by the left, Hank 
into the position vacated by Wood. Those discon- 
nected and fatal nioveinonls of Van Clove, Wood, 
Bheridan, and Davis wore in progrt'ss when Long- 
stroct attacked them with six divisions of the Con- 
fedoyato loft wing. Disaster was tho iimnodiato 
and inovii.able result. 

Bheridan’a routed division moved back to Ross- 
ville Heroism could not save Davis; lus division 
was overwhelmed, and seaitorod in fragmonts that 
were afterward colloct.ed behind Missionary Ridge 
Wood’s movement uncovered Brannan’s right, and, 
in temporary con fusion, that division lumnedaway 
to a new position. This exposed Reynolds's right, 
made itnocessaryfor Inm to change front to therear 
at right angles on his left , but ilioro ho hold firmly 
to Palmer’s right. The rush of disordered troops 
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and artillery, disintegrating Van Cleve’s division, 
destroyed its iuitlier usetulness in this battle 

Eoseeiaus, seeing this appalling demolition oi 
bis right wing, and finding that the enemy had 
interposed between him and Thomas, hastened 
around to Rossville Finding there men of Negley’s 
division, which he had supposed to be with Thomas, 
Eoseeraiis thought the day lost, and deemed it his 
duty to hasten to Chattanooga, there to prepare 
for the reception and ihsposition of what see))ied 
to him his disordered and defeated army Rose- 
crans and Garfield, his ehief-of-stafC, separated at 
Eossville — Roseerans riding to Chattanooga and 
Garfield to Thomas at the front. Roseerans says 
that he sent Garfield to the front, while Garfield 
has many times said that he hunself insisted upon 
going — that the sound of the battle proved that 
Thomas was still holding the enemy in eheeli 
McCook and Crittenden soon joined Roseerans at 
Chattanooga , but Thomas remained on the field. 
Brannan brought his division to a good position, 
but so far to the right of Reynolds that the space 
of a division lay open between them "While Wood 
was moving toward this gap, Longstreet, advancing 
to complete the work, eamo within musket-range 

The moment was critioal, because if Wood 
should be unable to occupy and hold the gap, 
Longstreet would pass through, permanently cut 
off Brannan, again turn, and then overwhelm 
Reynolds, and attack the rear of Palmer, Johnson, 
and Baird, who were still confronted by Polk 
Wood coolly changed front under fire, so as to faCe 
south instead of east, and caused one of his bri- 
gades to charge with fixed bayonets The au- 
dacity of the charge probably made the enemy 
believe that there was force enough near to sus- 
tain it, for they soon bolted, and thon fled out of 
range oust before onr bayonets reached their ranks. 
The needed moments were snatched from the en- 
emy, and Wood brought Ins division into tho gap 
between Reynolds and Brannan. 

Except some fragments from the broken divi- 
sions, our lino was now composed of Baird’s, John- 
son’s, Palmer’s, Reynolds’s, Wood’s, andBrannan’s 
divisions, naming them from left to right. In front 
stood the whole army of tlio enemy, eager to fall 
upon ns with the energy that comes from great 
success and greater hopes But close behind our 
line rode a general whoso judgment never rrrod, 
whose calm, invincible will never bent ; and around 
him thirty thousand soldiers resolved to exhaust 
the last round of ammunition, and then to hold 
their ground with their bayonets. Soldiers thus 
inspired and commanded, are more easily killed 
than defeated. 

For five long hours the shocks and carnage were 
as close and deadly as men could make them, 
Thomas often came within speaking distance of 
his men, and wherever the energy of tho attack 
most endangered our line, he strengthened il with 
cannon and regiments drawn from points in less 
peril ; and when the soldiers asked for more am- 
munition Thomas said: “Use your bayonets.” 
At about 3 '30 in the afternoon I saw General 
Thomas looking in the direction of Chattanooga, 


watching with anxious interest a column of dust 
n&iiig in the air Oui suspense was relieved when 
Gianger and Steedmaji emerged trom the dust, and 
Garfield dashed up to Thomas 

To prevent a turning movement on the road 
from Ringgold, through Rossville to Chattanooga, 
Granger, with three brigades, had been stationed 
on the Ringgold road , and, by a sound, soldierly 
judgment, leavmg one brigade to do the work 
assigned to tlie three, brought two brigades to 
the field Thomas himself was then only a lit- 
tle way down the rear slope of the low ridge on 
which Wood’s division was fighting, with every 
man in the line, and with no reserves. We were 
hard pressed, and many muskets became so hot 
that loading was difficult , but Thomas sent up 
two cannon with the words* “The position must 
he held ” The reply was . “ Tell General Thomas 
that we will hold tho position or go to heaven 
from it ” 

At about 4 o’clock Longstreet diow back and 
asked for reeuforeements, but was answered 
that the right wing was already so shattered that 
it eould not aid him. He then brought forward 
his reserves and re-formed his lines , and, extend- 
ing beyond oiu’ right, advanced in a final attack. 

Thomas ordered Granger’s reenforoements to 
the right of Brannan, whoio tho enemy had already 
begun to appear. The conflict there, and on the 
divisions of Brannan and Wood, was soon at its 
fiercest. Our short-range ammunition from the 
cannon cut great gaps tiirough the enemy’s col- 
umns, and the steady volleys of musketry, aided 
by our bayonets, did their romorseloas work for 
about thirty minutes , and tlion the Confederate 
left wing, shattered, bleeding, defeated, wiUidrow 
from sight. The battle was ended — Thomas had 
saved tho army 

Tho sun had not yet gone down, and there was 
time enough to renew the action, but Bragg, il w'o 
may trust Ins official report, had lost two-filths of 
his infantry; his army was incapable of making 
another ollort What now would have lieen tho 
consequences if General Roseerans had come upon 
tho field with ammunition and tho few thousand 
soldiers collected near Rossvillo 1 

On tho 21 st Bragg was too prudent to attack, 
and on the 22d our army was placed in positions 
around Chattanooga. 

Of our men uncler fire, we had lost more than 
one-third, and a number of batteries 111 tlio woods 
fell to the enemy by the disaster on the morning 
of the 20th About 30,000 men — both sides — 
wore killed and wounded in this hattlo. 

On tho 23d and 2ith the Confederates came 
slowly into position on Missionary Ridge and Look- 
out Mountain, conuoeting the two by a lino of 
earth-works across Chattanooga Valley , and, by 
sending a force into Lookout Valley, they com- 
manded our 20-milo wagon route to Bridgeport for 
supplies. This forced us to an almost impassable 
mountain route of sixty miles to the same point 
Knowing that it would be impossible long to sub- 
sist an army by this route, Bragg waited the proc- 
ess of starvation with some probability of success. 
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THE UNION ARMY. 

AEMY OF THE CUMBERLAND — Major-General William 8 Rosecrans 


General Headquarters 1st Battalion Oliio Sliaip- 
sliooteis, Capt GeialioiuM Barber, lotb OMo lufantzy, 
Lieut -Col WiUiam M Ward, I6tli Pa Cav , Col. Will- 
iam J Palmer Loss w, 2,m, 4=6 
FOURTEENTH AEMY CORPS, Maj -Gen. George H 
Thomas Stall loss m, 1 
Escort L, 1st Ohio Cav , Capt John D Barter 
FIRST DIVISION, Bi'ig -Gen Absalom Baird 
First Engade, Col Benjamin F Scribner 38th Ind., 
Lieut -Col Daniel F Griffin , 2d Ohio, Lieut-Col Oba- 
diah 0 Maxwell (wi, Maj Wilham T Beatty (w and e), 
Capt James Warnock , 33d Ohio, Col. Oscar F Moore , 
94th Ohio, Maj Rue P Hutchins , 10th Wis , Lieut -Col 
John H. Ely {m w and o), Capt Jacob W Roby Bri- 
gade loss- t, 56, w, 254, m, 423=732 Second Hngade, 
Bug -Gen John C Starkweather 24th HI, Col Geza 
Mihalotzy ( w), Capt August Mauff , 79th Pa , Col Henry 
A Hambiight; Ist Wis , Lieut -Col George B Bingham, 
2l6t Wis , Lieut -Col. Hariison C Hobart (w), Capt 
Chailes H Walker Brigade loss k, 65, w, 286, m, 
256 = 606 Tlnr d Brigade, Bug -Gen John H. King Ist 
Battalion 16th U S , Capt Albert B Dod, Ist Battalion 
16tb U S , Maj Sidney Coolidge (k), Capt Robert E A 
Cl often, let Battalion 18th U S, Capt Geoige W 
Smith, 2d Battalion 18th U S , Oaiit. Henry Hayiuond, 
1st Battalion 19th U S , Maj Samuel K Dawson (w), 
Capt Edmund L Smith Biigade loss k, Cl , w, 255 , 
m, 523 = 839 Artillery 4th Ind (Second Biigade), Lieut 
David Planabuig (w and o), Lieut Henry J Willits , A, 
IstMioh (First Brigade), Lieut GooigeW Van Pelt (k), 
Lieut AlmeiiokW Wilber, H, 6thU S (Tliird Brigade), 
Lieut Howard M Burnham (k), Lieut. Joshua A Fes- 
senden (w) Artilleiyloss included in that of brigades 
SECOND DIVISION, Mnj -Gen James S Negloy 
First Brigade, Bug-Gou John Beatty 104tli 111, 
Lieut -Col Douglas Ilapomau , 42d Ind , Lieut -Col Will- 
iam T B Mclntlre, 88th Ind , Col Geoige Humphrey, 
15thKy,Col Maiion C Taylor. Brigade loss k, 17, 
w, 189, ra, 104 = 310 Second Brigade, Col Timothy R 
Stanley (w), Col William L Stoughton loth 111 , Lieut - 
Col Alexander W Baffon, 11th Midi , Col. William L 
Stoughton, Lleui, -Col. Melvin Mudge (w) , I8tli Ohio, 
Lieut -Col Charles H Grosvonor Brigade loss k, 20,w, 
146, m, 49=216 Third Brigade, Col. William Rirwell 
87th Ind , Lieut -Col. William D Ward , 2lst Ohio, Lieut - 
Col DwollaM Stoughton (in w), Mnj Arnold McMahan 
(w), Capt. Charles H Vantlne, 74t,h Ohio, Capt Joseph 
Fisher , 78t]i Pa , Lieut -Col. Archibald Blakeley Bri- 
gade loss ' k, 29 , w,9S, in, 142=266. Artillerrf : Bridges’s 
III Battery (First Brigade), Capt Lyman Bridges, G, 
1st Ohio (Third Brigade), Capt Alexander Marshall, M, 
Ist Ohio (Second Brigade), Capt. Frederick Schuliz 
Artillery loss included in brigades to wlucli attached 
THIRD DIVISION, Brig -Gen JohnM.Brannan. Staff loss 
w, 1 

First Brigade, Col John M. Connell ; 82d Ind , Col 
Morton 0. Hunter, 17th Ohio, Lieut -Col Durbin Ward 
(w) , 31st Ohio, Lieut -Ool. Frederick W. Lister. Brigade 
loss k, 49, w, 823, m, 70 = 442. Second Brigade, Col 
JohnT Croxton (w). Col Wilham 11. Hays: 10th Ind., 
Col William B Carroll (m w), Lieut. -Ool. Marsh B Tay- 
lor; 74th Ind„ Col Charles W Chapman, Lieut.-Ool. 
Myron Baker, 4th Ky., Llout.-Col ‘P Burgess Hunt (w), 
Maj Robert M Kelly; 10th Ky„ Ool. William H. Hays, 
Maj Gabriel 0 Wharton ; 14th Ohio, Liout.-Ool. Henry 
D. Kingsbury Brigade loss - k, 181; w, 728; m, 79 = 
938 Third Brigade, Ool. Ferdinand Van Deryoer- 87th 
} Detached and serving as mounted infantiy. 


Ind , Col Newell Gleason, 2dMmn , Col James Geoige, 
9th Ohio, Col Gustave Kammeihng, 35th Ohio, Lieut - 
Col Henry V N Boynton Biigade loss k, 144, w, 594, 
m, 102 =840 Artillery D, Ist Mich (First Brigade), 
Capt JosiahW Cbuich; C, 1st Ohio (Second Biigade), 
Lieut Marco B Gaiy, I, 4th U S (Third Biigade), 
Lieut Frank G Smith Artillery loss included in bri- 
gades to wbicb attached 

FOURTH DIVISION, -Gcn Joseph J Reynolds. Staff 
loss V?, l,m, 1=2 

First Brigade,^ Col JohnT Wildei 92dIIl,Col Smith 
D Atlans, 98th 111 ,Col JohnJ. Funkliousei (w), Lieut - 
Col. Edward Kitchell , 128th 111 ,Col Janies Momoe, I7th 
Ind , Maj Wilham T Jones, 72d Ind , Col Abiam O Mil- 
lei Brigade loss k, 13, w, 94, m, 18 = 125 Second 
Brigade, Col Edward A ibug (k), Col Milton 8 Robin- 
son- 68th Ind , Capt Haivey J Espj (w) , 76th Ind , Col 
Miltons Robinson, Lieut -Col Villiam O’Biien, lOlst 
Ind , Lieut -Col Thomas Doaii , lOStli Ohio, Maj Geoige 
T Perkins (w) Brigade loss - k, 60, w,363, m, 71=484 
Third Brigade, Bug -Q&n John B Tuicliin 18th Ky , 
Lieut -Col H Kavanaugh Milwaid (w), Capt John B 
Heltemes , 11th Ohio, Col Philander P Lane , 36tli Ohio, 
Col William G Jones (k), Lieut -Col, Iliiam F Duvall, 
92d Ohio, Col Beiyamiu D Fo.xiTiig (w), Lieut -Ool 
Douglas Putman, Ji (w) Biigade loss k, 30 , w, 227 , 
m, 86=343 Artillery 18th Iiul (Fust Brigade), Capt 
EliLilly, IGLliInd (Second Biigade), Capt B.imuol J 
Harris (w), Lieut Robeit G Lackey, 21st Ind (Third 
Biigade), C.xpt William W Andrew Axtillery loss in- 
cluded in biigades to wliioh attached. 

TWENTIETH ARMY CORPS, Mnj -Gon Alexander 
McD McCook 

Pr ovost-Quard II, 8l8t Ind , Capt Will’m J Richards. 

Escort I, 2dKv Cav, Lieut George W L Batman 
FIRST DIVISION, Brig -Gen Jeflerson G. Davis 

Second Brigade, Biig-Goii William P Caillii 21st 
III , Col John W. S Alexander (k), Capt. Choslor K 
Knight , 38th III , Lieut -Col Daniel H Qilnu-r (k), Capt 
Willxs (i Whiteluiisi, Slst Ind , Capt. Nevil B Boone, 
Maj James E. Calloway, lOlst Ohio, Lieut -Ool John 
Messer (w), Mty BodanB MeDanald (w), Capt Leonard 
D Smith, 2d MImi Batt’y,^}' I^icnt Albert W'oodbury 
(mw), Lieut Ricliard L. Dawloy. Brigade loss - k, 64, 
w, 299, ni, 298=651 Third Brigade, Col. Hans C. Hog 
(k), Col Joliii A Martin - 251h 111., Maj. Samuel D. Wall 
(w),Capt Wesford Taggart; 35tli 111 , Liexit-Col, William 
P. Ciiandlor; 8tli Kans., Col Jolm A. Martin, Lieut -Ool. 
James L Alu-rni-tliy ; iStbtVls , Lieut -Col Ole C. Jobn- 
sou (c) , 8tlv Wis Batt’y, Lieut John 1> MeLeau Bri- 
gade loss k, 70 ; w, 610 , in, 107 = 696. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig -Goii. Rleliai’d W. Johnson Staff 
loss k, I ; m, 2 = 3 

First Brigade, Bilg-Gen, August Willleh 89th 111,, 
Lieut -Col Duncan J Hall (k), Maj, William D Will- 
iams, 32d Tnd, Lieui..-Col Frank Erdidmeyer, 39th 
Ind.,,) Col. Thomas .1. Ilavrison; 16tli Ohio, Lieut -Col. 
Frank Askew; 49th Ohio, Maj Samuel h’. Gray (w). 
Capt Luther M. Strong , A, Ist Ohio Art’y, Capt. Wilbur 
F. Goodspeed Brigade loss : k, 03 , w, 355 ; m, 117 = 585, 
Seeond BtHgade, Col Joseph B Dodge: 79th 111., Col. 
Allen Buckner, 29th Tnd,, Lieut -Col David M. Dunn; 
30ih Ind., Llout.-Col. Orrin D. Hurd; 77Gi Pa., Val 
Thomas E. Rose (e), Capl, Joseph J. Lawson, 20th Ohio 
Battery, Capt. Edward Grosslcopff Brigade loss . k, 27 , 
w, 200; m, 309=680. Third Brigade, Col. Philemon P, 
Baldwin (k), Col. William W. Beri’y; 6th Ind., Llout.-Col 

3}. Captain Wlllinm A. Hotchkiss, ohlol of division artillery. 
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Hageiman Tripp (w), Maj Calvin D Campbell, SthKy, 
Col William W Berry, Capt JolinM Huston , 1st Ohio, 
Lieut -Col Bassett Langdon , 93d. 01iio,Col Hiram Strong 
(mw),Lieut.-Col Wm, H Martm, 5tblnd Bat’y, Capt 
Petei Simonson Bi igade loss li, 57 , w, 385 , m, 126 = 568 
THIRD DivisioK, Maj -Gen Pbilip H Sheiidan. 

Fust ad e, Bug -Gen William H Lytle (Ir), Col 

Silas Miller- 36tb 111 , Col Silas MiDer, Lieut -Col Por- 
ter C Olson , 88tli HI , Lieut -Col Alexander 8. Cbad- 
bourne, 2l8t Mieb , Col William B MeCieery (w and 0), 
Maj Seymour Cliase , 24th Wis , Lieut -Col Theodore S 
West cw and 0), Moj Carl von Baumbaoh , 11th Ind Bat 
tery, Capt Arnold Sutermeister Brigade loss k, 65,-w, 
321 , m, 84 =460 Second Brigade, Col Bernard Laiboldt 
44th HI , Col Wallace W Barrett (w) , 73d 111 , Col James 
P Jaquess, 2d Mo , Lieut -Col Arnold Beck, 16th Mo , 
Col Joseph Coniad , G (Capt H Hescock, chief of di- 
vision artillery), Ist Mo Ait’y, Lieut Gustavus Schueler 
Brigade loss k, 38 , w, 243 , m, 108 = 389. Thu d Brigade, 
Col Luther P, Biadley Cw), Col Nathan H Walworth 
22d 111 , Lieut -Col Francis Swanwiok , 27th 111 , Col 
Jonathan E. Miles, 42dlll, Col Nathan H Walworth, 
Lieut -Col John A Hottcnstine , 6lst 111 , Lieut -Col 
Samuel B Kayinond , C, Ist 111 Art’y. Capt Mark H 
Prescott Biigade loss k, 58, w, 374, m, 64=496 

TWENTY-FIRST ARMY CORPS, Maj -Gen Thomas 
L Crittenden 

Escort K, 15th 111 Cav , Capt 8 B Sherei Loss w, 3 
FIRST DIVISION, Brig -Gen Thos J Wood. Staff loss w,l. 

Fust Bi igade, Col Geoige P Buell: 100th HI., Col 
Fiederiok A Bartleson (w and 0), Maj Charles M 
Hammond , 68th Ind , Lieut -Col. James T Embrce ; 
13th Mioh , Col Joshua B Culver (w), Mai Willard G 
Eaton , 26th Ohio, Lieut -Col William H Y'oimg Bri- 
gade loss k, 79, w, 443, m, 129 = 661. Third Biiqade, 
Col Charles G Harker 3dKy,Col HoniyO Dunlap, 
C4th Ohio, Col. Alexander Molhaiii, 06th Ohio, Lieut - 
Col. Horatio N Whitbeck (w), Maj Samuel C Brown 
(mw), Capt Thomas Powell j 125th Ohio, Col Emerson 
Opdyoke Bngade loss * k, 6l ; w, 283, in, 68=392. Ar- 
tillery 8th Ind (First Brigade), Capt Q eorge Estep (w); 
6th Ohio (Third Brigade), Capt Cullen Bradley. Aitil- 
lery loss k, 2 , w, 17 , m, 7 =26. 

SECOND DIVISION, Moj -Gon, John M. Palmer Staff 
loss • k, 1 , w, 2 , m, 3 =6 

First Bngade, Bug -Gon Charles Cruft- Slst Ind., 
Col John T Smith, Ist Ky (6 co’s), Lieut -Col AlvaR 
Hadlock, 2d Ky , Col. Thomas D Sedgewick, 90th Ohio, 
Col Chailes H Eippoy. Biigade loss- k, 24, w, 213,ui, 
63=290 (S'eeoiKf JBnpade, Brig -Gon William B Hazon 
Otli Ind , Col Isaac C. B Siiman , 6th Kj>- , Col. George T 
Shackelford (w), Lieut.-Col Richard Rockingham (k), 
Ma,1. Richard T Whitaker , 41st Ohio, Col Aqulla Wiley, 
124th Ohio, Col Oliver II Payne (w), Maj James B 
Hampsou Brigade loss k, 46, w, 378, ni, 76 = 600 
Third Brigade, Col William C4roso 84th III , Col Louis 
II Waters , 30th Ind , Lieut.-Col Oliver II P Carey (w), 
Maj. Gilbert Trusler , 23d Ky , Lieiit.-Ool. .Tames C Foy , 
6th Ohio, Col Nicholas L Anderson (w), Mni Samuel C 
Erwin; 24th Ohio, Col David J. Higgins Brigade loss • 
k, 63, w, 399; m, 65=617 Artillery, Capt Wllham E 
Standart B, Ist Ohio (First Brigade), Lieut. Norman 
A. Baldwin, F, 1st Ohio (Second Brigade), Lieut. Giles 
J. Cookerill, H, 4thU S. (Third Brigade), Lieut Harry 
C. Cushing; M, 4th U. 8 (Third Brigade), Lieut. Francis 
D L. Russell Artillery loss • k, 10 ; w, 39 ; m, 6 = SB 
THIRD DIVISION, Brig -Gen H P VanClevc Staffloss- m,l. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Qon Samuel Beatty 79th Ind , 
Col Frederick Knofler; 9th Ky , Col George H. Cram, 
17th Ky , Col. Alexander M Stout , 19th Ohio, Lieut.-Col 
Henry G. Stratton. Biigado loss, k, 16, w, 254, m, 61 = 
331. Second Bngade, Col George F. Dick . 44th Ind., 


Lieut -Col Simoon O Aldiich, 86th Ind , Maj .Taoob C 
Dick , 13th Ohio, Lieut -Col Elh.iniion M Mast (k), Capt 
Hoiatio G Cosgiovo, 59th Ohio, Lieut -Col GiaiiviUc A 
Framhes Bngade loss k, I6 , w, 180 , m, 83 = 279 Thii'd 
Brigade, Col Sidney M Baines 35th lud, Maj John P 
Duiflcy , 8th Ky , Lieut -Col James D May hew (0), Maj 
John S Claik, 61st Ohio, Col Eichaid W McClam (c), 
Lieut -Col Charles H Wood, 99th Ohio, Col Petei T 
Swaine Brigade loss k, 20 , w, 136 , m, 144 = 299 Aj- 
tilUry 17th lud , Capt Geoige R Swallow , 20th Pa , 
Capt Alanson J Stevens (k), Lieut Samuel M Mc- 
Dowell , 3d Wis , Lieut Cortland Livingston. Aitilloiy 
loss k, 4 , w, 36 , m, 13 = 62 

RESERVE CORPS, Maj -Gon Gordon Gianger Staff 
loss k, 1 

FIRST DmsiON, Brig -Gen James B Steedinan 

First Br igade, Bug -Gen Waltei C Whitaker 9Gth 
111 , Col Thomas E Champion , 116th 111 , Col Jesse II 
Mooie, 84th lud , Col Nelson Trusler, 22d Mich , Col. 
Heher Le Favour (c), Lieut -Col William Sanboin (iv), 
Capt Alonzo M Keeler (c) , 40th Ohio, Lieut -Col Will- 
iam Jones, 89th Ohio, Col Caleb H Carlton (c), Capt 
Isaac C Nelson, 18th Ohio Battery, Capt Charles 0 
Aleshire Brigade loss k, 164, w, 654, m, 618 = 1326 
Second Brigade, Col John G Mitchell 78bh 111 , Lieut - 
Col. Cai ter Van Vleck (w), Lieut Geo Green, 98th Ohio, 
Capt MosesJUr(iuhart(w),Capt.AimstrongJ Thomas, 
113th Ohio, Lieut -Col Daiius B Warner, 12l8t Ohio, 
Lieut.-Col Henry B Banning, M, 1st 111 Axt’y, Lieut. 
Thos Button Brigade loss k, 68, w, 308, in, 95=401 
SECOND DIVISION 

Second Bngade, Col DamolMcOook 85th 111 , Col Caleb 
J Dilwoith, 86th 111 , Lieiii, -Col. D W Magee, 125th 111., 
Col Oscar F Harmon, 62d Ohio, Maj J. T Holmes, 69th 
Ohio, Lieut -Col J H Brigham , I, 2d 111 Art’y, Capt 
C M Barnett Brigade loss k, 2; w, 14, m, 18 = 84 

CAVALRY CORPS, Brig -Gem Robert B. Mitchell 
FIRST DIVISION, Col Edwni’d M, McCook. 

First Bngade, Col Archibald Campbell • 2d Mieli , 
Mgj. Leonidas S. Scranton, 9th Pa , Lieut -Col Rosivcll 
M. Russell; let Tenn , Lieut -Col James P Browitlow. 
Brigade loss k, 2, w, 6, m, 7 = 16. Second Brigade, 
Col Daniel M Ray 2d lud , Ma) Jo.seph B. Presdee; 
4th lud , Lieut -CoL John T. Doweeao , 2d Tonn., Liout.- 
Col. William R Cook , 1st Wis , Col Oscar H La Orange ; 
D, Ist Ohio Ait’y (section), Lieut. Nathaniel M. Newell. 
Biigade loss, k, 2, w, 10; m, 11=28. Thud Brigade, 
Col Louis D. Watkins 4th Ky , Col Wiokliffe Cooper , 
6th Ky , Lieut -Col William T Ilobhtzoll, cthKy.Mai 
Lotus A Gratz Brigade loss k, 2 , w, 8 , m, 236 = 246 
SECOND DIVISION, Bi’ig -Geu. Goorge Crook 

First B) igade. Col Robert H. G Minty 3d Ind (de- 
tachment), Lieut -Col Robert Klein , 4th Midi , Maj. 
Horace Gray, 7t,h Pa., Lieut -Col .Tames J Seibert, 4th 
U R., Capt James E Mcliitvre Brigade loss. Ic, 7, w, 
33, m, 8 = 48 Second Brigade, Col Eli Long. 2(1 Ky., 
Col. Thomas P Nicholas , lat Ohio, Lieut -Col. Valen- 
tino Cupp (m w), Maj Thomas J. Patton ; 3d Ohio, Lieut - 
Col. Charles B. Reldol , 4th Ohio, Lieut -Col. Oliver P. 
Roble. Biigado loss k, 19 , w, 79 , in, 38 = 136 Artillery : 
Chicago Board of Trade Battery, Capt James IT, Stokes 

Total ITnlon loss killed 1656, wounded 9749, eaptmod 
or missing 4774 = 16,179 

Effective strength (partly from official leports and 


partly estimated) • 

Pourtoonth Aimy Corps (estimated) . 

20,000 

Twentieth Army Corps (estimated) 

11,000 

Twenty-liist Array Corps (report) 

12,052 

Reserve Corps (report) 

3,918 

Cavalry Corps (estimated) 

10,000 

Total 

.. 66,966 


THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 

ARMY OP TENNESSEE --General Braxton Bragg. 

EIGHT WING, Llent-Oen Leonidas Polk Jackson's Bngade, Brig -Gon John K Jackson* 1st 

CHBATiiAM’s DIVISION [Polk’s Corps], Moj -Gen B F. Ga.,(Confed) and 2d Ga Battalion, Mnj. J 0. Gordon; 
Cheatham 6th’ Ga., Col C. P Daniel , 2d Ga Battalion Rharp- 

Eseort ; G, 2d Ga, Cav., Capt. T. M Merritt. shooters, Maj. R. H. Whlteley ; 5th Miss , Liout.-Col. W. 
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L Sjke-? (k), Maj J. B Herriug, Stk Mihs , Col J C 
Wilkanfeon Brigade loss k, 55, 'vt, 430, m, 5=490 
3£aney' <3 Brigade, Brig -Gen. Geoige Maney ist and27tli 
Tonn , Col. H E Fcild , 4t]i Tenn (Prov Army), Col J 
A McMnrry (k), Lieut -Col E N Lewis (w), Maj O A 
Bradskaw (w), Capt J Bofetiok , 6tli and 9tli Tenn , Col 
George C Porter, 24tli Tenn Battalion Sharp-shooters, 
Maj Fi ank Maney Brigade loss * k, 54 , w, 317 , m, 15 = 
386 SmtWs Brigade, Brig.-Gen Preston Smith (k), Col 
A J Vaughan, Jr lltli Tenn., Col G. W Gordon, I2th 
and 47th Tenn , Col. W M Watkins , 13th andl64th Tenn , 
Col A J Vaughan, Jr , Lieut -Col E W Pitman , 29th 
Tenn , Col Horace Eice , Dawson’s Battalion ^ Sharp- 
shooters, Maj J W Dawson (w>, Maj WiUiam Gieen 
Brigade loss k, 42, w, 284, ni, 36 = 362 Wright’s Bii- 
gade,Biiq-Gen Marcus J Wright 8th Tenn, Col John 
H Andeison, 16th Tenn ,Col D M Donnell, 28th Tenn., 
Col S. S Stanton , 38th Tenn. and Murray’s (Tenn ) 
Battalion, Col J. C Cat ter. Slat and 52d Tenn , Lieut - 
Col John G Hall Brigade loss k, 44, w, 400, m, 43= 
487 StialiVs Brigade, -Gen. O F Strahl 4th and 
6th Tonn , Col J J Lamh , 19th Tenn , Col F. M 
Walker , 24th Tenn , Col J A Wilson , 31at Term , Col 

E E Tansil, 38dTenn, Brigade loss, k, 19, w, 

203, m, 28=250 AitiUery, Maj Melancthon Smith 
Tenn Batteiy, Capt W W Carnes , Ga Battery, Capt 
John Soogin, Tonn Battery (Scott’s), Lieut J H 
Marsh (w), Lieut A. T Watson, Miss Battery (Smith’s), 
Lieut W B Turner; Miss Bat’y, Capt T J Stanford 
HILL’S CORPS, Lieut -Gen Daniel H Hill 
ci-EBTmKE’s DIVISION, Maj -Gen P R Cleburne 
Wood’s Brigade, Brig -Gen SAM Wood. 16th Ala, 
Maj J H McGaughy (k), Capt F A Ashfoid, 83d Ala, 
Col Samuel Adams , 45th Ala , Col E B Breedlove , 
18th Ala Battalion, Mnj J H. Gibson do, Col Samuel 
Adams , 32d and 45th Miss , Col M P Lowrey , Sharp- 
shooters, Maj A T Hawlaiis (k),Capt Daniel Coleman 
Brigade loss k, 96 , w, 680 = 776 Polh's Bngade, Brig - 
Gen Lucius E Polk : 1st Aik , Col J W Colgmtt, 3d 
and .5th Confederate, Col J A Smith , 2d Tenn , Col. W 
B Robeitson, 35th Tenn, Col B J Hill, 48th Tenn, 
Col G H Nixon Biigade loss* k, 68, w, 641; m, 6 = 
605 Deshler' 8 Bngade, Brig -Gen James Deshlei (k). 
Col R Q Mills 19th and 24th Ai’k., Lieut.-Col A S 
Hutchinson , 6th, 10th, and I6th Tox , Col R. Q Mills, 
Lieut -Col T. Scott Andeison , 17th, l8th, 24th, and 26th 
Tex , Col F 0 Wilkes (w), Lieut -Col, John T Coit, 
Maj W A Taylor Brigade loss k, 52; w, 366=418 
Aitillcrg,Ma3 T R Hotchkiss (w), Capt Henry C. Sem- 
ple Aik. Battery (Calvert’s), Lieut Thomas J KejG 
Tox Battery, Capt J P Douglas , Ala Battery, Capt. 
Henry 0. Semple, Lieut R W Goldthwaite 
breck;inridge’.s division, Maj -Gen J C Breckinridge 
Belm’s Brigade, Bug -(Sen Eon,1amin H Helm (k), 
Col J H Lewis 41st Ala Col M L Stausel , 2d Ky , 
Col J W Hewitt (k), Lieut -Col J. W Moss , 4th Ky , 
Col Joseph P Nuekols, Jr (w), Maj T W Thompson, 
6th Ky , Col J H. Lewis, Lieut Col M H Cofci , 9th 
Ky , Col J W Caldwell (w), Lieut -Col J 0. Wickliffe 
Brigade loss k, 63 , w, 408 = 471 Adams's Brigade, Brig - 
Gen Daniel W Adiinis (w and o). Col R L Gibson 
32d Ala , Maj J C Kimbell , IStlx and 20th La , Col R 
L Gihaou, Col Leon von Zinken, Capt E, M. Dubroca, 
16th and 25th La., Col D Goher , 19th La , Lieut -Col R, 
W Turner (w), Mai L Butler (k), Capt 11. A Kennedy; 
14th La Battalion, Maj J E Austin Bngade loss k, 
w and m= 429 Stovall’s Brigade, Brig -Gen. M A, 

Stovall 1st and Od Fla , Col W S. Dilworth , 4th Fla , 
Col W I*L. Bowen, 47tliGa,Capt William S Phillips 
Cw), Capt. Joseph S Cone , 60th N. G , LiPut.-Ool. J M. 
Bay (w), Capt J T Weaver, Brigade loss: k, 37, w, 
232, m, 46 = 315. Artillery, Maj, R. E. Graves (k) • Ky 
Battery, Capt Robert Cobb ; Tenn Battery, Capt John 
W. Mebane , La Battery, Capt C II Slooomb 
RESERVE CORPS, Ma,),-Gen W H T. Walker, 
WALKEE’S DIVISION, Bl'lg -Goil S R QlSt 
Gist’s Brigade, Brig, -Gen. S R Gist, Col. P, H Col- 


qmtt (k), Lieut -Col L Napiei 4Gth Ga , Col P H 
Colqmtt, Maj A M Speer , 8th Ga. Battalion, Lieut -Col 
L Napiei . 24th S C , Col C PI Stevens (w), Lieut -Col 
Elhson Capers (w) Bngade loss k, 49, w, 2,51, m, 
36 = 336 Betoi's Bngade, Brig -Gen M D Ector 

Stone’s Ala Battahon, , Pound’s Miss Battalion, 

, 29th N C , , 9th Texas, , 10th, 14th, and 

32dTex Cav (dismounted), Brigade loss k,69, 

w, 239 , m, 138 = 436. Wilson’s Brigade, Col 0 C Wilson 
25th Ga , £ieut -Col A, J Wilhams (k) , 29th Ga , 
Lieut G R McRae, 30th Ga , Lieut -Col James S 

Boynton, 1st Ga Battalion Sharp-shooteis, , 4th 

La Battalion, . Brigade loss k, 99 , w, 426 , m, 

80 = 605 Arhlleiy Martin’s Battery, 

LiDDEUL’S DIVISION, Brig -Gen St John R Liddell 

Liddell’s Bngade, Col Daniel C Govau 2d and 15th 
Ark , Lieut -Col R T Harvey , 6th and 13th Ark , Col 
L Featherstou (k), Lieut -Col JohnE Murray, 6th and 
7th Aik , Col D A Gillespie (w), Lieut -Col Peter 
Snyder, 8th Aik and 1st La , Lieut -Col George F 
Baueum (w), Maj A Watkins. Bngade loss k, 73 , w, 
502; m, 283=858 Walthall'S Bngade, Brig -Gen E C 
Walthall 24th Miss , Lieut -Col R P McKelvaine (w), 
Maj W C Staples (M'), Capt B F Toomer, Capt J D. 
Smith (w), 27th Miss, Col James A Campbell, 29th 
Miss , Col William F Brantly , 30th Miss , Col Junius 
I Scales (0), Lieut -Col Hugh A Re-ynolds (k), Maj J 
M. Johnson (w), 34th Miss, Maj W G Pegiam (w), 
Capt n J Bowen, Lieut -Col H A Reynolds (k) 
Brigade loss k, 61, w, 531, m, 1% = 788 Aitillery, 
Capt Charles Swett Ala Batteiy, Capt W H Fowler 
(w), Miss. Batteiy (Wairen Light Art’y), Lieut II 
Shannon Artillery loss included m loss of brigades 

LEFT WING, Lieut -Gen James Longstieet. 
HINDMAN’S DIVISION [Polk’s Coips], Maj -Gou T C 
Hindman (w). Brig -Gen J Patton Andeison Staff 
loss w, 1 

Anderson’s Bngade, Bug -Gen J Patton Anderson, 
Col J H Shaip 7th Miss , Col. W H Bishop , 9th Miss , 
Maj T H Lynam, 10th Miss., Lieut -Col, .Tamos Barr, 
41st Miss, Col W, F Tucker, 44lh Miss, Col J H Sharp, 
Lieut -Col R G. Kelsey, 9th Miss Batt Shaip-shootors, 
Maj W C Richards, Ala Battery, Capt J. Gainty 
Brigade loss . k, 80 ; w, 464 ; m, 24 = 508 JDeas’sBt igade, 
Brig -Gen Z O Deas 19th Ala , Col Samuel IC. Mc- 
Spaddon, 22d Ala, Lieut -Col .Tohu Weedou (k), Capt 
H T Toulinm, 26th Ala, Col George D .Tohnston, 
39th Ala , Col W Clark , 60th Ala , Col J. O. Coltait , 17th 
Ala Batt Sharp-shooters, Capt, jas F Nabm-s, Robert- 
son’s Battery, Lieut S 11 Dent Brigade loss Ic, 123, w, 
678 , m, 28= 729. Maniganlt’s Brigade, Bilg -Gen. A M. 
Manigaiilt 24tli Ala., Ool N N Davis , 28th Ala , Col. 
John C Reid , 34th Ala , Maj Jolm N Slaughter , 10th 
and 19th S C , Col James F. Pressley ; Ala. Battery 
(Waters’s), Lieut Charles W Watkins. Brigade loss, k, 
66; w, 426, m, 47 = 6.39 

BUCKNER’S CORPS, Maj -Gen Simon B. Enekuer 
STBWAET’s DIVISION, Maj -(Ten Alexander P Stewart, 
Staff loss , w, 1 , m, 1 = 2. 

Johnson's Brigade (attaehod to .Tolmson’s Provis- 
ional Division), Brig -Gen Bushrod R Johnson, 
Col. J S Fulton 17th Tenn , Lieut -Col, Watt W 
Floyd , 23d Tonn , Col R. H. Keelilo ; 26lh Tenn , IJout - 
Col E B Snowdon , 44th Tomi , Liout.-Col. J, Tj. Mc- 
Ewen, Jr. (w), Maj G M CTawfoid , Ga. Battery, Jjlout, 
W S Everett Brigade loss * k, 28, w, 271 , ni, 74 = 373. 
Brown’s Bngade, Brig -Gen Jolm 0 Brown (w), Col. 
Edmund C. Cook : 18th Tenn., Col J B Palmer (w), 
Tjicut.-Col W. R Butiler (w), Capt Gideon 11. Lowe; 
26tliTonn , Col. J M. lillaid (k), Maj B. M Saffollj 32d 
Tenn., Col Edmund C Cook, Cupt. 0. G. Tucker ; 46tli 
Tonn , Col. A Soarey, 23cl Tenn. Batt , Mnj, T "W. New- 
man (w), Capt W. P. Simpson. Brigade loss, k, 60; w, 
426, in, 4=480. Bale's Bngade, Brig.-Gen William B, 
Bate* 68tli Ala. Col, Bushrod Jones; 37th Ga,, Col A. 
F Rudlor (w), Lieut -Col. Joseph T. Smith; 4th Ga, 
Battalion Sharp-shooters, Maj T. D, Caswell (w), Capt 


Ooniposed of two companies from tlio ll-tli Tcmi , two flora tbo 12th and 47tl) Tenu. (consolklatod), and 
one from the 164th Senior Tonn, 
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B M Turner ('w), Lieut Joel Toweis; 16tli and 37tli 
Tenn , Col E C Tylei (w), Lieut -Col E D Prayser (w), 
Capt E M Tanliesley , 20tli Tenn , Col T B Sruitli 
(■W), Maj W M Shy Brigade loss Ic, 63, w, 630, m, 
11=604 Clayton's Brigade, 'Bug -GavL H D Clayton 
(w) 18th Ala , Col J T Holtzelaw (w), Lieut -Col E 
P Inge (m w), Maj P P Hunley, 36th Ala, Col L T 
Woodruff, 38th Ala , Lieut -Col A E LanMord Bii- 
gade loss k, 86 , w, 518 , m, 15 = 619 At tdlet y, Maj J W 
Eldiidge latArk Batteiy, Capt J T Humphreys, Ga 
Batteiy (Dawson’s), Lieut E W Anderson, Eufaula 
Art’y, Capt McD Oliver Artillery loss . k, 4 , w, 23 = 27 
PRESTON’S DIVISION, Brig -Gen William Pi eston 

Giacie's Brigade, Bug -Gen Archibald Gracie, Ji 
43d Ala , Col Y M Moody , 1st Ala Battalion, 4- Lieut - 
Col J H Holt (w), Capt G W Huguley, 2d Ala 
Battalion, 4- Lieut -Col Bolhng Hall, Ji (w), Capt W 
D Walden (w) , 3d Ala Battalion, 4- Maj Joseph W A 
Sanford , 4th Ala , 4 Mai J D McLennan , 63d Tenn , 
Lieut -Col A Fulkerson (w), Maj John A Aiken Bri- 
gade loss k, 90 , w, 576 , m, 2 = 668 Tnrjg’s Bt igade. 

Col Eobert 0 Trigg ist Fla Cay (dismounted), Col 
G T Maxwell , 0th Fla , Col. J J Finley , 7th Pla , Col 
E. Bullock , 64th Va , Lieut -Col John J Wade Brigade 
loss k, 46 , w, 231 , m, 4 = 281 Kelly's Brigade, Col J 
H Kelly 65th Ga , Col K H Moore , 6th Ky , Col n 
Hawkins, 68th N C , Col JohnB Palmer (w) , 63d Va, 
Maj J M French Brigade loss k, 66 , w, 241 , m, 
3 = 310 Artillery Battalion, Maj A Leyden Ga 
Battery, Capt A M Wolihin , Ga Battery, Capt T M 
Peeples, Va Batteiy, Capt W C Joffress, Ga Battery 
(Yoik’h) Aitillery loss w, 6 

RESERVE ARTiLLERi, M.ij S G Williams Baxter’s 
(Teuii ) Battery, Dni den’s (Miss) Battery, Kolb’s 
(Ala ) Batteiy , McCaut’s (Fla ) Batteiy Artillery loss 
k, 2 , w, 2 = 4 

JOilNSiON’S DIVISION, I Biig-Gi'ii Bushrod E Jolinsou 

Oregg's Brigade, Bug -Gen John Giegg (w), Col, C A 
Sugg 8d Tenn, Col C. H Walker, 10th Tenn, Col 

William Grace , 30th Tenn , , 41st Tenn., Lieut - 

Col James D. Tillman (w) , 60th Tenn , Col 0. A Sugg, 
Lieut -Col T W Beaumont (k), Maj. 0. W Eobortson 
(yr). Col 0 H Walker, Ist Tenn Battalion, Maj S n 
Colms (w), Maj C W Eobeitsou, 7tli Tox.i8, Col n 
B Gratibnry (w), Maj K M Vanzaudt , Mo Batteiy 
(Bledsoe’s), Lieut E L Wood. Brigade loss k, 109, 
w, 474, m, 18 = 601, McNair's Brigade, Brig -Gen E 
McNair (w), Col D Coleman 1st Ark Mounted Eiflcs, 
Col, Roboit W Haipev (in w) , 2d Ark Mounted Rifles, 
Col James A Williamson, 26tliArk, Lieut -Col Ell 
Ilufstedler (w), 4th and 3iat Ark and 4th Ark Battal- 
ion, Maj J A Eosa , Sltli N. 0 , Col D Coloinau , S C 
Battery, Capt J P Culpepoi Biigado loss k, 6i , iv, 
336, ni, 64 =461 

LONGSTREET’H CORPS, \ Maj -Gen John B Hood 
(wi staff loss w, 1, 

MiLAWS’s DIVISION, Brig -Gen Jo.sephB Kershaw, !M!<1 - 
Gen. Lafayette McLaws 

Kersliaio's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Joseph B Kershaw 
2dS C, Lieut -Col. F Gaillard; 3d 8.0, Ool, James D 
Nance; 7th S C , Lieut -Col Elbeit Bland (k), Maj John 
8 Hard (k), Capt E. J Goggans, 8th S C , Col John 
W Ileuagan, 16th S C, Liout,-Col Joseph F. Gist, 3d 
S C Battalion, Capt. J M. Townsend (k) Brigade loss 
k, 08 , w, 419 ; ra, 1 = 488 ^Yofford's Brigade, Biig - 

Gen W T Wolford 16th Ga , , 18th Ga, ; 

24th Ga , , 3d Ga Battalion Sharp-shooters, , 

Cobb’s (Ga ) Legion, , Phillips’s (Ga ) Legion, 

mmphreys’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen Benjamin G Hum- 

phroys 13th Miss , , I7th Miss,, , ISthMlss , 

■ — , 21st Miss , Brigade loss • k, 20 . w, 132 =162. 

Bryan's Brigade, Brig -Gen, Goode Bryan lOth Ga., 
, 60th Ga., ; 61st Ga., 68d Ga., 

4 Ililliaid’s Legion 

h Provisional, orahraolng .Tolmsoii’s and, part of the time, 
Eoboi'tson’s brigades, as well as Grogg’s and McNair’s. 
Sopt 19, attached to Longstreot’s corps nnflor Hood 

Organization taken from return of Lee’s army for Aug 
81, 1863 Pickett’s dlvialou was left in Virginia 


HOOD’S DIVISION, Maj -Gen John B Hood, Brig -Gen 
E McIverLaw 

Jenkins's Bt igade, j Bug -Gen Micah Jenkins , 1st 

S c , , 2d S C Rifles, , 5th S C , , 6th 

S C, , Hampton Legion, , Palmetto (S 0) 

Sharp-shooters, Law's Brigade, Bug -Gen E 

Mclver Law, Col James L Sheffield 4th Ala , , 

15th Ala , Col W C Oates, 44th Ala , , 47th Ala , 

, 48th Ala , Brigade loss k, 61 , w, 329 = 

390 Bobertson’s Brigade,^ Bug -Gen J B Eobeitson, 
Col Van. H Manning 3d Aik, Col Van H Manning, 
1st Texas, Capt E J Haidmg, 4th Texas, Col John P 
Bane (w), Capt E H Bassett (w) , 6th Texas, J C 
Rogers (w), Capt J S Cleveland (w), Capt T T Clay 
Biigade loss k, 78, w, 457, m, 35 = 670 Andenon's 
Brigade,"^ Brig-Geu Geoigo T Andcison 7th Ga, 

, 8th Ga , , 9th Ga , , 11th Ga , , 

59th Ga , Benning's Brigade, Bug -Gen Hemy L 

Benmng 2d Ga , Lieut -Col William 8 Shepheid (w) 
Maj W W Charlton, 15th Ga , Col D M Du Bose (w), 
Maj P J Shannon , 17th Ga , Lieut -Col Chailcs W 
Matthews (m w) ; 20 th Ga , Col J D Waddell Brigade 
loss k, 46, W, 436 , m, 6 =488 
CORPS ARTILLERY, ^ Col E Porter Alexander S C 
Battery (Pickhng’s) , Va Battery (Jordan’s) , La Bat- 
tery (Moody’s) , Va Battery (Parker’s) 5 Va Battery 
(Taylor’s) , Va Battery (Woolfolk’s) 

RESERVE ARTILLERY, ARMY OP TENNESSEE, 
Maj Pelix H Eoheitson* Barret’s (Mo) Batterj , Le 
Gaideur’s (La ) Battery, Havis’s (Ala ) Battery , Lums- 
den’R (Ala) Batteiy, Massonburg’s (Ga.) Battery Ar- 
tilleiy loss k, 2 , w, 6 = 8 
CAVALRY, Mnj -Gon Joseph Wheeler 
WRAUTON’s DIVISION, Bug -Gen. John A Whaitoii 

First Bt igade. Col. C C Crews 7th Ala , , 2d 

Ga , , 3d Ga , , 4th Ga , Col Isaae W Aveiy 

Second Bt igade. Col Thomas HaiTlsoii 3d 0onf<'d(>rale, 
Col W N Estes, ist Ky., Lieut -Col J W Giifllth; 4th 

Tenn , Col Paul P Anderson , 8th Texas, , 11th 

Texas, , Ga Battery (Wliit('’R) 

MARTiN’8 DIVISION, Brig -Geii. William T. Marlin. 

First Brigade, Col J T. Morgan ; Ist Ala , , Od 

Ala, Lilent -Col T II. Mauldin, 6lBt Ala., , 8th 

Coufodornte, Second Brigade, Col A. A Russell 

4th Ala , t , Ist Confederate, Col. W B. Wiuh^ , 

Ark Batteiy (Wiggins’s) Itoddey's Brigade, Brig -Gesa 
P D Roddey, 4th Ala., t Lieut -Col William A. John- 
son, 6th Ala , , 53d Ala , ; Tenn. Reg’t (For- 

rest’s) , Ga Battery (Newidl’s) Loss of Wheeler’s cav- 
alry (estimated), 876 kilh'd, wounded, and missing 
FORREST’S CORPS, Brig -Gen N B Forrest 
ARM.STRONG’s DIVISION, Brig.-Gi'Ji Frank 0 Armstrong. 

Atmstrotig'sBrtgade, Gal J T Wheeler • 3d Ai’k , , 

1st Tenn, , l8th Tenn. Battalion, Mii,1 Charles 

McDonald Fortesl’s Brigade, Col G G Dlhrell- 4th 
Teun , Col W S McLomoro ; 8tii Tenn , Capt. Hamilton 
McGinnis , 9th Tenn , Col. J B Billie, 10th Tenn., Col 
N N. Cox , 11th Tenn , Col D W Holman , Shaw’s But- 
t.iliou, Maj J Shaw j Tenn. Battery, Cap! A. L Hng- 
gliiH , Tenn Battery, Capt. John W Morton 
PEORAM’s DIVISION (ooiiipositlon of division uncertain). 
Brig -Gen. John Pegiam 

Davidson’s Bt igade. Brig -Gen H. B. Davidson • 1st 

Ga , , 6th Ga , Col John R Ilaat , 6th N 0., , 

Rucker’s Legion, , Tenn Battery (nuwald's). 

SeoU’s Brigade, Col J H S(!ot,t: 10th Confederates Co’’ 
C T Goode; Detachment of Morgan’s eommaiuLLieni - 

Col. R M Marlin, IstlA, , 2d Teun, ; 6th 

Tenn.,- , 12th Tenn Battalion, ! 10th Tenn, 

Battalion, Capt. J. Q, Arnold (w) , La Battery (seeiion), 

'. Brlga.de loa.s • k, 10 , w, 39 = 49 

Total Confederate loss’ killed, 2389 , wounded, 13,412 ; 
captured or missing, 2008=17,804, 

Longslroet’s report InrtlcatoH that these brigades did 
not aiTive In time to take part in tin* hnttle 

J Did not an Ivo In time to take part in the ()atllo 
4 . Servotl part of time in .Tohnsoii's Ptovisional Division 
t Two regiments of tho same desigiiallon Lieut -Col. 
Johnson commanded that in Eoddoy’s brigade 
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As to tbe strengtli of the Confederate army at CJuekar 
mauga, Major E C Dawes contributed to “The Century” 
magazine, for Apiil, 1888, the following note 

“An examination ot the original leturnsiutheWarDepait 
ment, which I have peisonally made, shows the follow mg re 
suit General Bragg’s letuni, 31st of August, 1863, shows 
under the heading ‘present toi duty,’ ofhcers and men, 
48,998 This i eturu does notinclude the divisions of General 
Bieckinridge or General Preston, tlie brigades of Geneials 
Giegg and McNair, oi the leenfoi cement brought by Geneial 
Lougstieet The stiength of eacli is accuiately given in 


Contedeiate ofliciaJ leturus The total Confedeiate force 
available loi battle at Chickamauga was as follows General 
Bragg’s aimy, 31sC of August, 1863, foi dutj’, 48,998, Long- 
stieet’s command (Hood’s and MoL.iws’s divisions), by le 
tiiin of Ainu of Northern Viigiiiia, 31st of August, 1803, 
toi duty, 11,716, Breckiniidge’s division, by his olhcial le 
poit m ‘Contedeiate Kepoits of Battles,’ foi dutj, 3769, 
Preston’s division, by liis ofliciU lepoit m ‘Contedeiate 
Reports of Battles,’ for duty, 4009, Brigades of Qiegg 
and MtNaii, by General Bushiod Johnson’s othcial repoit 
(So Hist &oe Papeis, Vol XIII ), toi duty, 2559,— total, 
71,651 ” 


THE LITTLE STEAMBOAT THAT OPENED THE '^CEACKER LINE’' 

BY WILLIAM G LE DUO, BREVET BEIGADIER-GENERAL AND ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTER, U S V. 


I N answer to the urgent demand of Bosecrans for 
reenforeements, the Eleventh Corps (Howard’s) 
and the Tweltth Corps (Slocum’s) were sent from 
the east to his assistance under command of G-en- 
eral Hooker Marching ordeis were received on 
the 22 d of September, and the movement was 
commenced from the east side of the Rappahan- 
nock on the 24:th ; at Alexandria the troops and 
artillery and officers’ horses were put on ears, and 
on the 27th started for Nashville On the 2d of 
October the advance reached Bridgeport, and on 
the 3d Hookei established headquarters at Steven- 
son, and Howard the headquarters of the Eleventh 
Corps at Biidgeport, ) then the limit of railroad 
tiavel, eight miles east of Stevenson, 

The short reach of 26 miles of railroad, or 28 
miles of road that ran nearly alongside the rail- 
road, was now all that was necessary for the se- 
curity of the important position at Chattanooga, 
But Rosecrans must first secure possession of the 
route, and then rebuild the long truss-bridge across 
the Tennessee River, and the ti’estle, one-quarter 
of a mile long and 113 feet high, at Whiteside, or 
Running Water, which would take longer than his 
stock of provisions and forage would last. 

To supply an army of 40,000 or 50,000 men, 
having several thousand animals, in Chattanooga, 
by wagons, over country roads 28 males long, m 
winter, would be a most difficult, but not an im- 
possible task Rosecrans determined to build some 
small, flat-bottomed steamers, that could navigate 
the river from Bridgeport, and transport supplies to 
Kelley’s Eerry or William’s Island (either within 
easy reach from Chattanooga), which would enable 
him to supply his army with comfort until the 
railroad could be repaired. The enemy held Look- 
out Moimtaiu, commanding both river and rail- 
road above William’s Island. This positiou was 
then deemed impregnable. The Confederates also 
had an outpost on Raccoon Mountain, commanding 
the river completely and also overlooking a road 
that skirted the river-bank on the north side for a 

) General Grant says [see p. 6891 • “ Hoolter Uad 
brougbt with him from the east a full supply of land 
transportation His animals bad not been subleotod 
to bard worlr on bad roads without forage, but wore in 
good condition ” 

Tbia should have been tbo fact, but unfortunately was 
not. Hoober’s command, when ordered west, badland 
transportation of tbe most efficient description, more 
than 6000 mules aud borsos, seasoned to army work in 
marobes made through Virginia clay and quicksand, 


short distance, thus making the long detom’ over 
Waldi’on’s Ridge necessary to communication be- 
tween Stevenson, Bridgeport, and Chattanooga. 
The river, where it passes through the Raccoon 
Range, is very rapid aud nairow, the place is 
known as the Suck, and in navigating up stream 
the aid of windlass aud shore-lines is necessary 
Kelley’s Landing, below the Suck, is the debouch- 
ment ot a low pass through Raccoon Mountain, 
from Lookout Valley, and is within eight or ten 
miles of Chattanooga. 

At Bridgeport I found Captain Edwards, As- 
sistant Quartermaster, from Detroit, preparing to 
build a steamboat to navigate the river, by mount- 
ing an engine, boiler, and sterii-wlieel on a llat- 
bottomed scow, to be used in carrying and towmg 
up supplies until the completion of the railroad 

I quote from my Diary • 

Ocit. 6, 1863 — General Hooker was over yes- 
terday . and examined the little scow. He 
appreciated the probablo importance of the boat, 
and ordered me to take it in hand personally 
and see that work was crowded on it as fast as 
possible We also looked over the grade 

of the Jasper Branch Railroad, which is above 
high-water mark, and must bo used if supplies are 
sent on the north side of the river. He directed 
me to send him a report iii wilting, aud a copy 
for General Itoseerans, of my observations and 
suggestions, aud to go ahead and do what I could 
without waiting for written orders. I turned my 
attention to the boat Captain Edward, s has em- 
ployed a ship-buildor from Lake Erie — Turner, an 
excellent meehaiiie, who has built lake vessels 
and steamers, but who is not so familiar with the 
construction of flat-bottomed, light-draught river 
steamers. He has a number of ship and other ear- 
peutens engaged, with some dei, ailed men from our 
own troops, making an efficient force. Mon who can 
be serviceable as rough carpenters are abundant , 
not so with calkers, who will soon be needed, I 
hope. The frame of the boat is sot on blocks, and is 

from Predoi'ickalnirg to Gettysburg and back to the 
Rappahannock; but against protest they ■wevo ordered 
to bo turned into the corrals at Alexandria and Wash- 
Inglon These choice and (ifllcJent trains, that could bo 
reliod on to do effectivi’i work day and night, were Bins 
broken up, and the want of them was soon after most 
seriously felt on the Tonnossco Hooker’s i.roops wio’e 
supplied from the corral at Nashville with all soi’ls of 
animals, young and old, broken and unbroken Many 
died on the road before reaching Baidgopox’t.— W. G. L. 
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THE " CHATTANOOGA ’’ UNLOADING AT KULLEY’S LANDING, NOVEMBER, 18C3. EROSl A WAR-TUIE I’lIOTOGRADH. 


only five or six feet above the present water of tlie 
river. This mountain streammustbe subjecttosud- 
clen floods, wliieh may rdalie trouble with the boat. 

Oct 16. — ... I found Turner, the master 
meehanio, in trouble with the hull of the little 
boat. The planking was nearly all on, and he was 
getting ready to calk and pitch her bottom when 
I went to Stevenson. The water had risen so rap- 
idly that it was within sixteen or eighteen inches 
of her bottom planks when I returned, and Turner 
was loading her decks with iiig-iron that the reb- 
els had left near the bridge-head. He thought he 
would thus keep the hull down on the blocking, 
and after the waters went down would then go 
on and finish. 

“But,” I said, ‘‘Turner, if the planking gets wet, 
you cannot calls: and isitch until it dries.” “ That’s 
We ; and it would take two weeks, and may be four, 
to dry her after she was submerged, and who knows 
how high it may rise and when it will abate?” 
“ Then, Turner, what’s the use of weighing it down 
with pig-iron. Bosecrans’s army depends on this 
little boat ; he must have supplies before two 
weeks, or quit Chattanooga. Can’tyou cross-timber 
your blocks, and raise the hull faster than the water 
rises ? ” “ No ,• I’ve thought of that, and believe it 
would be useless to try it. Captain Edwards and I 
concluded the only thing we could do was to weigh 
it down with pig-iron, and try to hold it, but if the 
water rises very high it will be swept away, pig- 
iron and all ! ” . . . I went rapidly over to Edwards’s 
tent . . . and found him in his bunk, overcome by 
constant work, anxiety, and despair. . . . In an- 
swer to my question if nothing better could be done 
than weigh the hull down with pig-iron he said, 
“No ; I’ve done all I can. I don’t know what the 


water wants to I’ise for hero. It never rose this way 
where I was brought up, and they’re expecting this 
boat to be done inside of two weeks, or they vtfill 
have to fan back!” I turned from his tent, and 
stood perplexed, staring vacantly toward the pon- 
toon-bridge. I saw a number of extra pontoons 
tied to the shore— flat-bottomed boats, 10 to 12 
feetwide and 30 feet long, the sides 1 8 inches high. 
I counted them, and then started double-quick for 
the boat-yard, liallooing to Turner, “ Throw off that 
iron, quick! Detail mo throe carpenters : one to 
borewithatwo-and-a-half or three-inch auger, and 
two to make plugs to fill the holes. Send some 
laborers into all the camps to bring every bucket, 
and find some careful men who are not afraid to go 
under the boat and knock out blocks as fast as I 
bring them down a pontoon.” 

Turner, who had been standing silent and 
amazed at my excitement and rapid orders, ex- 
claimed, with a sudden burst of conviction, 
“That’s it! That’s it! That’ll do! HuiTahl We’ll 
save her yet. Come here with me under the boat, 
and help knock out a row of blocks.” And he 
jumped into the water up to his arm-pits, leaving 
me to execute my own orders. The pontoons were 
dropped down the river, the holes were bored in the 
end allowing them partly to fill, and they were then 
pulled under the boat as fast as the blocks were 
out. The holes were then plugged, and the water 
was dipped until they began to lift up on the bot- 
tom of the hull, and when all wore under that 
were necessary, then rapid work was resumed with 
the buckets, till by 2 o’clock in the morning she 
was safely riding on the top of the rising waters. 
They are now calking and pitching her as rapidly 
as possible, and fixing beams for wheel and en- 
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'gines , as many men are at work as can get around 
on ker to do anytkiug. 

Aftei noon, IGtIi — General Howard rode out with 
me to examine the bridge work on Jasper road, 
let out to some citizens living inside our lines 
They are dull to comprehend, slow to execute, and 
need constant direction and supervision Showed 
General Howard the unfinished railroad grade to 
Jasper, and my estimate of the time in which it 
can be made passable for cars if we can get the 
u’on, and if not, of the time in which we can use 
it foi wagons 

On October 19th, under General Roseerans’s or- 
ders to General Hooker, I was charged with the 
work on this road. 

20iJi. — Commenced work on the Jasper branch. 

22d — General Grant and Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral Meigs arrived on their way to the front with 
Hooker and staff. I accompanied them as far as 
Jaspei During the ride I gave Grant what in- 
formation I had of the country, the streams, roads, 
the work being done and reqiured to be done on 
the Jasper branch, also on the steamboat. He 
saw the impossibility of supplying by the dirt 
road, and approved the building of the Jaspei 
branch, and extending it if practicable to Kelley’s ; 
also appreciated the importance of the little steam- 
boat, which will be ready for launching to-morrow 
or Saturday General Meigs approved of the 
Jasper branch scheme and gave me a message 
ordering the iron forwarded at once, 

^23d — Steamboat ready to launch to-morrow 
Railroad work progi’essing 

24f7i — Steamer launched safely 

2677?.— Work on boat progressing favorably , as 
many men are at work on her as can be employed 

Extract from a letter dated Nov. 1st, 1803 • 

I had lU'ged forward the construction of the little 
steamer day and night, and started her with only 
a skeleton of a pilot-house, without waitmg for a 
boiler-deek, which was put on afterward as she 
was heing loaded. Her eahin is now hemg covered 
with canvas. On the 29tli she made her first trip, 
with two hargcs, 34,000 rations, to Rankin’s 
Ferry, and returned. I loaded two more harges dur- 
ing the night, and started at 4 o’clock A m on the 
30th for Kelley’s Ferry, forty-five miles distant by 
river. The day was very stormy, with unfavorable 
head- winds We made slow progress against the 
wind and the rapid current of this tortuous moun- 
tain stream. A hog-eham broke, and we floated 
down the stream while repairing it with help of 
block and tackle, I ordered the engineer to give 
only steam enough to overcome the current and 
keep crawling up, fearful of breaking some steam- 
pipe connection, or of starting a leak in the limber 
half-braced boat Had another break, and again 
floated helplessly down while repairing ; straight- 
ened up once more, and moved on again — barely 
moved up m some places where the current was 
unusually strong j and so we kept on, trembling 
and hoping, under the responsibility of landing 
safely tins important cargo of rations Night fell 
upon us — the darkest night possible — with a driv- 
ing ram, in winch, like a bhnd person, the little 
boat was feeling her way up an unknown nver. 


Captain Edwards brought, as captain, a man named 
Davis, from Detroit, who used to he a mate on a 
Lake Erie vessel , but, as he was ignorant of river 
boats or navigation, could not steer, and knew 
nothing of wheel-honse bells or signals, I could not 
trust him on this important first trip The only 
soldier I could find who claimed any knowledge of 
the business of a river pilot was a man named 
Williams, who had steered on a steam-ferry run- 
ning between Cinemnati and Covington Him I 
put into the wheel-house, and as I had once owned 
a fourth interest in a steamboat, and fooled away 
considerable money and time with her, I had learned 
enough of the wheel to know which way to turn it, 
and of the hell-pulls to signal Stop, Back, and Go 
ahead I went with Williams into the wheel-house, 
and put Dams on the hows, to keep a lookout As 
the night grew dark, and finally black, Davis de- 
clared he could see nothing, and came hack wring- 
ing his hands and saying we would ‘‘siufely he 
wrecked if we did not land and tie up.” 

“There’s a light ahead now, Davis, on tlie north 
shore ’ 

“Yes, and another on the south, I think ” 

“One or both must be rebels’ eamp-fiies ” 

We tried to keep the middle of the rivei, which 
IS less than musket-shot across in any part After 
a long struggle against wind and tide we got 
abreast of the first camp-fire, and saw the sentry 
pacmg back and forwaid betoie it, and hailed 
“Halloo* there. What troops are those 1” 
Baekcame the answer in unmistakable Southern 
patois “Ninth Tennessee. Run youi old tea- 
kittle ashore here, and give ns some hot whisky ” 
The answer was not eomtorting I knew of no 
Tennessee regiment in the Union service except 
one, or part of one, commanded by Colonel Stokes, 
and where that was I did not know. So we put 
the boat over to the other .shore a.s fast as possible, 
and to gain time I called out . 

“ Who’s in command ? ” 

“Old Stokes, you bet ” 

“Never mind, Williams, keep her in the middle. 
Wo’ie all right — How far to Kelley’s Ferry ? ” 

“ Rite over thar whar yon .see that fire. They ’re 
sittra’ up for ye, I reckon.” 

“Steady, Williams Keep around the bond and 
steer for the light ” 

And in duo time wo tied the steamboat and 
barges safely to shore, with 40,000 rations and 
39,000 pounds of forage, within five nn]o.s of. 
General Hookox'’s men, who had half a breakfast 
ration left in haversaeks ; and within eight or ten 
miles of Chattanooga, wheixi four cakes of liard bread 
and a quarter pound of pork rnado a throe days’ 
ration In Chattanooga there were but four boxes 
of hard bread left in the oommissary warehouses 
on the morning of the 30th [October]. About mid- 
night I started an orderly to report- to General 
Hooker the safe arrival of the rations. The or- 
derly returned about sunrise, and reported that 
the news went through the camps faster than his 
horse, and the soldiers were jubilant, and cheering 
“ The Cracker line open . Full ratious, boys ! Three 
cheers for the Cracker line,” as if we had won an- 
other victory j and we had. 
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AFTEEr the fall of Viekshiirg I urged strongly upon the Government the 
propriety of a movement against Mobile. General Eoseerans had 
been at Murfreesboro’, Tennessee, with a large and well-equipped army from 
early in the year 1863, with Bragg confronting him with a force quite equal 
to his own at first, considering that it was on the defensive. But after the 
investment of Vicksburg, Bragg’s army was largely depleted to strengthen 
Johnston, in Mississippi, who was being reenforced to raise the siege. I 
frequently wrote to General Halleck suggesting that Eosecrans should move 
against Bragg. By so doing he would either detain the latter’s troops where 
they were, or lay Chattanooga open to capture. General Halleck strongly 
approved the suggestion, and finally wrote me that he had repeatedly ordered 
Eosecrans to advance, but that the latter had constantly failed to comply 
with the order, ^ and at last, after having held a council of war, replied, in 
efiect, that it was a military maxim ‘‘ not to fight two decisive battles at the 
same time.” If true, the maxim was not applicable in this case. It would be 
bad to be defeated in two decisive battles fought the same day, but it would 
not be bad to win them. I, however, was fighting no battle, and the siege of 
Vicksburg had drawn from Eosecrans’s front so many of the enemy that his 
chances of victory were much greater than they would be if he waited until 
the siege was over, when these troops could be returned. Eosecrans was 
ordered to move against the army that was detaching troops to raise the 
siege. Finally, on the 24th of June, he did move, but ten days afterward 
Vicksburg surrendered, and the troops sent from Bragg were free to return. | 
It was at this time that I recommended to the general-in-ohicf the movement 
against Mobile. I knew the peril the Army of the Cumberland was in, being 
depleted continually not only by ordinary casualties, but also by having to 
detach troops to hold its constantly extending line over which to draw sup- 
plies, while the enemy in front was as constantly being strengthened. Mobile 
was important to the enemy, and, in the absence of a threatening force, was 
guarded by little else than artillery. If threatened by land and from the 


J “ Personal Memoirs of XT. S. Grant.” Copyright, 
1886, hy XT S Grant All rights reserved. 

35. In an article in “ The Century” magazine for 
May, 1887, General Eosecrans says. 

“ Since our forces in reai of Vlolishurg ■would he en- 
dangeied hy General Joseph E. Johnston, if he should 
have enough troops, we must not drive Bragg out of 
middle Tennessee until it shall ho too late for Ms com- 
mand to roiinforoe Johnston’s. Biagg’s army Is now, 
appaiontly, holding this army In ohoclc It is the most 
impoitant service he can render to his cause. The Con- 
federate anthorities know it They will not order, nor 
will Bragg venture to send away any suhstantial dotaoh- 
ments The nows that Vlokshurg could not hold out 
over two oi three weeks having reached ns, we began 
our movements to dislodge Bragg from his Intrenched 
camp on the 24th of June, 1863. It rained for seventeen 


oonsecutivo days The roads wore so had that it i cicinii ed 
four days for Cilttondon’s troops to march seventeen 
miles Yet, on the 4th of July, wo had possession of l)oth 
the enemy’s intrenched camps, and hy the 7th, Bragg’s 
army was in full retreat over the Cninliorland Mountnlus 
into Scq.uatohle valley, whence ho proceeded to Chatta- 
nooga, leaving us in full poRSORsion of middle Tonnessoo 
and of the damaged Nashville and Chattanooga railway, 
with my headquarters at Winchester, lif by miles from our 
starting-point, Murfi-ecshoro’. This inovomont was ac- 
complished In fifteen days, and with a loss of only 586 
killed and wounded ” Editors 

I Late in August tlie diviaio-ns of Breckinnclge 
and W. H T. Walker were transferred from Mis- 
sissippi to Bragg’s army, and tlie brigades of Gregg 
and McNair followed early in September. These 
troops were engaged at Cbiokamanga. — Editors. 
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water at tlie same time, tlie prize would fall easily, or troops would liave to 
be sent to its defense. Those troops would necessarily come from Bragg. 

My judgment was overruled, however, and the troops under my command 
were dissipated over other parts of the country where it was thought they 
could render the most service. Fom’ thousand were sent to Banks, at New 
Orleans ; five thousand to Schofield, to use against Price, in Arkansas ; the 
Ninth Corps back to Kentucky ; and finally, in August, the whole of the 
Thirteenth Corps to Banks. I also sent Eansom’s brigade to Natchez, to 
occupy that point, and to relieve Banks from guarding any part of the 
river above what he had guarded before the fall of Port Hudson. Eansom 
captured a large amount of ammunition and about five thousand beef cattle 
that were crossing the river going east for the rebel armies. At this time the 
country was full of deserters from Pemberton’s army, and it was reported that 
many had also left Johnston. These avowed they would never go back to 
fight against us again. Many whose homes were west of the river went there, 
and others went North to remain until they could return with security. 

Soon it was discovered in Washington that Eosecrans was in trouble and 
required assistance. The emergency was now too immediate to allow us to 
give this assistance by making an attack in the rear of Bragg upon Mobile. 
It was, therefore, necessary to reenforce directly, and troops were sent from 
every available point. On the IStli of September Halleck telegraphed me to 
send all available forces to Memphis, and thence east along the Memphis and 
Charleston railroad to cooperate with Eosecrans. This instruction was 
repeated two days later, but I did not get even the first until the 23d of the 
month. As fast as transports could be provided all the troops except a por- 
tion of the Seventeenth Corps were forwarded under Sherman, whose services 
up to this time demonstrated his superior fitness for a separate command, i I 
also moved McPherson, with most of the troops still about Vicksburg, east- 
ward, to compel the enemy to keep back a force to meet him. Meanwhile 
Eosecrans had very skillfully manoeuvred Bragg south of the Tennessee Eiver, 
and through and beyond Chattanooga. If he had stopped and intrenched, 
and made himself strong there, all would have been right, and the mistake 
of not moving earlier partially compensated. But he pushed on, with his 
forces very much scattered, until Bragg’s troops from Mississippi began 
to join him.'X Then Bragg took the initiative. Eosecrans had to fall back 
in turn, and was able to got his army together at Oliickamauga, some mih'.s 
south-east of Chattanooga, before the main battle was brought on. The 


I In Ills ‘'Personal MeinoiXvS” (0 L.Welsster & 
Co.) General Grant says . 

“Soon alter nogotlatJons were opened wtli General 
Peiuluerton loi tlie surrender of tlie ciij , I notified Slier- 
maii, 'wliose troops extendod from Haynes’s Bluff on tlie 
left to the crossing of the Viohshiirg and Jaclrson road 
OTcr the Bisj Blade on the light, and directed h im to 
hold his command in readiness to advance and drive 
the enemy from the State as soon as Vichshnrg surren- 
dered Johnston heard of the suxi'ondor of 

Viohshurg almost as soon as it occurred, and Ininiodl- 
ately fell hach on Jaohson On the 8th of July Sherman 
was 'Within ten miles of Jaohson, and on the llth was 


(•lose up to the dofeusos of the city and shellliij? tlio 
town The slepfo ■was kejit up until tlie m<)rniiij 2 : of tlio 
17tli, when it ■was found that tlio enemy iiad ovaeiiaiod 
dminff the niglit. The weather was very hot, the roads 
dusty, and the water had. Jolinstoii destroyod the roads 
as ho passed, and had so niueli the start timt pursuit 
was nseleas, hut aiioniian sent one division, Hteole’a, 
to Brandon, fonrtooii iniloa cast of Jackson . . . Sher- 
man was ordered hack to Viekslmrff, and Ills troops took 
much the same position they had ocenpii'd hefore — from 
the Biff Black to iraynes’s Bluff “ EbitOES. 

^ Bragg was also rofenforeed by Longstreet, from 
th.e Army of Nortliern Virginia. — E ditoes. 
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battle was fougbt on the 19th and 20th of September, and Eosecrans was 
badly defeated, with a heavy loss in artillery, and some sixteen thousand 
men killed, wounded, and captured. The corps under Ma 3 or-General George 
H. Thomas stood its ground, while Eosecrans, with Crittenden and McCook, 
retm-ned to Chattanooga. Thomas returned also, but later, and with his 
troops in good order. Bragg followed and took possession of Missionary 
Eidge, overlooking Chattanooga. He also occupied Lookout Mountain, west 
of the town, which Eosecrans had abandoned, and with it his control of the 
river and river road as far back as Bridgeport. The National troops were 
now strongly intrenched in Chattanooga Valley, with the Tennessee Eiver 
behind them, the enemy occupying commanding heights to the east and 
west, with a strong line across the valley, from mountain to mountain, and 
Chattanooga Greek for a large part of the way in front of their line. 

On the 29th of September Halleck telegraphed me the above results, and 
directed all the forces that could be spared from my department to be sent to 
Eosecrans, suggesting that a good commander like Sherman or McPherson 
should go with the troops; also that I should go in person to Nashville to 
superintend the movement. Long before this dispatch was i-eceived Sherman 
was already on his way, and McPherson also was moving east with most of the 
garrison of Vicksburg. I at once sent a stalf-offieer to Cairo, to communi- 
cate, in my name, directly with the Government, and to forward me any and 
all important dispatches without the delays that had attended the ti’ansmis- 
sion of previous ones. On the 3d of October a dispatch was received at Cairo 
ordering me to move with my staff and headquarters to that city, and report 
from there my arrival. This dispatch reached me on the 1 0th. I left Vicksburg 
the same day, reached Columbus en route for Cairo on the 16th, and reported 
my arrival at once. The reply to my telegram from Cairo, announcing my 
arrival at that point, came on the morning of the 17th, directing mo to j)ro- 
ceed immediately to the Galt House, Louisville, Kentucky, where I would 
meet an officer of the War Department with my instructions. I left Cairo 
within an hour after the receipt of this dispatch, going by rail by the way of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Just as the train I was on was starting out of the 
depot at Indianapolis, a messenger came rmining up to stop it, saying the 
Secretary of War was coming into the station and wanted to see mo. I 
had never met Mr. Stanton up to that time, though wo had held frequent 
conversations over the wires, the year before, when I was in Tennessee. 
Occasionally, at night, he would order the wires between the War Depart- 
ment and my headquarters to be connected, and we would hold a conversa- 
tion for an hour or two. On this occasion the secretary was accompanied by 
Governor Brough, of Ohio, whom I had never met, though ho and my father 
had been old acquaintances. Mr. Stanton dismissed the special train that 
had brought him to Indianapolis and accompanied me to Louisville. 

Up to this time no hint had been given me of what was wanted after I left 
Vicksburg, except the suggestion in one of Halleck’s dispatches that I had 
better go to Nashville and superintend the operation of the troops sent to 
relieve Eosecrans. Soon after we had started, the secretary handed me two 
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THE AUMT OIT THE OtIMBEREAND IN BllONT OR CHATTANOOGA. FROM A LITHOGRAPH. 


ThG picture sliows tlie intreuchtaents occupied toy guns of ttoe First Otoio Battery toeing in ttoe inclosures, 
tliree divisions of Tliomas’s corps. In the foreground Fort Negley is at the end of the line of works seen in 
is seen Fort Grose, manned on the left of the picture the mlddle-gi’ound, Lookout Mountain toeing in the 
toy the 24th Ohio and on the right toy the 86th Indiana, distance.— Editors. 

orders, saying that I might take my choice of them. The two were identical 
in all hnt one particular. Both created the Military Division of the Missis- 
sippi, giving me the command, composed of the Departments of the Ohio, the 
Cumberland, and the Tennessee, and all the territory from the Alleghanies to 
the Mississippi Eiver, north of Banks’s command in the south-west. One 
order left the depai'tment commanders as they were, while the other relieved 
Rosecrans and assigned Thomas to his place. I accepted the latter. We 
reached Louisville after night, and, if I remember rightly, in a cold, drizzling 
rain. The Secretary of War told me afterward that he caught a cold on that 
occasion from which he never expected to recover. 

A day was spent, in Louisville, the secretary giving me the military news 
at the capital, and talking about the disappointment at the results of some of 
the campaigns. By the evening of the day after our arrival all matters of 
discussion seemed exhausted, and I left the hotel to spend the evening away, 
both Mrs. G-rant (who was with me) and myself having relations living in 
Louisville. In the course of the evening Mr. Stanton received a dispatch 
from Mr. 0. A. Dana [an officer of the War Department], then in Chatta- 
nooga, informing him that unless prevented Eosecrans would retreat, and 
advising peremptory orders against his doing so. A retreat at that time 
would have been a terrible disaster. It would not only have been the loss 
of a most important strategic position to us, but it would have been attended 
with the loss of all the artillery still left with the Army of the Cumberland, 
and the annihilation of that army itself, either by capture or demoralization. 

All supplies for Eosecrans had to be brought from Nashville. The railroad 
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between tins base and tbe army was m possession of the Grovernment up to 
Bridgeport, tbe point at wbieb tbe road crosses to tbe south side of tbe 
Tennessee Eiver ; but Bragg, bolding Lookout and Eaccoon mountains west 
of Chattanooga, commanded tbe railroad, tbe river, and tbe shortest and best 
wagon roads both south and north of tbe Tennessee, between Chattanooga 
and Bridgeport. Tbe distance between these two places is but twenty-six 
miles by rail ; but owing to this position of Bragg all supplies for Eosecrans 
bad to be hauled by a circuitous route, north of tbe river, and over a moun- 
tainous country, increasing tbe distance to over sixty miles. This country 
afforded but little food for bis animals, nearly ten thousand of which bad 
already starved, and none were left to draw a single piece of artillery or even 
tbe ambulances to convey tbe sick. Tbe men had been on half rations of 
bard bread for a considerable time, with but few other supplies, except beef 
di iven from Nashville across tbe country. Tbe region along tbe road became 
so exhausted of food for tbe cattle that by tbe time they reached Chattanooga 
they were much in the condition of tbe few animals left alive there, “ on the 
lift.” Indeed, tbe beef was so poor that tbe soldiers were in tbe habit of say- 
ing, with a faint facetiousness, that they were living on half rations of bard 
bread and “ beef dried on tbe hoof.” Nothing could be transported but food, 
and tbe troops were without sufficient shoes or other clothing suitable for tbe 
advancing season. Wliat they bad was well worn. Tbe fuel within tbe 
Federal lines was exhausted, even to the stumps of trees. There were no 
teams to draw it from tbe opposite bank, where it was abundant. The only 
means for supplying fuel, for some time before my arrival, had been to cut 
trees from the north bank of the river, at a considerable distance up the 
stream, form rafts of it, and float it down with the current, effecting a land- 
ing on the south side, within our lines, by the use of paddles or polos. It 
would then be earned on the shoulders of the men to their camps. If a re- 
treat had occurred at this time it is not probable that any of the army would 
have 1 ‘oached the railroad as an organized body, if followed by the enemy. 

On the receipt of Mr. Dana’s dispatch Mr. Stanton sent for me. Finding 
that I was out, he became nervous and excited, inquiring of every person he 
met, including guests of the house, whether they knew where I was, and bid- 
ding them find me and send me to him at once. About 11 o’clock I returned 
to the hotel, and on my way, when near the house, every person met was a 
messenger from the secretary, apparently partaking of his impatience to see 
me. I hastened to the room of the secretary and found him pacing the floor 
rapidly, in a di’essing-gown. Saying that the retreat must be prevented, he 
showed me the dispatch. I immediately wrote an order assuming command 
of the Military Division of the Mississippi, and telegraphed it to G-onoral 
Eosecrans. I then telegraphed to him the order from Washington assigning 
Thomas to the command of the Army of the Cumberland ; and to Thomas 
that he must bold Chattanooga at all hazards, informing him at the same 
time that I would be at the front as soon as possible. A prompt reply was 
received from Thomas, saying, “ We will hold the town till we starve.” I 
appreciated the force of this dispatch later when I witnessed the condition of 
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affairs wlticli prompted it. It looked, indeed, as if knt two courses were open : 
one to starve, the other to surrender or be captured. 

On the morning of the 20th of October I started by train with my staff, 
and proceeded as far as Nashville. At that time it was not prudent to travel 
beyond that point by night, so I remained in Nashville until the next morning. 
Here I met for the first time Andrew Johnson, Military Q-overnor of Tennes- 
see. He delivered a speech of welcome. His composure showed that it was 
by no means his maiden effort. It was long, and I was in torture while he was 
delivering it, fearing something would be expected from me in response, I 
was relieved, however, the people assembled having apparently heard enough. 
At all events they commenced a general hand-shaking, which, although trying 
where there is so much of it, was a great relief to me in this emergency. 

From Nashville I telegraphed to Bmmside, who was then at Knoxville, ☆ that 
important points in his department ought to be fortified, so that they could be 
held with the least number of men ; to Porter at Cairo, that Sherman’s advance 
had passed Eastport, Miss, [see p. 691], and that rations were probably on their 
way from St. Louis by boat for supplying his army, and requesting him to send 
a gun-boat to convoy them ; and to Thomas, suggesting that large parties 
should be put at work on the wagon road then m use back to Bridgeport. 

On the morning of the 21st we took the train for the front, reaching Stev- 
enson, Alabama, after dark. Eosecrans was there on Ins way north. He 
came into my car, and we held a brief interview in which he described very 
clearly the situation at Chattanooga, and made some excellent suggestions as 
to what should be done. My only wonder was that he had not earned them 
out. We then proceeded to Bridgeport, where we stopped for the night. 
From here we took horses and made our way by Jasper and over Waldron’s 
Eidge to Chattanooga. There had been much rain and the roads were almost 
impassable from mud knee-deep in places, and from washouts on the moun- 
tain-sides. I had been on crutches since the time of my fall in Now Orleans, J 
and had to be carried over places where it was not safe to cross on horseback. 
The roads were strewn with the debris of broken wagons and the carcasses of 
thousands of starved mules and horses. At Jasper, some ten or twelve miles 
from Bridgeport, there was a halt. Howard had his headquarters there. From 
this point I telegraphed Burnside to make every effort to secure 500 rounds 
of ammunition for his artillery and small-arms. We stopped for the night at 
a little hamlet some ten or twelve miles farther on. The next day W (3 reached 
Chattanooga, a little before dark. I went directly to Thomas’s headquarters, 
and remained there a few days until I could establish my own. 

During the evening most of the general officers called in to pay their 
respects and to talk about the condition of affairs. They pointed out on the 
maps the line marked with a red or blue pencil which Eosecrans had (con- 
templated falling back upon. If any of them had approved the move, they 

(S-eneral Burnside assumed command of the to confer with Banks about eodporating in move- 
Department of the Ohio, succeeding Oeneral H G. ments that had heon ordered west of the Missis- 
Wright, on the 25th of March, 1863. — Editors. sippi. During the visit his horse fell, severely 

i In August General Grant went to New Orleans injuring him.— Editors. 
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did not say so to me. I found G-eneral W. F. Smith occupying the position 
of chief engineer of the Array of the Cumberland. I had known Smith as a 
cadet at West Point, but had no recollection of having met him after my 
graduation, in 1843, up to this time. He explained the situation of the two 
armies and the topography of the country so plainly that I could see it with- 
out an inspection. I found that he had established a saw-mill on the banks 
of the river, by utilizing an old engine found in the neighborhood; and by 
rafting logs from the north side of the river above had got out the lumber 
and completed pontoons and roadway plank for a second bridge, one flying- 
bridge being there already. He was also rapidly getting out the materials 
for constructing the boats for a third bridge. In addition to this he had far 
under way a steamer for plying between Chattanooga and Bridgeport when- 
ever he might get possession of the river. This boat consisted of a scow made 
of the plank sawed out at the mill, housed in, with a stern-wheel attached 
which was propelled by a second engine taken from some shop or factory. 

I telegraphed to Washington this night, notifying Halleck of my arrival, 
and asking to have Sherman assigned to the command of the Army of the 
Tennessee, headquarters in the field. The request was at once complied with. 

The next day, the 24th, I started out to make a personal inspection, taking 
Thomas and Smith with me, besides most of the members of my personal 
staff. We crossed to the north side of the river, and, moving to the north of 
detached spurs of hills, reached the Tennessee, at Brown’s Perry, some three 
miles below Lookout Mountain, unobserved by the enemy. Here we left our 
horses back from the river and approached the water on foot. There was a 
picket station of the enemy, on the opposite side, of about twenty men, in 
full view, and we were within easy range. They did not fire upon us nor 
seem to be disturbed by our presence. They must have seen that we were 
all commissioned officers. But, I suppose, they looked upon the garrison of 
Chattanooga as prisoners of war, feeding or starving themselves, and thought 
it would be inhuman to kill any of them except in self-defense. That niglit I 
issued orders for opening the route to Bridgeport — a “ cracker line,” as the 
soldiers appropriately termed it. [Sec p. 676.] They had been so long on short 
rations that my first thought was the establishment of a line over which food 
might reach them. 

Chattanooga is on the south bank of the Tennessee, where that river runs 
nearly due west. It is at the northern end of a valley five or six miles m 
width through which runs Chattanooga Creek. To the oast of the valley 
is Missionary Ridge, rising from five to eight hundred feet above the creek, 
and terminating somewhat abruptly a half-mile or more before reaching the 
Tennessee. On the west of the valley is Lookout Mountain, 2200 feet above 
tide-water. Just below the town, the Tennessee makes a turn to the south 
and runs to the base of Lookout Mountain, leaving no level ground between 
the mountain and river. The Memphis and Charleston railroad passes this 
point, where the mountain stands nearly perpendicular. East of Missionary 
Ridge flows the South Chickamauga River ; west of Lookout Mountain is 
Lookout Creek ; and west of that, the Raccoon Mountain. Lookout Mountain 




at its nortliern end rises almost perpendicularly for some distance, then 
breaks off in a gentle slope of enltivated fields to near the summit, where it 
ends in a palisade thirty or more feet in height. On the gently sloping 
ground, between the upper and lower palisades, there is a single farm-house, 
which is reached by a wagon road from the Talley to the east. 

The intrenched line of the enemy commenced on the north end of Mission- 
ary Ridge and extended along the crest for some distance south, thence 
across Chattanooga Valley to Lookout Mountain. Lookout Mountain was 
also fortified and held by the enemy, who also kept troops in Lookout Valley 
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and on Eaccoon Mountain, with pickets extending down the river so as 
to command the road on the north bank and render it useless to us. In 
addition to this there was an intrenched line in Chattanooga Yalley extend- 
ing from the river east of the town to Lookout Mountain, to make the invest- 
ment complete. Besides the fortifications on Missionary Eidge there was a 
line at the base of the hill, with occasional spm’s of rifle-pits half-way up the 
front. The enemy’s pickets extended out into the valley toward the town, 
so far that the pickets of the two armies could converse. At one point they 
were separated only by the narrow creek which gives its name to the valley 
and town, and from which both sides drew water. The Union lines were 
shorter than those of the enemy. 

Thus the enemy, with a vastly superior force, was strongly fortified to the 
east, south, and west, and commanded the river below. Practically the Army 
of the Cumberland was besieged. The enemy, with his cavalry north of the 
river, had stopped the passing of a train loaded with ammunition and medical 
supplies. The Union army was short of both, not having ammunition enough 
for a day’s fighting. 

Long before my coming into this new field. General Halleck had ordered 
parts of the Eleventh and Twelfth corps, commanded respectively by Generals 
Howard and Slocum, Hooker in command of the whole, from the Army of 
the Potomac, to reenforce Eosecrans. It would have been folly to have sent 
them to Chattanooga to help eat up the few rations left there. They were 
consequently left on the railroad, where supplies could be brought them. 
Before my arrival Thomas ordered their concentration at Bridgeport. 

General W. E. Smith had been so instrumental in preparing for the move 
which I was now about to make, and so clear in his judgment about the 
manner of making it, that I deemed it but just to him that ho should have 
command of the troops detailed to execute the design, although he was then 
acting as a staff-officer, and was not in command of troops. 

On the 24th of October, after my return to Chattanooga, the following 
details were made : General Hooker, who was now at Bridgeport, was ordered 
to cross to the south side of the Tennessee and march up by "Whiteside’s and 
Wauhatchio to Brown’s Ferry. General Palmer, with a division of the Four- 
teenth Corps, Army of the Cumberland, was ordered to move down the river 
on the north side, by a back road, until opposite Whiteside’s, then cross and 
hold the road in Hooker’s rear after he had passed. Pour thousand men wore 
at the same time detailed to act under General Smith directly from Chatta- 
nooga. Eighteen hundred of them, under General Hazen, were to take sixty 
pontoon-boats and, under cover of night, float by the pickets of the enemy at 
the north base of Lookout, down to Brown’s Ferry, then land on the south 
side and capture or drive away the pickets at that point. Smith was to 
march with the remainder of the detail, also under cover of night, by the 
north bank of the river, to Brown’s Ferry, taking with him all the material 
for laying the bridge, as soon as the crossing was secured. 

On the 26th Hooker crossed the river at Bridgeport and comnioneed his 
eastward march. At 3 o’clock on the mormng of the 27th Hazen moved into 
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HAZEN’S MEN LANDING FKOM PONTOON-BOAXS AT BROWN’S FBIIIIY [SEE MAX’, I’. 086]. 
FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


tlie stream with his sixty pontooDS and eighteen hundred brave and well- 
equipped men. Smith started enough in advance to be near the river when 
Hazen should arrive. There are a number of detached spurs of hills north of 
the river at Chattanooga, back of which is a good road parallel to the stream, 
sheltered from view from the top of Lookout. It was over this road Smith 
marched. At 5 o’clock Hazen landed at Brown’s Ferry, surpiised the picket- * 
guard and captured most of it. By 7 o’clock the whole of Smith’s force was 
ferried over and in possession of a height commanding the ferry. This was 
speedily fortified while a detail was laying the pontoon-bridge. By 10 o’clock 
the bridge was laid, and our extreme right, now in Lookout Yalley, was forti- 
fied and connected with the rest of the army. The two bridges over the 
Tennessee Fiver, — a flying one at Chattanooga and the new one at Brown’s 
Ferry, — with the road north of the river, covered from both the fire and the 
view of the enemy, made the connection complete. Hooker found but slight 
obstacles in his way, and on the afternoon of the 28th emerged into Lookout 
Talley at Wauhatchie. Howard marched on to Brown’s Ferry, while (lea-ry, 
who commanded a division in the Twelfth Corps, stopped three miles south. 
The pickets of the enemy on the river below were cut ofl and soon came 
in and surrendered. 

The river was now open to us from Lookout Talley to Bridgeport. Between 
Brown’s Ferry and Kelley’s Ferry the Tennessee runs through a narrow gorge 
in the mountains, which contracts the stream so much as to increase the 
current beyond the capacity of an ordinary steamer to stem. To get xxp these 
rapids, steamers must be cordelled, that is, pulled up by ropes from the shore. 
But there is no difficulty in navigating the stream from Bridgeport to Kelley’s 
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Ferry. The latter point is only eight miles from Chattanooga, and coniieeted 
with it hy a good wagon i*oad, which runs through a low pass in the Kaccoon 
Mountain on the south side of the river to Brown’s Ferry, thence^ on the 
north side to the river opposite Chattanooga. There were several steamers 
at Bridgeport, and ahundance of forage, clothing, and provisions. 

On the way to Chattanooga I had telegraphed back to Nashville for a good 
supply of vegetables and small rations, which the troops had been so long 
deprived of. Hooker had brought with him from the east a full supply of 
land transportation. His animals had not been subjected to hard work on 
bad roads without forage, but were m good condition. In five days from my 
arrival at Chattanooga the way was open to Bridgeport, and, with the aid of 
steamers and Hooker’s teams, in a week the troops were receiving full 
rations. It is hard for any one not an eye-witness to realize the relief this 
brought. The men were soon reelothed and well fed ; an abundance of am- 
munition was brought*up, and a cheerfulness prevailed not before enjoyed 
in many weeks. Neither officers nor men looked upon themselves any longer 
as doomed. The weak and languid appearance of the troops, so visible before, 
disappeared at once. I do not know what the effect was on the other side, but 
assume it must have been correspondingly depressing. Mr. Davis had visited 
Bragg but a short time before, and must have perceived om’ condition to be 
about as Bragg described it in his subsequent report. “ These dispositions,” he 
said, “ faithfully sustained, insured the enemy’s speedy evacuation of Chatta- 
nooga, for want of food and forage. Possessed of the shortest route to his depot 
and the one by which reenforcements must reach him, we held him at our mercy, 
and his destruction was only a question of time.” But the dispositions were 
not “ faithfully sustained,” and I doubt not that thousands of men engaged in 
trying to “ sustain ” them now rejoice that they were not. 

There was no time during the rebellion when I did not think, and often 
say, that the South was more to be benefited by defeat than the North. The 
latter had the people, the institutions, and the territory to make a great and 
prosperous nation. The former was burdened with an institution abhorrent 
to all civilized peoples not brought up under it, and one which degraded labor, 
kept it in ignorance, and enervated the governing class. With the outside 
world at war with this institution, they could not have extended their terri- 
tory. The labor of the country was not skilled, nor allowed to become so. 
The whites could not toil without becoming degraded, and those who did 
wore denominated “ poor white trash.” The system of labor would have soon 
exhausted the soil and left the people poor. The non-slaveholders would have 
left the country, and the small slaveholder must have sold out to his more 
fortunate 'neighbors. Soon the slaves would have outnumbered the masters, 
and, not being in sympathy with them, would have risen in their might and 
exterminated them. The war was expensive to the South as well as to the 
North, both in blood and treasure ; but it was worth all it cost. 

The enemy was surprised by the movement which secured to us a line of 
supplies. He appreciated its importance, and hastened to try to recover the 
line from us. His strength on Lookout Mountain was not equal to Hooker’s 
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command in the valley below. From Mis- 
sionary Ridge he had to march twice the 
distance we had from Chattanooga, in order 
to reach Lookout Valley. But on the night 
of the 28th-29th [of October] an attack was 
made on G-eary, at Wauhatchie, by Long- 
street’s corps. When the battle commenced, 
Hooker ordered Howard up from Brown’s 
Ferry. He had three miles to march to 
reach Geary. On Ms way he was fired 
upon by rebel troops from a foot-hill to the 
left of the road, and from which the road 
was commanded. Howard turned to the 
left, and charged up the hill, and captured 
it before the enemy Mad time to intrench, 
taking many prisoners. Leaving sufficient 
men to hold this height, he pushed on to re- 
enforce Geary. Before he got up, Geary 
had been engaged for about three hours 
against a vastly superior force. The night 
was so dark that the men could not distin- 
guish one another except by the light of the 
flashes of their muskets. In the darkness and 
uproar Hooker’s teamsters became fright- 
ened, and deserted their teams. The mules 
also became frightened, and, breaking loose 
from their fastenings, stampeded directly 
toward the enemy. The latter no doubt 
took this for a charge, and stampeded in 
turn. By 4 o’clock in the morning the 
battle had entirely ceased, and our “ cracker 
line ” was never afterward disturbed. ^ 

3}. Major J. L. Coker, oil Darlington, Soutlx Carolina, Bays 
of General Grant’s desoriptioii of tliis fighting in Lookont 
Valley: 

“Tlxo engagement of Wauhatcliio, or Lookout Valley, "waB of 
■ minor iiniiortauco ; but It Is 'well to fiavo errors correotecl. Oeii- 
oral Geax'y’s . Fedei’al (HvIbIoix was not attacked by Lougstroet’s 
corps, but by Jenkins’s Soutlx Carolina brigade, commanded by 
Colonel (afterward General) Jolm Urattou. No other troops fired 
a shot at Geary’s men that night. The battle lasted about one 
hour and a half, and was brought to a olose on account of (3(Uioral 
Howard’s advance tlireatening Bratton’s roar, and wot by a Ooii- 
foderate stampede oaused by a ‘nmle-charge ’ In tlm dark. Wlioix 
the order to retire was received, the brigade was withdrawn 
in good order. (The writex*, acting assistant adjutant-gotioral on 
Colonel Bratton’s staff, was wounded and taken fi’oxn the field at 
the close of the battle, and did xiot observe any disorder. General 
Howartl was opposed by a small force, and wnule such progress 
that Jenkins’s brigade was in danger of being out off from the 
crossing over Lookout Creek. They were ordei’Cd out when they 
seemed to be getting tlie better of General Geary, who was sur- 
prised by the night attack, and no doubt thought hijusclf ' greatly 
outnumbered,’ and reported himself attacked by a corps Instead 
of a brigade.” Editobs. 
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In securing possession of Lookout Valley, Smitli lost one man killed and 
four or five wounded. The enemy lost most of his pickets at the ferry by 
capture. In the night engagement of the 28th-29th Hooker lost 416 killed 
and wounded. I never knew the loss of the enemy, hnt our troops buried 
over 150 of his dead, and captured more than 100. 

Having got the Army of the Cumberland in a comfortable position, I now 
began to look after the remainder of my new command. Burnside was in 
about as desperate a condition as the Army of the Cumberland had been, only 
he was not yet besieged. He was a hundred miles from the nearest possible 
base. Big South Fork of the Cumberland Eiver, and much farther from any 
railroad we had possession of. The roads back were over mountains, and all 
supplies along the line had long since been exhausted. His animals, too, had 
been starved, and their carcasses lined the road from Cumberland Gap, and 
far back toward Lexington, Kentucky. East Tennessee still furnished sup- 
plies of beef, bread, and forage, but it did not supply ammunition, clothing, 
medical supplies, or small rations, such as coffee, sugar, salt, and rice. 

Stopping to organize his new command, Sherman had started from Mem- 
phis for Corinth on the 11th of October. His instructions required him 
to repair the road in his rear in order to bring up supplies. The dis- 
tance was about 330 miles through a hostile country. His entire command 
could not have maintained the road if it had been comiileted. The bridges 
had all been destroyed by the enemy and much other damage done ; a hostile 
community lived along the road ; guerrilla bands infested the country, and 
more or less of the cavalry of the enemy was still in the west. Often Sher- 
man’s work was destroyed as soon as completed, though he was only a short 
distance away. 

The Memphis and Charleston road strikes the Tennessee Eiver at Eastport, 
Mississippi. Knowing the difficulty Sheiman would have to supply himself 
from Memphis, I had previously ordered supplies sent from St. Louis on 
small steamers, to be convoyed by the navy, to meet him at Eastport. These 
he got. I now ordered him to discontinue his work of repairing roads, and 
to move on with his whole force to Stevenson, Alabama, without delay. This 
order was borne to Sherman by a messenger who paddled down the Tennes- 
see in a canoe, and floated over Muscle Shoals ; it was delivered at luka on 
the 27th. In this Sherman was notified that the rebels were moving a force 
toward Cleveland, east Tennessee, and might be going to Kashville, in which 
event his troops were in the best position to beat them there. Sherman, 
with his characteristic promptness, abandoned the work he was engaged upon 
and pushed on at once. On the 1st of November he crossed the Tennessee at 
Eastport, and that day was in Florence, Alabama, with the head of column, 
while his troops were still crossing at Eastport, with Blair bringing up the 
rear. 

Sherman’s force made an additional army, with cavalry, artillery, and 
trains, all to be supplied by the single-track road from Nashville. All 
indications pointed also to the probable necessity of supplying Burn- 
side’s command, in east Tennessee, 25,000 more, by the same road. A 
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single track could not do this. I therefore gave an order to Sherman to 
halt General G. M. Dodge’s command of eight thousand men at Athens, and 
subsequently directed the latter to arrange his troops along the railroad from 
Decatur, north toward Nashville, and to rebuild that road. The road from 
Nashville to Decatur passes over a broken country, cut up with innumerable 
streams, many of them of considerable width, and with valleys far below the 
road-bed. All the bridges over these had been destroyed and tlie rails 
taken up and twisted by the enemy. All the locomotives and oars mot 
carried off had been destroyed as effectually as they knew how to destroy 
them. All bridges and culverts had been destroyed between Nashville and 
Decatur, and thence to Stevenson, where the Memphis and Charleston and 
the Nashville and Chattanooga roads unite. The rebuilding of this road 
would give us two roads as far as Stevenson over which to suj^ply the army. 
From Bridgeport, a short distance farther east, the river siipplements the 
road. 

General Dodge, besides being a most capable soldier, was an expcnieneed 
railroad builder. He had no tools to work with except those of the pio- 
neers‘~axes, picks, and spades. With these he was able to intrench his men 
and protect them against surprises by small parties of the enemy. As he 
had no base of supplies until the road could be completed back to Nashville, 
the first matter to consider, after protecting his men, was the getting in of 
food and forage from the surrounding country. He liad his men and teams 
bring in all the grain they could find, or all they needed, and all the cattle 
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for beef, and such other food as could be found. Millers were detailed fiom 
the ranks to run the mills along the line of the army ; when these were not 
near enough to the troops for protection, they were taken down and moved 
up to the line of the road. Blacksmith shops, with all the iron and steel 
found in them, were moved up in like manner. Blacksmiths were detailed 
and set to work making the tools necessary in raih’oad and bridge building. 
Axemen were put to work getting out timber for bridges, and cutting fuel for 
the locomotives when the road should be completed ; car-builders were set 
to work repairing the locomotives and cars. Thus every branch of railroad- 
building, making tools to work with, and supplying the workingmen with 
food, was all going on at once, and without the aid of a mechanic or laborer 
except what the command itself furnished. But rails and ears the men could 
not make without material, and there was not enough rolling stock to keep 
the road we already had worked to its full capacity. There were no rails 
except those in use. To supply these deficiencies I ordered eight of the ten 
engineers General McPherson had at Vicksburg to be sent to Nashville, and 
all the ears he had, except ten. I also ordered the troops in west Tennessee 
to points on the river and on the Memphis and Charleston road, and ordered 
the cars, locomotives, and rails from all the railroads, except the Memphis 
and Charleston, to Nashville. The military manager of railroads, also, 
was directed to furnish more rolling stock, and, as far as he could, bridge 
material. General Dodge had the work assigned him finished within forty 
days after receiving his orders. The number of bridges to rebuild was 1 82, 
many of them over deep and wide chasms. The length of road repaired 
was 182 miles. 

The enemy’s troops, which it was thought were either moving against 
Burnside or were going to Nashville, went no farther than Cleveland. Their 
presence there, however, alarmed the authorities at 'Washington, and on 
account of our helpless condition at Chattanooga caused me much uneasi- 
ness. Dispatches were constantly coming, urging mo to do something for 
Burnside’s relief; calling attention to the importance of holding east Ten- 
nessee ; saying the President was much concerned for the protection of the 
loyal peoiile in that section, etc. We had not at Chattanooga animals to pull 
a single piece of artillery, much less a supply tram, Beenforcements could 
not help Burnside, because he had neither supplies nor ammunition sufficient 
for them ; hardly indeed bread and meat for the men he had. There was no 
relief possible for him, except by expelling the enemy from Missionary 
Ridge and about Chattanooga. 

On the 4th of November Longstreet loft our front with about 15,000 troops, 
besides Wheeler’s cavalry, 5000 more, to go against Burnside. | The situa- 
tion seemed desperate, and was more exasperating because nothing could 
be done until Sherman should get up. The authorities at Washington 

4. In the course of the preparation of thus paper it was further presumed that Bragg douhtlesK 
we asked Gl-oxieral Grant, whether the detachment thought his position impregnable, the Victor of 
of Longstreet for the attack on Knoxville was Chattanooga answered, with a shrewd look that 
not, in his opinion, a great mistake on the part of accented the humor of his words: “ Well, it was 
Bragg He replied in the affirmative , and when impregnable.” — Editoes. 
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were now more than ever 
anxious for the safety of 
Bnmside’s army, and plied 
me with dispatches faster 
than ever, urging that 
something should be done 
for his relief. On the 7th, 
before Longstreet eonld 
possibly have reached 
Knoxville, I ordered Q-en. 
Thomas peremptorily to 
attack the enemy’s right 
so as to force the return 
of the troops that had 
gone up the valley. I di- 
rected him to take mules, 
officers’ horses, or ani- 
mals wherever he could 
get them, to move the 
necessary artillery. But 
he persisted in the dec- 
laration that he could not 
move a single piece of 
ai’tillery, and could not 
see how he could possi- 
bly comply with the or- 
der. Nothing was left to 
be done but to answer 
Washington dispatches as 
best I could, urge Sher- 
man forward, although he 
was making every effort 
to get forward, and en- 
courage Burnside to hold 
on, assuring him that in 
a short time he would be 
relieved. All of Burnsi<iG’s 
dispatches showed the 
greatest confidence in his 
ability to hold IiIkS posi- 
tion as long as his ammu- 
nition should hold out. He 
even suggested the propri- 
ety of abandoning the ter- 
ritory he held south and 
west of Knoxville, so as to 
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draw the enemy farther from his base, and to make it more difficult for him 
to get back to Chattanooga when the battle should begin. Longstreet had a 
railroad as far as Loudon ; but from there to Knoxville he had to rely on 
wagon trains. Burnside’s suggestion, therefore, was a good one, and it was 
adopted. On the 14th I telegraphed him : 

“ Slierman’s advance has reached Bridgeport. His whole force will be ready to move from 
there by Tuesday at furthest. If you can hold Longstreet in check until he gets up, 01, by 
skirmishmg and falling back, can avoid serious loss to yourseK, and gam time, I will be able to 
force the enemy hack from here, and place a force between Longstreet and Bragg that must 
inevitably make the former take to the mountam-passes by every available road, to get to his 
supphes. Sherman would have been here before this but for the high water in Elk Eiver driv- 
ing him some thirty miles up the river to cross 


Longstreet, for some reason or other, stopped at Loudon until the 13tli. 
That being the terminus of his railroad communications, it is probable he 
was directed to remain there awaiting orders. ^ He was in a position threat- 
ening Knoxville, and at the same time where he could be brought back 
speedily to Chattanooga. The day after Longstreet left Loudon, Sherman 
reached Bridgeport in person, and proceeded on to see me that evening, the 
14th, and reached Chattanooga the next day. 

My orders for the battle were all prepared in advance of Slierman’s arrival, 
except the dates, which could not be fixed while troops to be engaged were 
so far away. The possession of Lookout Mountain was of no special advan- 
tage to us now. Hooker was instructed to send Howard’s corps to the north 
side of the Tennessee, thence up behind the hills on the north side, and to 
go into camp opposite Chattanooga; with the remainder of the command 
Hooker was, at a time to be afterward appointed, to ascend the western slope 
between the upper and lower palisades, and so got into Chattanooga Valley. 

The plan of battle was for Sherman to attack the enemy’s right fiank, form 
a line across it, extend our left over South Chickamauga Kiver, so as to 
threaten or hold the railroad in Bragg’s rear, \ and thus force him either to 
weaken his lines elsewhere or lose liis connection with his base at Clinh- 
amauga Station. Hooker was to perform like service on our right. His 
problem was to get from Lookout Valley to Chattanooga Valley in the most 
expeditious way possible ; cross the latter valley rapidly to Kossville, south 
of Bragg’s line on Missionary Hidge, form line there across the ridge, facing 
north, with his right flank extended to Chickamauga Valley east of the ridge, 
thus threatening the enemy’s rear on that flank and compolling him to reen- 
force this also. Thomas, with the Army of the Cumberland, occupied the 
center, and was to assault while the enemy was engaged with most of his 
forces on his two flanks. 

To carry out this plan, Sherman was to cross the Tennessee at Brown’s 
Ferry and move east of Chattanooga to a point opposite the north end of 


I In Ins Instory, the Comte de Pans says Long- 
street was delayed “by tho necessity of collecting 
provisions and organizing bis trains.” — Editors. 

\ A bridge was thrown across tbe South Chica- 
manga Creek, at its month, and a brigade of cav- 


alry was sent across it. That brigade caused the 
bridge across the ITolston Kxver to be burned 
by tho enemy and thus cut off General Long- 
streePs forces from coming hack to General 
Bragg — Editors, 
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Missionary Eidge, and to place bis command back of tbe foot-bills out of 
sight of the enemy on the ridge. There are two streams called Chickamanga 
emptying into the Tennessee River east of Chattanooga : North Chickamanga, 
taking its rise in Tennessee, flowing south and emptying into the river some 
seven or eight miles east ; while the South Chickamanga, which takes its rise 
in Georgia, flows northward, and empties into the Tennessee some three or 
four miles above the town. There were now IIC pontoons in the North 
Chickamanga River, their presence there being unknown to the enemy. 

At night a division was to be marched up to that point, and at 2 o’clock in 
the morning moved down with the current, thirty men in each boat. A few 
were to laud east of the mouth of the South Chickamanga, capture the pick- 
ets there, and then lay a bridge connecting the two banks of the river. The 
rest were to land on the south side of the Tennessee, where Missionary 
Ridge would strike it if prolonged, and a sufficient number of men to man 
the boats were to push to the north side to ferry over the main body of Sher- 
man’s command, while those left on the south side intrenched themselves. ☆ 
Thomas was to move out from his lines facing the ridge, leaviug enough of 
Palmer’s corps to guard against an attack down the valley. Lookout Valley 
being of no present value to us, and being untenable by the enemy if we 
should secure Missionary Ridge, Hooker’s orders were changed. His revised 
orders brought him to Chattanooga by the established route north of the 
Tennessee. He was then to move out to the right to Rossville. ,! 

The next day after Sherman’s arrival I took him, with Generals Thomas 
and Smith and other officers, to the north side of the river and showed tlioiii 
the ground over which Sherman had to march, and pointed out generally 
what he was expected to do. I, as well as the anthoniies in Washington, 
was still in a great state of anxiety for Burnside’s safety. Burnside himsolf, 
I believe, was the only one who did not share in this anxiety. Nothing could 
he done for him, however, until Sherman’s troops wore up. As soon, there- 
fore, as the inspection was over, Sherman started for Bridgeport to liastcm 


This was not, however, the ong-mal plan to 
which Sherman assentart, which -was to mureh at 
once for the north end of the ridge.— Editors 
j Hooker’s i)o&ition in Lookout Valley was abso- 
lutely essential to us so long as Chattanooga was 
besieged It was the key to our line for supplying 
the army But it was not essential after the en- 
emy was dispersed from our front, or oven after 
the battle tor this purpose was begun. Hooker’s 
orders, therefore, were designed to got liis force 
past Lookout Mountain and Chattanooga Valley, 
and up to Missionary Bidge. By crossing the 
north face of Lookout the troops would come into 
Chattanooga Valley in rear of the lino hold by the 
enemy across the valley, and would necessarily 
force its evacuation. Orders wore accordingly 
given to Hooker to march by this route But 
days before the battle began the advantages as 
well as disadvantages of this iilan of action were all 
considered The passage over the mountain was a 
diffienlt one to make in the face of an enemy It 
might eonsume so much time as to lose us the use 


of the troops engaged ni it at <-)tlu'r ixiinl s where 
they wove more wanted. After reaiiiing Chatta- 
nooga Valley, the creek of the sauie imnu', qmin a 
formidahlo stream to get an army over, Inul to bo 
crossed 

I was porfeotly willing that the enoniy should 
keep Lookout Mountain until wo got through -with 
the troops on Missionary Bidgm By inarcluug 
Hooker to the north side of the river, theiic<i uji 
the stream and roeroshing at the town, lu' could 
be got in position at any named time ; wlieii in tins 
now position ho would have Chattanooga Croc'k 
behind him; and the attack on Missionary Itidgo 
would luuiuostionnbly have cjuihih) tlio evacuai-ion 
by the oiiomy of his line across the valley and on 
Lookout Mountain. Hooker’s order was ehaugcul 
aeeoi’dingly. As explained (dsowhere, ihc' original 
order had to be rovert.ed to hooanse of a. ilood in 
the nvev rendering the bridge at Brown’s Fewry 
unsafe for the iiassago of troops at the exact junc- 
ture when it was want.ed to bring all the troops 
together against Missionary Kidgo — tJ, H. U. 
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matters, rowing a boat himself, I believe, from Kelley’s Kerry. Sherman had 
left Bridgeport the night of the 14th, reached Chattanooga the evening of the 
15th, made the above-described inspection the morning of the 16th, and 
started back the same evening to hurry up his command, fully appreciating 
the importance of time. 

His march was conducted with as much expedition as the roads and season 
would admit of. By the 20th he was himself at Brown’s Ferry with head of 
column, but many of his troops were far behind, and one division, Ewing’s, 
was at Trenton, sent that way to create the impression that Lookout was to 
be taken from the south, Sherman received his orders at the ferry, and was 
asked if he could not be ready for the assault the following morning. News 
had been received that the battle had been commenced at Knoxville. Burn- 
side had been cut off from telegraphic communication. The President, the 
Secretary of War, and Greneral Halleck were in an agony of suspense. My 
suspense was also great, but more endurable, because I was where 1 could 
soon do something to relieve the situation. It was impossible to get Sher- 
man’s troops up for the next day. I then asked him if they could not be got 
up to make the assault on the morning of the 22d, and ordei'ed Thomas to 
move on that date. But the elements were against us. It luined all the 20th 
and 21st. The river rose so rapidly that it was difficult to keep the pontoons 
in place. 

Q-eneral Orlando B. Willcox, a division commander under Burnside, was at 
this time occupying a position farther up the valley than Knoxville, — about 
Maynardsville, — and was still in telegraphic communication with fiio North. 
A dispatch was received from him, saying that he was threatened from the 
east. The following was sent in reply : 

“ If you can coinmunioate witli General Burnfeido, say to him that our attack on Bragff will 
coinmcncG in the morning If successful, such a move will he made as, I thinlc, will rclicwo oast 
Tennessee, if he can hold out. Longstreet passing through our hues to Kentucky need not 
cause alarm He would And the country so hare that he would lose his transportation and 
artillery before reaching Kentucky, and would moot such a force before he got through that he 
could not return.” 

Meantime Sherman continued liis crossing, without intermission, as fast as 
his troops could ho got up. The crossing had to bo effected in full view of 
the enemy on the top of Lookout Mountain. Once over, the troops soon dis- 
appeared behind the detached hills on the north side, and would not come to 
view again, either to watchmen on Lookout Mountain, or Missionary Kidge, 
until they emerged between the hills to strike the bank of the river. But 
when Sherman’s advance reached a point opposite the town of Chattanooga, 
Howard, who, it will be remembered, had been concealed behind the hills on 
the north side, took up his line of march to join the troops on the south side. 
His crossing was in full view both from Missionary Ridge and the toi> of 
Lookout, and the enemy, of course, supposed these troops to he Sherman’s. 
This enabled Sherman to get to his assigned position wilhont discovery. 

On the 20th, when so much was occurring to discourage, — rains falling so 
heavily as to delay the passage of troops over the river at Brown’s Kerry, 
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and threatening the entire breaking of the bridge ; news coming of a battle 
raging at Knoxville ; of Willcox being threatened by a force from the east, — 
a letter was received from Bragg which contained these words : 

“ As tkere may stiU be some non-eombatants in Chattanooga, I deem it proper to notify you 
that prudence -wouLd dictate then* early -withdrawal.” 

Of coarse I understood that this was a device intended to deceive; but 
I did not know what the intended deception was. On the 22d, however, 
a deserter came m who informed me that Bragg was leaving our front, and 
on that day Buckner’s division was sent to reenforce Longstreet, at Knox- 
ville, and another division started to follow, but was recalled. The object of 
Bragg’s letter no doubt was in some way to detain me until Knoxiulle could 
be captm’ed, and his troops there be returned to Chattanooga. 

During the night of the 21st the rest of the pontoon-boats, completed, one 
hundred and sixteen in all, were carried up to and placed in North Cliicka- 
mauga. The material for the roadway over these was deposited out of view 
of the enemy within a few hundred yards of the bank of the Tennessee 
where the north end of the bridge was to rest. 

Hearing nothing from Burnside, and hearing much of the distress in 
Washington on his account, I could no longer defer operations for his relief. 
I determined therefore to do on the 23d, with the Army of the Cumberland, 
what had been intended to be done on the 24th. 

The position occupied by the Army of the Cumberland had been made 
very strong for defense during the months it had been besieged. The line 
was about a mile from the town, and extended from Citico Creek, a small 
stream running near the base of Missionary Eidge and emptying into the 
Tennessee about two miles below the mouth of the South Chickamauga, on 
the left, to Chattanooga Creek on the right. All commanding points on the 
line were well fortified and well equipped with artillery. The important 
elevations within the line had all been carefully fortified and supplied wiih 
a proper armament. Among the elevations so fortified was one to the east 
of the town, named Fort Wood. It owed its importance chiefly to the fact 
that it lay between the town and Missionary Eidge, where most of the 
strength of the enemy was. Fort Wood had in it twenty- two piG(’6s of 
artillery, most of which would reach the nearer points of the enemy’s line. 
On the morning of the 23d Thomas, according to instructions, moved 
Grranger’s corps of two divisions, Sheridan and T. J. Wood commanding, to 
the foot of Fort Wood, and formed them into lino as if going on parade — 
Sheridan on the right, Wood to the left, extending to or near Citic.o CrG(‘k. 
Palmer, commanding the Fourteenth Corps, held that part of our lino faedng 
south and south-west. He supported Sheridan with one division, Baird’s, 
while his other division, under [E. W,] Johnson, romained in the trenches, 
under arms, ready to be moved to any point. Howard’s corps was moved in 
rear of the center. The picket lines were within a few hundred yards of each 
other. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon all were ready to advances. By this 
time the clouds had lifted so that the enemy could see from his elevated 
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position all that was going on. The signal for advance was given by a 
booming of cannon from Fort Wood and other points on the line. The 
rebel pickets were soon driven back upon the main guards, which occupied 
minor and detached heights between the main ridge and our lines. These 
too were carried before halting, and before the enemy had time to reenforce 
their advance guards. But it was not without loss on both sides. This 
movement secured to us a line fully a mile in advance of the one we occupied 
in the morning, and one which the enemy had occupied up to this time. 
The fortifications were rapidly turned to face the other way. During the 
.following night they were made strong. We lost in this preliminary action 
about eleven hundred killed and wounded, while the enemy probably lost 
quite as heavily, including the prisoners that were captured. With the 
exception of the firing of artillery, kept up from Missionary Bidge and Fort 
Wood until night closed in, this ended the fighting for the day. 

The advantage was greatly on our side now, and if I could only have been 
assured that Burnside could hold out ten days longer I should have rested 
more easy. But we were doing the best we could for' him and the cause. 

By the night of the 23d Sherman^s command was in a position to move, 
though one division (Osterhaus^s) had not yet crossed the river at Brown’s 
Ferry. The continuous rise in the Tennessee had rendered it impossible to 
keep the bridge at that point in condition for troops to cross ; but I was deter- 
mined to move that night, even without this division. Accordingly, orders 
were sent to Osterhaus to report to Hooker if he could not cross by 8 o’clock 
on the morning of the 24th. Because of the break in the bridge, Hooker’s 
orders were again changed, but this time only back to those first given to him. 

Heneral W. F. Smith had been assigned to duty as chief engineer of the 
military division. To him was given the general direction of moving troops 
by the boats from ISTorth Ohickamauga, laying the bridge after they reached 
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Tills picture sliows tlio Union troops flgliting in tlio 
woods near tlie cliffs of Point Lookout. 

Early in Ootolier, 1803, Jefferson Piivls visited Look- 
out Mountain, witk Goiiornl Bragg. As they ap- 
proaclied tlie edge of tlio cliff, General Bi’agg, wltli a 


avo of tlvo lumd, allndcM to "tlie lino view ” ; wlicre- 
i)on Malor llolKU't W. Wooloy, who lind little faltli 
I tko military outlook, cxclainied t,o a lu'otlier olncei^ 
at ao tliat all could Ivoav; ‘‘Yes, it’s a lino view, Imt 
Lad Drosnect.”— Editoks. 


tlieir position, and, generally, all the duties pertaining to liis offie-e of cliief 
engineer. During the night general Morgan L. Smith’s division was inarched 
to the point where the pontoons were, and the brigade of Giles A, Smith was 
selected for the delicate duty of manning the boats and surprising the 
enemy’s pickets on the south bank of the river. During this night, also. 
General J. M.‘ Brannan, chief of artillery, moved forty pieces of artillery 
belonging to the Army of the Cumberland, and placed them on the north side 
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of the river so as to command tlie ground opposite, to aid in protecting the 
approach to the point where the south end of the bridge was to rest. He had 
to use Sherman’s artillery horses for this pimpose, Thomas having none. 

At 2 o’clock m the morning, November 24th, Griles A. Smith pushed out 
from the North Gliickamaiiga with his 116 boats, each loaded with 30 brave 
and well-armed men. The boats, with then* precious freight, dropped clown 
quietly with the cm‘rent to avoid attracting the attention of any one who 
could convey information to the enemy, until arriving near the mouth of 
South Chickamauga. Here a few boats were landed, the troops debarked, 
and a rush was made upon the picket-guard known to bo at that point. The 
guard was surprised, and twenty of their number captured. The remainder 
of the troops effected a landing at the point where the bridge was to start, 
with equally good results. The work of ferrying over Sherman’s command 
from the north side of the Tennessee was at once commenced, using the pon- 
toons for the purpose. A steamer was also brought up from the town 
to assist. The rest of M. L. Smith’s division came first, then the division of 
John E. Smith. The trooi^s as they landed were put to work intrenching their 
position. By daylight the two entire divisions were over, and well coverect 
by the works they had Iniilt. 

The work of laying tlio bridge on which to ci’oss the artillery and cavalry 
was now begun. The ferrying over the infantry was continued with the 
steamer and the pontoons, taking the pontoons, however, as fast as they wore 
wanted to put in their place in the bridge. By a little past noon the bridge was 
completed, as well as one over the 8 outh Ohickamauga, comioctiiig the troops 
left on that side with their comrades below, and all the infantry and artillery 
were on the south bank of the Tennessee. 

Sherman at once formed his troops for assault on Missionary Bidge. By 
1 o’clock he started, with M. L. Smith on his left, keeping nearly the course 
of Ohickamauga Eiver ; J. E. Smith next, to the right and a little in the rear ; 
then Ewing, still farther to the right, and also a little to the rear of J. E. 
Smith’s command, in column luady to deploy to the right if an enemy should 
come from that direction. A good skirmish line preceded each of these 
columns. Soon the foot of the lull was reached 5 the skirmishers pusln^d 
directly up, followed closely by their supports. By half-past 3 Sherman was 
in possession of the height, without having sustained much loss. A brigade 
from each division was now brought up, and artillery was dragged to the top 
of the hill by hand. The enemy did not seem to have beim aware of this move- 
ment until the top of the hill was gained. Thoi*e had boon a drizzling rain dur- 
ing the day, and the clouds were so low that Lookout Mountain and the top of 
Missionary Eidge were obscured from the view of persons in the valley. But 
now the enemy opened fire upon their assailants, and made several attempts 
with their skirmishers to drive them away, but without avail Later in the 
day a more determined attack was made, but this, too, i’ailed, and Sherman 
was left to fortify what he had gained. 

Sherman’s cavalry took up its line of march soon after the bridges was com- 
pleted, and by half -past three the whole of it was over both bridges, and on its 
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THE EIGHT EAST OE THE PAIJSADES ON LOOICOHT MOUNTAIN. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 

way to strike the enemy’s communications at Ohickamanga Station. All of 
Sherman’s command was now south of the Tennessee. During the after- 
noon General Giles A. Smith was severely wounded and carried from the field. 

Thomas having done on the 23d what was expected of him on the 24:th, 
there was nothing for him to do this day, except to strengthen his position. 
Howard, however, effected a crossing of Oitico Greek and a junction with 
Sherman, and was directed to report to him. With two or three regiments 
of his command, he moved in the morning along the banks of the Tennessee 
and reached the point where the bridge was being laid. He went out on the 
bridge as far as it was completed from the south end, and saw Sherman 
superintending the work from the north side, moving himself south as fast as 
an additional boat was put in and the roadway put upon it. Howard reported 
to his new chief across the chasm between them, which was now narrow and 
in a few minutes was closed. 

While these operations were going on to the east of Chattanooga, Hooker 
was engaged on the west. He had three divisions: Osterhaus’s, of the Fif- 
teenth Corps, Army of the Tennessee ; Geary’s, Twelfth Corps, Army of the 
Potomac ; and Cruft’s, Fourteenth Corps, Army of the Cmnberland. Geary 
was on the right at Wauhatchie, Cruft at the center, and Osterhaus near 
Brown’s Ferry. These troops were all west of Lookout Creek. The enemy 
had the east bank of the creek strongly picketed and intrenched, and three 
brigades of troops in the rear to reenforce them if attacked. These brigades 
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occupied the summit of the mountain. G-eneral Carter L. Stevenson was in 
command of the whole. Why any troops except artillery, with a small infan- 
try guard, were kept on the mountain-top, I do not see. A hundred men 
could have held the summit — which is a palisade for more than thirty feet 
down — against the assault of any number of men from the position Hooker 
occupied. 

The side of Lookout Mountain confronting Hooker’s command was rugged, 
heavily timbered, and full of chasms, making it difficult to advance with 
troops, even in the absence of an opposing force. Farther up the ground 
becomes more even and level, and was in cultivation. On the east side the 
slope IS much more gradual, and a good wagon road, zigzagging up it, con- 
nects the town of Chattanooga with the summit. 

Early in the morning of the 24th Hooker moved Oeary’s division, supported 
by a brigade of Cruft’s, up Lookout Creek, to effect a crossing. The remainder 
of Cruft’s division was to seize the bridge over the creek, near the crossing of 
the railroad. Osterhaus was to move up to the bridge and cross it. The 
bridge was seized by G-rose’s brigade after a slight skirmish with the picket 
guarding it. This attracted the enemy so that G-eary’s movement farther up 
was not observed. A heavy mist obscured him from the view of the troops 
on the top of the mountain. He crossed the creek almost unobserved, and 
captured the picket of over forty men on guard near by. He then com- 
menced ascending the mountain directly in his front. By this time the 
enemy was seen coming down from their camp on the mountain slope, and 
filing into their rifle-pits to contest the crossing of the bridge. By 11 o’clock 
the bridge was complete. Osterhaus was up, and after some sharp skir- 
mishing the enemy was driven away, with considerable loss in killed and 
captured. 

While the operations at the bridge were progressing, G-eary was pushing 
up the hill over great obstacles, resisted by the enemy directly in his front, 
and ill face of the guns on top of the mountain. The enemy, seeing their 
left flank and rear menaced, gave way and were followed by Cruft and Oster- 
haus. Soon these were up abreast of Geary, and the whole command pushed 
up the hill, driving the enemy in advance. By noon Geary had gained the 
open ground on the north slope of the mountain with his right close up to 
the base of the upper palisade, but there were strong fortifications in his 
front. The rest of the command coming up, a line was formed from the 
base of the upper palisade to the mouth of Chattanooga Creek. 

Thomas and I were on the top of Orchard Knob. Hooker’s advance now 
made our line a continuous one. It was in full view extending from the 
Tennessee Biver, where Sherman had crossed, up Chickamauga Biver to the 
base of Missionary Bidge, over the top of the north end of the ridge, to 
Chattanooga Valley, then along parallel to the ridge a mile or more, across 
the valley to the mouth of Chattanooga Creek, thence up the slope of Lookout 
Mountain to the foot of the upper pahsade. The day was hazy, so that 
Hooker’s operations were not visible to us except at moments when the 
clouds would rise. But the sound of his artillery and musketry was heard 
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incessantly The enemy on Ms front was partially fortified, but was soon 
driven out of Ins works. At 2 o’clock the clouds, winch had so obscured the 
top of Lookout all day as to hide whatever was going on from the view of 
those below, settled down and made it so dark where Hooker was as to stop 
operations for the time. At 4 o’clock Hooker reported his position as 
impregnable. By a little after 5, direct communication was established, and 
a brigade of troops was sent from Chattanooga to reenforce him. These 
troops had to cross Chattanooga Creek, and met with some opposition, but 
soon overcame it, and by night the commander, General Carlin, reported to 
Hooker and was assigned to his left. I now telegraphed to Washington : 

“ The fight to-day progressed favorably. Sherman earned the end of Missionary Ridge, 
and his nght is now at the tunnel, and his left at Chickamauga Creek. Troops from Lookout 
Valley earned the pomt of the mountam, and now hold the eastern slope and a point high up 
Hooker lepoits two thousand prisoners taken, besides which a small number have fallen into 
OUT hands, from Missionary Ridge.” 

The next day the President replied : 

Your dispatches as to fighting on Monday and Tuesday ai'e hero. Well done. Many 1 luniks 
to all. Remember Burnside.” 

Halleek also telegraphed : 

I congratulate you ou the success thus far of your plans. I fear that Burnside is hard 
pushed, aud that any further delay may prove fatal I know you will do all in your power to 
relieve him.” 

The division of Jefferson C. Davis, Army of the Cumberland, had been sent 
to the North Oliiekamauga to guard the pontoons as they were deposited in 
the river, and to prevent all ingress or egress by citizens. On the night of 
the 24tli his division, having crossed with Sherman, occupied our extreme 
left, from the upper bridge over the plain to the north base of Missionary 
Eidge. Firing continued to a late hour m the night, but it was not con- 
nected with an assault at any point. 

At 12 o’clock at night, when all was quiet, I began to give orders i‘or the 
next day, and sent a dispatch to Wihcox to encourage Burnside. Sherman 
was directed to attack at daylight. Hooker was ordered to move at tlie same 
hour, and endeavor to intercept the enemy’s retreat, if ho still rinnainod ; if 
he had gone, then to move directly to Eossvillc and operate against the left 
and rear of the force on Missioiiaiy Eidge. Thomas was not to move until 
Hooker had reached Missionary Eidge. As I was with him on Oudiard 
Knob, ho would not move without further orders from mo. 

The morning of the 25th opened clear and bright, and the whole fidd was 
in full view from the top of Orchard Knob. It remained so all day. Bragg’s 
headquarters were in full view, and officers — presumably staff-officers — could 
be seen coming and going constantly. 

The point of ground which Sherman had carried ou the 24th was almost 
disconnected from the mam ridge occupied by the enemy. A low pass, over 
which tliere is a wagon road crossing the hill, and near which there is a rail- 
road tunnel, intervenes between the two hills. The problem now was to get 
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to the latter. The enemy was fortified on the point, and back farther, where 
the ground was still higher, was a second fortification commanding the first. 
Sherman was out as soon as it was light enough to see, and by sunrise his 
command was in motion. Three brigades held the hill already gained. 
Morgan L. Smith moved along the east base of Missionary Eidge ; Loomis 
along the west base, supported by two brigades of John E. Smith’s division ; 
and Corse with his brigade was between the two, moving directly toward 
the hill to be captured. The ridge is steep and heavily wooded on the east 
side, where M. L. Smith’s troops were advancing, but cleared and with a 
more gentle slope on the west side. The troops advanced rapidly and earned 
the extreme end of the rebel works. Morgan L. Smith advanced to a point 
which cut the enemy ofi from the railroad bridge and the means of bringing 
up supplies by rail from Ohickamauga Station, where the main depot was 
located. The enemy made brave and strenuous efforts to drive our troops 
from the position we had gained, but without success. The contest lasted 
for two hours. Corse, a brave and efficient commander, was badly wounded 
in this assault. Sherman now threatened both Bragg’s flank and his stores, 
and made it necessary for him to weaken other points of his line to 
strengthen his right. From the position I occupied I could see column after 
column of Bragg’s forces moving against Sherman ; every Confederate gun 
that could be brought to bear upon the XJnion forces was concentrated upon 
him. J. E. Smith, with two brigades, charged up the west side of the ndge 
to the support of Corse’s command, over open ground, and in the face of 
a heavy fire of both artillery and musketry, and reached the very parapet of 
the enemy. He lay here for a time, but the enemy coming with a heavy 
force upon his right flank, he was compelled to fall back, followed by the 
foe. A few hundred yards brought Smith’s. troops into a wood, where they 
were speedily re-formed, when they charged and drove the attacking party 
back to his intronchmeiits. 

Seeing the advance, repulse, and second advance of J. B. Smith from the 
position I occupied, I directed Thomas to send a division to reenforce him. 
Baird’s division was accordingly sent from the right of Orchard Knob. It 
had to march a considerable distance, directly under the eyes of the onomy, 
to reach its position. ☆ Bragg at once commenced massing in the same direc- 
tion. This was what I wanted. But it had now got to bo late in the after- 
noon, and I had expected before this to see Hooker crossing the ridge in the 
neighborhood of Eossville, and compelling Bragg to mass in that direction also. 

The enemy had evacuated Lookout Mountain during the night, as I expected 
he would. In crossing the valley he burned the bridges over Chattanooga 
Creek, and did all ho could to obstruct the roads behind him. Hooker was 
off bright and early, with no obstructions in his front but distance and the 
destruction above named. He was detained four hours in crossing Ohatta- 

Concerning this tnovemont Q-eneral Baird him, but I immediately received orders to return 
writes as follows . “ I was ordered to report to and form on the left of the line which was to as- 
General Sherman to reSnforee his command. I sanlt Missionary Eidge. I reached there, and got 
marched the distance, about two miles to the rear my troops in position, just as the gun was fired 
of his position, and sent an officer to report to directing the assault.” — Epitobs. 




nooga Creels, and thus was lost tlie immediate advantages I expected from 
his forces. His reaching Bragg’s flank and extending across it was to he the 
signal for Thomas’s assault of the ridge. But Sherman’s condition was get- 
ting so critical that the assault for his relief could not he delayed any longer. 

Sheridan’s and Wood’s divisions had been lying under arms from early in 
the morning, ready to move the instant the signal was given. I now directed 
Thomas to order the charge at once.J I watched eagerly to see the effect, 
and became impatient at last that there was no indication of any charge being 
made. The center of the line which was to make the charge was near where 
Thomas and I stood together, but concealed from our view by the intervening 
forest. Turning to Thomas to inquire what caused the delay, I was surprised 
to see General Thomas J. Wood, one of the division commanders who were to 
make the charge, standing talking to him. I spoke to General Wood, asking 
him why he had not charged, as ordered an hour before. He replied very 
promptly that this was the first he had heard of it, but that he had been 
ready all day to move at a moment’s notice. I told him to make the charge at 
once. He was off in a moment, and in an incredibly short time loud cheering 
was heard, and he and Sheridan were driving the enemy’s advance before 
them toward Missionary Ridge. The Confederates were strongly intrenched 


ij In tMs order authority was given for the troops to re'form after taking the first line of rifle-pits 
preparatory to carrying the ridge.— XJ. S. GI-. 
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on the crest of the ridge in front of ns, and had a second hue half-way down 
and another at the base. Our men drove the troops in front of the lower line 
of rifle-pits so rapidly, and followed them so closely, that rebel and Union 
troops went over the first line of works almost at the same time. Many rebels 
were captured and sent to the rear under the fire of their own friends higher 
up the hill. Tliose that were not captured retreated, and were pursued. The 
retreating hordes being between friends and pui suers, caused the enemy to 
fire high, to avoid killing their own men. In fact, on that occasion the Union 
soldier nearest the enemy was in the safest position. Without awaiting 
further orders or stopping to re-form, on our troops went to the second line 
of works; over that and on for the crest — thus efieetually carrying out my 
orders of the 18th for the battle and of the 24th for this charge. I watched 
their progress with intense interest. The fire along the rebel line was terrific. 
Cannon and musket balls filled the air ; but the damage done was in small 
proportion to the ammunition used.:^/ The pursuit continued until the crest 
was reached, and soon our men were seen climbing over the Confederate bar- 
rier at different points in front of both Sheridan’s and Wood’s divisions. The 
retreat of the enemy along most of his line was precipitate, and the panic so 
great that Bragg and his officers lost all control over their men. Many were 
captured and thousands threw away their arms in then* flight. 

Sheridan pushed forward until he reached the Chickaniauga River at 
a point above where the enemy had crossed. He met some resistance 
from troops occupying a second hill in rear of Missionary Ridge, prob- 
ably to cover the retreat of the main body and of the artillery and trains. 
It was now getting dark, but Sheridan, without halting on that account, 
pushed his men forward up this second hill slowly and without attracting 
the attention of the men placed to defend it, while he detached to the right 
and left to surround the position. The enemy discovered the movement 
before these dispositions were complete, and beat a hasty rcjtreat, leaving artil- 
lery, wagon trains, and many prisoners 111 our hands. To Bhoridan’s prompt 
movement tho Army of the Cumberland and the nation are indebted for the 
bulk of the capture of prisoners, artillery, and small-arms that day. Except for 
his prompt pursuit, so mxK'h in this way would not have been a(*.oomplished. 

While the advance up Missionary Ridge was going forward, G-encral 
Thomas, with his staff, General Gordon Granger, commander of the corps, 
making the assault, and myself and staff, occuined Orchard Knob, from 
which the entire field could be observed. The moment the troops wgi*g seen 
going over tho last line of rebel defenses I ordered Granger to join his com- 
mand, and mounting my horse I rode to the front. General Thomas left 
about the same time. Sheridan, on the extreme right, was already in piir- 


3; Captam Bonjamm F. TIogler, of Attiea, ludi- 
ana, who was second m command of the IHth 
Indiana in the assault on Missionary Eidge, 
writes to the editors : 

“OoTioral Orant says of tho assault on Misslontuy 
Rlflgo tlmt ‘ tlie flro along tlio repel lino was teirille. 
Cannon and nmslcot Palls flllecl tPo air , Put the damago 
done was In small proiiortion to the ammunition used.’ 


The inference might Po that tho assault, though prlll- 
jont, was after all a rather InumlCHH diversion. The 
mth Indiana, of Sheridan’s division, started up the ridge 
just to tho left of Bragg’s headquarters with 8!W officers 
and men, and lost 202 idllod and wounded, In Inst forty- 
llv(> minutes, tho 1hi)otalc(ui to advance from tho lino of 
works at, the foot of th(j ridge and to carry tho crest. 
This ropoit I made officially to General Hheridan near 
CMchatnnuga Crock the morning afteu' tho Pattlo.” 
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suit of tliG enemy east of the ridge. Wood, who commanded the division to 
the left of Sheridan, accompanied his men on horseback, but did not join 
Sheridan in the pursuit. To the left, in Baird’s front, where Bragg’s troops 
had massed against Sherman, the resistance was more stubborn, and the 
contest lasted longer. I ordered Q-ranger to follow the enemy witli Wood’s 
division, but he was so much excited, and kept up such a roar of musketry, 
in the direction the enemy had taken, that by the time I could stop the firing 
the enemy had got well out of the way. The enemy confronting Sherman, 
now seeing everything to their left giving away, fied also. Sherman, how- 
ever, was not aware of the extent of our success until after nightfall, when 
he received orders to pursue at daylight in the morning. 

Hooker, as stated, was detained at Chattanooga Creek by the dGstru<3tion 
of the bridges at that point. He got his troops over, with the exception of 
the artillery, by fording the stream, at a little after 3 o’clock. Leaving his 
artillery to follow when the bridges should be reconstructed, he pushed on 
with the remainder of his command. At Eossville he came upon the flank 
of a division of the enemy, which soon commenced a retreat along the ridge. 
This threw them on Palmer. They could make but little resistance in the 
position they were caught in, and as many of them as could do so escaped. 
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Many, however, were captoed. Hooker’s position during the night of the 
25th was near Rossville, extending east of the ridge. Palmer was on his left, 
on the road to Grraysville. 

During the night I telegraphed to Willeox that Bragg had been defeated, 
and that immediate relief would be sent to Bmmside if he could hold out ; to 
Halleck I sent an announcement of our victory, and informed him that forces 
would be sent up the valley to relieve Burnside. 

Before the battle of Chattanooga opened I had taken measures for the 
relief of Burnside the moment the way should be clear. Thomas was directed 
to have the little steamer that had been built at Chattanooga loaded to its 
capacity with rations and ammunition. G-ranger’s corps was to move by the 
south bank of the Tennessee River to the mouth of the Holston, and up that 
to Knoxville, accompanied by the boat. In addition to the supplies trans- 
ported by boat, the men were to carry forty rounds of ammunition in their 
cartridge-boxes, and four days’ rations in haversacks. 

In the battle of Chattanooga, troops from the Army of the Potomac, from 
the Army of the Tennessee, and from the Army of the Cumberland partici- 
pated. Ill fact, the accidents growing out of the heavy rams and the sudden 
rise in the Tennessee River so mingled the troops that the organizations were 
not kept together, under their respective commanders, during the battle. 
Hooker, on the right, had Geary’s division of the Twelfth Corps, Army of 
the Potomac; Osterhaus’s division of the Fifteenth Corps,' Army of tlie 
Tennessee ; and Craft’s division of the Army of the Cumberland. Sherman 
had three divisions of his own army, Howard’s corps from the Army of the 
Potomac, and Jeff. 0. Davis’s division of the Army of the Ouinberland. 
There was no jealousy — hardly rivalry. Indeed I doubt whether officers 
or ]nen took any note at the time of this intermingling of commands. All 
saw a defiant foe surrounding them, and took it for granted that every move 
was intended to dislodge him, and it made no difference where the troops 
came from so that the end was accomplished. 

The victory at Chattanooga was won against great odds, considering the 
advantage the enemy had of position ; and was accomplished more easily 
than was oxpeided by reason of Bragg’s making several grave mistakes: 
first, in sending away his ablest corps commander, with over 20,000 troops ; 
second, in sending away a division of troops on the eve of battle ; third, in 
placing so much of a force on the plain in front of his impregnable position. 

It was known that Mr. Davis had visited Bragg on Missionary Ridge a 
shoi’t time before my reaching Chattanooga. It was reported and believed 
that he had come out to reconcile a serious difference between Bragg and 
Longstreet, and finding this difficult to do planned the campaign against 
Knoxville, to be conducted by the latter general. I had known both Bragg 
and Longstreet before the war, the latter very well. We had been three 
years at West Point together, and, after my graduation, for a time in the 
same regiment. Then we served together in the Mexican war. I had known 
Bragg in Mexico, and met him occasionally subsequently. I could well 
understand how there might be an irreconcilable difference between them. 
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Bragg was a remarkably intelligent and well-informed man, professionally 
and otkerwise. He was also thoroughly upright. But he was possessed of 
an irascible temper, and was natm’ally disputatious. A man of the highest 
moral character and the most correct habits, yet in the old army he was in 
frequent trouble. As a subordinate he was always on the lookout to catch 
his commanding officer infringing upon his prerogatives; as a post com- 
mander he was equally ffigilant to detect the slightest neglect, even of the 
most trivial order. 

I heard in the old army an anecdote characteristic of General Bragg. On 
one occasion, when stationed at a post of several companies, commanded by a 
field-officer, he was himself commanding one of the companies and at the 
same time acting post quartermaster and commissary. He was a fii’st lieu- 
tenant at the time, but his captain was detached on other duty. As com- 
mander of the company he made a requisition upon the quartermaster — 
himself — for something he wanted. As quartermaster he declined to fill the 
requisition, and indorsed on the back of it his reason for so doing. As com- 
pany commander he responded to this, urging that his requisition called for 
nothing but what he was entitled to, and that it was the duty of the quarter- 
master to fill it. As quartermaster he still persisted that he was right. In 
this condition of affairs Bragg referred the whole matter to the commanding 
officer of the post. The latter, when he saw the nature of the matter referred, 
exclaimed : “ My God, Mr. Bragg, you have quarreled with every officer in 

the army, and now you are quarreling with yourself.” 

Longstreet was an entirely different man. He was brave, honest, intelli- 


gent, a very capable soldier, subordinate to his superiors, just and kind to 
his subordinates, but jealous of his own rights, which he had the coui'age 
to maintain. He was never on the lookout to detect a slight, but saw 


one as soon as anybody when intentionally 
given. 

It may be that Longstreet was not sent to 
Knoxville for the reason stated, hut because 
Mr. Davis had an exalted opinion of his own 
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military genius, and thought he saw a chance of “ killing two birds with one 
stone,” On several occasions drirmg the war he came to the relief of the 
Union army by means of his siqm'ior mihtarij (jetnub. 

I speak advisedly when I say Mr. Davis iirided himself on his military 
capacity. He says so himself virtually, in his answer to the notice of his 
nomination to the Confederate Presidency. Some of his generals have said 
so in their writings since the downfall of the Confederacy. Whatever the 
cause or whoever is to blame, grave mistakes were made at Chattanooga, 
which enabled us, with the undaunted courage of the troops engaged, to gain 
a great victory, under the most trying circumstances presented during the 
war, much more easily than could otherwise have been attained. If Chatta- 
nooga had been captured, east Tennessee would have followed without a 
struggle. It would have been a victory to have got the army away from 
Chattanooga safely. It was manifold greater to defeat, and nearly destroy, 
the besieging army. 

In this battle the Union army numbered in round figures about 60,000 men ; 
we lost 752 killed, and 4713 wounded and 350 captured or missing. The 
rebel loss was much greater in the aggregate, as we captured, and sent North 
to be rationed there, over 6100 prisoners. Forty pieces of artillery, over 
seven thousand stand of small-arms, and many caissons, artillery wagons, 
and baggage wagons fell into our hands. The probabilities are that our loss 
in killed was the heavier, as we were the attacking party. The enemy reported 
his loss in killed at 361 ; but as he reported his missing at 4146, while we Indd 
over 6000 of them as prisoners, and there must have been hundreds, if not 
thousands, who deserted, but little reliance can be' placed in this report. 
There was certainly great dissatisfaction with Bragg, | on the part of the sol- 
diers, for his harsh treatment of them, and a disposition to get away if they 
could. Then, too, Chattanooga following in the same half-year with G-ettys- 
biirg in the East, and Vicksburg in the West, there was much tlio same feel- 
ing in the South at this time that tbere had been 111 the North the fall and 
winter before. If the same license had been allowed tlio people and the press 
in the South that was allowed in the Nortli, Chattanooga would probably 
have been the last battle fought for the preservation of the Union. 

Bragg’s army now being in full retreat, the relief of Burnside’s position at 
Knoxville was a matter for immediate consideration. Sherman marched 
with a portion of the Army of the Tennessee, and one corps of the Army of 
the Cumberland, toward Knoxville ; but his approach caused Longstreot to 
abandon the siege long before these troops reached their destijiation. Knox- 
ville was now relieved ; the anxiety of the President was removed, and the 
loyal portion of the North rejoiced over the double victory : the raising of the 
siege of Knoxville and the victory at Chattanooga. 

4. General Bragg was succeeded "by General military operatiomin tJio armies of tho Cfonfederaeii.'’ 
Ilardeo December 2d, 1803, and the latter by In November, 1864, he was placed in command of 
General l^olk December 23d General Johnston, the Doparfemont of North Carolina In February, 
assumed command December 27th. On February 186.^5, he came under General J. E Johnston’s 
S4th, 1804, General Bragg, " under the direetion command again, and so remained till the surrender 
of the President, was charged mth the conduct of General Bragg died Sept. 27th, 1 876. — Editors. 
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BY S H M. BYEKS, CAPTAIN, U S V 


I T was the eye of the “battle of Chattanooga I 
had lately returned to the Army of the Tennes- 
see, after a veryshoit furlough, from my home m 
the West How well I remember it — ten days of 
fmlough out of four years of war ' It was the only 
time m the whole four years that I slept in a bed 
We had helped to capture Vicksburg after a hun- 
dred days’ siege, and felt entitled to a rest. My 
regiment, the 5th low a, had already marched 2000 
miles in two years But Rosecranswas in straits, 
Sherman was called for, and we made the forced 
march of four hundred miles from Memphis to 
Chattanooga without a murmur. 

Our camp was a concealed one in which no 
fires or lights were permitted — no noises allowed 
In the darkness of the previous night, the command 
had left bright fires burning in a wood, and had 
secretly marched to this hidden position Close 
beside it, the broad and rapid waters of the Ten- 
nessee rolled off into the darkness On the oppo- 
site bank, numbers of rebel pickets kept guard, 
ignorant of our piesenee Behind these pickets 
were the high hills known as Missionary Ridge, 
thoroughly intrenched and defended by a large 
rebel army, pist fresh from victory. In a little 
creek close by lay secreted 116 pontoons What 
were they there for’’ The silence, the secrecy, 
the mystery of the scene, convinced us that there 
was work ahead — and that we had to do it 
Before sundown two great soldiers had quietly 
been inspecting the little camp and the banks of 
the river They were Grant and Sherman Other 
officers, strangers to us, had come and looked at 
the pontoons in the creek, and a great wagon-load 
of boat-oars had been quietly placed beside them. 
We were at supper when the order came to row 
over the river and assault at midnight I laid 
down my knife and fork, and stopped eating A 
strange sensation came over me Certainly I had 
been in dangerous places before The regiment 
had a record for gallantry The names of five 
battles were already insenbed upon its ban- 
ners Within two years from enlistment, half tlio 
men in the regiment had been killed, wounded, 
or disabled. We already had our third colonel. 
Numerous of our Ime officers had been, promoted 
to higher posts. My own red sash had been given 
me under the guns of Vicksburg. Yes, we had 
seen fighting, but I had always been a believer in 
presentiments, and, somehow, something told mo 
that I was doomed — that some calamity was in 
store for me 

The critical situation and the vast consequences 
dependent on success or failure were knowm to ns 
all as wo lay in the shadows that evening, waiting 
the order to move over the dark river and assault 
the heights of Missionary Bidge, 

Midnight came — but we still lay quiet ; 2 o’clock, 
and we lieard some gentle splashing m the water 
near us, and the noise of muffled oars. Every man 
seized his rifle “Quiet, boys — fall in quietly,” 
said the captains. Spades were handed to many 
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of us — we did not ask what for, we knew too well. 
Qmetly the pontoon-boats had been slipped out of 
the little creek to our left, and into the river, and 
quietly we stepped down the bank, two by two, 
into the rude craft “ Be prompt as you can, boys, 
there’s room for thirty in a boat,” said a tall man 
who stood on the bank near us, in the darkness 
Pew of us had ever before heard the voice of our be- 
loved commander Sherman’s kind words, his pei- 
sonal presence, his attention to every detail of the 
dangerous adventure, waked confidence in every 
one He was with us, and sharing the danger. 

In a quarter of an hour a thousand of us weie 
out in the middle of the river, afloat in the dark- 
ness Would they fire on ns from the opposite 
shore’’ — was our constant thought Those were 
strange feelings, we soldiers had, out in the mid- 
dle of the liver that night We were not aware 
that a boat-load of our comrades in blue had ei ossed 
farther up the stream, just at midnight, and had 
captured the rebel pickets on the bank without fir- 
ing a shot We met a boat in the water, full of 
men — the eaptuied pickets being rowed over to 
our Side of the river It was a fine luse that had 
been played on them The boys, ciossing above, 
had got in behind them, and then, calling out the 
“relief,” deceived and captured all but one 

In half an houi we were up the opposite bank 
and creeping along through the thickets — a spade 
lu one hand and a rifle in the other. What might 
happen any moment, we know not Whore w’as 
the picket that had escaped’^ Why was not the 
whole lohel camp alarmed and upon us? Day- 
light camo; but it found us two thousand strong, 
intrenclied with rifle-pits a mile in length What 
a sight for Bragg ' Hand about, wo worked and 
digged like beavers An old Quaker came down to 
expostulate with us for ruining his farm by such 
digging The seeno was ludicrous, and the boys 
gave a derisive littlo cheer for “ Broad-brim ” 
The noise drew upon us tho shells from a hidden 
battery, and cost us two wounded won. It very 
nearly cost our friend his life, as an oxjiloding 
shell left a hole within a yard of him, twicm as 
broad as bis big hat 

Still wo dug on at our nflo-pits. Other regmientis 
were ferried across. By noon tho pontoon -bridge 
was down bolmul ns, and soon tho whole army 
corps was over. 

All tho afternoon wo raatmnivrod and fought 
for position, chasing tho enemy oil one liigh hill- 
spur only to find him bettor intronchod ixdiind 
another. These wore the outlying hills between 
Missionary Ridge proper and the banks of tho river. 
The real position was across flolds and hollows, and 
farther up on tho mountain. Bullonlyand slowly 
tho enemy gave way, preparing m his high position 
for the battle of tlie morrow. 

That night my regiment stood pudiet. in the wood 
at tho front. All night long we could hoar the 
rebel field-batteries taking posit, ion on Missionary 
Ridge. For a hundred hours wo had scarcely slept. 
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The 25 tli of November dawned clear and beauti- 
ful, and with the sunrise came the bugle-sound for 
Corse’s division at our center to advance on the ene- 
my All the morning the hills and woods m front 
of Missionary Ridge resounded with the crash of 
musketry The battle raged for over an hour for 
the possession ot a single hill-erest Once the hail 
of bullets became so heavy that a temporary halt 
was made The enemy bad the advantage of posi- 
tion and numbers everywhere So close were 
they, and so protected behind iifle-pits, logs, and 
bowlders, that they could throw stones on the 
assaulting column and do almost as much harm 
with them as with bullets Moie regiments were 
sent in to Corse, and the hand-to-hand assault was 
renewed till Corse himself was borne wounded from 
the field Still his men fought on, retreatmg not 
a foot Around to our left. General J. E Smith’s 
division was gradually getting possession of that 
part of the enemy’s line, and far ofi across Lookout 
Valley, Hooker’s men, in possession of the heights, 
were driving in the left flank of the rebel army 

It was 2 o’clock when our division, my own regi- 
ment with it, was ordered to bayonets and 30111 
in the assault on the ridge. W 0 had been concealed 
from the enemy all the forenoon by the edge of a 
wood, yet his constant shelling of this wood 
showed that he know we were there As the 
column came out upon the open ground, and in 
sight of the rebel batteries, thoir renewed and eon- 
centratocl fire Ijiiocked the limbs from the trees 
about our heads An awful cannonade had opened 
on us In front of us was a rail-fence. Its splinters 
and fragments flew in every direction. “ Jump the 
fence, boys,” was the order, and never was a fence 
scaled more quickly It was nearly half a mile to 
the rebel position, and we started on tho charge, 
running across tho open fields. I had heard tho 
roaring of heavy battle before, bnt never such a 
shrieking of cannon-balls and bursting of shells 
as met us on that run. We could soe the rebels 
working their guns, while in plain view other bat- 
teries galloped up, unlnnbored, and let loose upon 
ns Behind us our own batteries were firing at 
the enemy over our heads, till tho storm and roar 
became horrible. Tho line officers screamed at 
the top of their voices, trying to repeat the orders 
to the men. “ Steady, steady. Boar to tho right ! 
Don^t fire ' Steady, steady,” was yelled till every 
one of us was hoarse, and until the fearful thunder 
of the cannonade made all commands unheard and 
useless. In ten minutes the field was crossed, the 
foot of the ascent was reached, and now the Con- 
federates poured into our faces the reserved fire of 
their awful musketry It helped little that we re- 
turned it from our own rifles, hidden as the enemy 
were in rifle-pits, behind logs, and stumps, and 
trees. Still we charged, and climbed a fence in 
front of them, and charged again. The order was 
given to lie down and continue firing. Then some 

iFor seven months wo oflleers llngorod in Libby 
prison, and then for eight months more in Macon and 
Oolutnhia. Most of tho privates died in Andersonvillo 
When I escaped at Columbia, fifteen months afterward. 


one cued, "Look to the tunnel ' ” There, on the 
right, pouring through a tunnel in the mountam, 
and out ot the railway cut, came the gi ay-coats by 
hundreds, flanking us completely " Stop them ' ” 
cried our colonel to those ot us at the right. " Push 
them back * ” It was but the work of a few mo- 
ments to riho to our feet and run to the mouth of 
the tunnel, firing as we ran Too late ' They 
weie through by hundreds, and a fatal enfilading 
fire was cutting our line to pieces. No wonder the 
brigade temporarily faltered and gave way, when 
a whole army of the enemy seemed concentrated 
on a smgle point 

“ Come out of that sword,” shrieked a bigMissis- 
sippian at me "And give me that revolver,” cried 
another. "And get up the hill quicker than hell,” 
cried both of them It was time; for our own 
batteries were now pouring a fearful fire on the 
very spot where we stood. Tho rocks and the 
eaith flew about us, and everything seemed to 
smoke Not only this, our brigade was rally- 
ing to charge again, and other brigades were 
climbing with them to the hill-top. IStill more, 
Thomas was storming the eentor. 

In a moment I reflected that I was a prisoner, 
and liorrible pictures of Libby and Andersonville 
flashed through my mind — and with them the 
presentiment of evil I had had tho night before 
the assault I took a blanket from one of my dead 
comrades lying near me, and at the point of the 
bayonet I was hurried on up tlie mountain, the 
fire from onr own guns constantly increasing I 
passed numerous lines of the enemy standing or 
lying in the rifle-pits with which the whole mouii- 
tain-sido was honeycombed, both in front of Sher- 
man and in front of Thomas Once I glanced 
back and to tho right. Glorious sight I Tho troops 
of Thomas were storming up the slopes of Mission- 
ary Ridge. In a hollow, back of the linos, I was 
mustered with others of ray brigade who had been 
captured. Three of that night’s messmates wore 
among thorn. Wo wore rolievod of our watches, 
our money, our knives, even our pocket-combs, by 
a chivalrous young officer of the guard } 

" Wliy do your caissons hurry so to tho roar ?” I 
inquired of this gallant gentleman as I handed 
himmypockot-book. “Eor ammunition, of course," 
waahis prompt reply. "And tho cannon,” Ivontured 
further, noticing a dozen brass fiold-pioeos being 
galloped off with; "do they bring ammunition 
too * ” “ Fall in,” was tho quick answer. ‘ ‘ Guards, 
fall in: quick, quick!” Iii five minutes, prisoners 
and guards, infantry, artillery, and wagons wore 
on the run pell-mell to the roar Missionary Ridge 
had been taken 

Twenty-flve miles they marched us down the 
railroad that night without stopping. Whizzing 
by us went trams loaded with wounded and dying 
soldiers. Far behind us we heard our own vic- 
torious canuott in pursuit. 

only Bixtoon of tlie sixty of my rogimout who wore cap- 
tured with me on that clay were alive. Of the nine of 
my own company (15) who were taken, only one besides 
myself was left to toll the tale.— S. H. M. B. 
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COMMENTS ON GENERAL GRANT’S “CHATTANOOGA.” 

I. BT WILLIAM FAEBAB SMITH, BEETET MAJOR-GENEEAL, U. S, A, 


O ' H the 3d of Octo- 
ber, 1863, hav- 
ing reported to 
General Eosecrans 
at Chattanooga, I 
was assigned the 
duty of chief engi- 
neer of the Army 
of the Cumberland, 
and it devolved on 
me as a part of my 
duty, first, to lay out 
and construct the 

UMBHELU ROC« POINT OP LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN fortlfiCatiOHS SO ES 

to enable a compar- 
atively small force to hold the place, and, secondly, 
to look out for the communications by which the 
army was supplied. In the perform anee of that duty 
I was actively engaged in building boats and mate- 
rial for bridges, and was studying earnestly to find 
some way of restoring our short line of communi- 
cations lost hy the giving up of Lookout Mountain 
and Talley. I found a most excellent company of 
volunteers styled “Michigan Engineers and Me- 
chanics,” commanded hy Captain Perrin V. Pox. 
Before my arrival they had set up a saw-mill, and 
were engaged in making boats and flooring, etc., 
for military bridges. In pursuance of the para- 
mount necessity of finding some way of shorten- 
ing our distance to the railroad at Bridgeport, on 
the 19th of October I started to make a personal 
examination of the north side of the Tennessee 
River below Chattanooga. The object was to find 
some point on the south side, the holding of which 
would secure to us the river from Bridgeport 
through the Raccoon Mountain, and the short 
road ill the valley from there to Chattanooga. On 
returning unsuccessful in my search, to within 
about five miles of Chattanooga, I saw before me 
on a blufi, washed by the river, an earth-work in 
which was posted a field-hattery commanding a 
road through a break in the hills on the opposite 
side, where had formerly been established a ferry, 
known as Brown’s Perry. The place struck mo as 
worthy of examination, and learning from the com- 
manding officer of the battery that there was a 
tacit agreement that the pickets should not fire on 
each other, I left my horse in the battery and went 
down to the water’s edge. . There I spent an hour, 
studying the character of the hills, the roadway 
through the gorge, and marking and estimating 
the distances to the fires of the picket reserves of 
the enemy. I then rode hack to headquarters, to 
find that during my absence General Roseorans 
had been relieved from duty there and General 
George IT. Thomas put in command of the army. 

The next morning, October 20th, General 
Thomas asked me what length of bridge material 
I had not in use, and directed me to throw another 
bridge across the river at Chattanooga. I asked 


him not to give the order till he had heard my 
report of my examination of the day before and 
had looked into a plan I had to propose for open- 
ing the river to onr steamboats, of which there 
were two then pai*tly disabled, bnt which had not 
been repaired by me lest they should eventually 
serve the purpose of the enemy. After a discus- 
sion which I think was finished in two days, and by 
the 22d of October, he gave his approval to the 
plan, and I went to work at once, he giving the 
necessary orders for the' cooperating movements 
from Bridgeport, which were a vital part of the 
operations. After that there was hut one discus- 
sion between General Thomas and myself, which 
was as to the relative time at which Hooker’s col- 
umn was to move from Bridgeport. That took 
place after the arrival of General Grant at Chat- 
tanooga, all others having been concluded before 
General Grant made his appearance. 

When Grant had been but about twelve hours in 
Chattanooga, and before be had even started on 
his trip to Brown’s Ferry, Mr. Dana had sketched 
to the Secretary of War the substance of the 
whole movement. ^ That General Thomas had, 
after General Grant’s arrival, to put before him 
the plan which he had determined upon, and that 
General Grant’s aiipimval was necessary, and that 
it was proper for him to go to Brown’s Ferry at once 
to see the position before he gave his approval to 
it, cannot bo gainsaid, but there is not the slightest 
reason for doubting that Thomas would have made 
the same move with the same men and with the 
same results, had General Grant been in Louisville, 
from which place ho had telegraphed the order put- 
ting Thomas in command of the Army of the Cum- 
berland. General Grant does not over.stato the 
importance of this movement to the army. It gave 
at once to the army food and clothing, with forage 
for the animals whiah wor(3 yet alive, and last, but 
not least, ammunition, of which General Grant 
says the Union army had “ not enough for a day’s 
fighting.” From being an army in a condition in 
which it could not retreat, it became- an army 
which, so soon as it was reenforced by the troops 
with Sherman, assumed the olfensivo, and under 
the leadership of General Grant helped to win the 
battle of Missionary Ridge, inflicting a mortal blow 
upon the army under Bragg. General Thomas was 
a man who observed strictly the proprieties and 
courtesies of military life ; and had the plan “for 
opening the route to Bridgeport,” and the orders 
necessary for its execution, emanated from General 
Grant, Thomas would hardly have noticed the sub- 
ject in the following words ; 

“To Brigadier-Goneral W. P. Smith, chief engineer, 
aiiouldho accorded great praise for the ingenuity which 
conceived, and the ability which cxceiited, the niovc" 
ment at Brown’s Ferry. The prepai’fitlons w(n’e all 
made In secrecy, as was also the boat expedition v-hloh 
liaasod under the ovcndmnglng cliffs of Lookout, so 
much 60 that whan the bridge was thrown at Brown’s 



i) Telegrams of Dana to Stanton, October 28d aud 24th, 10 a. m. 
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Feiiy, ou tbeinoiiuug of the 27lh, the suipiise was as 
gieat to the airay within Chattanooga as it A\as to the 
ai my besieging it tiom without” [Piom theiepoitof 
the Committee on the Conduct oi tho Wai ] 

With, some hesitation I will give a copy of a 
letter Irom General Giant to the Secretary of War, 
which, though speaking ot me in possibly much 
too high terms, is yet important in this connec- 
tion from its (late It was written two weeks 
after the opening of tho river, and two weeks be- 
fore the battle of Missionaiy Eidge It could 
hardly have been 'written from General Grant’s 
previous knowledge of me, for he says he “had 
no recollection of having met me, after my [his] 
graduation, in 1843 , up to this time,” — the night 
of his arrival at Chattanooga, — October 23d, 
18133 It could not have been written because I 
had shown zeal in establishing a saw-mill, making 
a steamboat or any amount of bridge material, nor 
yet because I had commanded two brigades in a 
surprise attack at Brown’s Ferry. No other move- 
ment than the successful opening of the river had 
been made from the time of General Grant’s ar- 
rival to the date of this letter Was it possible 
that it rose from any other reason than that 
General Grant, aiipreeiating fully the great and 
prompt change in the condition of the army, aris- 
ing from the opening of tho river, had porliaps 
over-estimated tho ability of the one who within 
his own knowledge had planned tho movement? 
Circumstances after waid occurred to change the 
relations between General Grant and myself, to 
winch it IS not necessary to refer, and his opinion 
of me may anil probably did afterward undergo a 
change, but at llie time at which the letter was 
written there was some strilung reason which pro- 
duced it . 

“ IIRADQTTAUTKUR, MlIITAIlY DIVISION OF TUB MiSS 
“ OiUTTANOooA, Tennksseb, Novoiubor mil, 18G3. 

“ IIoN E M STANTON, Secretary of War 

“Sill I would respectfully rocoimnend that Brlga- 
dier-Genoial William P Smith bo placed -first on tho list 
lor promotion to tho lank of major-general lie la pos- 
sessed of one of the clearest military heads in the army — 
Is very praotiiail an d industrious — • no man m tho sorvico 
is better (inaliflod tban ho for our largest commands 

" I have tho honor to bo, very respootfully, your obe- 
dient servant, “US Grant, 

(Ollicial) “ Major-General 

“Signed, Gko. K Lkbt, Assistant Adjutant-General ” 

Not only is it due to the truth of history that 
this evidence of General Grant’s military apprecia- 
tion of tho movement on Brown’s Forry should 
appear, but it also establishes his generosity of 
eliaraeier m giving credit where he felt it to be due 

At some future time I may have an oppor- 
tunity of doing justice to the memory of General 
Goorge TI. Thomas, whose comparatively early 
d(uilh was so groat a loss to the country. The 
civil war developed no higher character than his, 
viewed in all its aspects, either as soldier or civil- 
ian. There are no clouds on it to mar the hright- 
noss of his glory 

General Grant, ’s narrative [see p. G79] is in 
text and inference so unjust to the memory of the 
iafce Major-General George H. Thomas that it is 
proper to make a statement of facts taken in the 
main from ofiaeial papers. 


In Novembei, 1803, Mr Charles A Dana, iv.h- 
sistant Secietary ot War, was at Chattanooga 
Under date of November 5th, 11 a m , he tele- 
graphed to Mr Stanton 

“ Giant and Thomas considering plan proposed 
by W P Snuth to advance oui pickets on the loft to 
Citico Cieek, about a mile in front of the position they 
have occupied from the first, and to tin eaten the seizin 0 
of the north-west extremity of Mi.s8ionary Eidge This, 
taken in connection with our present deiuonstiatiou 
in Lookout Valley, will compel them to concontiate and 
come back fiom Burnside to fight here ” 

It is perhaps well to explain here that at that 
time no plan for future operations had been dis- 
cussed. Ou the supposition that Sherman’s forces 
would he united with those ot Thomas in front of 
Chattanooga, moie space than we occupied was 
necessary for the proper encampments and prob- 
able developments for a battle This made a 
move to the front at that time for tho acquisition 
of more ground a proper one under all eireum- 
stauees It will be seen that in the plan proposed 
by me, as chief engineer, only a threat to sc\;:o the 
north-west end of Missionary Ridge was intended, 
and with the idea that such a feint might lorce the 
recall of Longstreet. I think I may safely state 
that I did not propose at iliat time, in view of the 
condition of the Army of the Cumberland, to sug- 
gest anything that would bring on a general baitle 
unless under the guns of our forts at Chattanooga. 
Tlie next telegram to Secretary Sinnton referring 
to this move is dated November 7th at 10 a. m., 
and states : 

“ Before receiving this Information [report ot a rebel 
rtcaeitcr] Grant had oidorod Tliomas to oxecuto the 
nioveraont on Citico Cicck whick I riqiortod on the Btli 
as pioposed by Smith ThomaH, who lather i»r('feri'od 
an attempt on Lookout Mountain, desired to postpone 
tho operation until Sherman should come up, but Giant 
has decided that for tho sake of Bm’nsichj tho attack 
must he made at once, and I presume the advancii on 
Citico will take place to-morrinv evening, and that on 
Missionary Eidge nmuodiatoly afterwurd If snimossful, 
this operation will diyido Bragg’s forces in Chattanooga 
valley fiom those In the valley of tho Clueka, manga, 
and will compel him cither to retreat, leaving the rail- 
road communication of Cheatham and Longsirreet. ex- 
posed, or else light abatile with Ms diminished force's.” 

From General Grant’s order of Novembor 7th 
the following extract is made 

“ . 1 deem the best movement to attract the 

enemy to bo an attack on the north end of Missionary 
Eidge -with all tho force you can bring to bear against 
it, and, when that is carried, to threaten, and even attack 
if po8.siblo, the enemy’s lino of communication between 
Dalton and Clovoland . Tho movement should not 
bo made one moment lator than to-morrow morning.” 

It will be seen from this order that the plan 
proposed by me had been entirely changed, for 
while I had proposed only to threaten the seizure 
of tho north-west end of MxR.siouary Bidgo, Gen- 
eral Grant proposed “to attack the enemy” by 
carrying the ridge, and then “to threaten, and 
even attack if possible,” the lines of comnauuiea- 
tion; that u, to Imng on a general engagement. 
■When, it IS remembered that eighteen days aftc'r 
this Sherman with six perfectly appointed divi- 
sions failed to carry this same point of Missionary 
Ridge, at a time when Thomas with four divisions 
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stood threatening Bragg’s center, and Hooker 
with neaily three divisions was driving in Bragg’s 
left flank (Bragg having no more strength than on 
the 7th), it will not he a matter of surprise that 
the order staggered Thomas. After the order had 
been issued I sought a conversation with General 
Grant for the purpose of inducing a modification, 
and began by asking General Grant what was the 
plan proposed by General Thomas for carrying out 
the order To this General Grant replied, “ When 
1 have sufflcient confidence vi a genet al to leave Imn 

command of an at my, I have enough confidence tn 
him to leave his plans to himself’^ This answer 
seemed to cut off all discussion, and nothing more 
was said on the subject. 

Shortly after that General Thomas sent for me, 
and under the impiession that the Older related to 
my plan, referred to in Mr Dana’s dispatch of No- 
vember 5 th, said, “ If I attempt to carry out the 
order I have received, my array will be terribly 
beaten You must go and get the order revoked ” 
"Without replying to this I asked General Thomas 
to go up the river with me, and we set out directly, 
going to a hill opposite the mouth of the South 
Ohiekamauga Creek, where we spent an hom’ or 
more. We looked carefully over the ground on 
which Thomas would have to operate, noted the 
extreme of Bragg’s camp-fires on Missionary Eidge, 
and then, becoming convinced that Thomas with 
his force could not outflank Bragg’s right without 
endangering our connection with Chattanooga, on 
our return I went directly to Gener.il Gr.int, .and 
reported to him that after a careful reconnoissanee 
of the ground I was of the decided opinion thal, no 
movement could be made in that direction until 
the arrival of Sherman’s forces That very even- 
ing the order for Thomas to move was coimtcr- 
manded, and no further effort to aid Burnside was 
attempted till the Army of the Tennessee h.id 
joined the army at Chattanoog.x On the 8th of 
November, at 11 A. m., Mr Dana sent to the Sec- 
retary of "Wtar the following dispatch 

“Ecconnoiasaneo of OiLico Creidc and head of Mis- 
sionary Eidge made yesteiday by TbomaB, Smith, and 
Brannan from the liolglitfi opposite on the north of the 
Tennessee proved Smith’s plan for attack Imimactica- 
ble The creek and oonntry are wrongly laid down on 
our maps, and no operation for the boikuto of Missionary 
Ridge can bo undertaken with the force which Thomas 
can now command for the purpose That force cannot 
by any effort bo made to oxcood oighteon thonsand 

General Grant in his official report says • 

“Directions were given for a movement against Mis- 
sionary Eidge, with a view to carrying it, . of 

which I informed Burnside on the Tth of November by 
telegraph After a thorough reconnoissanee of Iho 
ground, however, it was deemed utterly %m‘praehcnhle 
to make the move until Sherman could got up, because 
of the madeanacy of our forces and the condition of 
the animals then at Chattanooga ” 

The writer of an article entitled “ General Grant,” 
in '‘The Century” for May, 1886, says of Chat- 
tauooga • “Pew battles m any war have ever boon 
fought so strictly according to the plan. This battle 
was fought as nearly according to the plan laid 
down in advance as any recorded in the schools.” 


Holding at the time the position of chief engi- 
neer of the ALrmy of the Cumheiland under General 
Thomas, and being at the same time chief engineer 
of the Military Division of the Mississippi under 
General Grant, it was absolutely necessary that I 
should know the plan to he able to direct the 
engineering operations Let me compare the 
origmal plan as “ laid down in advance ” with a 
sketch of the battle as fought 

The original plan of the battle of Chattanooga 
was to turn Bragg’s right flank on Missionary 
Eidge, thereby throwing his army away from its 
base and natural line of retreat This, the first 
thing to he done, was confided to Sherman, and 
the plan loas not adopted till after Sherman had 
carefully examined the situation and asseited that 
he could do the work assigned to him Thomas 
was to hold the center and right of our front, to 
cooperate with Sherman, and attack when the 
pioper time arrived 

The preliminaiy movements were simple. Sher- 
man was to effect a lodgment on the left h.itiU of 
the Tennessee Eiver, just below the mouth of the 
South Chickamaiiga Cieek This was to he done 
by lauding a brigade of troops from the boats, 
which were to be used in the hiidge to he thrown 
at that point across the Tennessee for the crossing 
of Sherman’s army One division of Sherman’s 
army was to maieh up the Lookout "Valley, on the 
extreme right of our operations, and threaten a 
pass in Lookout Mountain, ostensibly to turn 
Bragg’s leit flank The march was to he made in 
daylight, in sight of the enemy, and after dark the 
division was to retrace its steps, cross the Ton- 
nesseo at Brown’s Perry, and join the mam body 
of Sherman’s force, which was to be massed dur- 
ing the night preceding the intended ati.ack at the 
point where the bridge was to bo laid Hooker 
with Ills small force was to hold Lookout Valley 
.and threaten Lookout Mountain at the point where 
it strikes the Tennessee. This general plan was 
filled in with all necessary details, embracing all 
the initial movements of the whole force under 
Grant At the very outset began the changes m 
this plan The division which made tho tlireat 
against Bragg’s loft flank on roi.urning found the 
bridge at Brown’s h"'orry iiuiiassable ; and as it 
could not jom Sherumn, li, was turniHi over to 
Hooker, who was ordered, wiiJi his command 
thus strengthened, to assault i,ho works on his 
front on Lookout Mountain. This was a most 
decided change from tho plan “laid down in ad- 
vance ” 

On the evening of the first day the results could 
ho summed up as follows : Sherman had crossed 
tho Tennessee Eiver at tho point selected, but had 
not turned Bragg’s right flank. Thomas had 
drawn out the Aimy of tho Cumberland facing 
Missionary Eidge, had connected with Sherman, 
hut had had no fighting other than skirmishing 
varied by .some artillery practice. Hooker had 
caiTiod Lookout Mountain after a fight which has 
been celebrated in song as “ the battle above the 
clouds.” This victory of Hooker’s eompellod Bragg 
to withdraw his troops from idle Oliattanooga Val- 
ley, and retreat or eoneentrato for a battle on 
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Missionary Ridge On the morning of the second 
day Hookei was ordered by Thomas to march for 
and cany the Rossville Gap m Missionaiy Ridge, 
and as soon as that was done to send an aide or 
courier to him, in order that he might then make 
the assault of the “ Ridge ” with the Army of the 
Cumberland Sherman with severe fighting con- 
tinued his efforts to reach the crest of Missionary 
Eidge As the day wore on, and no news came 
from Hooker, Thomas grew anxious, but could 
give no order to assault the works on his front 
till one at least of the enemy’s flanks had been 
turned. 

Finally, in the afternoon, General Grant sent 
oiders directly to the division commanders of the 
Army of the Cumberland to move forward and 
carry the rifle-pits in thoir front at the base of Mis- 
sionary Ridge Tins was very easily done, and 
after capturing the rifle-pits the soldiers, seeing 
that tlioy could not remain there under the fire 
from the crest of the ridge, and having no inten- 
tion of giving up any ground won by them, de- 
manded to be led up the hill to storm the works on 
the crest, which was successfully done, and Bragg’s 

II. BY HENRY M GIST, BREVET 

General Smith very clearly shows that the plan 
for the movement was originated some time prior 
to General Grant’s arrival at Chattanooga, and that 
the only part of the plan Grant was concerned in 
was the approval he gave to it, on it being submitted 
to him by General Thomas and General Smith. The 
necessary orders for the execution of the plan and 
the approval of tho movomont, however, had been 
given oven prior to tho date at which General 
Thomas assumed ooinmancl of the Army of the 
Cumberland, winch was the 20th of October,! 8 CO. 

After the battle of Cliickamauga and tho return 
of the troops to Chattauooga, the first aim of Gen- 
eral Rosecrans was to seenro his command behind 
earth-works and fortifications on the front, suffi- 
ciently strong to enable the army sneeessfully to 
resist any attack that might he made upon it in 
that quarter. This being accomplished, the next 
important demand was that of rations and supplies 
for the troops. In the execution of all of this Gen- 
eral Rosecrans was ably seconded by the very effi- 
cient services of his chief engineer, General Rroith ; 
any plan of the latter, however, could only be car- 
ried into execution upon the approval of the com- 
manding general. 

The general plan for the fortifications, and also 
for tho relief of the army with supplies, were those 
of the offleor 111 command of the army. The pre- 
liminaries and details of these plans were, of 
course, intrusted lo the chief executive officer of 
his staff in that branch of his service— -his chief 
engineer. In the execution of his general plan, 
General Rosecrans, prior to tho date of the order 
relieving him, had selected William’s Island as a 
depot of supplies He had also contracted for the 
rebuilding of tho railroad bridge across the Ten- 
nessee and over Running Water, and had ordered 
the construction of four steamboats, for the use of 


headquarters were in their possession just before 
the sun went down on the second day of the battle. 
This assault was, of course, the crisis of the whole 
battle, and the successful carrying of Missionary 
Ridge was doubtless due 111 a measure to the posi- 
tion of Sherman and the threatening movement of 
Hookei 

The battle was tben ended and nothing left but a 
retieat by one and a pursuit by the other opposing 
general A condensed statement of the history of 
the original plan and the battle of Chattanooga as 
fought IS this The oiiginal pl.an contemplated 
the turning of Bragg’s right flank, which teas not 
(lone The secondary plan of Thomas looked to- 
ward following np the success of Hooker at Look- 
out Mountain hy turning the left flank of Bragg, 
and then an attack by Thomas along his entire 
fiont The Rossville Gap was not carried in time 
to be of more than secondary importance in the 
battle. 

The assault on the center before either flank was 
turned was never seriously contemplated, and was 
made without plan, without orders, and as above 
stated 
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his army on the river. Ho had also directed that 
a sufficient number of pontoons should ho built, by 
which he could throw a bridge across the Tonuossoe 
below the month of Lookouii Crock, on which to 
march and take possession of Lookout Valley. 

One of the last subjects of conference between 
Generals Rosoeraiis and Thomas after midnight of 
October ]i)th, 180.8, and after Rosocrans’s order 
relinquishing the command had been written and 
signed, grow out of the request of General Thomas 
to Rosecrans, “ Now, General, I want you to he 
kind enough to describo the exact plan for tho tak- 
ing of Lookout Valley as you proposed it ” Gen- 
eral Rosecrans went over it again, explaining how 
it was his purpose to cross the river and where ; 
how he intended to occupy Lookout Valley, and to 
secure the use of the road on the south side of the 
river — the plan as afterward matured and car- 
ried out. 

When General Smith was assigned to duty the 
Ilian for tho fortifications had been fully consid- 
ered, and that for the relief of tho troops in regard 
to rations was well under way. Under General 
Rosoerans’s orders General Smith gave his atten- 
tion to tho details of both iilans, and brought his 
skill to bear upon the best method to accomplish 
the desired results When General Thomas aBSumed 
command of the Army of the Cumberland, General 
Smith was retained as chief engineer, and Thomas 
conUmml the preparations for the plan afterward 
so successfully carried out in the “Brown’s Peny 
movement,” under tho supervision of the chief 
engineer as to the details. As General Smith 
says, “ Thomas would have made the same move 
with tho same men, and with the same results, 
had General Grant been in Louisville ” 

General Smith says that General Thomas is en- 
titled to the credit of the successful consummation 
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of tkese plans Certainly he is as against the 
claim of General Grant But as to Eosecrans, let 
us see what General Thomas himself says In his 
report, dated November 7th, 1863, of “The Bat- 
tle of Wauhatchie,” he says 

“ Pi eliininary steps bad already been taken to execute 
this vitally important movement before the command 
of the department devolved on me The briclge which 
it was necessary to throw across the river at Brown’s 
Peiiy to gam possession otthe noithernondof Lookout 
Valley and open communicatioii with Bridgeport by 
load and river was nearly completed ” 

It all this had been accomplished by General 
Eosecrans, the plan must have been under bis 
consideration with his approval for some weeks 
prior to hib removal. 

On November 4th, 1863, in the report of the 


part taken by the troops under him of the move- 
ment that actually opened up the road to Brown’s 
Perry and Kelley’s Perry, General Smith says 

“ On the 19tb of October I was instructed by General 
Roseerans to reconnoiter the river m the vicinity of 
William’s Island with a view ot making the island a 
cover for a steamboat landing and store-boiises, etc ” 

I do not wish to appear as detracting from the 
honor that belongs to General Smith, who exe- 
cuted the plan, to General Thomas, who ordered 
the execution, to General Grant, who approved 
the plan, but I think the truth of history calls for 
a repetition of the statement as made hy General 
Thomas that he took up the work where his prede- 
cessor in command left it, and that he carried out 
the plan of General Eosecrans in the final move- 
ment 


III POSTSOEIPT BY GENERAL W P SMITH 


General Roseobans never said anything to me 
about a bridge into Lookout Valley, or a movement 
hy Hooker’s command from Bridgeport, although 
1 was Ins chief engineer and troops under my com- 
mand were making boats for bridges Mr Dana 
telegi’aphed to Mr. Stanton early m October that 
Eosecrans would throw a bridge from Moccasin 
Point into Lookout Valley. A bridge fi’om Mocca- 
sin Point could not have been tin own, for the nose 
of Lookout Mountain was strongly held by the en- 
emy, and it the bridge had been tlirown it could 
not have been maintained, as it would have been 
under close fire of artillery 

Mr Dana also telegraphed to Mr Stanton that 
Eosecrans had ordered Hooker to concentiate his 
troops with a view to moving his force through 
the Raccoon Mountain into Lookout Valley. If 
that could have been done the operations at 
Brown’s Perry were useless, as it would have 
been only necessary to throw a bridge after the 
arrival of Hooker’s troops in that Valley. With 
Bragg’s force, the passes in the Eaecoon Mountain 
could have been held so as to make it impossible 
for Hooker to got Ihrongli them. 

Shortly after my arrival at Chattanooga I told 
General EoseeranH that he could not supply Ins 
army over the mountain roads as soon as tho full 
rains began. He said I was mistaken, that he was 
getting double the numhor of rations that ho used. 
I never said anything more on the subject Seoiiig 
that w were daily falling behind, even after tho 
troops had been put on half rations, I tried to 
hurry on the defeusos, and was all tho time trying 
to work out some plan for shortening the line of 
supplies It seemed to mo that, by holding tho 
country between Bridgeport and the Raccoon 
Mountain and tho nose of Raccoon Mountain 
where it struck the Tennessee River, we might use 
William’s Island as a depot of supplies, the trans- 
portation from Bridgeport being by water. DeteP- 
mmed to go and see if such a plan were practica- 
ble, I went tQ General Eosecrans on the evening 
of the 1 8th of Oetobor and said, “ General, I wish 
to go down the river to-morrow to see if we cannot 
hold the river as far as William’s Island, and use 
that for a depot.” General Eosecrans said, “ Go, 


by all means, and I will go with you ” We started 
at an early honr the next morning, but aftei (uoss- 
ing the liver General Eosecrans stopped to go 
through the hospital and I pushed on and made 
the examination entirely alone. When I reached 
camp General Eosecrans had been relieved, he 
left that night, I think, and I did not say a word 
to him about what I had discovered and what I 
had to propose It is impossible that Roseerans 
could have developed any plan for opeiniig the 
river to General Thomas wliieh was satisfactory to 
Thomas, for any plan would have required a bridge 
to be tlirown below Chattanooga, and General 
Thomas directed me, when I wont to report to 
him the next day, to throw a bridge at the town 
That would have left nothing for another bridge, 
and it took time to prepare boats and bridge 
materials 

General Roseerans could not have informed his 
generals, with whom ho was on coniidimt.ial terms, 
of any such plan, for when Thomas explained my 
plan to them they opposed it strongly, and it i-ook 
two or tliroe interviews to got General Thomas i.o 
adopt tho plan. Einally itwas earned out exactly 
as I had suggested it. Gemu’al Thomas was a very 
careful man about Ins statements and was very 
particular iii his use of words In Ins order he 
was careful to give mo credit for planning as well 
as exeentiiig, and if ho had had any such plan 
given to him by General Eosecrans lie would cer- 
tainly have not committed tho injuslico of giving 
mo tho credit for the plan 

General Gist’s qiiotaiiion from my report refi'rs 
only to the William’s Island project., which 1 gave 
up as soon as I saw tho ground, and t.hat may liavo 
been an idea of General Rosocrans, but ho c(>r~ 
tainly had novor taken any stops to find out if it 
were practicablo, whic.h I found it was not. X 
novor hoard of Brown’s Reiwy till I saw it. I did 
not report on it t.o Eosecrans, and I do not believe 
that Eosoeraiis had matured any sclunne for short- 
ening the line of communications. If he had, why 
did lio not execute li. ; for at the time ho was re- 
lieved the Array of thoGumiierland could not have 
remained a week at Ohatt,anooga, iiudor the then 
existing linos for obtaining supplies. 
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AFTER it Ibeeame appavent that Bragg would not 
assault Eosecraiis at Chattanooga, it was 
thought that he might cross the river above, 
threaten our lines of communication with the 
rear, and thus repeat, on the north side, the ma- 
nceavre of Roseeraus. Longstreet advised such a 
movement, but Bragg preferred to adopt the plan 
of starving us out. 

On September 24th a brigade that had held the 
point of Lookout Mountain was wittulrawn. Bragg 
at once took possession, and sent Lougstrcet’s 
corps over into Lookout Valley. He also e.Ktended 
liis pickets down the south bank of the river, nearly 
to Bridgeport, our base of supplies. This cut us off 
from the river and the roads on its north and south 
banks, and loft us but one open road to the rear. 
Over this, for a time, we might haul supplies ; but 
wo were in a state of semi-siege. 

The trees within onr lines were soon cut down 
for use in the fortifications, or for fuel. There had 
been but little rain since early in July. The earth 
was parched and blistered. Loave.s had dried up 
on the trees, and all the grass hadwithei’ed and 
turned gray. The moving of men and animals 
stirred up blinding clouds of dust which every 
breeze sent whirling through the camps. With 
the first week in October came the rains, and it 
was a question whether the deex> and sticky mud 
was not more objectionable than the dust. 

Our whole army was obliged to depend for every 
ration and every pound of forage on the mules 
that hauled the army wagons over the sixty miles 
of horrible road from Bridgeport. Some of the 
hills along this route were so steep that a heavy 
wagon was almost a load going up, and, now that 
the rains were falling, that part of it in the little 
valleys had become so soft and was so cut up that 
a lightly loaded wagon would sink up. to the axles. 

In the third week of the occupation of Chatta- 
nooga, no one, from commanding general down, 
any longer expected or even thought of an attack. 
Missionary Ridge, summit, side, and base, was 
furrowed with rifle-pits and studded with batteries. 
The little valley of Chattanooga was dammed up 
with earth-works ; and Lookout Mountain, now a 
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mighty fortress, lifted to the low hanging clouds 
its threatening head crowned with siege-guns. 
The two lines of pickets were not more than three 
hundred yards apart; but, hy common consent, 
there was no picket fiidiig. On a still night, stand- 
ing on the picket line, one could hear the old negro 
song “ Dixie,” adopted by the Confederates as 
their national music ; while from our line came, 
iu swelling response, “Hail Columbia” and “ The 
Star-spangled Banner.” With a glass Bragg’s 
headquarters on Missionary Ridge, even the 
movement of his officers and ordei’lies, could be 
seen ; while from the ridge or Lookout Mountain 
our whole camp was clearly in view. By daylight 
our* troops could be counted, our reveille heard, 
our roll-call noted, our scanty meals of half rations 
soon — ike last without envy. And we wore not 
only heard and seen, hut the enemy’s sigiuil-flag 
on Lookout talked, over our heads, with the sig- 
nal-flag on Missionary Ridge. 

The fall I’ains were beginning, and hauling was 
becoming each day more difficult. Ten thousand 
dead mules walled the sides of the road from 
Bridgeport to Chattanooga. In Chattanooga the 
men were on less than half rations. Guards stood 
at the troughs of artillery horses to keep the 
soldiers from taking the scant supply of corn 
allowed these starving animals. Many horses died 
of starvation, and most of those that survived grew 
too weak for use in pulling the lightest gnus. Men 
followed the wagons as they came over the river, 
picking up the grains of corn and bits of crackers 
that fell to the ground. Yet there was no murmur 
of discontent. 

Ever since Longstreet got into Lookout Valley, 
Boseorans had been making preparation to drive 
bim out, A small stern-wheel steamboat was 
built at Bridgeport; a captured ferry-boat, recon- 
structed, was made an available transport; and 
material for boats and pontoons, or either, with 
stringers and flooring for bridges, was prepared at 
Chattanooga as rapidly as possible, at an impro- 
vised saw-mill. But the plan finally adopted was 
conceived and worked out by General William P. 
Smith, Chief Engineer of the Army of the Cumber- 
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land. On tlie 20t]i of October, after having been reached a point about one mile from the feiTy, 


fully matured, it was submitted, and was warmly 
approved by Thomas, who had then succeeded 
Eoseerans, and who at once gave orders to Gi-eneral 
Smith, Oeneral Hooker, and others to cany it mto 
execution with all possible expedition. General 
Grant reached Chattanooga the evenmgof the 23d 
General Smith’s plan was explamed to him, and he 
heartily approved it and directed its execution 
Everything necessary for the movement being m 
readmess, it was commenced with the greatest pos- 
sible haste and secrecy on the night of the 2Gth 
After inidmght, foui teen hundred picked men fiom 
Hazen’s and Tm-chin’s biigades, under command 
of Brigadiei-General Hazen, quietly marched to 
the rivei-bank at Chattanooga; the rest of the 
troops of these two brigades, with three batteries 
of artillery under Majoi J ohn Mendenhall, crossed 
the river and marched over Moccasin Point to a 
place near Brown’s Perry, where, under cover of 
the woods, they awaited the arrival of General 
Hazen’s force The success of this expedition de- 
pended on surprising the enemy at Brown’s Ferry 
It was known that he had there 1000 infantry, 3 
pieces of artillery, and a squadron of cavalry, 
while Lougstreet’s corps was not far off. At 3 
o’clock in the morning, 02 pontoons, tilled with 
Hazen’s 1400 men, and under the dmection of 
Colonel T. E Stanley, ISth Ohio Infantry, noise- 
lessly started down the river on the nine-mile 
course to Brown’s Perry There was a full moon, 
but the light was dimmed by floating clouds and by 
a fog rising from the water Oars were used till 
the flrst picket Are of the enemy was approached, 
then the boats were steered close to the right bank 
and allowed to float with the current On top of 
Lookout a signal torch was seen flashing against 
the sky, but not a gun had yet been firod, — not an 
alarm given Brown’s Ferry was reached at bi eak 
of dawn. Suddenly the oars were put into use, 
and before the enemy could make out the sounds 
the boats were rowed to the left bank The pickets 
on guard greeted them with a volley of musketry, 
and then foil back on their reserves. The fourteen 
hundred men quickly and in perfect order occu- 
pied the crest of the lull and began to throw up 
light breastworks. But they had not proceeded 
far in this work when the enemy appeared and 
made a fruitless effort to drive them from the lull. 
In the meantime the boats were bringing over the 
river the rest of the two brigades that liad marched 
to the north ferry landing. When the transfer had 
been accomplished, the boats were used in tlie con- 
struction of a pontoon-bridge, which was finished 
by 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and over which Men- 
denhall’s artillery crossed 
At daylight on the morning of October 28th Gen- 
eral Hooker crossed the nver at Bridgeport with 
the Eleventh and Geary’s division of the Twelfth 
Corps, and moved along the direct road to Brown’s 
Ferry by the base of Raccoon Mountain. He 
brushed away the enemy’s pickets and light bodies 
of skirmishers, and moved cautiously, as he knew 
Longstreet was in Lookout Valley and might at 
any moment appear to oppose his advance. At 
6 o’clock m the afternoon the head of his eolomu 


up Lookout Valley , and here his command went 
into camp, excepting Geary’s division, which was 
left three miles in the rear, in a position covering 
the ferry A short distance from the ferry, up 
the httle valley of Lookout, was Longstreet, with 
his troops. When Longstreet discovered Hook- 
er’s object, he did not even wait the light of 
day to repeat his old tactics The night of the 
28th was clear and the air crisp The moon 
shone bright from before midnight till morning. 
Hooker’s troops were sleeping soundly after their 
hard march of nearly twenty-five miles, when 
Longstreet’s men came crowding down the valley 
An hour past midnight a terriflc onslaught was 
made on Geary’s division It was assaulted on 
three sides Artilleiy in the valley and on Look- 
out opened a severe fire Oui men, who slept in 
line of battle, sprang to their feet at the flrst shot 
of a sentinel The contest lasted for three hours, 
till Longstreet’s line was bioken and his men 
driven fiom the field It was Longstieet’s inten- 
tion to crush Geaiy; then, with his whole force, 
to attack General Howaid’s Eleventh Corps, 
nearly three miles away In ordei to hold How- 
ard where he was, and to prevent him from lend- 
ing assistance to Geary, he had sent a smaller 
column to move round his camp, and, almost in 
its rear, to occupy a steep hill nearly two hundred 
feet high. General Howard ordered Colonel Or- 
land Smith, with his brigade, i,o carry the lull In 
gallant response a magnifleent charge was made 
up the steep side, and the enemy was driven from 
the harrieados on top at the point of the bayonet. 
Longstreet, routed at every point, lotreaiod up 
the valley, leaving it at daybreak Four hundred 
and twenty of onr men, and many more of the 
enemy, were killed and woundeil. Hooker thus 
gamed Lookout Valley ; the siege of Chattanooga 
was raised ; the “ cracker line ” was opened I 

The credit of this result is chiefly duo to General 
W. F. Smith, Chief Engineer of the Army of the 
Cumberland, who conceived the plan ot opera- 
tions, and under whoso directions it was mostly 
earned out. The raising of the siege of Chatta- 
nooga, by opomng nji the river and the road on its 
south bank, was (letorminod upon by the com- 
mandmg officers of the Army of tln^ Cumberland 
soon after the occupation, though tlio plan of 
operations was adopted later, but before General 
Grant came to Ohatianooga 

On November l.'ith General Sherman reached 
Chattanooga in advance of Ins trooj)H. General 
Grant’s plan, in brief, now was to turn Bragg’s 
right. Ho soloetod his old army' — the Army of 
the Tennessee, under Sherman — to open the battle, 
to make the gi’aiid attac'k, and to carry Missionary 
Ridge as far as Tunned Hill. The Army of the 
Cumberland was simply to get mto position and 
cooperate. 

No battle-field m our war, probably none in 
history, whore large armies were engaged, was so 
spectacular or so well fitted for a display of sol- 
dierly courage and daring as the amphitheater of 
Chattanooga. Late on the night of November 2 2d 
a sentinel who had deserted from the enemy was 
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brought to General Sheridan, and informed him 
that Bragg’s baggage was being reduced and that 
he was about to fall back. On account of these in- 
dications and repoits, General Grant decided not 
to wait longer for General Sherman’s troops to 
come up, but to find out whether Bragg was in fact 
withdrawing, and, if so, to attack him at once 
Therefore, at 11 o’clock on the mornmg of the 
23d, he directed General Thomas to “drive in the 
enemy’s pickets,” and feel his lines for the purpose 
of finding out whether he still held in force. Thus 
Grant was about to change his plans He was 
compelled to depart from his oiiginal pm'pose, and 
was obliged to call on troops of the Army of the 
Cumberland to make the first offensive movement 

General Thomas ordered General Granger, com- 
manding the Fourth Corps, to throw one division 
forward in the direction of Orchard Knob, with a 
second division in support, to discover if the 
enemy still remained near his old camp. 

Orchard Knob is a rough, steep hill, one hundred 
feet high, covered with a growth of small timber, 
rising abruptly from the Chattanooga Valley, and 
lying about half-way between our outer pits and 
the breastworks of logs and stones At its western 
base, and extending for a mile beyond, both north 
and south of the hill, were other riflLe-pits, hid in 
part by a heavy belt of timber that extended about 
a quarter of a mile from the foot of the hill into 
the plain. Between this belt of timber and our 
lines were open fields, in which thore was not a 
tree, fence, or other obstruction, save the bed of 
the East Tennessee Eailroad. On the plain were 
hundreds of little mounds, thrown up by our own 
and the enemy’s pickets, giving it the appearance 
of an overgrown prairie-dog village 

At noon General Grant, Assistant Secretary of 
War Dana, General Thomas, Generals Hooker, 
Granger, Howard, and other distinguished officers 
stood on the parapet of Fort Wood facing Orchard 
Knob, waiting to see this initial movement, — the 
overture to the battle of Chattanooga At half- 
past twelve, Wood’s division, supported by Sheri- 
dan, marched out on the plain in front of the fort 
It was an inspiriting sight. Flags were flying, the 
quick, earnest steps of thousands beat equal time. 
The sharp commands of hundreds of company offi- 
cers, the sound of the drums, the ringing notes of 
the bugle, companies wheeling and countermarch- 
ing and regiments getting into line, the bright sun 
lighting up ten thousand polished bayonets till they 
glistened and flashed like a flying shower of electric 
sparks, — all looked like preparations for a peaceful 
pageant, rather than for the bloody work of death. 

Groups of officers on Missionary Eidge looked 
down through their glasses, and the enemy’s pick- 
ets, but a few hundred yards away, came out of 
their pits and stood idly looking on, unconcern- 
edly viewing what they supposed to be preparations 
for a grand review. But at half-past one o’clock 
the advance was sounded. Instantly Wood’s divi- 
sion, moving with the steadiness of a machine, 
started forward. Not a straggler or laggard was 
on the field, and, what was probably hardly ever 
before seen, drummers were marching with their 
companies, beating the charge. Now the enemy 


realized, for the first time, that it was not a review. 
His pickets fell back to their reserves. The re- 
serves were quickly driven baelz to the main line 
Firmg opened fiom the enemy’s advanced rifle-pits, 
followed by a tremendous roll of musketry and roar 
of artillery. Men were seen on the ground, dotting 
the field over which the line of battle had passed 
Ambulances came hurrying back with the first 
of the wounded. Columns of puffy smoke arose 
from the Orchard Knob woods. A cheer, faint to 
those on the parapet of Fort Wood, indicated that 
the boys m blue were carrying the breastwoiks on 
the Knob! A sharp, short struggle, and the hill 
was ours 

About 4 o’clock in the afternoon of November 
23d, when it became certain that Osterhaus, cut 
off by the breaking of the pontoon-bridge at 
Brown’s Ferry, would be attached to Hooker’s 
command. General Thomas directed Hooker to 
make a demonstration against Lookout Mountain 
the next morning, and, if the demonstration showed 
it could be carried, to proceed to take it. Later 
m the day, orders to the same effect came to Gen- 
eral Hooker from General Grant The success at 
Orchard Knob, and the brealnng of the bridge, 
caused this radical change to be made in Grant’s 
plans. Yet ho still hold to the chief feature, 
which was to turn Bragg’s right 

The morning of November 24th opened with a 
cold, drizzling rain. Thick clouds of mist were 
settling on Lookout Mountain. At daybreak 
Geary’s division, and Whitaker’s brigade of Cruft’s 
division, marched up to Wauhatclne, the nearest 
point at which Lookout Creek, swelled by recent 
rams, could be forded, and at 8 o’clock they 
crossed. The heavy clouds of mist reaching down 
the mountain-side hid the movement from the 
enemy, who was expecting and was well pre- 
pared to resist a crossing at the Chattanooga road 
below. As soon as this movement was discovered, 
the enemy withdrew his troops from the summit of 
the mountain, changed front, and formed a new 
line to meet our advance, his loft resting at tlio 
palisade, and his right at the heavy works in the 
valley, where the road crossed the creek Flaving 
crossed at Wauliatchie, Whitaker’s brigade, being 
in the advance, drove back the enemy’s pickets, 
and quickly ascended the mountain till it reached 
the foot of the palisade Hero, firmly attaching 
its right, the brigade faced loft in front, with its 
left joined to Geary’s division. Geary now moved 
along the side of the mountain, and through the 
valley, thus covering the crossing of the rest of 
Hooker’s command. In the meantime Grose’s bri- 
gade was engaging the enemy at the lower road 
crossing, and Woods’ brigade of Osterhaus’s divi- 
sion was building a bridge rather more than half a 
mile farther up the creek Geary, moving down 
the valley, reached this point at 1 1 o’clock, just 
after the bridge was finished, and as Ostorhaus’s 
division and Grose’s brigade were crossing. Hook- 
er’s command, now united in the enemy’s field, 
was ready to advance and sweep around the 
mountain. His line, hanging at the base of the 
palisades like a great pendulum, reached down the 
side of the mountain to the valley, where the force 
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that had just crossed the creek was attached as its 
weight. Now, as, at the command of Hooker, it 
swung forward in its upward movement, the artil- 
lery of the Army of the Cumberland, on Moccasin 
Point, opened fii’e, throwing a stream of shot and 
shell into the enemy’s riie-pits at the foot of the 
mountain, and into the works thickly planted on 
the “White House” plateau. At the same time 
the guns planted by Hooker on the west side of 
the creek opened on the works which covered the 
enemy’s right. Then followed a gallant assault by 
Osterhaus and Grose. After fighting for nearly 
two hours, step by step up the steep mountain-side, 
over and through deep gullies and ravines, over 
great rocks and fallen trees, the earth-works on the 
plateau were assaulted and carried, and the enemy 
was driven out and forced to fall hack. He did 
so slowly and reluctantly, taking advantage of the 
rough ground to continue the fight. It was now 2 
o’clock. A halt all along the line was ordered by 
General Hooker, as the clouds had grown so thick 
that further advance was impracticable, and as his 
ammunition was almost exhausted and more could 
not well be brought up the mountain. But all the 

^ Colonel B. R, Hnndley, of Greenbrier, Alabama, wiit- 
Ing to tbe editors, May 27 tb, 1887, said : “ The impression 
conveyed in tbe above is that Osterhaus and Grose were 
confronted by at least a reasonably large force in their 
light up the mountain-siclo and at the earth-works. 
The fact is, the only force opposed to them on the side 
of the mountain were sMnnIshers from the weak bri- 
gade In charge of the earth-works, and the only force to , 
confront them in the earth-works was the same weak 
brigade, but little over a thousand strong, commanded 
by General Walthall, of Mississippi. Nearly half of this 


enemy’s works had been taken. Hooker had car- 
ried the mountain on the east side, had opened 
communication with Chattanooga, and he com- 
manded the enemy’s line of defensive works in 
Chattanooga Valley. 

At 2 o’clock Hooker reported to General Thomas 
and informed him that he was out of ammunition. 
Thomas at once sent Carlin’s brigade from the 
valley, each soldier taking with him all the small 
ammunition he could carry. At 5 o’clock Carlin 
was on the mountain, and Hooker’s skirmishers 
were quickly supplied with the means of carrying 
on their work. 

In the morning it had not been known in Chat- 
tanooga, in Sherman’s army, or in Bragg’s camp, 
that a battle was to be fought. Indeed, it was 
not definitely known even to General Grant ; for 
Hooker was only ordered to make a demonstration, 
and, if this showed a good ehanoe for success, then 
to make an attack. Soon after breakfast, Slier- 
man’3 men at the other end of the line, intent on 
the north end of Missionary Ridge, and Thomas’s 
•men in the center, fretting to be let loose from 
tbeir intrenchments, were startled by the sound of 

weak force was kiUetl or captured, but the rest fought 
their way gallantly hack to the Craven farm, where, for 
the .first time, they received roanforoements. 1 per- 
sonally Imow that no step backward was taken from 
that hour, and that the conflict raged furiously for 
some time on that ground before the Roderals ceased 
firing. General Hooker had no occasion to 'order a 
halt all along the line ’ — the ‘ hoys in gray ’ in his front, 
concealed in the mist and hid behind trees and rooks, 
had already most effectually halted the gallant ‘hoys 
in blue.’” 
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artillery and musketry firing in Lookout Valley 
Surprise possessed tlie thousands who turned their 
anxious eyes toward the mountain The hours 
slowly woie away , the roar of battle increased, as 
it came rolling around the point of the mountain, 
and the anxiety grew. A battle was being fought 
3 ust before and above them They could hear, 
but could not see how it was going Finally, the 
wind, tossing about the clouds and mist, made a 
ritt that for a few minutes opened a view of White 
House plateau The enemy was seen to be in 
flight, and Hooker’s men were in pursuit ' Then 
went up a mighty cheer from the thirty thousand 
in the valley that was heard above the battle by 
their comrades on the mountain 
As the sun went down the clouds i oiled away, 
and the night came on clear and cool A grand 
sight was old Lookout that night. Not two miles 
apart were the parallel camp-fires of the two 
rrmies, extending from the summit of the moun- 
tain to its base, looking like streams of brnming 
lava, while in between, the flashes from the skir- 
mishers’ muskets glowed like giant fire-flies 
The next morning there was silence in Hooker’s 
front Before daylight eight adventurous, active 
volunteers from the 8th Kentucky Infantry scaled 
the palisades and ran up the Stars and Stripes 
The enemy had stolen away in the night. 

Although General Grant had twice changed his 
original plan, first in the movement from the cen- 
ter, then in the reconnoissance and resulting 
attack on Lookout Mountain, he still adhered to 
his purpose of turning Bragg’s right, and made no 
change in the instructions given to General Sher- 
man, except as to the time of attack. Every 
necessary preparation for crossing Sherman’s 
troops had been made secretly, under direction of 
General W. F Smith; 116 pontoons had been 
placed in North Chiekamauga Creek, and in ravines 
near its mouth, and many wagon-loads of “ balks” 
(stringers) and chess (flooring) had been hid near 
by Sherman had his troops well massed on the 
north side of the river. After dark, November 
‘23d, Colonel James Barnett, the gallant and skill- 
ful Chief of Artillery, of the Army of the Cumber- 
land under Roseerans, to whom was assigned the 
duty of covering Sherman’s crossing, and protect- 
ing the pontoon bridge, planted the guns of six 
six-gun batteries on the low foot-hills, and a bat- 
tery of siege guns on the higher ground on the 
north side of the river. At midnight General Giles 
A. Smith’s brigade entered the pontoons, floated 
out of North Chiekamauga Creek, and was rowed 
to the south bank of the nver. Landing qxuetly, 
he surprised and captured the enemy’s pickets, 
and secured a firm foothold. The pontoons were 
sent across the river, and with these and the small 
steamboat brought up from Chattanooga General 
Morgan L, Smith’s and General John E, Smith’s 
divisions wore ferried over the liver. As soon as 
these troops had been landed, work was com- 
menced on the pontoon-bridge, which was skill- 
fully laid under the supervision of General W. P 
Smith. The bridge was 1350 feet in length, and 
was completed by 11 o’clock in the morning, when 
General Ewing’s division and Sherman’s artillery 
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crossed. At 1 o’clock, ]uSt as Hooker was round- 
ing the front of Lookout Mountain, the roar of his 
battle stirring the blood of the veterans of the 
Army of the Tennessee, General Sherman gave the 
command, “Forward'” At 3 30 General Sher- 
man took the hill which was supposed to be the 
north end of the ridge, and soon afterward took 
another hill a little m advance, both separated by a 
deep depression from the heavily fortified Tunnel 
Hill, on which Bragg’s right flank rested and which 
was Sherman’s objective point 

None of the men of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, who for nine weeks were buried in the 
trenches at Chattanooga, can ever forget the glo- 
rious night of the 24th of November As the sun 
went down, the clouds rolled up the mountain, and 
the mist was blown out of the valley Night came 
on clear, with the stars lighting up the heavens 
But there followed a sight to cheer their hearts and 
thrill their souls Away off to their right, and 
reaching skyward. Lookout Mountain was ablaze 
With the fires of Hooker’s men, while ofl! to their 
left, and reaching far above the valley, the north 
end of Missionary Ridge was aflame with the lights 
of Sherman’s army. The great iron crescent that 
had, with threatening aspect, so long hung over 
them, was disappearing The only thought that 
dampened their enthusiasm was that the enemy 
was being destroyed on the flanks, while they were 
tied down in the eentei, without a part in the vic- 
tories But late that night General Grant, think- 
ing that General Sherman had carried Tunnel Hill, 
and acting in that belief, gave orders for the next 
day’s battle. General Sherman was directed to 
attack the enemy at early dawn, Thomas to co- 
operate with him, and Hooker, to be ready to 
advance into Chattanooga Yalley, to hold the road 
that zigzagged from the valley to the summit. 
Early the next morning, when General Grant 
learned that the ridge had not been carried as far 
as Tunnel Hill, and that Lookout Mountain had 
been evacuated by the enemy, he suspended his 
orders, except those to Sherman, and directed 
Hookorto eomo down from tlio mountain, to carry 
the pass at Eossvillo, and then operate on Bragg’s 
loft and rear Bragg’s army was now eoneentratod 
on Missionary Ridge, and in the valley at the east 
foot Cheatham’s and Stevenson’s divisions had 
been withdrawn from Lookout Mountain on the 
night of the 24th, and, marching all night, were 
seen at dawn the next morning moving along the 
summit of Missionary Ridge, on the way to refin- 
force Bragg’s right. For several hours after day- 
light the flowing of this steady stream of troops 
continued. 

Early in the morning of the SBth General Grant 
and General Thomas established their headquar- 
ters on Orchard Knob, a point from which the 
best view of the movements of the whole army 
could be had. At sunrise General Sherman com- 
menced his attack, but after repeated assaults and 
severe fighting, it appearing to be impossible for 
General Sherman to take the enemy’s works, opera- 
tions ceased early in the afternoon. 

Meanwhile Hooker was detained three hours 
at Chattanooga Creek, while a bridge that the 
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retieatiDg enemy had. ■burned was "beiiig lebuilt. 
As soon as he had taken Rossville, he moved 
against the south end of Missionary Ridge. The 
ridge was quickly carried, and, sweeping north- 
ward, Hooker soon came upon Stewart’s division, 
posted on the summit, and behind the earth-works 
which the Army of the Cumberland had thrown 
up the day after Chiekamauga. Cruft’s division 
assaulted and carried the works, thus having the 
good fortune of retaking the works they themselves 
had constructed. It was by this time nearly sun- 
down. Hooker reached the south end of the ridge 
too late in the day to relieve the pressure on Sher- 
man, who was at the north end six miles off. 
Bragg’s right had not been turned. Success had 
not followed Sherman’s movement. The battle as 
planned had not been won. 

Late on this memorable afternoon there was an 
accident — an accident like the charge at Bala- 
klava ; though, unlike this theme for poetry, it 
called for greater daring, and was attended by 
complete success, and yielded most important re- 
sults, for it led to the complete shattering, of the 
enemy’s army, and drove Mm from the field. On 
Orchard Knob, and opposite the center of Mission- 
ary Ridge, were four divisions of the Army of the 
Cumberland. On the left was Baird’s division; 
then Wood’s and Sheridan’s divisions occupying 


the lines which, two days before, they had taken 
in their magnificent advance ; on the right was 
R. W. Johnson’s division,— all under the personal 
command of Thomas. It was past 3 o’clock. 
General Sherman had ceased operations. General 
Hooker’s advance had not yet been felt. The day 
was dying, and Bragg still held the ridge. If any 
movement to dislodge him was to be made that 
day it must be made at once. At half-past three 
o’clock an attack was ordered by General Grant. 
He had changed his plan of battle. At once orders 
were issued that at the firing, in rapid succession, 
of six guns on Orchard Knob, Thomas’s whole 
line should instantaneously move forward, Sheri- 
dan’s and Wood’s divisions in the center, Sheridan 
to be supported on the right by Johnson, and 
Wood on the left by Baird. This demonstration 
was to be made to relieve the pressure on Sher- 
man. The only order given was to move forward 
and take the rifle-pits at the foot of the ridge. In 
Sheridan’s division the order was, “ As soon as the 
signal is given, the whole line will advance, and 
you will take what is before you.” 

Between Orchard Knob and Missionary Bidge 
was a valley, partly covered with a small growth 
of timber. It was wooded in front of the right 
of Baird’s and of the whole of Wood’s division. 
In front of Sheridan’s and Johnson’s it had been 
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almost entirely cleared At the foot of the ridge 
were heavy iifle-pits, which could be seen from 
Orchard Knob, and extending in front of them, for 
four and five hundred yards, the ground was cov- 
ered with felled trees. There was a good plain for 
both direct and enfilading fire from the rifle-pits, 
and the appioaches were commanded by the en- 
emy’s artillery. At this point the ridge is five or 
SIX hundred feet high Its side, scored with gul- 
lies and showing but little timber, had a rough 
and bare appearance Half-way up was another 
line of rifle-pits, and the sum m it was furrowed 
with additional lines and dotted over with epaule- 
ments, in which were placed fifty pieces of artil- 
lery Directly in front of Orchard Knob, and on 
the summit of the ridge, in a small house, was 
Bragg’s headquarters. 

At twenty minutes before four the signal-guns 
were fired. Suddenly twenty thousand men mshed 
forward, moving in line of battle by brigades, with 
a double line of skirmishers in front, and closely fol- 
lowed by the reserves in mass. The big siege-guns 
in the Chattanooga forts roared above the light 
artillery and musketry in the valley The enemy’s 
rille-pits were ablaze, and the whole ridge in our 
front had broken out like another iEtna Not 
many minutes afterward our men were seen work- 
ing through the felled trees and other obstructions. 
Though exposed to such a terrific fire, they neither 
fell back nor halted By a bold and desperate push 
they broke through the works in several places 
and opened flank and reverse fires The enemy 
was thrown into confusion, and took precipitate 
flight up the ridge. Many prisoners and a large 
number of small-arms were captured. The order 
of the commanding general had now been fully 
and most successfully earned out. But it did not 
go far enough to satisfy these brave men, who 
thought the time had come to finish the battle of 
Ohiekamauga. There was a halt of but a few 
minutes, to take breath and to re-form lines , then, 
with a sudden impulse, and without orders, all 
started up the ridge. Officers, catching their spirit, 
first followed, then led. There was no thought of 
supports or of protecting flanks, though the enemy’s 
line could be seen, stretching on either side. | 

As soon as this movement was seen from Orchard 
Knob, Orant quickly turned to Thomas, who stood 
by his side, and I heard him say angrily . “ Thomas, 
who ordered those men up the ridge?” Thomas 
replied, in his usual slow, quiet manner: ‘‘I don’t 
know; I did not ” Then, addressing Oeneral Cor- 
don Granger, he said, “Did you order them up, 
Granger?” “No,” said Granger; “they started 
up without orders. When those fellows get started 
all hell can’t stop them ” General Grant said some- 
thing to the effect that somebody would suffer if it 
did not turn out well, and then, turning, stoically 
watched the ridge He gave no further orders. 

As soon as Granger had replied to Thomas, he 
turned to me, his chief-of-staff, and said’ “Bide 

4- The Confederate lino from right to loft on the ridge 
was as follows , nardee’s corps on the right, Clebnme’s 
division confronting Sherman , Stevenson and Cheatham 
came next, the latter joining on Breoldnridge’s corps, 
which occupied the slope of the ridge, with outposts in 


at ouee to Wood, and then to Sheridan, and ask 
them if they ordered their men up the ridge, and 
tell them, if they can take it, to push ahead ” As 
I was mounting. Granger added: “It is hot 
over there, and yon may not get through I 
shall send Captain Avery to Sheridan, and other 
officers after both of you ” As fast as my horse 
could carry me, I rode first to General Wood, and 
debvered the message “I didn’t order them up,” 
said Wood ; “they started up on their own account, 
and they are going up, too! Tell Granger, if we 
are supported, we will take and hold the ridge ' ” 
As soon as I reached General Wood, Captain Avery 
got to General Sheridan, and delivered his mes- 
sage. “I didn’t order them up,” said Sheridan; 
“but we are going to take the ridge'” He then 
asked Avery for his flask and waved it at a group 
of Confederate officers, standing just in front of 
Bragg’s headquarters, with the salutation, “Here’s 
at you ! ” At once two guns — the “ Lady Breckin- 
ridge” and the “Lady Buckner” — in front of 
Bragg’s headquarters were fired at Sheridan and 
the group of officers about him One shell struck 
so near as to throw dirt over Sheridan and Avery. 
“Ah!” said the general, “that is xmgenerons; I 
shall take those guns for that ! ” Before Sheridan 
received the message taken by Captain Avery, 
he had sent a staff-officer to Granger, to inquire 
whether “the order given to take the rifle-pits 
meant the rifle-pits at the base, or those on the 
top of the ridge.” Granger told this officer that 
“the order given was to take those at the base.” 
Conceiving this to be an order to fall back, the 
officer, on liis way to Sheridan, gave it to General 
Wagner, commanding the Second Brigade of the 
division, which was then nearly half-way up the 
ridge. Wagner ordered his brigade back to the 
rifle-pits at the base, but it only remained there till 
Sheridan, seeing the mistake, ordered it forward. 
It again advanced under a terrific fire. 

The men, fighting and climbing up the steep 
hill, sought the roads, ravines, and loss rugged 
parts. The ground was so broken that it was im- 
possible to keep a regular hue of battle. At times 
their movements wore in shape like the flight of 
migratory birds — sometimes in line, sometimes in 
mass, mostly in V-shaped groups, with the points 
toward the enemy At these points regimental 
flags were flying, sometimes drooping as the 
bearers were shot, but never reaching the ground, 
for other brave hands were there to seize them. 
Sixty flags were advancing up the hill. Bragg was 
hurrying large bodies of men from his right to the 
center. They could be seen hastening along the 
ridge. Cheatham’s division was being withdrawn 
from Sherman’s front. Bragg and Hardee were 
at the center, urging their men to stand firm 
and drive back the advancing enemy, now so near 
the summit— indeed, so near that the guns, which 
could not be sufficiently depressed to reach them, 
became useless. Artillerymen were lighting the 

trenches at the foot of the slope Breckinridge’s own 
division, under General Bale, was In the oonter, in front 
of Truman’s house, Bragg’s headquarters [See map, p. 
686.] Stewart’s division, deployed, formed the loft of 
the llne.~EDnoEs. 
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fuses of shells, and howling them hy hundreds 
down the hill. The critical moment arrived when 
the summit was just within reach At six different 
points, and almost simultaneously, Sheridan’s and 
Wood’s divisions broke over the crest, — Sheiidan’s 
first, near Bragg’s headquarters ; and in a few 
minutes Sheridan was beside the guns that had 
been fired at him, and claiming them as captures 
of his division. Baird’s division took the works 
on Wood’s left almost immediately afterward, 
and then Johnson came up on Sheridan’s nght. 
The enemy’s guns were turned upon those who still 
remamed in the works, and soon all were m flight 
down the eastern slope. Baird got on the ridge just 
in time to change front and oppose a large body of 
the enemy moving down from Bragg’s right to at- 
tack our left After a sharp engagement, that lasted 
till dark, he drove the enemy back beyond a high 
point on the north, which he at once occupied. 

The sun had not yet gone down. Missionary 
Eidge was ours, and Bragg’s army was broken and 
in flight ! Dead and wounded comrades lay thickly 
strewn on the ground but thicker yet were the 
dead and wounded men in gray Then followed the 
wildest confusion, as the victors gave vent to their 
joy Some madly shouted , some wept from very 
excess of joy , some grotesquely danced out their 
delight, — even our wounded forgot their pain, to 
join in the general hurrah But Sheridan did not 
long stop to receive praise and congratulations. 
With two brigades he started down the Mission 
Mills road, and found, strongly posted on a second 

I Governor John A Martin, of Kansas, colonel of tlio 
8tli Kansas Voluuteeis, of Willicli’s toilgacle, Wood’s di- 
vision, in a letter to Geneial Fullerton, dated Novemtoer 
IGth, 1886, desoribes the charge as follows 

"When the advance on Misslouaiy niclgowas ordered, on 
Novenihei 2Stli, my i egimont weutout dii octly fiom Oi chard 
Knol) Genoi al Willicli, in communicating to mo the orders 
leceived, distinctly stated tliat wo woio dlioctod to talco tlio 
lino of Confederate woi ks at the foot of tho lull Wo reached 
tliese works without serious dillloulty, tho losses being veiy 
small Shortly after, we omeiged from tho woods into tho 
open field, and were charging the C'onfodoiato woiks on tho 
double quick , the soldiers there tin ow down tholr arms, and, 
holding up thou hands, in token of snrrendoi, jmnpod to our 
side I had iiddeii my horse to this lino, and, on i oaohlng It, 
halted my roglmontbehliid the enemy’s introncliincnta Dis- 
mounting, 1 ran foi u ard to tho little hnta that wore huHt by 
the Confodeiates, on tho plateau just back of theii line, with 
a view of ascertaining what the situation was 1 had seen, 
as soon as 1 reached the first lino of works, as did every sol- 
dier in the command, that It was impossible for tho troops to 
remain there long Tlio line was within easy range of the 
musketry on the summit of the ridge, and u as i aked hy the 
artillery fire on tho projecting points of tho lidgo on either 
side Beaching the foot of the rldgo oast of tho plateau, I 
found the position there fairly well protected,— that is, not 
so easily reached, either by tho musketry or artllloiy of the 
enemy,— and I at once ran back to near where my i egimont 
had been halted Justus I got there Genoi al Willich came up, 
and I said to him, ‘ We can’t live hero, and ought to go for 
ward ’ He gave mo directions to move ahead, and 1 at once 
ordered my regiment forward By that time, or about that 
time. It seemed to me that there was a simultaneous advance 
of many of the regiments In different parts of the line, and I 
got the impression that possibly orders had been communi- 
cated for an advance on tho ridge, which 1 had not received, 
hence I Imrried my regiment forward as rapidly as possible 
When I reached the foot of the ridge again, with the regi- 
ment, my orderly came up with my horse, and I mounted it, 
as my a^utant did his The advance to the ildge was as 
rapid as the nature of the ground would permit , and I think, 
from the position I occupied, I had a fait opportunity to see 
what was going on, not only Immediately above me, but to 


kill, the enemy’s rear. They made a stout resist- 
ance, but by a sudden flank movement ke drove 
tkem from tke keigkts and captured two guns and 
many prisoners. Tke day was succeeded by a clear 
moonligkt nigkt. At 7 o’clock General Granger 
sent word to General Thomas that by a bold dash 
at Chiekamauga Crossing ke might cut off a large 
number of tke enemy now supposed to be leaving 
Sherman’s front, and that he proposed to move in 
that direction It was midnight before guides 
could be found, and then General Sheridan again 
put his tired and well-worn men in motion He 
reached the creek just as the rear-guard of the 
enemy was crossing, and pressed it so closely that 
it burned the pontoon-bridge before all its troops 
were over. Here Sheridan captured several hun- 
dred prisoners, a large number of quartermasters’ 
wagons, together with caissons, artillery, ammtmi- 
tion, and many small-arms 
In this battle Sheridan’s and Wood’s divisions 
— the two center assaulting divisions — took 31 
pieces of artillery, several thousand small-arms, 
and 3800 prisoners In that one hour of assault 
they lost 2337 men in killed and wounded, — over 
twenty per cent of their whole force! On the 
northern end of the ridge General Sherman lost in 
Ins two days’ fighting 1697 in killed and wounded. 
Of these, 1268 were in his own three divisions. 
During the mght the last of Bragg’s army was with- 
drawn from Missionary Ridge, and Chattanooga 
from that time remained in undisputed possession 
of the Union forces. 

the light and loft I was impressed with tho idea, I know, 
that a sliaip nvaliy h.id apiuug up hotweon sovoial logi. 
inonts, including my own, as to which should roach tho 
summit ill St Another idea, I remonibor distinctly, which 
impressed mo, was th.it tho dlfforont i ogimonts luid iissuinod 
tho form of a triangle or wedge— tho advanoo point in nearly 
every case being tho legimoatal h.ittle Hag I have always 
heliovod that my own logimeiit made the llrst break in tho 
enemy’s linos on the summit of Missionniy Tlidge , hut tho dif- 
ference between tho In oak thus made by the 8th Kansas and 
the progress made by one oi two regiuionts of Ila'/on’s bn- 
gadoonoux light audtho2Gth Illinois of our own brigade, 
was oxooodlngly brief. 

“ But that tho first bioak in tho enemy's linos was iimdo in 
front of our division, I have not tho sllghtost douht After 
wo passed through tho Confodorato woiks, and while tho 
men wore rusliing with gieat enthusiasm after the fleeing 
Confederates, who woio running down tho hill on the othei 
side, my attention was diioctod to the right, whore, at tho 
point of a knob, I saw other troops wore still engaged in a 
fierce atiugglo with tho Confodeiates, who weie yot in force 
behind tholr works , and wliilo thus, for a moment, watclilng 
tlio progress of the fight to the light, a Confederate battery 
on a point 1o tho left of oui position was swung round, and 
poured a fire dlreot.ly down our lino Immediately I ordered 
my bugler to sound tlio recall, and began foiming all tho 
tioops I could gather at that point, with a view of moving to 
the loft to clear the enemy’s works in that direotilon. 1 had 
assembled probably a hundred men, when suddenly tho 
whole Confederate line, both to tho right and h'ft, gave way 
before the furious attack of our troops, and was soon in full 
retreat tliiongh the woods and down tho roads to tho rear 

“ I have stated hastily some of my impressions of the bat- 
tle, but tho principal point, winch, in my Judgment, slionlii 
always bo made imimlnont, is tho fact that Missionary Itldgo 
was fought without orders from tho oommandor in chief 1 
remorahor, too, and this only oonllrms what I have said, that 
shoitly after the hattlo was over General Granger rode 
along our lines, and said, in a Joking way, to the troops, ‘I 
am going to have you all court martlaled 1 You were ordered 
to take the works at tho foot of tho hill, and you have taken 
those on top ! You have disobeyed orders, all of you, and 
you know that you ought to be court martialod 1 ’ ’’ 

Editors. 
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aENEEAL BRAGG’S COMMENTS ON MISSIONARY RIDGE 


General Bbagg made a brief report on tbe Cbat- 
tanooga campaign on November SOth, 1863, and 
on tbe 2d of December was relieved of command. 
Of tbe battle of Missionary Ridge, tbe report says • 
“ About 11 A. M tbe enemy’s forces were being moved 
111 heavy masses from Lookout and beyond to our front, 
while those in trout extended to our right They formed 
their hnes with great deliberation just beyond the range 
of our guns and in plam view of our position Though 
greatly outnumbered, suob was the strength of our 
position that no doubt was entertained of our abihty 
to hold it, and every disposition was made for that pur- 
pose During this time they [the enemy] had made 
several attempts on our extreme right, and had been 
handsomely lepulsed with very heavy loss by Major- 
General Cleburne’s command, under the immediate di- 
lectlons of Lieutenant-General Hardee . About 
8 . 30 p M the immense force m the front of our left and 
center advanced m three hnes, pieceded by heavy skir- 
mishers Oui batteiies opened with fine effect, and 
much confusion was produced before they reached 
musket-range In a short tune the roar of musketry 
became very heavy, and it was soon apparent the enemy 
had been i epulsed in my immediate front While ridmg 
along theta eat congratulating the troops, intelligence 
reached me that our line w.is bioken on my light, and 
the enemy had crowned the ridge. Assistance was 
promptly dispatched to that point under Brigadier- 
General Bate, who had so successfully maintamed the 
ground in my front, and I proceeded to the rear of the 
broken lino to rally our retiring troops and return them 
to the crest to drive the enemy back General Bate 
found the disaster so gieat that his small force could 
not repair it About this time I learned that our ex- 
treme loft had also given way, and that my position was 
almost surrounded Bate was immediately directed to 
form a second lino in the roar, whore, by the efforts of 
my staff, a nucleus of stragglers had been formed upon 
which to rally. Lioutonaut-Goneral Hardee, leaving 
Major-Genoial Cleburne in command on the extreme 
right, moved toward the left when ho hoaid the heavy 
liring in that direction. He reached the right of Ander- 
son’s division just in time to find it had nearly all fallen 


back, commencing on its left, where the enemy had first 
crowned the ridge By a jiiompt and judicious move- 
ment, he threw a portion of Cheatham’s division directly 
across the ridge facmg the enemy, who was now moving 
a strong force immediately on his left flank By a de- 
cided stand here tke enemy was entirely cheeked, and 
that portion of our force to the light remained intact 
All to the left, however, except a portion of Bate’s divi- 
sion, was entirely routed and in lapid flight . A 
panic which I had never before witnessed seemed to 
have seized upon ofiioers and men, and eaob seemed to 
be strugghng for Ms personal safety, regardless of his 
duty or his character In this disti easing and alaiming 
state of affairs General Bate was ordered to hold his 
position covering the road for the retieat of Breckin- 
ridge’s command, and orders wore immediately sent 
to Generals Hardee and Breckinridge to retire their 
forces upon the depot at Chiokamauga. No satis- 

factory excuse can possibly be given for the shameful 
conduct of our troops on the left in allowing their hno 
to he penetrated The position was one which ought to 
have been held by a hue of skirmishers agamst any 
assaultmg column, and wherevei resistance was made 
the enemy fled in disorder aftei suffeimg heavy loss 
Those who reached the ridge did so in a condition of 
exhaustion from the great physical exertion in climb- 
ing which rendered them powerless, and the slightest 
effort would have destroyed them Having secured 
much of our artillery, they soon availed themselves of 
our panic, and turning our guns upon us onflladed the 
linos, both light and left, rendering them entirely un- 
tenable. Had all parts of the lino been maintained with 
equal gallantry and persistence, no enemy could ever 
have dislodged us, and but one possible reason presents 
itself to niy mind in explanation of tins bad conduct in 
veteran trooiis who never befoio failed In any duty 
assigned them, however difficult and hazardous They 
had for two days confronted the enemy, marsballng his 
immense forces In iilam view, and exhibiting to their 
eight such a superiority in numbers as may have intimi- 
dated weak-minded and imtried soldiers. But our vot- 
erans.had so often encountered similar hosts when the 
strength of position was against us, and with perfect 
success, that not a doubt crossed my mind.” 
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Eor much of the information contained in this list and in almllai lists to follow, the editors ai o Indebted (In advance of the 
imblloatiou of the ‘‘ Offlolnl Beooids ”) to Brigadier Qeiieral Itiohard U Drum, Adjutant Gonernl of the Army K stands 
foi killed ; w foi wounded, m w for mortally wounded j m for captured o: missing , o foi captured 

THE UNION AEMY • Maj -Gen. Ulysses S. Grant. 


ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND -Maj.-Gon George 
H. Thomas. 

General headquarters • 1st Ohio Shnrp-shootors, Capt 
G M. Barber; 10th Ohio, Lieut -Ool. W. M. Ward 
FOURTH ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen Gordon Granger. 
FIRST DIVISION, Brig -Gen Charles Cruft 
Escort . E, 92d 111., Capt. Matthew Van Buskirfc 
Second Brigade, Brig -Gen. Walter 0, Whitaker . 96th 
111., Col. Thomas E. Champion, Maj George Hicks, 36lh 
Ind., Coi Bernard F. Mullen , 8th Ky., Col. Sidney M. 
Barnes; lOth Ohio, Ool. Jacob E (Taylor, Slst Ohio, 
Lieut -Col Charles H Wood, 99th Ohio, Lieut -Col- 
John E Cummins. Brigade loss : k, 17 ; w, 63 , ra, 2 = 82. 
Thxrd Bngade, Col. William Grose : 69th HI., Moi). Clay- 
ton Hale; 76th 111 , Col John E Bennett, 84th 111 , Col. 
Louis H Waters; 9th Ind., Col. Isaac C. B Sunian, 36th 
Ind., Maj. Gilbert Truslor , 24th Ohio, Capt. George M 
Bacon. Brigade 1 oss : k, 4 ; w, 60 = 61. 

SECOND DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Philip U Sheridan. 

Mrst Brigade, Ool. Francis T. Sherman * 86th 111 , Col. 
Silas Miller , } Lleut.-CoL Porter 0 Olson , 44th 111 , Col. 
Wallace W. Barrett; 78d lU., Col James F. Jaques; 


74th 111., Col. Jason Marsh, 88th Til., LlPut.-Col. Goorgo 
W. Chandler, 22d Ind., Col. Michael Gooding, 2d Mo , 
Col. Bernard Laiboldt, ^ Lieut -Col Arnold Book ; 16tli 
Mo , Col Joseph Conrad ( w), Capt. Samuel Rexinger, 
24th Wis , Maj. Cnrlvon Baumbaoh Brigade loss k, 30, 
w, 268, m, 3=301. /Sieconci Bnfirade, Brig.-Geii George 
D. Waguor * 100 th 111 , Maj. Clias. M. Hammond ; I6tli 
lud , Col Giistavus A. Wood, J Maj Fi'ank White (w), 
Capt. Bonjamm F Hoglor , doth lud , Lieut.-Col. Elias 
Neff, 67th Ind , Lieut -Col Goorgo W, Lennard , 68th 
Ind, Lieut -Col. Joseph Moore, 26th Ohio, Llout.-Col. 
William II Young, 97th Ohio, Lieut -Col Milton Barnes 
Brigade loss k, 70, w, 600=730. Third Bngade, Col 
Charles G. Harkor. 22d 111., Li6Ut.-Col. Francis Swan- 
wick, 27th 111 , Col Jonathan R Miles , 42(1 111., Col. 
Nathan H. Walworth, J Capt Edgar D Swain, eist 
111 , Maj. Charles W. Davis (w), Capt. Albert M Tll- 
lon, 79th HI., Col. Allen Buckner, 8d Ky , Col Henry 
C Dunlap, 64tli Ohio, Col Alexander MoIUvaln, 66th 
Ohio, Lieut.-Col William A. Bullitt; 126th Ohio, 
Ool. Emerson Opdyoke, ) Capt. Edward P Bates. 
Brigade loss: k, 28; w, 269 = 297. ArUUery, Capt War- 


/ Temporarily in command of a demi brigade 
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ren P Edgartoa M, 1st 111 , Capt. George W. Spencer , 
lOtli Ind , Capt. William A. Naylor, G, 1st Mo , Lieut. 
G ScLueler, I, 1st Ohio, Capt H Dilger, G, 4tli IT. 8, 
Lieut 0 F MerMe , H, 5th U S , Capt P L Guenther. 
THimo DIVISION, Brig -Gen. Thomas J Wood 

si Brigade, Brig -Gen August Willich 26th lU , Col 
Eiohard H Nodine, 35th 111, Lieut -Col WiUiam P 
Chandler, Lieut -Col. William D WiUiams, 32d Ind, 
Lieut -Col Pranh Erdelmeyer, 68th Ind, Lieut -Col 
Harvey J Espy, 8th Kans., Col John A Martm, 16th 
Ohio, Lieut -Col Frank Askew, 49th Ohio, Maj Samuel 
F Gray, 15th Wis , Capt John A. Gordon Brigade 
loss k, 46, w, 291, m, 1 = 338 Second Brigade, Brig- 
Gen WiUiam B. Hazen 6th Ind , Maj Calvm D Camp- 
hell, 5th Ky, Col William W Berry (w), Lieut - 
Col John L Tieanor, 6th Ky , Maj Eichard T 
Whitaker, 23d Ky , Lieut -Col James 0. Foy ; Ist Ohio, 
Lieut.-Ool Bassett Langdon (w), Maj Joab A Stafford, 
6th Ohio, Lieut -Col Alex. G Christopher, 41at Ohio, 
Col Aq,uilla Wiley (w), Lieut -Col Eohert L Kimberly, 
93d Ohio, Maj WiUiam Birch (k), Capt Daniel Bowman 
(w),Capt Samuel B Smith, 124th Ohio, Lieut -Col James 
Pickands Brigade loss k, 92, w, 430, m, 7=629 Third 
Bi igade. Brig -Gen Samuel Beatty 79th Ind , Col Eied- 
erick Knefler, 8Gth Ind , Col George F Dick, 9th Ky , 
Col George H Cram, 17th Ky., Col Alexander M Stout, 
13th Ohio, Col Dwight Jarvis, Jr ,l9th Ohio, Col Charles 
F Manderson , 59th Ohio, Maj EobertJ Vanosdol Bri- 
gadelOBS k, 14 , w, 160 ; in, 1 == 176 Artillery, Capt Cullen 
Bradley • 111 , Battery, Capt Lyman Bridges , 6th Ohio, 
Liout Oliver H P. Ayies, 20th Ohio, Capt Edward 
Giosskopff , B, Pa , Lieut. Samuel M McDowell 

ELEVENTH OOEPS, \ Maj -Gen O. O Howard 

Genei al Seadquarlers, Independent Co , 8th N Y In- 
fantry, Capt Anton Eruhn. 

SECOND DIVISION, Biig -Gon Adolph von Steinwohr. 

Mist Brigade, Col Adolphus Buschbeok 33d N J, 
Col George W Mindil, l34th N Y , Col AUen H Jack- 
son, 164th N Y, Col Patrick II .Tones, 27th Pa, Maj 
Peter A. McAloon (m w), Capt August Eoidt , 73d Pa , 
Lieut -Col Joseph B. Taft (k), Capt Daniel F Kelly (o), 
Lieut Samuel D Miller. Brigade loss k, 28, w, 148; 
m, 108=284 Second Brigade, Col Orland Smith; 33d 
Mass , Lieut -Col. Godfi ey Eider, Jr.; 136th N. Y, Col 
JamesWood, Jr , 66th Ohio, Col. C B Gamboo, 73d Ohio, 
Maj S H Hurst. Brigade loss k, 4;w, 21 m, 4=29. 
THiED DIVISION, Maj .-Gen. CarlSehuiz. 

First Bj igade, Bilg.-Gen Hector Tyudalo lOlst lU , 
Col Charles H Fox , 46th N Y , Mai Charles Koch, 143d 
N. Y , Col Horace Bonghton , 61st Ohio, Col Stephen J. 
McGioarty, 82d Ohio, Lieut -Col. David Thomson. Bri- 
gade loss k, 1 , w, 4 = 6. Second Brigade, Col Wladlmlr 
Krzyzanowski • 68th N Y., Capt. Miohaol Esoinbaux, 
119th N, Y., Col John T. Lockman ; 14l8t N. Y., Col. WiU- 
iam K Logie, 20th Wis., Capt. Frederick C Winkler 
Brigade loss' w, 3. Third Brigade, Col. Frederick 
Heokor 80th III , Capt James Neville , 82d HI , Liout - 
Col Edward S Salomon , 08th N Y , Maj Albert von 
Steinbausen; 76th Pa., Mai August Ledig. Brigade 
loss k, 1, w, 9=10 Artillery, Mai Thomas W. Os- 
horn I, Ist N Y., Capt Michael Wlectrlch, ISth N. Y., 
Capt W Wheelei , K, 1st Ohio, Lieut. Nicholas Bahm. 

TWELFTH AEMY OOEPS. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig -Gou John W. Geary. 

First Brigade, Col Charles Candy, Col. William E 
Creighton (k). Col Thomas J. Ahl 6th Ohio, Col. John 
H Patrick , 7th Ohio, Col William E Creighton, Lieut - 
Col Orrln J. Crane (k), Capt. Ernest J. Krcager; 29th 
Ohio, Col William F. Fitch; 66th Ohio, Liout -Col. Eu- 
gene Powell, Capt. Thomas MoOonnell; 28th Pa, Col. 
Thomas J Ahl, Capt. John Flynn , 147th Pa , Lieut -Col. 
Ario Pardee, Jr Brigade loss : k, 26 ; w, 117 =142 Sec- 
ond Brigade, Col. George A. Oobham, Jr. 29th Pa., Col. 
WiUiam Elokards, Jr , 109th Pa , Capt Frederick L 
Glmber, llith Pa., Col. Thomas M. Walker Brigade 
loss' k, 4, w, 18=22. Third Brigade, Col David Ire- 

\ Maj Gen Joseph Hooker, oommanfling Eleventh and 
Twelfth Army Corps, bad under bis Immediate command the 
First Division, Fourth Coips , the Second Division, Twelfth 


land' 60th N Y , Col Abel Godard, 78th N. Y, Col 
Herbert von Hammerstem , 102d N Y , Col. James C 
Lane, 137th N Y, Capt. MUo B Eldridge, 149th N Y , 
Lieut -Col Charles B EandaU Brigade loss k, 26 , w, 
151=177. Artillery, Maj J A Eeynolds E, Pa , Lieut 
J D McGlU, K, 5th U S , Capt E C Bamhridge 
FOURTEENTH COEPS, Maj -Gen J M Palmer. 
Mscort L, ist Ohio Cav , Capt John D Barker 
DIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen Richard W. Johnson 
FiistBngade, Bug -Gen WiUiam P Cailm 104th HI , 
Lieut -Col Douglas Hapemau , 38th Ind , Lieut -Col 
Daniel F, Griffin, 42d Ind, Lieut -Col WiUiam T B 
Mclntire , 88th Ind., Col Cyrus E. Briant , 2d Ohio, Col 
Ans on G. McCook , 33d Ohio, Capt James H M Mont- 
gomery; 94th Ohio, Maj Eue P Hutchins, 10th Wis , 
Capt Jacob W. Eohy Biigade loss k, 25 , w, 134 =169. 
Second Brigade, Col Marshall F. Moore, Col WiUiam L. 
Stoughton 19th lU , Lieut -Col Alexander W Eaffen , 
llth Mich , Capt Patrick H Keegan , 69th Ohio, Maj 
James J Hanna, 1st Battalion, 16th U S , Capt Heniy 
Keteltas; 2d Battalion, 15th U S , Capt William S Mc- 
Manus , Ist Battalion, 16th U S , Maj Eohert E A 
Crofton, Ist Battalion, 18th U S, Capt George W 
Smith , 2d Battahon, 18th U S , Capt Henry Haymond , 
Ist Battalion, 19th IJ S , Capt Henry S Welton Bri- 
gade loss k, 23 , w, 149 , m, 2 = 174 Third Brigade, 
Brig -Gen John C Staikweathex 24th lU , Col Gcza 
Mihalotzy, 37th Ind, Col James S Hull, 21st Ohio, 
Capt Charles H. Viintino, 74th Ohio, Maj. Joseph 
Fisher, 78th Pa, Maj Augustus B Bonnafton, 79th 
Pa , Maj Michael H. Looher , 1st Wis , Liout -Col 
Geoige B Bingham, 2l8t Wis, Capt Charles H 
Walker Artillery C, Ist 111 , Capt Mark H Pres- 
cott , A, let Mich , Francis E Hale 
SECOND DIVISION, Brig -Gen J C Davis Staff loss w,l 
First Brigade, Brig -Gen James D. Morgan 10th 111 , 
Col John TiUson , 16th 111 , Lieut -Col James B Cahill , 
60th 111 , Col WiUiam B Anderson , 2lst Ky , Col Sam- 
uel W Price, 10 th Mich, Liout -Col Chiistopher J. 
Dickerson Biigade loss w, 9. Second Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen John Beatty 34th 111 , Lieut -Col. Oscar Van Tas- 
soU, 78th 111 , Lieut -Col Carter Van Vlcck, 98th Ohio, 
Mnj James M Shane; 108lh Ohio, Lieut -Col Carlo 
ihopho, 113th Ohio, Maj L Starling Sulllvant, 12l8t 
Ohio, Maj John Yager. Brigade loss, k, 3; w, 17, m, 
1 = 21 . Third Brigade, Col Daniel McCook' 86th 111., 
Col. Caleb J. Dllworth, 8Cth 111., Lieut -Col David W 
Magee, noth 111., Lieut -Col E Illbbard Topiiing , i26th 
m.. Col Oscar F. Haimon, 62d Ohio, Maj James T. 
Holmes Brigade loss . k, 2, w, 4, m, 6 = 11 Artillery, 
Capt. William A. Hotchkisa : I, 2d 111., Liout. Henry B. 
Plant, 2d Minn., Lieut Eiohard L Dawloy; 6th Wis, 
Capt George Q. Oardnoi 
THIRD DIVISION, Brig.-Gcii. Absalom Baird. 

Mrst Bngade, Brig -Gon John B. Turehin. 82d Ind., 
Col Morton 0 Hunter; llth Ohio, Liout -Col Ogden 
Street, 17th Ohio, Maj. Daniel Butter field (w), Capt 
Benjamin H Showers; Slat Ohio, Lieut.-Col Frederick 
W. Lister; 361 h Ohio, Lieut.-Col. Hiram F Duval; 89th 
Ohio, Capt. John H. Jolly ; 92a Ohio, Llout.-Col. Douglas 
Putman, Jr (w), Capt. Edward Grosvenor Brigade loss . 
k, 60 , w, 231 , m, 8 = 284. Second Bngade, Col Ferdinand 
Van Dorveer: 76th Ind., Col Milton 8 Robinson ; 87th 
Ind , Col. Newell Gleason ; lOlst Ind , Lieut.-Col. Thomas 
Doan; 2d Minn., Llont.-Col. Judson W Bishop, 9th 
Ohio, Col. Gustave Kammorllng , 86th Ohio, Lieut -Col. 
Henry V. N. Boynton (w), Maj. Joseph L. Bncld; 1061 h 
Ohio, Lieiit.-Col William R. Tolies Brigade loss : k, 19 , 
w, 142; m, 2 = 163. Third Brigade, Col. Edward IT. 
Phelps (k), Col. William H Hays: 10th Ind , Llout.-Col, 
Marsh B. Taylor; 74th Ind , Liout. -Col. Myron Bak(‘r, 
4th Ky.,Maj. Robert M. Kelly, 10th Ky., Col William 
H. Hays, Lieut. -Col Gabriel 0. Wharton; 14(.h Ohio, 
Ll6ut.-Col. Henry D. Kingsbury; 88th Ohio, Maj. Charles 
Greenwood Brigade loss • k, 18 ; w, 100 ; m, 1 = 119. Ar- 
Ullery, Capt. George R. Swallow 7th Ind,, Liout. Otho 

Corps, portions of the Fourtoontih Corps, and the First 
Division, Fifteenth Corps Co. K, 16tb 111 Cav„ Capt, Samuel 
B. Sberor, served as escort to Gon Ilookex. 
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H Morgan, 19tli Ind , Lieut Robert G. Lackey, I, itk 
U B , Lieut Frank G Smith 
ENGINEER TROOPS, Brig -Gen Wilham P Smith 
JEngineeiS 1st Mich Engineers (detachment), Oapt 
Perrin V Pox , 13th Mich , Maj Willard G Eaton , 2l8t 
Mich , Capt Looinib K Bishop , 22d Mich Inf , Maj 
Henry S Dean, 18th Ohio, Col Timothy R Stanley 
Pioneer Bt igade, Col George P Buell 1st Battahon, 
Capt Chailes J Stewart , 2d Battalion, Capt Corneliufa 
Smith , 3d Battahon, Capt William Claik 
ARTILLERY RESERVE, Bug -Gen J M Brannan 
piasT DIVISION, Col James Barnett 
Pirst Bngadc, Maj Chailes S Cotter B, 1st Ohio, 
Lieut. Noiman A Baldwin , C, 1st Ohio, Capt Marco B 
Gary, E, 1st Ohio, Lieut Alheit G Ransom, F, 1st Ohio, 
Lieut Giles J Cockerill Second Brigade G, 1st Ohio, 
Capt Alexander Mai shall, M, 1st Ohio, Capt Frederick 
Schultz , 18th Ohio, Lieut Joseph MeCafteity. 

SECOND DIVISION 

First Brigade, Capt Josiah W Chuich D, Ist Mich , 
Capt Josiah W Church, A, 1st Tenn , Lieut Albert F 
Beach, 3d Wis , Lieut Iliiain P. Hubbard, 8th Wia., 
Lieut Obadiah Goiinan, 10th Wis ,Capt Yates V. Beebe 
Second Bi igade, Capt Arnold Sutoimeister 4th Ind , 
Lieut Henry J Wilhts , 8th Ind , Lieut George Estep , 
11 th Ind , Oapt Arnold Sutermeister, 2lBt Ind , Lieut 
W E Chess , C, Ist WiB. Heavy, Capt John R Davies. 
CAVALRY. 

Second Brigade (Second Division), Col Eli Long 98th 
HI , Lieut -Col Edward lOteholl, 17th Ind , Lieut -Col 
Homy Jordan, 2d Ky , Col Thomas P Nicholas, 4th 
Mioh., Maj Horace Gray, Ist Ohio, Maj. Thomas J 
Patten, 3d Ohio, Liout.-Col O B Seidel, 4th Ohio (bat- 
talion), Moj G W Dobb, 10th Ohio, Col 0 C. Smith 
l^OST OF OIIATTANOOOA, Col John Q Puikliuist 44th 
Ind , Lieut -Col. Simoon 0 Alduoh, l5th Ky., Maj Will- 
iam G llalpin , 9th Mich , Lieut.-Col William Wilkinson. 

ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE, Maj -Gou Wilham T. 
Sherman j 

FIFTEENTH CORPS, Mnj.-Gen. Fiank P Blaii, Jr 
EIRST DIVISION, Brig -Gen Peter J. Ostoihaus. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen Charles R Woods. 13th 111 , 
Lieut -Col. Frederick W. Partridge (w), Oapt Geo P 
Brown , 3d Mo , Lieut -Col Theodore Meuiuaun, 12th 
Mo , Col, Hugo Waugoliu(w),Lioiit.-Col Jacob Kaerchor; 
17th Mo, Llout.-Ool John F. Cramer, 27th Mo, Col 
Thomas Curly; 29th Mo., Col. James Pockhain (w), Maj 
Philip 11, Murphy , Slst Mo., Llout.-C<)l Samuel P Simp- 
son, S2d Mo., Lieut -Col. Henry 0 Warmoth; 70th Ohio, 
Maj. Willard Warner, Brigade loss* k, 33, w, 203, in, 
41=277 Second Brigade, Col James A Williamson 
4th Iowa, Lieut -Col George Burton ; 9th Ioatu, Col 
David Oarskaddon, 2Gth Iowa, Col. (George A. Stone, 
2Cth Iowa, Col. Milo Smith; 30th Iowa, Lieut -Col. Aure- 
lius Roberts, 3l8t Iowa, Liout.-Col JeroinlahW Jenkins 
Brigade loss k, 19, w, 184, m, 2 = 165. Ar hllery, Ca-gt 
Henry 11 Grlfilths ist Iowa, Lieut. James M. Williams , 
F, 2d Mo., Capt. Clemens Laudgraeber, 4th Ohio, Capt 
George Froehlioh. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brlg,-G6U- Morgan L, Smith 


First Brigade, Brig -Gen Giles A Smith (w), Col 
Nathan W Tapper 55th 111 , Col Oscar Malmborg , 
116th HI , Col Nathan W Tupper, Lieut -Col James P 
Boyd, 127 th 111, Lieut -Col Franks Cuitiss, 6th Mo, 
Lieut -Col. Ira Bontell , 8th Mo , Lieut -Col. David O 
Coleman, 57th Ohio, Lieut -Col Samuel R Mott, 1st 
Battahon, 13th U S , Capt Charles C Smith. Biigade 
loss w, 14, lu, 2 = 16 Second Brigade, Brig -Gen 
Joseph A J Lightbuin 83d Ind , Col Benjamin J 
Spoonei , 30th Ohio, Col Theodore Jones , 37th Ohio, 
Lieut -Col Lome Von Blessiugh , 47th Ohio, Col Augus- 
tus G Pariy, 64th Ohio, Maj Robert Wilhams, Jr , 4th 
W Va , Col James H Dayton. Brigade loss k, 10, w, 
76=86. Artillery A, Ist 111 , Capt Peter P Wood, B, 
ist 111 , Capt. Israel P Rumsey , H, Ist 111 , Lieut 
Fiancis DeGress Artillery loss w, 1 
EotiiiTH DIVISION, Biig -Geii Hugh Ewing 

First Brigade, Col John Mason Loomis 2Cth 111 , 
Lieut -Col Robert A. GiUmore , 90th 111 , Col. Timothy 
O’Meara (k), Lieut.-Col Owen Stuait, 12 th Ind, Col. 
Reuben Williams , 100th Ind , Lieut -Col Albeit Heath 
Brigade loss . k, 37 , w, 331 , m, 18 = 386 Second Bi igade, 
Brig -Gen John M Coise (w). Col Chailes C Waloutt 
4th 111 , Maj. Huam W Hall, 103d 111., Col Wilham A 
Dickeiman, Oth Iowa, Lieut -Col Alexander J Miller, 
46th Ohio, Col Charles C Waloutt, Capt Isaac N Alex- 
andei Brigade loss k, 34, w, 201, m, 2 = 237 Third 
Brigade, Col Joseph R Cookoiill 48th 111 , Lieut -Col. 
Lucien Greathouse , 97th Ind , Col. Robert F Oattorson , 
99lh Ind, Col. Alexandei Fowloi, 63d Ohio, Col Wells 
S Jones, 70th Ohio, Mnj. Wilham B Brown. Bngade 
loss w, 3. Artillery, Oapt Henry Richardson F, Ist 
111 , Capt John T Cheney, I, 1st 111 , Lieut. Josiah II. 
Biu'ton, D, 1st Mo , Lieut ByiouM Callender Aitillory 
loss w, 2 

SEVENTEENTH ARMY CORPS 
SECOND DIVISION, Brig -Gou John E Smith. 

First Brigade, Col Jesse I. Alexander* 63d 111., Col. 
Joseph B McCown; 48th Ind, Liout.-Col Edward J. 
Wood; 69th Ind., Capt. Wilford 11 Welman, 4th Minn , 
Lieut.-Col .TohnE TourtolloUe ; 18th Wia , Col. Gabriel 
Bouek Brigade loss . Av, 4 (Second Brigade, Col. Gioen 
B Raum (av). Col Francis C Doimliiig, Col Clark R 
Wover • 66th 111 , Maj. Pinckney J Welsh (w) ; 17th Iowa, 
Col. Clark R, Wevor, Moj John F. Walden ; 10th Mo , 
Col. Francis 0 Deunlixig, Limit -Col Christian Iloppeo, 
Col. Francis 0 Doimliiig ; E, 24th Mo , Oapt. William 
W MeOatnmou , 80th Ohio, Lieut -Col. Preu Motham 
Brigade loss, k, 40, w, 140; m, 24=204, Third Brigade, 
Brig -Gou. Charles L MattMes (vv). Col Beniamin D 
Doan, Col Jaboz Banbury : 93d III , Col Holden Put- 
nam ik), Lieut.-Col Nicholas C BusAvell, 6th Iowa, Col 
Jabez Banbury, Lieut -Col. Ezekiel 8. Sampson; loth 
Iowa, Lieut -Col Pans P. Ilondorsou , 26th Mo , Col. 
Boiijainin D Doan Brigade loss k, 49 , av, 146 , m, 
121=316. Artillery, Capt Henry Dillon 111. Battery, 
Capt William Cogswell; 6th Wis , Lieut Samuel F, 
Claik, 12th Wis., Oapt. William Ziokorick 

Total Union loss* killed, 762, wounded, 4713 , captured 
or missing, 360 = 6816. Effective strength (est.), 60,000 


THE CONFEDERATE ARMY: General Braxton Bragg. 


HARDEE’S CORPS, Lleut,-Gen. William J. Hardee. 
OHKATIIAM’S DIVISION, Brig -Gon. John K. Jackson 
Jackson's Bngade, Col, C. J. Wilkinson: 1st Ga (Con- 
federate), Mnj J 0 Gordon, 2d Battalion Ga ShaiT- 
shooters, Lieut -Col R. H. Whiteloy , 6th Ga , Col. 0 P 
Daniel, 47th Ga,, LiouL-Ool A C. Edwards; 66th Ga, 
Liout.-Col J W. Pearcy, 6th Miss , Maj. J. B Herring; 
8th Miss., Maj. J F Smith. Brigade loss not reported 
Walthall’s Brigade, Brig.-Gon E. 0. WalthaU; 24th. 

^ Corps hoartquaiteis and the First and Second Brigades 
and Irtth Ind. Battery, of the First Division, at and about 
A.lexaudria, Tonii , Third Brigade at Caporton’s Fony, Ten- 
nessee River First and Tlilrd Brigades and Chicago Board 
of Trade Battery, of the Second Division, at Maysvllle, Ala 
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Miss, Col William F Dowd; 27th Miss , Col J A. Camp- 
bell, 29tliMi88., Col W F. Brantley; SOth Miss , Maj J. 
M Johnson, 34th. Miss , Capt. 11. J. Bowen Brigade 
loss k, 8, w, 111; no, 863 =972. Moore’s Brigade, Brip; - 
Gen JohnO Moore* 37th Ala,, Lieut -Col A A. Green; 
40th Ala., Col. J. n. nigley , 42d Ala., Lieut -Col. Thomas 
0. Lanier Brigade loss, k, 9, w, 39, m, 206=264. 
Wnghl’s Brigade, Brig.-Gcn. Marcus J Wright, Col. 
John H. Anderson* 8th Tenn., Col. John II. Anderson, 

^ General Shermanhad luidor lii.s iiumedlato command the 
Eleventh Corps, and the Second Division, Foui toentli Corps 
of the Army of the Cmnheiland, the Second and Fomtli 
Divisions, Fifteenth Corps, and tlio Second Division, Sevon- 
teentli Corps 
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laeut -Col. Cliris C Moglnney , 16tli Tenn , Col D M 
DonneU , 28tli Teun , Col S S. Stanton , 38tli Tenn (at 
Charleston, Tenn ), Col John C Carter, Slat and 62d 
Tenn , Lieut -Col Jolin G HaU Brigade loss It, 1, -w, 
11=12 Artillery Battalion, Maj M Smith Ala Bat- 
tery, Capt W H Fowler , Fla. Battery, Capt Boheit P 
McCants , Ga. Battery, Capt John Seogm , Miss Bat- 
tery, Capt W B Turnei Battalion loss m, 7 
STEVENSON’S DIVTSION, Maj -Gon Carter L Stevenson, 
Brig -Gen John C Brown (temporarily) 

Brown’ sBriffade,'Biif' -Gen JohnC Brown 3d Tenn, 
Col C H Walker, 18th and 26th Tenn , Lieut Col W 
E Butler , 82d Tenn., Maj J P McGuire , 45th Tenn and 
28d Tenn Battalion, Col A Searcy Brigade loss k, 2 , 
w, 36, ni, 13 = 60 Pettus’s Brigade, Brig -Gen E. W. 
Pettus 20th Ala , Capt John W Davis , 23d Ala , Lieut - 
Col J B Bibb, 30th Ala , Col C. M Shelley, 31st Ala, 
Col D E Hundley , 46th Ala , Capt Geoige E Brewer. 
Brigade loss b, 17, w, 93, m, 17=127 Oumming’s 
Biigade, Bug -Gen Alfred Gumming 34th Ga,Col J. 
A W Johnson (w), Lieut -Col J W Bradley, 36th Ga, 
Lieut -Col Alexander M Wallace (w), Capt J A Grice , 
39th Ga , Col J T McConnell (b) , 66th Ga , Lieut -Col 
J T Slaughter, Capt J L Morgan Brigade loss b, 
17, w, 156, m, 30 = 203 Iteynolds’s Brigade (of Buck- 
ner’s division), Brig -Gen Alexander W. Eeynolda 68th 
N C , Col J B Palmer, OOth N C , Mai James T Wea- 
ver, 54th Va , Lieut -Col J J Wade, 63d Va, M<>j J 
M French AitilUry Ga Battery, Capt Max Van 
DenCorput, Md Battery, Capt JohnB Eowan, Tenn 
Battery, Capt W. W Carnes, Teun Battery, Capt 
Edward Baxtei 

CLEBURNE'S DIVISION, Maj -Gen P R Cleburne 
Loiot ey’s Brigade, Brig -Gen Mark P Lowrey 16th 
Ala, Maj. F A Ashford, 83d Ala, Col Samuel Adams; 
46th Ala , Lieut -Col H D Lampley, 32d and 45th Miss , 
Col A B Hardcastle , 16th Battalion Sharp-shooters, 
Capt T M Steger Polk’s Brigade, Eng -Gen Lucius 
E Polk 2d Tenn , Col W D Robison (w) , 36th and 
48th Tenn , Col B J Hill , let Aik , Col J. W. Colquitt . 
3d and 6 th Confederate, Lieut -Col J. C Colo (ni w), 
Capt. W A. Brown, Capt M H Dixon. Liddell’s Bn- 
gadc, Col D 0 Govan , 2 d, 16th, and 24th Ark , Lieut.- 
Col E Warfield; 6 th and 13th Ark., Col John E Mur- 
ray, 6 th and 7th Ark , Lieut -Col. Peter Snyder , 8 th and 
19th Ark , Lieut -Col A 8 Hutchinson. Smith’s Brigade, 
Col. Hiram A Granburry 7tli Tex , Capt O E Talley , 
6 th, 10 th, and 16th Tox , Capt. John R Kennaid; 17 th, 
18th, 24th, and 26th Tox (dismounted cavalry), Maj W. 
A Taylor Artillery Battalion, Capt J P Douglas: 
Ala Battery (Semple's), Lieut E. W Goldthwalte; 
Ark Battery (Calvert’s), Lieut T J Key, Miss Battery 
(Sweet's), Lieut II. Shannon Battalion loss k, 6 ; w, 
16=22 Division loss, k, 62, w, 867, in, 12=441 
WALKER’S DIVISION, Brig -Qou States E Gist 
GisPs Brigade • 8 th Ga. Battalion, Lieut -Col. Z L. 
Walters , 46th Ga , Lieut -Col, W A. Daniel; 16th B 0 , 
Col. James McCullough, 24th S 0, Col C. H. Stevens 
"Wilson’s Brigade, Brig -Gen Claudius C. Wilson ist 
Ga. Battalion Sharp-shooters and 26th Ga, Maj. A. 
Shaalf; 26th Ga. Battalion, Maj. J. W Nistoet; 29th and 
30th Ga., Maj. Thomas W Maugham; 06 th Ga., Col. J. 

C Nisbot. Haney’s Brigade, Brig -Gon George E. 
Maney (w) : 4th Confederate, Oajit Joseph Bostick, 1st 
and 27th Tenn , Col H. E Feild , 6th and 9th Tenn , Col 
George 0. Porter ; 41st Tenn , Ool R. Farquharson . 60fch 
Tenn,, Ool 0. A. Sugg, 24th Tenn. Battalion Sharp- 
shooters, Maj. Frank Maney. Artillery Battalion, 
Robert Martin Ga. Battery, Capt. E.P. Howell; Mo. 
Battery, Capt II. M. Bledsoe ; Ferguson’s Battery, Capt. 
T B Ferguson. Diyisionloss k,14,w,118; m, 190 =322 
BRECKINRIDGE’S CORPS, Maj -Gen. John 0. Brook- 
Inridgo 

HINDMAN’S DIVISION, Bi'lg.-Gen J Patton Anderson. 
Anderson’s Brigade, Col W F. Tucker ■ 7th and 9th 


Miss , Col, W H Bishop , loth and 44th Miss , Col. James 

Barr, 41st Miss, ; 9th Battalion Miss Shaip- 

shooters, Maj W C Richards Manigault’s Brigade, 
Brig -Gen Arthur M Mamgault 24th Ala , Col N 11 
Davis , 28th Ala , Lieut -Col W L Butler , 34th Ala , 
Capt E G Welch, 10th and 19th S C , Col James F 
Pressley JDeas's Brigade, Brig -Gen Z C Deas 19th 
Ala , Col S K MeSpadden , 22d Ala., Lieut -Col B E 
Hart, 25th Ala, Col G D Johnston, 39th Ala, Lieut - 
Col W. C Clifton, 60th Ala, Col J G Coltart, 17th 
Ala Battahon Sharp-shooters, Capt J F Nabers 
Vaughan’s Brigade, Brig -Gen A J Vaughan 11th 
Tenn , Lieut -Col Wilham Thedford ; 12th and 47th 
Tenn , Col. W M Watkins , 13th and 154th Tenn , Lieut - 
Col E W Pitman , 29th Tenn , Col Horace Rice Artil- 
lery Battalion, Maj A R Couitney Ala Batteiy, Capt 
James Garrity, Dent’s Battery, Capt S H Dent, Tex 
Battery, Capt J P Douglas Division loss k, 76, w, 
476, m, 1124 = 1676 

BRECKINRIDGE’S DiTisiON, Brig -Gen William B Bate 
Bate's Brigade, Col R C Tylei (w), Col A F Bndlei 
(w), Lient -Col James J Turner 37th Ga , Col A F. 
Rudler, Lient -Col J T Smith, lOth Tenn , Maj John 
O’Neill ; 16th and 37th Tenn , Lieut -Col R D Fraysei , 
20th Tenn , Capt John F Guthrie , 30th Tenn , Lieut - 
Col James J Turner, Caswell’s Battalion, Lieut Joel 
Towers Lewis’s Brigade, Brig -Gen Joseph H Lewis 
2d Ky , Col James W Moss , 4th Ky , Lieut -Col T W 
Thompson, 6th Ky., Col H Hawkius, 6th Ky , Lieut - 
Col W L Clai-ke, Oth Ky , Lioiit -Col JolmC Wickliffe 
Pulley’s Bngade, Brig -Gen Jesse J Finley Ist and 3d 
Fla , Lieut -Col E Mashburn , 4th Fla , Lieut -Col E 
Badger , 6th Fla , Lient -Col A D McLean , 7tli Fla , 
Lieut -Col. T Ingi’am , 1st Fla Cav (dismounted). Col. 
G T Maxwell. Artillery Battalion, Capt Eobei b Cobb 
Ky. Battery (Cobh’s), Lieut F J Graoio, La Batteiy, 
Capt, 0 n Slocomh, Tenn Battery, Capt J W Mo- 
bano Division loss k, 44, w, 244, in, 591 = 869 
STEWART’S DIVISION, Milj -Gen Alexander P Stewart 
Stovall’s Brigade, Br\g -Gen MaicclIusA Stovall. 40th 
Ga, Lieut -Col E M Young , 4l8t Qa , Col W E Cuitis, 
42dGa,Maj. W H Ilulsoy, 48d Ga., Lient.-Col H 0 
Kellogg, 52d Ga., Maj. John J Mooro. Brigade 
loss k, 6, w, 32, m, 47 = 84 Sir aid's Biigade, Brig- 
Gen Oscar F Stralil’ 4th Tenn., Lient -Col L W. 
Finley, 6th Tenn , Col J. J. Lamb, 19th Tenn, Col 
F. M. Walker, 24th Tenn , Col John A Wilson, 31st 
Tenn., Licut.-Co]. F. E P Stallord , 33d Tenn , Liout.- 
Col H. C McNeill Biigade loss • k, 16 , w, 93 ; m, 160 = 
260 Clayton’s Brigade, Col. J. T. Iloltzclaw 18th Ala , 
Mnj Shop. RulKlii , 82d and 68th Ala,, Col Bush Jones , 
36th and 38th Ala., Col. L T. Woodruff. Brigade loss 
k, 21 ; w, 100 , m, 700 =827. Adams's Brigade, Ool. R. L, 
Glhson* 13th and 20th La, Maj. F L Cumpholl , 10th 
La., Milj. 11. A. Kennedy ; 16lh and 26th La , Col D 
Goboi , 14th La. Battalion Sharp-shooters, Mfti J, E 
Austin; 4th La, Battalion, Milj S L. Bishop IJrigado 
loss* k, 28, w, 96, m, 233 = 367. Artillery Bnllnlion, Eii- 
faula Battery (Oliver’s), Lieut. Wllliain J. McKenzie; 
La Battery, Capt. Charles E. Fenner, Miss Battery, 
Capt T. J. Stanford, Battalion loss • k, 1 , w, 6 ; m, 
6 = 12 . Bscort company, loss : w, 1 ; m, 1 = 2. 

RESERVE ARTIDLERY. 

lioVertson’s Battalion, Capt. Felix IT. Robertson : Ala, 
Battery (Lumsden’e), Lieut. II II. Cribbs, Qa Battery 
(Ilavls’H), Lieut J. R Diinean ; Ga. Battery, Capt R W 
Anderson ; Mo Battery, Capt Obertou W. Barret. Bat- 
talion loss. k, 1, w, 4, m,0 = ll. Williams's Battalion, 
Maj. S. 0. Williams: Ala Battery, Capt R. Kolb; 
Joffress’H Battery, Capt W 0. Jeffiress ; Miss Battery 
(Dni'don’s), Liont. 11. W Biilltm. Battalion loss • w, 2 
CAVAERT . Parts of the 8d, 8lh, and lOtlx Confederate, 
and ist, 2d, 4th, and 6th Tenn 
Total Confederate loss: killed, 361; wounded, 2180; 
captured or missing, 4140 = 6687. 




THE DEFENSE OF KNOXVILLE. 


BY OELANDO M. POE, BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL, U. S. A. 

I T was determined by tbe Federal authorities to make strenuous efforts 
during the summer of 1863 to effect permanent lodgments in east 
Tennessee, both at Chattanooga and Knoxville, not only for the purpose of 
interrupting railway communication by that route, j but to afford relief to a 
section where Union sentiments were known to exist to a very considerable 
extent. It was accordingly arranged that Eosecrans should move from 
Murfreesboro’ against Bragg, while a force should be organized in central 
Kentucky to move toward Knoxville in cooperation. The latter movement 
was intimsted to Ueneral Burnside, who occupied Knoxville on the 2d of 
September, 1863, with part of the Twenty-third Corps, and on the 9th received 
the surrender of the Confederate force under Ueneral John "W. Frazer at 
Cumberland Q-ap. 

The greater portion of Q-eneral Burnside’s force was now expected to move 
down the Valley of the Tennessee to a connection (possibly a junction) with 
Eosecrans, then at Chattanooga or its vicinity. This involved leaving Knox- 
ville to be held by a small force, and rendered it necessary to fortify the place. 
Accordingly, as chief engineer, I was instructed to arrange for a garrison of 
600 men, intended only to hold the place against a cavalry “ dash.” 

During the enemy’s occupation of Knoxville, a very small beginning had 
been made toward the erection of earth-works. An insignificant line had 
been thrown up on the hill north-west of the college, and a slight epaulement 

^At the Tbeginning of 1863 the Confederates southward or westward; the other hy way of 
had two lines of railway communioation hetween Lynehhurgh, Knoxville, and Chattanooga, where 
their eastern and western forces: one hy the coast- it branched toward Memphis and Atlanta. [See 
wise system to Savannah or Augusta, and thence also p. 746.] — 0. M. P. 
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on the bluff overlooking the railway station, hleither of these was of use 111 
the construction of our works. The plans for two works were submitted, — 
one, afterward known as Fort Sanders, on the site of the imperfect work 
first mentioned ; and the other, afterward known as Fort Huntington Smith, 
on Temperance Hill in East Knoxville. These plans were approved by 
General Burnside, and work was at once begun by the engineer battalion 
of the Twenty-third Corps and a small force of negroes, but progressed slowly 
on account of the difficulty of getting suitable materials. The forts were not 
entirely completed until after the siege of Knoxville. Meanwhile our lines 
were extended down the valley toward Chattanooga. By the 18th of 
September, a battalion of cavalry in the extreme advance reached Cleve- 
land, and the prospect for a junction was good until Ohickamauga put an end 
to further movements in that direction, and Sweetwater became our outpost. 

Early in October a force of the enemy under General John S. Williams, 
coming from the eastward, moved down the radroad to the vicinity of Bull’s 
Gap, and pressed heavily upon our forces in that quarter. With such troops 
as could readily be concentrated. General Burnside attacked them at Blue 
Springs on the 10th and drove them well back toward Bristol. 

On the 22d of October our outpost at Sweetwater and our reserve at 
Philadelphia were attacked successfully. Subsequent operations and recon- 
noissances resulted m the determination to abandon temporarily the Valley 
of the Tennessee south of Loudon. The troops were all withdrawn and the 
pontoon-bridge was transferred from Loudon to Knoxville, where General 
Sanders’s cavahy command crossed it to the south side of the river, on the 
1st of November. The abandonment of Loudon had in view the occupa- 
tion of a stronger position on the northern bank of the river from Kingston 
to Lenoir’s, where a pontoon-bridge was to be thrown across the Holston 
and the line prolonged by the right bank of the Little Tennessee. 

On the 13th of November it was ascertained that the enemy had con- 
structed a pontoon-bridge at Huff’s Ferry, near Loudon, and were ci’ossing 
in force to the northern bank of the Tennessee. At the same time General 
Wheeler, with nearly the whole of his four brigades of cavalry, made a rapid 
night march and crossed the Little Tennessee with a view to cutting off 
Sanders’s command and occupying the heights opposite Knoxville; or, as 
stated by Longstreet, “ failing in this, to threaten the enemy at Knoxville so 
as to prevent his concentrating against us before we reached Knoxville.” 
Wheeler was foiled in this attempt, and soon withdrew to the north bank of 
the river, which he crossed at Louisville. He rejoined Longstreet on the 
17th of November, after the latter had fought the battle of Campbell’s Station. 

Hpon learning of Longstreet’s movement, General Burnside took personal 
command of the troops available to oppose him. The operations of our 
forces during the next few days had for their object to delay the advance of 
the enemy to enable us to get our trains into Knoxville, and to forward the 
defensive works at that place, where it had been determined to make a stand. 

Longstreet advanced from Loudon in two columns, McLaws’s division 
taking the left road, leading to Campbell’s Station, and Hood’s division (com- 
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manded by Jenkins), tke one to the right, following the line of the railroad to 
Lenoir’s. The latter soon came in contact with the Federal skirmishers and 
drove them slowly back, but faded to reach Lenoir’s that day. Every effort 
was made during the night to ascertam Burnside’s movements, but his bold 
and vigilant rear-guard succeeded in completely concealing them. By day- 
break the whole force was on the road, and when the Confederates advanced 
they found Lenoir’s deserted. 

The road upon which Burnside was moving, followed by Jenkins, inter- 
sects that along which McLaws was advancing, about a mile south-west 
of Campbell’s Station. It was therefore essential to the safety of his tram, 
if not of Ins entire command, that Burnside should reach the junction before 
McLaws. Just before daylight on the 16th of November, Hartranft’s division 
took the advance of Burnside’s column from Lenoir’s and pushed forward 
as rapidly as the roads permitted, followed by the trains and by the other 
troops. McLaws, with full knowledge of the importance of seizing the 
intersection of the roads, was making every endeavor to get possession before 
the arrival of Burnside. He was opposed by a small force, but his march, 
like Hartranft’s, was impeded by the mud resulting from heavy rains. It 
thus became a race for the position. Hartranft won by perhaps half an hour, 
and, turning west on the Kingston road, quickly deployed his division in 
such manner as to confront McLaws, and at the same time cover the Lou- 
don road along which our trains wore moving. 

During the movement from Lenoir’s, Burnside’s rear-guard, composed of 
Colonel William Humphrey’s brigade, had several sharp encounters with 
Jenkins’s advance, in which Humphrey handled his forces so well as to excite 
the admiration of both friends and foes, always standing long enough, but 
never too long. 

Scarcely had Hartranft’s dispositions been made when McLaws appeared 
and attacked, but Hartranft steadfastly held his ground until the remainder of 
our troops and all our trains had safely passed. The trains continued on the 
road to Knoxville, while the troops wore formed in hue of battle about half a 
mile beyond the junction, with Ferrero’s division on the right, and White’s 
in prolongation to the left, whereupon Hartranft withdrew from his advanced 
position and took his place in line on the left of White. A small cavalry 
force scouted the roads on each flank of the line. About noon Longstreet 
unsuccessfully attacked our right, and afterward our left center. Later, 
taking advantage of a wooded ridge to conceal the march, he attempted 
to turn our left flank with three brigades of Jenkins’s division, but our 
scouts soon discovered and reported the movement. Burnside had deter- 
mined to retire to a new position about two-thirds of a mile to his rear, and 
this development but slightly hastened his withdrawal from the first line. 
The difficult and hazardous undertaking was successfully accomplished in the 
face of the enemy. All who saw it say that the troops moved with the great- 
est coolness, deliberation, and precision under a heavy and continuous fire. 

McLaws’s division promptly advanced to attack the new position, while 
Jenkins continued his turning movement, but the difficulties of the ground 
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delayed him until nightfall and stopped his further progress. McLaws 
attacked and failed to make an impression, and at the close of the action 
Burnside remained in possession of his own ground until after dark, and then 
continued his movement to Knoxville, the head of his column appearing 
there about daybreak next morning, November 17th. He had gained his 
object and therefore was fairly entitled to claim a victory. 

Burnside placed his whole loss in this important affair of Campbell’s 
Station at about 300. Jenkins reported his as 174. It is probable that the 
losses on both sides, including McLaws’s, were about equal. 

Duiing the fight Burnside had instructed me to select lines of defense 
around Knoxville and have everything prepared to put the troops into 
position as fast as they should arrive. I was well acquainted with the 
ground, and but little further examination was necessary to enable me to 
designate, in writing, the proposed location of each organization. 

The topographical features of the vicinity of Knoxville give that place 
decided strength as a military position. [See maps, pp. 636 and 736.] On the 
northern or right bank of the Holston, a narrow table-land, or ridge, beginning 
about two miles east of the town, extends down the river to Lenoir’s, some 
24 miles. This ridge is generally elevated about 150 feet above the river, but 
with many higher points. Its width at Knoxville is about 1300 yards, and 
the vahey bounding it on the north-west, parallel with the river, is perhaps 
50 feet above that stream at the ordinary stage of water. The Bast Tennessee, 
Virginia and Georgia railroad is located along the valley, which was almost 
entirely clear of timber. At short intervals the ridge is out through by 
small streams emptying into the Holston, two of which, called First and 
Second Creeks, run through the town at a distance apart of about one 
thousand yards. The main portion of Knoxville, as it existed at the time of 
the siege, occupied that portion of the table-land included between the two 
creeks, the river and the valley. East Knoxville was situated next east of 
First Creek, upon an elevation known as Temperance Hill. East of Tem- 
perance Hill, and separated from it by a depression in the ridge, is Mabry’s 
Hill, the highest ground on the north side of the Holston within cannon- 
range of the town. Beyond this the ground, with a few minor elevations, 
gradually descends to the level of the valley. Flint Hill is immediately upon 
the bank of the river, south of Temperance Hill. Third Creek, a little more 
than a mile westward from Second Creek, forms the south-westerly limit of 
another natural division of the ridge, including the hill north-west from the 
college. North-westerly from the river are found successive ridges ; the most 
important was occupied by the Confederates, across the valley a mile from 
our line. South of the Holston the ground rises in a series of prominent 
points, or knobs, the highest of which is directly opposite Knoxville on the 
prolongation of Gay street. These knobs form a range, the crest line of 
which is parallel with the river at an average distance from it of about half 
a mile, with a wide valley beyond. 

On the Knoxville side of the Holston, our line rested upon the river about 
a quarter of a mile below the mouth of Second Creek, extended from there 
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at an angle of about 82° with the river for 900 yards to Battery hroble,^}' 
then, bending about 50° to the northward, continued a little more than 600 
yards to Fort Sanders, where it changed direction about 65° to the eastward, 
and, overlooking the valley, followed the crest of the bluff, parallel with the 
general course of the river for some 1600 yards to Battery Wiltsie, opposite 
the railroad station, including, in this part of the line. Battery Zoellner, 
between Fort Sanders and Second Creek, Battery G-alpin, just east of Second 
Creek, and Fort Comstock, between Battery G-alpin and Battery Wiltsie. 
From the last named, with a slight change of direction toward the river, the 
line continued along the crest of the bluff, over Temperance Hill to Mabry’s 
Hill, a distance of 2400 yards, including Battery Billingsley ^ust west of 
First Greek, Fort Huntington Smith on Temperance Hill, Battery Clifton 
Lee and Battery Stearman in the depression between Temperance Hill and 
Mabry’s Hill, and Fort Hill on the extreme easterly point of Mabry’s HiU. 
From here it turned sharply to the southward for 1300 yards and reached the 
river at a ravine about 1000 yards above the mouth of First Creek. A con- 
tinuous line of infantry cover connected all these positions, and dams were 
built at the crossing of First and Second Creeks which, by backing the 
water, formed considerable obstacles, especially in front of Temperance Hill, 
where the line was parallel with the course of First Creek for 1200 yards, and 
the pond impassable without bridges. 

A short interior line was established from Fort Sanders to Second Creek, 
near its mouth. This included Fort Byington, built around the college. 
Another line extended from Temperance Hill to Flint Hill, terminating in 
Battery Fearns. 

On the south side of the river such of the heights (four in number) as 
were necessary to the defense were occupied by detached works with exten- 
sions for infantry cover, insufficient, however, to make the line continuous, 
or even approximately so. Fort Stanley was built on the hill directly 
opposite Knoxville, and a line of ordinary rifle-trenches was carried eastward 
from it across the Sevierville road and to the adjacent height. The hill 
nearly opposite the moutli of Second Creek was occupied by Fort Dicker- 
son, and the next one to the westward by Fort Higley. 

The arrangements for the defense of the position on the north side of the 
Holston were necessarily made in the most hurried manner. The earth-works 
known as Fort Sanders and Fort Huntington Smith, intended for a very dif- 
ferent condition of affairs, were so far advanced toward completion when 
Longstreet appeared before Knoxville, that their use without modification 
was compulsory. Neither of the plans was what it would have been had the 
works been designed for parts of a continuous line. Especially was this the 
case with respect to Fort Sanders, the trace of which was such that under the 
stress of circumstances its north-western bastion became a prominent salient 
of the main line, and notwithstanding the measures taken to remedy this objec- 

% The several positions along the line were not after the siege was raised. All were named after 
named until after the lines were established, — Fort officers who had been killed during the siege or in 
Sanders on the 18th of November, and the others the operations preceding it. — 0. M. P. 
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tionalDle feature, its existence caused ns great anxiety. Tlie sector without 
fire of the bastion referred to (the one attacked) would have been a sector 
without fire for the line, but for the arrangements made on either side of it to 
overcome the defect as far as possible. The fire thus obtained in front of this 
bastion was not all that could have been desired, but the event proved that 
it was sufficient. That Longstreet’s renowned infantry failed to carry it by 
assault demonstrated that there were no very serious defects unprovided for. 
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As already stated, the head of Burnside’s column appeared at Knoxville at 
daybreak on the 17th of November. It was met near Third Creek, and the 
organizations were directed to their respective stations, formed upon the lines, 
and told to dig, and to do it with all then* might. By the middle of the fore- 
noon all were hard at work. The locations of but few of the organizations 
were changed during the siege, and these but slightly. 

Except the incomplete forts, Sanders and Huntington Smith, nothing 
in the way of defensive works had been previously contemplated. Lines of 
rifle-trenches soon appeared, only to grow rapidly into continuous infantry 
parapets. Batteries for the artillery were ready in the shortest possible time. 

During the night of the 16th of November Sanders had crossed his division 
of cavalry to the north side of the river and moved out on the Loudon road 
to cover our forces, approaching from Campbell’s Station, until they could 
get into position and make some progress in the construction of defensive 
works. Slowly falling back as the enemy advanced on the 17th, he finally 
made a stand with one brigade of about 700 men under his immediate com- 
mand, upon a hill just north of the Loudon road, a mile from Port Sanders 
and about 800 yards west from where that road crossed Third Creek; 
while the other brigade (two regiments of mounted infantry), commanded by 
Colonel 0. D. Pennebaker, turned at bay where the Clinton road crossed the 
ridge about a mile north-west from Port Sanders. 

Por the remainder of the 17th these commands stubbornly held their 
ground, in full view of our lines, the principal Confederate attacks being 
directed upon the position of Sanders, who kept up a fierce and gallant contest 
with Longstreet’s infantry and Alexander’s guns, ceasing only with the dark- 
ness. About 11 p. M. General Burnside sent for me, and upon reporting to 
him at his headquarters at Crozier’s house, I found him in conversation with 
Sanders. He asked me how long it would take to make the works defensible, 
and was informed that it could be done by noon of the next day, the 18th. 
Turning to Sanders he asked him if he would maintain his position until that 
time, and received an assuring promise. Sanders accompanied me to my 
quarters, where we discussed the matter until after midnight, and then lay 
down upon the same blanket to get some rest, but before daylight he was 
called by the guard, and left to join his command. 

As day dawned the attacks upon Sanders were renewed, with the evident 
determination to dislodge him in the shortest possible time. As hour after 
hour passed, and that cavalry continued to stand against the pressure, it ex- 
cited the wonder of the rest of our army. The contest was very unequal, and 
occasionally a few of our men would leave their position behind the piles of 
fence rails which constituted their only cover, with the apparent intention of 
retreating. At such critical times Sanders would walk up to the rail piles and 
stand there erect, with fully half his height exposed to a terrific fire at short 
range, until every retreating man, as if ashamed of himself, would return to 
his proper place. He held his ground until noon as he had promised, and then, 
in accordance with an understanding with me, continued to hold it, intending 
to do so until actually driven away. At about half-past two he fell, mortally 
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wounded, and the screen whieli he had so stubbornly interposed between the 
enemy and our hard-working troops was quickly rolled aside. 

Every spadeful of earth turned while Sanders was fighting aided in making 
our position secure, and he had determined to sacrifice himself if necessary for 
the safety of the rest of the army. Hence he maintained his position so strenu- 
ously, and but for his fall it is possible he would have held it until night, as 
I sincerely believe he meant to do. His fine presence, soldierly bearing, 
extreme gallantry, and unvarying courtesy attached to him the incongruous 
elements composing his command, and enabled him to handle it as he did on 
this occasion, when its behavior was certainly worthy the commendation it 
received. The fort in front of which he fell was immediately named after 
him in commemoration of the service rendered. 

Early on the 18th eight or ten of the enemy had established themselves in 
the upper story of the tower of a brick house which stood about 750 yards 
beyond Sanderses line, and from this advantageous position greatly annoyed 
his command by their accurate fire. He sent a request to Benjamin, in Fort 
Sanders, to try the elfect upon these sharp-shooters of a few shots from his 
20~pounder Parrotts. The distance was 2500 yards, but Benjamin’s gunner 
put a shot directly through the compartment occupied by the sharp-shooters, 
badly wrecking it (as was ascertained by examination after the siege), and 
abating the nuisance. During the whole war I saw no prettier single shot. 

By the night of the 18th our infantry trenches on the north side of the 
river had been made nearly continuous, and our heavier works were well 
advanced. The enemy’s skirmishers pushed up in front of ours, and the siege 
was fairly on. On the 19th he extended to his left, and during the day threw 
shells into Knoxville from a battery posted on the Tazewell road, about a 
mile and a half from our main line. On the 20th the enemy’s oifensive lines 
began to appear, his right approaching the river near Armstrong’s house 
just west of Third Creek. From there he extended toward the left across 
the valley and along the ridge beyond on a line nearly concentric with ours. 
The earth-works on each side seemed to grow like magic, but we were 
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apparently doing more digging than they. Indeed, they never constrncted 
any works of consequence east of the Jackshoro’ road. 

A large brick house, with two log barns, stood within the enemy’s skirmish 
line in front of Fort Sanders, and served as cover for troublesome sharp- 
shooters. Why these buildings were not destroyed by us as we fell back I 
do not know, but it soon became evident that it must be done now, and the 
17th Michigan Infantry was detailed for the purpose. At 9 p. m. the regi- 
ment, passing to the rear and left of Fort Sanders, advanced to our skirmish 
line, where they halted 
a few moments to ad- 
just the line, and again 
moved forward. The 
enemy soon discovered 
the movement and 
opened fire, whereup- 
on our men charged 
at a run, and quickly 
gained possession of 
the buildings; a baking- 
pan full of warm bis- 
cuits in the house indi- 
cating the completeness 
of the surprise. A party 
of five volunteers un- 
der charge of Major 
F. W. Swift had been 
formed to set fire to 
the buildings. These were effectually fired, and our men were half-way on 
their return to our lines before the light of the burning buildings revealed 
the party to the enemy, who then opened a cannonade upon them. 

The siege and defensive operations progressed in the usual manner until 
the 22d, when we received information! that the enemy was constructing a 
raft at Boyd’s Ferry, on the Holston, about six miles above Knoxville by the 
course of the river, intending to set it adrift in the hope that it would reach 
our pontoon-bridge and carry it away, thus breaking our communication 
with the south side. About dark we began stretching an iron cable boom 
across the river above the bridge, with a view to catching the raft. The 
cable was about a thousand feet long, formed by linking together all the iron 
bars we could get, and was borne by wooden floats. Under my personal 
supervision the boom was completed by 9 o’clock next morning. 

On the evening of the 23d the enemy advanced upon our skirmishers in 
front of Fort Comstock and drove them back, but not until they had set fire 
to all the buildings in the immediate vicinity. We regained the position next 

I John 0. Phillips, of Chicago, captain and chief sago in a "bottle sent down the river by a Union 
of artillery during the siege, writes to the editors woman living near the point where the raft was 
that this information came in the form of ames- being constructed. 
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morning, l^eaiiy due west from Fort Sanders the enemy had advanced his 
line to within ahont 600 yards of the fort, and had thrown np a continuous 
line of infantry trench, with its right resting on the railroad and extending 
about 300 yards to the left. Early in the morning of the 24th a detail of 
169 men of the 2d Michigan Infantry attacked and carried this work. After 
they had held it for some time without reenforcements, the enemy made a 
counter-attack in largely increased force, with lamentable results to us, our 

men being driven back with a loss of 
nearly half their number. 

Strange as it may seem, this sortie 
was made without my knowledge, 
and although I made considerable 
effort afterward to ascertain who was 
responsible for it, I never succeeded. 
It would be difficult to conceive a 
more ill-advised movement. It would 
have been proper if we had intended 
to bring on a general engagement, 
in which case the sortie should have 
been supported with our whole force. 
If such was not the intention, the 
sortie should not have been made 
at all. Carried out in the manner it 
was, the affair was simply murderous. 
This is strong language, but every 
word of it is justified by the unneces- 
sary loss of about eighty-three of our very best men. The notes which I 
made at the time show that if I could have found any one to stand sponsor 
for the order,- my condemnation of it would have then been quite as decided 
as now. 

About the same time the enemy crossed the Holston below his lines and 
unsuccessfully attacked our forces on the south side of the river. He estab- 
lished batteries of rifled guns on the heights nearly opposite the mouth of 
Third Creek (never occupied by us), distant about 2300 yards from Fort 
Sanders, rendering it necessary to defilade this work against them. 

The reports of a destructive raft being renewed, another boom, 1500 feet 
long, and made of long timbers fastened together at the ends by fifth chains 
from the wagon trains, was stretched across the river above the first one. 

Prior to our occupation of Knoxville, 'the enemy had begun the erection of 
an earth- work, called by them Fort Loudon, on the site afterward occupied 
by Fort Sanders. A second growth of pines, averaging about five inches in 
diameter, thickly covered the hillside in front, and were cut down by them, 
leaving stumps perhaps eighteen inches high. The necessity for using every 
possible means of obstructing the approach over the sector without fire in 
front of the north-western bastion of Fort Sanders, included in the area 
covered by these stjimps, was evident to every one, and became more 
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pressing as the probability of an assault at this point grew more apparent. 
At this time Mr. Hoxie, 111 charge of the railroad property at Knoxville, 
informed me that he had a lot of old telegraph wire at the depot which he 
thought might be of service to us as an obstruction. Its use as a net-work 
entanglement, by carrying it from stump to stump over the sector without 
fire referred to, was so obvious that no time was lost in putting it in place. 
The part it played in causing the repulse was much overrated. Owing to its 
rusty color, nearly that of the pine litter just under it, and the imperfect light 
of the foggy morning, it doubtless did have some effect in breaking up the 
coherency of the assaulting column, and may possibly have detained it long 
enough to permit the defense to deliver a couple of rounds more, a matter of 
some consequence. 

The wet, foggy, and generally disagreeable weather of the preceding days 
still continued, when, at about 11 o’clock on the night of the 28th, our picket 
lines in front of Fort Sanders were attacked with such spirit as to indicate 
an important movement, and after sharp skirmishing for some length of time 
were finally carried. This was, in fact, the prelude to an assault upon the 
main work, and had for its immediate effect to put us on the alert and keep 
us in readiness for the serious business which wo knew was close at hand. 

The enemy’s arrangements for the assault provided that it be made in 
two columns, from McLaws’s division, directed against the north-west angle 
of Fort Sanders, the one on the left to be composed of Wofford’s brigade, 
in column of regiments, with the 16th G-eorgia leading; while the other, 
formed in like order, was to consist of Humphreys’s brigade, led by the 13th 
Mississippi, and closely followed by three regiments of Bryan’s brigade. 
The attack was to be made with fixed bayonets, without cheering or firing 
a shot, and the men were to be urged to rush forward with a determination 
to succeed. The sharp-shooters were to keep up a continuous fire into 
the embrasures of the fort and along the adjacent works, to prevent the 
use of artillery against the assaulting force and to disturb the fii’o of all 
arms. Anderson’s brigade, following the main attack, was to carry the 
works about a hundred yards to the left, and, in case the assault on Fort 
Sanders should prove successful, was then to wheel to the left, and, fol- 
lowed by Benning’s and Jenkins’s brigades, sweep down our lines to the 
eastward. But if the main attack should fail, Anderson was to wheel to 
the right and endeavor to carry Fort Sanders from the rear. Kershaw’s 
brigade was to advance to the assault of the works on the right of the 
fort as soon as it had fallen. The unassigned brigades of McLaws’s and 
Jenkins’s divisions, together with the brigades of Bushrod Johnson and 
G-racie, were to be held in readiness to follow up any success. Thus the 
plan of assault had been well studied, carefully elaborated, and clearly 
formulated. The preparations for resisting it were the wire entanglements 
already described, a slight abatis, the strong profile of Fort Sanders, and 
the arrangements for both a direct and a cross fire in front of the salient not 
only from the garrison of the fort itself, but also from the troops occupying 
the adjacent intrenchments. 
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Fort Sanders was laid ont in strict 
accordance with the rules for con- 
structing hastioned earth-works, but 
upon shorter exterior lines than were 
desirable. It was built upon an ir- 
regular quadrilateral of which the 
western side was 95 yards, the north- 
ern 125 yards, the eastern 85 yards, 
and the southern 125 yards ; the 
north-western bastion being traced in 
the right angle between the first two 
sides. The western front was com- 
pleted, and the two adjoining ones had 
been carried far enough to give us the 
advantage of their flanking arrange- 
ments. The eastern front had been intentionally left open. Provision had 
been made by pan-coup4s for an artillery fire along the capitals of the two com- 
pleted bastions, and a 12-pounder gun had been placed in the one attacked. The 
trace of the interior crest was so located on the slopes of the hill that when a 
parade of about forty feet in width had been formed, the undisturbed ground 
behind it served some of the minor purposes of a traverse. The ditch was 
made twelve feet wide at the bastion faces, and from six to eight feet in depth, 
depending upon the accidents of the ground, the average being about seven 
feet. The result of this location of the interior crest and depth of ditch, was 
an unusually high relief to the work, especially at the north-west'ern bastion. 
The scarps were practically vertical, and the berme at the foot of the exterior 
slope was cut away. The counterscarps were continued until they inter- 
sected, and all the material between them and the curtain excavated to the 
general level of the bottom of the ditch, thus obviating all dead angles. A 
banquette was formed in the counterscarp at tl:ie north-western salient, of 
sufiicient extent for the location of about forty men, whose fire could be 
delivered in the direction of the capital. In addition to the ordinary flank 
fire, three 12-pounders were so located in notches in the immediate east- 
ward extension of the northern front as to admit of their firing into the left 
flank of the assaulting column j and a fii’e, more or less efficient, could be 
delivered over the same ground from our intrenchments as far eastward 
as Battery Zoellner. A similar fire into their front and right flank was 
obtained from our lines to the southward of Fort Sanders as far as Battery 
Noble. 

The garrison of Port Sanders at the time of the assault, usually estimated 
at about 500 men, consisted of Benjamin’s and Buckley’s batteries and one sec- 
tion of Roemer’s (four 20-pounder Parrotts, six 12-pounder Napoleons, and two 
3-ineh rifled guns), and an infantry force made up of some 120 men of the 
79th New York, 75 men of the 29th Massachusetts, 60 men of the 2d‘ Michi- 
gan, and 80 men of the 20th Michigan. About forty men of the 2d Michigan, 
under command of Captain Charles H. Hodskin, occupied the banquette 
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in the counterscarp salient as long as the position was tenable, and then ran 
through the ditch to the southward ; they entered the fort around the south- 
eastern angle as they had been instructed to do, and took further part in the 
defense. 

The number actually within the fort at the moment of the supreme struggle 
and repulse probably did not exceed 440 men. The discrepancy arises from 
the different ways of reckoning the limits of the fort, due to the open eastern 
front. The smaller estimate includes only the troops that were within the 
bastioned trace. Yet some very effective work was done against the assault- 
ing column by the fire coming from the intrenchments beyond the original 
Fort Sanders, and it has always seemed to me only fair that troops deliver- 
ing this fire should be counted in estimating the strength of the garrison, in 
which case the total would be increased to more than three times the number 
given. 

About 6 A. M. on Sunday, IsTovember 29th, the enemy opened a heavy artil- 
lery fire upon Fort Sanders, to which no reply was made, because our limited 
supply of ammunition made it necessary to reserve it for use at a more crit- 
ical moment. The fire continued for about twenty minutes and then slack- 
ened, whereupon the columns moved to the assault, and were at once met by 
all the fire that could be concentrated upon them from our lines. Encounter- 
ing the wire entanglements, their organization was somewhat disturbed, but 
the movement was not seriously checked thereby, nor did the slight abatis 
retard it. Although suffering from the terribly destructive fire to which they 
were subjected, they soon reached the outer brink of the ditch. There could 
be no pause at that point, and, leaping into the ditch in such numbers as nearly 
to fill it, they endeavored to scale the walls. Having no scaling-ladders, a por- 
tion of the men, scrambling over the shoulders of their comrades, planted the 
battle-flags, of the 13th and 17th Mississippi and the 16th Q-eorgia upon the 
parapet, but every man who rallied to them was either killed or captured, and 
the flags were taken. 

Meanwhile those who remained in tho ditch found themselves under a 
deadly flank fire of musketry and canister, supplemented by shells thrown 
as hand-grenades from inside the fort, without the slightest possibility of 
returning a blow. Advance and retreat were about equally difficult, and 
it needed but a very short exposure to convince them that if any were to 
leave the ditch alive it could only be by the promptest surrender. Those 
who were able to walk were brought through the ditch to the south-eastern 
angle and there entered our lines as prisoners. Such of the assaulting 
forces as had not entered the ditch fell back, at first sullenly and slowly, 
but flesh and blood could not stand the storm of shot and shell that was 
poured upon them, and they soon broke in confused retreat. 

The assault had been gallantly made, but was repulsed in little more time 
than is required to describe it. When the result became apparent Longstreot 
directed the withdrawal of the supporting brigade, but the order did not 
reach Anderson in time to prevent his troops from pushing on as though the 
assault had been successful. They swerved, however, somewhat to their left, 
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and attacked a skort distance to tke eastward of the designated point, only 
to meet with as decided, though not so bloody, a repulse. 

The assaulting columns were rallied under partial cover some five or six 
hundred yards from Fort Sanders and there reorganized, but no further 
open attempt to carry our lines was made. 

Many reasons have been assigned for the failure of this assault, and there is 
some difference of opinion in regard to the matter. Some of those opposed 
to us, of unquestioned ability and fairness, have attributed it to the warn- 
ing given us by taking our picket line the night before, the insufficient use 
of their artillery, and the improper direction taken by two. of the columns, 

resulting in their intermingling 
and consequent confusion. The 
opinion has been confidently 
expressed that a subsequent as- 
sault would have been success- 
ful. All this assumes, first, that 
we were not already vigilant and 
waiting for the attack; second, 
that a heavy and continued ar- 
tillery fii’6 would have greatly 
damaged and demoralized us; 
third, that the confusion arising 
from the convergence of the 
advancing columns would not 
have occurred again ; fourth, 
that the works were ‘‘very faulty 
in plan and very easy to take by 
a properly managed assault”; 
and last, Wt not least, that the 
troops of the enemy were better 
than ours. The first of these 
drigadibk-genei^al assumptious is erroneous; the 

second greatly exaggerated ; the 
third might have been verified, but again might not ; the fourth is correct 
only within the limits and to the extent already explained ; and the last has 
no evidence to sustain it. 

No one is more ready and willing than the writer to admit the excellence 
of the troops that fought us at Knoxville. They had few equals, and I 
believe no superiors. But in making this admission I do not abate one par- 
ticle of my confidence in the valor and persistency of those who opposed 
them. They possessed those qualities in as high degree as General Long- 
street’s men or any others, and the succession of events had only served to 
improve their morale. It may fairly be doubted whether any disaster to our 
arms was imminent. 

Again, the repulse may have been due to the existence of fewer faults in the 
works than supposed; to the measures adopted by us to remedy the faults 
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which, did exist ; to the passive obstacles of wire entanglements, depth of 
ditch and unusual relief of the parapet ; to the enemy’s error in deciding it to 
be unnecessary to provide scaling-ladders for the storming party ; and, finally 
and emphatically, to a sufficient garrison of the coolest, bravest, and most 
determined men. Each of these reasons seems to me to have contributed its 
share to the result, and some of them were surely of much graver moment 
than any of those assigned by the other side. 

The successful resistance of the 29th did not lead to any remission of labor 
on our defenses. Work was continued by the troops with the energy that had 
characterized their efforts thus far, but the enemy gave little indication of 
a purpose to do anything further upon their works of attack. On the 1st of 
December large trains belonging to the enemy were seen moving to the east- 
ward, and again on the 3d and 4th and on the night of the 4th his troops were 
withdrawn and the siege was raised. We had not yet heard the result of 
G-eneral Grrant’s operations at Chattanooga. 

The signal defeat of Bragg at Missionary Ridge and the happy conclusion 
of the siege of Knoxville confirmed our hold upon the direct line of com- 
munication between the enemy’s forces east and west and achieved the per- 
manent relief of the friends of our cause in east Tennessee. 

The conduct of the men who stood in the trenches at Knoxville cannot be 
overpraised. Half starved, with clothing tattered and torn, they endured with- 
out a murmur every form of hardship and exposure that falls to the lot of the 
soldier. The question with them was not whether they could withstand the 
assaults of the enemy, but simply whether sufficient food could be obtained 
to enable thorn to keep their places in the line. That they were not reduced 
to the last extremity in this regard is due to the supplies sent in by the loy- 
alists of the French Broad settlements, who took ailvantage of Longstreet’s 
inability to invest the place completely, and under cover of the night-fogs 
floated down to us such food and forage as they could collect. 


i “ On. the morning o£ Decemher 6th I rode 
from Marysville into Knoxville, and mot Gronoral 
Burnside ... We examined his linos of forti- 
fications, which were a wonderful production for 
the short time allowed in their selection of ground 
and construction of work. It seemed to me that 


they wore nearly impregnable. We examined the 
redoubt named ‘Sanders,’ whore on the Sunday 
previous three brigades of the enemy had as- 
saulted and met a bloody repulse.”— Extract from 
General Sherman’s official report of December 
19th, 1863. 
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BY B. POBTEB ALEXANDBB, 

APTiB the return of the Army of Northern Vir- 
JX. ginia from Gettysburg, it took position south 
of the Rapid an River, in the vioimty of Orange 
Court House, to recuperate from the losses and 
fatigue of the campaign. We settled ourselves in 
comfortable camps among the wooded hills, en- 
joyed better rations than we ever got again, 
gradually collected horses, recruits, conscripts, 
and returning sick and wounded, and altogether 
we felt about as well satisfied with the situation 
and prospect as we had ever done before. The 
enjoyment of our pleasant camps and still pleas- 
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anter rest was suddenly broken, on September 
9th, by orders for Hood’s and McLaws’s divisions 
of Longstreet’s corps, about 11,000 strong, with 
my battalion of artillery, 23 guns, to go under the 
personal command of General Longstroet to reen- 
force Bragg in Georgia. 

It was clear that our now, however, adversary, the 
Array of the Potomac, could not resume the offen- 
sive for some months, and there would be ample 
time to send this force out to enable Bragg to 
crush Rosecrans, and bring it back to Virginia be- 
fore it would be needed there. It was the only 
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occasion during the war, I 'believe, when the Con- 
federates availed themselves of the possession of 
the interior and shorter lines, and transferred a 
force of any magnitude rapidly from the eastern 
to the western army to meet an emergency, and 
then to return. 

The orders were received Septem'ber 9th, and the 
troops were put in motion immediately for Peters- 
"burg, whence we were to have railroad transporta- 
tion to the Vicinity of Chattanooga via 'Wilmington, 
N C , and Augusta and Atlanta, Ga This line at 
the time was the only one open from Virginia to 
Georgia, the East Tennessee line, the only other 
then existing, being held by the enemy at Knox- 
ville Consequently it was taxed with the entire 
business of the Confederacy between those States, 
and that it managed to do it at all has always 
seemed to me a feat in railroad management 
deserving great praise. The roads had had but a 
small business before the war, and their eqmpment 
and motive power were light even for those days. 
The gauges were not uniform, and often the tracks 
of connecting roads were joined through the cities 
only by Imes of drays, and there was no interchange 
of cars. There was no manufactory of locomotives 
in the South, and but one small rolling-mill, at 
Atlanta, that could make a rail Yet, in spite of 
all these drawbacks and the enormous business 
suddenly thiown upon them, and frequent raids by 
the enemy, destroying bridges, tearing up tracks, 
burning ties, and bending and twisting rails, the 
railroads always came up again smiling, and stuck 
to the contest as faithfully as did the army. 

My battalion brought up the rear, leaving Peters- 
burg September 17th, and arriving at Einggold, 
the railroad terminus near Gluckamauga, on the 
25th Our artillery was distributed about our 
lines, the station of my own battalion being on 
Lookout Mountain, whence we threw shells over 
the enemy’s territory, and fought daily with a 
vicious little battery in Moccasin Bend, almost 
directly under us This battery had nearly buried 
itself in the ground under high parapets, and fired 
up at us like a man shooting at a squirrel in a tree. 
We propped our trails high up in the air to depress 
the muzzles, and tried to mash onr opponents into 
the earth with solid shot and percussion-shoHa; 
hut wo never hurt them much, and when we left 
the mountain they were still as lively as ever. 

It was at last decided by General Bragg not to 
attempt to manoeuvre Boseerans out of Chatta- 
nooga, but to detach Longstreet and send him up 
to try to capture Burnside, who was at Knoxville 
with a force of about 12,000 effective men. On 
the night of November 4th we withdrew from 
Lookout Mountain, and the next day marched to 
Tyner’s Station, whence, with Longstreet’s two 
divisions of infantry, Hood’s (under Jonkins) and 
McLaws’s, aibout 10,000 infantry , } we were to bo 
taken by rail as far as Sweetwater The infantry 

i) On p. 709 General Grant speaks of Bragg's grave 
mistakes in tke Cliattanooga campaign, “first, in send- 
ing away liis ablest corps coitimandor, with over 20,000 
troops ; second, in sending away a division of troops 
on the eve of battle.” The force originally sent with 
Longstreet included, besides Hood and McLaws, 6000 


were sent in advance, and the railroad was so taxed 
to do this that we were detained at Tyner’s until 
the 10th, and meanwhile nearly starved, as rations 
had been provided for only half that time. 

At length, about noon on the 10th, a train of 
flat ears came for us and the guns and men were 
loaded, the horses being sent afoot It was a cold 
and windy night, and we suffered a great deal on 
the open cars. There was a very insufficient water 
and wood supply on the road, and the troops had 
to bail water and chop up fence rails for the en- 
gine The journey of only sixty miles occupied 
the whole afternoon and night On the 13th we 
moved from Sweetwater with the infantry and a 
pontoon-train, and our artillery was reenforced 
by Leyden’s battalion of 12 guns, giving us in all 
35. Owing to the scarcity of horses we were com- 
pelled to use oxen to haul the caissons. 

'We encamped near Sweetwater for two days, 
while secret reeonnoissanees were made of the 
enemy’s position across the Tennessee River at 
Loudon, and commissary, quartermaster, and ord- 
nance trams weie organized and equipped On 
the 13th, Friday, we inarched to Huff’s Ferry, 
about two miles by land below Loudon, which 
point had been selected for our crossing Every- 
thing was kept out of sight of the enemy, and soon 
after dark some pontoons were carried by hand to 
the nver, a half mile below the ferry, and a party of 
mfantry ferried over, to try to surround and cap- 
toe the Federal picket which was posted on their 
side This part of the programme, however, failed, 
from the vigilance of the Federal sentries They 
all escaped, and probably earned the nows to Burn- 
side that we were crossing in force, for early next 
morning a strong recounoissanco was pushed on us 
by the enemy as the last of our troops weie cross- 
ing the pontoon which had been constructed dur- 
ing the night We drove it back, and organizing 
a strong advance-guard under Liontenant-Colonel 
(afterward General) T. M Logan, of Hampton’s 
Legion, with Parker’s battery of my battalion, wo 
pushed forward vigorously in the effort to bring 
Burnside to bay and defeat him before ho could 
get back and eoucontrate behind the fortifications 
about Knoxville. This he had sot out to do as 
soon as lie appreciated the situation, sending his 
trains ahead and covering them with lus whole 
force. For throe days there ensued a sort of run- 
ning skirmish covering tJio whole distance to 
Knoxville, about thirty miles. It was not rapid 
progress, but the days wore short, the roads axlo- 
doopin mud, and a strong roar-guard of the enemy 
skirmished with us for every hill and wood and 
stream on the road. Twioo — at Lenoir’s the first 
afternoon, the 10th, and at Campbell’s Station the 
next — wo seemed to have brought him to bay, and 
behind our advance-guard our whole force was 
brought up and fomod for attack. But tho ap- 
proach of night prevented an action on both occa- 

of 'Wlieolor’8 cavalry, and ill oho commands wore all 
engaged in tho Knoxville campaign. On tho 22d of 
Kovemhor, two brigades of Buek«ei''s division (Graclo’s 
and Bushrod Johnson’s) were sent from Chattanooga 
and reached Knoxville by the 28th, hut were not actively 
engaged.— E mtoks. 
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sions, tliougli OH tlio latter we got iu a sharp and 
pretty artillery duel over some nice open ground 
•unusually favorahlo for it, during which one of 
our guns, a 20-pounder Parrott, exploded, but for- 
tunately without Idlling any one. Here we found 
out that we had opposite to us an old friend, 
Benjamin’s battery of 20-pounder Parrotts, which' 
had been our •vis-Jb-vis atPredericksburg, where it 
had pounded us from Mary Scott’s Hill.” 

The night of the third day, the 17th, Burnside 
was safe in Knoxville, and we encamped at Ha- 
zen’s, a short distance off. The next day we began 
reconnoitering for the best place to assault. 

A Pederal cavalry brigade, under Q-oneral 'W. P. 
Sanders, held a. line of rail breastworks on a hill 
near the Armstrong house, and interfered seriously 
with our freedom of motion. Our skirmishers hav- 
ing vainly tried to move them, and artillery ammu- 
nition being too scarce for much of a cannonade 
on a minor point, we got up two of Taylor’s 
Napoleons, so they could not be seen, behind a 
house which stood about 260 yards from the 
enemy’s line, and asked for two regiments of infan- 
try to charge it as soon as we made an impression. 
All being ready, the guns were run out from 
behind the house and opened vigorously with solid 
shot, being helped also by Moody’s 24-pounder 
howitzers with shrapnel, a short distance to the 
left. At the close range Taylor made the rails fly 
at every shot, and the enemy began to desert them 

TMs action -was very sharp for a small, affair and was 
wollfought on both sides. "When our infantry llnehalted 
and lay down, Captain 8. Winthrop, of my staff, galloped 
up to and through them as they rose, and right up to the 
■breastworks. A dozeu muskets could be seen blazing 
at him, and he Ml forward on Ills horse’s neck with a 
bullet through the collar-bone. He had been a captain 
in Her Majesty’s 2ith regiment, and came to the Con- 
federacy to get a taste of active service, and on other 


rapidly and run back over the hill. Then the 2d 
and 3d South Carolina regiments of Kershaw’s 
brigade rose from their cover and dashed at them. 
Sanders and his officers rallied their men gallantly 
and brought most of them back to the line, and 
poured a hea-vy fire upon the Carolinians. The 
latter advanced rapidly without returning it until 
they reached two cedar-trees within thirty yards 
of 'the enemy, when they halted, lay down, and 
opened fire. This was from a misapprehension of 
their orders, which were not to go farther forward 
than the enemy’s lino near the cedar-trees. In 
three minutes, however, the mistake was appre- 
ciated, and, rising with a yell, they dashed upon 
and carried the rail breastwork, killing and cap- 
turing quite a number of the enemy. 

On the 19th, the enemy being now pretty closely 
confined to the town, we began preparations to 
assault him. It was first necessary to study his 
lines and find the most favorable point. 

The town had been partly fortified a year before 
by the Confederates, and the topography being 
generally favora'ble to defense, it was not easy to 
find a weak spot, especially as we were all unfa- 
miliar with the locality, and without even maps of 
the city. 

It soon appeared that there was but one point 
of the lines which it was possible to assault with 
any hope of success. That was a fort which had 
been started by the Confederates under the name 

occasions than this also fully snstalnecl the reputation 
of British pluck. 

The Federal general, Sanders, was mortally wounded 
in this skirmish. He was from Mississippi, aud I believe, 
was a distant relative of President Davis. 'We had been 
intimate at 'West Point, and had met in San Pranolsoo 
in 1861, as I was about resigning -to oast my fortunes 
with my native State. We parted -with no antioipatlous 
of such a meeting.— E. P. A. 
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of Fort Loudon, and liad been fini&bed by tlie Fed- 
erals and by them called Fort Sanders It was 
upon a bill that fell off to the north-west, so that a 
laige force could be marched under cover and 
approach within two hundred yaids of the fort 
without being exposed to view oi to fire either 
from the fort or the ad 3 acent lines on either side, 
which here made an obtuse angle. [See p 739 ] 
All of our artillery, thirty-four guns, was posted 
in the most available positions to fire upon this fort 
and enfilade the adjacent lines, except four how- 
itzers, which were iigged as mortars to drop shells 
behind the parapets and to search out spaces shel- 
tered from direct fire To accomplish this, shids 
were prepared inclined at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, one end resting on the ground and the 
other on a horizontal pole supported about six 
feet from the ground by forked posts The axle 
of the howitzer was run up on these skids, raising 
the wheels in the air on each side of the skids, and 
leaving the trail on the ground between them, until 
the piece had an elevation of about sixty degrees 
I had experimented with the arrangement in Vir- 
gima, and also at Chattanooga, and found it to work 
nicely and to give very fair mortar practice. Of 
course the range was regulated by the charge of 
powder used We also rigged up an old flat-boat 
and made a ferry with some telegraph wire, by 
which we earned Parker’s rifle-guns to the south 
side of the rivei and established a battery on a 
commanding hill, fiom which we could enfilade the 
westernfront of the fort at a range of 2600 yards 
All of our guns were protected by earth-works. 

These arrangements occupied us closely until 
Tuesday, the 24th The attack was ordered to 
begin at sunrise on the 2Dth, and was to be made 
as follows First, the mortars were to opon and 
get the range by slow and deliberate practice 
Next, the direet-flre guns were to do the same 
Next, a strong line of sharp-shooters was to cap- 
ture and occupy the enemy’s line of rifle-pits in 
which their pickets were posted, and from these 
pits, an average distance of 200 yards, maintain 
a concentrated fire upon the parapet and embra- 
sures of the fort. Next, all thirty of the guns and 
mortars were to pour a rapid fire into the fort for 
about a half hour, to dismount its guns and demor- 
alize its gamson, and under cover of this fire and 
the sharp-shooters the storming column, previously 
massed under shelter, was to advance. As it ap- 
proached, the guns would shift their fire to the 
right and left, and the mortars would resume their 
natural functions as howitzers and limber up and 
follow the storming column 
On the night of the 24th wo learned that Bush- 
rod Johnson’s and Q-racie’s brigades, about 2600 
men, were on their way to reenforce us, and would 
arrive the next night. The attack was accordingly 
postponed to await their arrival, 'With them came 
General Leadbotter, chief engineer to Bragg, who 
had been stationed at Knoxville and was familiar 
With its fortifications. Tinder his advice Longstreet 
again postponed the attack, and the next day went 
in person with hup. to look at the enemy’s lines 
above the town, with a view to making the attack 
there. On their return Thursday night I was or- 


dered to withdraw our guns from the south side of 
the river, as it was intended to move up above the 
town and make the assault on Mabry’s Hill. 

On Friday I accompanied Generals Longstreet, 
Leadbettei, and others on a careful reconnoissanoe 
of this locality with a force of cavalry under Gen- 
eral Wheeler, who drove in the enemy’s pickets. 
This leeonnoissanee convinced every one that an 
attack in that quarter was impossible. The hill 
was strongly fortified, the approaches inundated, 
and there was no cover within a mile for the for- 
mation and advance of an assaulting column It 
was unanimously decided to go back to the plan 
of assanltmg Fort Sandeia, and I was ordered to 
get the guns back upon the hills across the river 
early Saturday morning This was done, hut the 
day turned out rainy and the assault was again 
postponed until Sunday, the 28th. So General 
Leadbetter’s advent cost us three as valuable days 
as the sun ever shone upon. Meanwhile a rumor 
reached us that Bragg had had a severe battle at 
Chattanooga, and had been defeated and driven 
back to Dalton 

Late on Satimday afternoon General Longstreet 
suddenly changed the plan of attack (I believe 
under advice of General Leadbetter) and oidered 
that instead of beginning at sunrise, and being 
preceded by a crushing fire of artillery concen- 
trated on the fort and covered by an enveloping 
swarm of sharp-shooters, a surprise should be at- 
tempted just before dawn by the infantry alone 
This was a bitter disappointment to the artillery, 
after so many days spent in preparation Wo be- 
lieve that in daylight, with our aid, the result would 
have been different 

About 11 o’clock that night our infantry skir- 
mishers were ordered to move forward and capture 
the enemy’s pickets, which was sueetjssfnlly ac- 
eomplisliod with a little firing, and our sharp- 
shooters established themselves in the enemy’s lino 
oi riilo-pits within 150 yards of the fori. But it put 
the enemy on the alert, and during the rest of the 
night tlioy fired occasional ronnds of oanislcr over 
our ground. The troops wore brought up as soon as 
the riflo-pits wore taken and formed in the sheltered 
ground in the rear. Those assigned to the storming 
of the fort were Humphreys’s Mississipjii brigade, 
and Bryan’s and Wofford’s Gi’orgia brigadi'S (the 
latter under Oolonol Ruff), all of McLaws’s divi- 
sion. Anderson's Georgia brigade, of Jenkins’s 
division, was to support tlieir left, tlanlc. The bri- 
gades averaged about one t-honsand men each. 

The night was wrotcJied, tlie tom))oratnro frooz- 
iiig, and a fine mist falling The troops lay upon 
their arms without fires and suffered greatly. 

At the earliobi indication of dawn throe signal- 
guns wore fired in rapid snccession from different 
batteries Their shells wore visible like meteors in 
the air and they exploded over the fort. Instantly 
the recumbent ranks of gray sprang to their feet 
and formed for a charge, not. so famous in history 
as Piokolt’s charge at Gettysburg, and not so in- 
spinting a sight to see, for only the flashes of guns 
were visible in the dim light, but a charge that 
illustrated as well as Pickett’s or any other over 
made those splendid qualities of Longstreet’s in- 
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fantry whieh. made tliem at once an admiration 
and a delight to their comrades in the artillery. 

For a few minutes about a dozen guns poured a 
hot fire into the angle of the lines back of the fort, 
and the success with whieh they threw their shells 
about it, even in the dim light, made it all the 
harder to bear that the plan of attack had been 
changed and the artillery was not allowed to try 
its full strength. Then we ceased firing to leave 
a clear field for the storming column, except a few 
shots from a battery that could reach the ground 
in rear of the fort. 

Meanwhile the assaulting column formed, ad- 
vanced to the line of rifie-pits, and then swarmed 
over them and rushed for the fort. Almost im- 
mediately they found themselves in 
an entanglement of telegraph wires 
stretched a few inches above the 
ground and fastened to stumps and 
stakes. This, however, was qu-ickly 
broken up, and the men pressed for- 
ward rapidly to the ditch around the 
fort, receiving a severe musketry fire 
from its parapet and two or tliree 
discharges of canister from guns 
which were able to reach a part of 
the ground traversed. It was impos- 
sible, however, to maintain ranks in 
this rapid advance, in darkness, over 
unknown ground with such obstacles, 
and under so close a fire. It resulted 
that the three brigades converged in 
a mass and without order around the 
north-west bastion. It was here that 
the ditch was supposed to ho easily 
passable. 

Oh the western face, indeed, it 
proved to bo only about four-aud-a- 
half feet deep, and ordinarily a ditch 
of that depth would not he a serious obstacle. 
Birt that morning the ground was frozen and very 
slippery, and, in addition, Colonel 0. M. Poe, 
General Burnside’s chief engineer, anticipating an 
assault, had made a very important variation in 
the ordinary profile of the ditch and parapet. 
Ordinarily there is left a space of about a foot be- 
tween the edge of the ditch and the foot of the 
parapet, which space is called the “ berme.” [See 
out, p. 760.] 

It will be readily seen that to a man attempting 
to scale the parapet the berme is a great assist- 
ance, giving a foothold whence it is easy to rush 
up the exterior slope, whieh cannot be made steeper 
than forty-five degrees. Here the berme had been 
entirely cut away. To the right and left of the 
western face of the bastion the ditch grew deeper 
until it reached ten feet in places, and the parapet 
was raised in places by cotton bales. The advance 
was, of course, checked by the ditch, and the men 
generally swarmed along the edge, uncertain what 

4 Colonel 8. Z. Buff, latli Georgia, commanding Wof- 
ford’s brigade; Colonel H. P. Thomas, of the iGtlx 
Georgia; and Colonel Kennon McElroy, I3tk Missis- 
sippi, wore killed, and Lieutenant-Colonel Plser, l7th 
Mississippi, lost an arm upon the parapet. Adjutant 
T. W. Oummlng, of the 16th Georgia, penetrated the 


to do, and firing into the embrasures and at such 
of the enemy as ventured to show their heads over 
the parapet. This soon silenced the direct fire 
upon them from the parapet, except an occasional 
musket raised overhead to the level of the interior 
crest and fired without aim. The fort was so 
nearly silenced that looking on from the guns we 
thought it had surrendered, though some fire con- 
tinued to come from the left. 

Meanwhile many of the officers, color-bearers, 
and men jumped into the ditch and attempted to 
scale the parapet. The slippery slopes and the 
absence of a berme prevented their success in such 
numbers as to accomplish any result, and the gal- 
lant fellows going up one hy one were shot down 


I-OKT STANLEY, KNOXVILLE. lUlOM A I’lIOTOUIlAmi. 

from the inside as fast as they crowned the para- 
pet. Nowhere in the war was individual example 
more splendidly illustrated than on that fatal slope 
and in that bloody ditch. 

Some of the battle-flags were jdanted on the ex- 
terior crest and maintained there for some time by 
a sneeession of color-bearers. | For fully twenty 
minutes the men stood around the ditch unable to 
get at their adversaries, but unwilling to retreat. 
Lieutenant Benjamin, commanding the artillery 
within the fort, made hand-grenades of his shells 
and exploded several within the ditch. Long- 
street, seeing the flash of their explosions, and 
thinking them to be onr own shells falling short, 
ordered the cessation of the slight artillery fire 
whieh we had continued to throw on the flanks and 
beyond the fort. [See note, p. 744 ] At last, day- 
light having succeeded dawn, and further effort 
being plainly hopeless, the men sxilkily withdrew. 
As the main force fell back Anderson’s brigade 
of Jenkins’s division, which was to take up the 

fort through an embrasure and was ca,ptured inside, 
assuring his captors that they would all be Ms prisoners 
within a few minutes. Lieutenant Mnnger, of the 9th 
Georgia, got into another ombrasuro, and, finding him- 
self alone, emptied a revolver at the gunners and made 
Ms escape.— B. P. A. 
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attack upon the left of the assaulting eolumn only 
in ease of its success, unwilling to see the assault 
fail without trying it themselves, rushed forward 
to the diteh Longstreet endeavored to have them 
stopped, hut was too late. They repeated the scenes 
of the first attack, and after losing nearly two hun- 
dred men they likewise withdrew The ranks were 
re-formed, however, close behind the line of the 
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enemy’s rifle-pits, which our sharp-shooters still 
occupied It had been a bloody repulse, though 
occupying but about forty mmutes | 

Soon after the repulse I heard, with great de- 
light, that Jenkins had asked and obtained per- 
mission to make a fresh attempt, for I felt the 
utmost eonfiidenee that a concentrated fire by day- 
light from our 34 guns and mortars, with 1000 
sharp-shooters whom we could shelter within close 
range, could silence the fort entirely, enabling a 
storming column to plant ladders, fill the ditch 
with fascines, and out footholds in the scarp, so 
that an overwhelming force might reach the in- 
terior But befoie arrangements could be made 
Longstreet received official intelligence of Biagg’s 
disaster and an order to abandon the siege of 
Knoxville and to move promptly to join Bragg. 
A renewal of the attack was, therefore, thought 
inexpedient, and orders were at once given to 
move all trains to the rear, in preparation for a 
retreat southward that night 

Under cover of night it was intended that we 
should abandon the siege and get a good start on 
our march to join Bragg, but before nightfall wo 
got news from Bragg himself that a large force 
under Sherman was being moved to intercept us, 
and that an early junction with him was impos- 
sible. Under these circumstances it was finally 
decided to remain and threaten Knoxvillo as long 
as possible, and draw Sherman oil from tho pursuit 
of Bragg, and then to retreat northward into ea.st 
Tennessee We remained before Knoxville until 
the night of December 4th. 

About noon the next day we encamped at Blain’s 
Cross-roads, having made eighteen miles; that 
was, I think, about tho very worst night march I 
ever wont through. Tho roads wore in fearful 

I Our losses had hmi 120 killed, 46fl wouiidod, and 
226 oapturod,— total, 813, Tlio onomy’s loss Inside the 
fort was, T hclievo, only about 20.— E P A. 

X Graoio’s brlfiiido had iiiUto a sharp engagement boro, 
General Gracic being severely wounded, and Kershaw’s 
and Bnalirod Johnson’s lirigados and two of my bat- 
torloa were slightly engaged, hut darkness oatno on 
before we could get a sninolont force Into position and 
line, and under cover of It tho enemy retreated. It had 
hoen Intended to cut off liis retreat with, a force of cav- 
alry, but the plan miscarried In some way— as plans are 
always liable to do, 0m‘ loss was 290, more than half of 


condition, and in the inky darkness and pouring 
rain neither men nor animals could see Fre- 
quently guns or wagons would be mired so tbat 
the eolumn behind would be blocked in the mud 
tmtil extra teams and men at the wheels could 
set the eolumn going for a few minutes Strict 
orders had been given that the men should not use 
fence rails for fuel, but that night they were 
Ignored, and miles of fence were fired merely to 
- light up the road 

I recall some incidents illustrating how poorly 
our army was provided with even prime necessa- 
ries, although we were in our own country. We 
were so badly off for horse-shoes that on the ad- 
vance to Knoxville we stripped the shoes from all 
the dead horses, and we killed for the purpose 
all the wounded and broken-down animals, both 
oni' own and those left behind by the enemy. 
During the siege the river brought down to us a 
number of dead horses and mules, thi own in within 
the town. We watched for them, took them out, and 
got the shoes and nails from their feet Our men 
were nearly as badly off as the animals — perhaps 
worse, as they did not have hoofs. I have myself 
seen bloody stains on frozen ground, left by 
the barefooted wheie onr inlautry had passed. 
We of the artillery took the shoes off the drivers 
and gave them to the cannoneers who had to 
march. 

Early in the advance Longstreet gave permission 
to the men to “ swap ” shoes with the prisoners 
whenever any were taken, but each man was 
stnetly required to have something to “ swap,” 
and not leave the prisoner barefoot It was quite 
an amusing sight (to us) to see a ragged rebel with 
his feet tied up in a sort of raw beoi’-hide mocca- 
sin, which the men learned to make, come up to a 
squad of prisoners, inspect their foot, and select 
the one he would “swap” with. Generally, liow- 
ever, the prisoners took it all very good-humoredly, 
guyed one another, and swapped jokes also with 
the swappers. It looked a little rough, but, as one 
of the victims said, “ When a man is captured, las 
shoes are captured too.” 

On Sunday the Oth wo marched fifteen miles 
farther, to Rutledge ; on the 8th sovoiileen more, 
to Mooroshurg; and on the Otli nine more, in tho 
direction of Rogersville. Here wo remained until 
the 14th, when wo marched back, hoping to be 
able to surprise and capture a small force of the 
enemy that had followed us to Bean’s Station and 
had become separated from its support. ^ 

Wo spent the winter between Russollvillo and 
Greenvillo, living oil tho country, having occasional 

it In Gracie’s lirlgado. This virtually ended the fighting 
of tho campaign, in whhsh our entire Iohhch were 198 
killed, 880wouiuled, 248 missing,— total, 1296. Burnside’s 
losses wore 92 killed, 398 wounded, and 207 missing,— 
total, 002 — E. V. A. 

Tho Union foreo at Bean’s Station consisted of 4000 
cavalry, under General Shaokelford, who led tho ad- 
vance of a column commanded by General Parke. 
Parke, with tho infantry, was approaching, and sent 
a division against Martin’s cavalry, preventing tho 
fiank movement hero referred to as having miscar- 
ried.— EniTona. 
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expeditions, and alarms enongh. to destroy most of 
tlie comfort of winter-quarters, 

In the latter part of March we moved back to 
Bristol, and in April Greneral Lee sent for us to 
rejoin him by rail. Reaching Gordonsville on the 

We liad some of our foraging wagons captured and 
men Mlled by the “bushwhackers.” The latter were 
supposed to he guerrilla, troops in the Federal service 


22d of April, we were once more with the Army 
of Northern Virginia, Just twelve days before it 
entered the Wilderness and began the death-grap- 
ple that was only to end, after eleven months of 
daily fighting, at Appomattox. 

recruited among the people of that section whose sym- 
pathies were anti-Confederate. They seldom fought, bnt 
they cut off small parties and took no prisoners.— E. P. A. 



THE OPPOSING FORCES AT KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

November 17tb-December 4tb, 1863. 

For much of the Information contained in this list and in similar lists to follow, the editors arc iudobtod (in advance of the 
publication of the “ Oflioial Records ”) to Brigadior-Qonoral Richard O. Drum, Adjutant-aeiioral of tlio Army. K stands 
for killed ; w for wounded ; m w for mortally wounded ; m for captured or missing ; c for captured. 


THE UNION ARMY. 

ARMY OP THE OHIO— Major-General Ambrose E. Burnside. 


NINTH ARMY CORPS, Brlg.-Gen. Robert B. Potter. 
Escort: 6tli Ind. Cav, (4co’s), Col. James Biddle. Loss: 
k, 1 ; w, 1 ; m, 1 = 3. 

I'lKST DIVISION, Brlg.-Gon. Edward Forroro. 

Elrsl Brigade, Col. David Morrison : 30tli Mass., Maj. 
Wllllatn E. Draper; 8tU Mioh., Li6ut.-Ool. Ralph Ely; 
79th N. Y., Capt. WllUam 8. Montgomery; 46th Pa., 
Lieut.-CoL Francis M. Hills. Brigade loss : k, 4 ; .w, 19 ; 
m, 6=a29. /Second' Brigade, Col. Benjamin C. Christ: 
29th Mass., Col. Ebenezer W. Peirce ; 27th Mioh., Ma,i. 
William B. Wright; 4Gth N. Y., Capt. Alphons Serierl; 
60th Pa., MaJ. Edward Overton, Jr. Brigade loss : k, 16; 
w, 26; m, 24=64. Third Brigade, Col. WllUam Hum- 
phrey: 2d Mioh., Maj, Cornelius Bylngton (raw), Capt. 
John C. Ruohl; 17th Mioh., Dieut-CoL Borin B. Corn- 
stock (k), Capt. Frederick W. Swift; 20th Mioh., Maj. 
Byron M. Cutolicon; 100th Pa., Ll6ut.-Ool. Matthew M. 
Dawson. Brigade loss: k, 18; w, 102 ; m, 46=166. Artil- 
lery: 84th N. Y., Capt. Jacob Roemor; D, Ist R. I,, Capt. 
William W. Buckley. Artillery loss : w, 2. 

SECOND DIVISION, Col. Johu F. Haitrauft, 

Eirst BHgade, Col. Joshua K. Slgfrled : 2d Md., Col. 
Thomas B. Allard ; 21st Mass., Bieut.-Ool. George P. 
Hawkes; 48th Pa., Maj. Joseph A. Gilmour. Brigade 
loss: k. 6; w, 27 ; m, 32 = 64, Second Brigade, Bleut,- 
Ool. Edwin Schall: 86th Mass., Maj. Nathaniel Wales; 
11th N. H., Capt. Beander W. OogsweU; 61st Pa., Ms^l. 
William J. Bolton. Brigade loss : k, 4; w, 7; m, 8=14. 


UNATTACHED: E, 2d XJ. S. Art’y, Lieut. Samuel N. 
Benjamin. 

TWENTY-THIRD ARMY CORPS, Brig.-Qen. Mahlon 
D. Manson. 

General Headquarters : McLaughlin’s Ohio Squadron 
Cav., Maj. Richard Rico; Eng. Battalion, Capt. 0. S. 
McClure. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gon. Julius White. Staff loss : 
m, 2. 

Second Brigade, Col. Marshall W. Chapin: 107th 111., 
Llout.-Ool. Francis H. Lowry; 13th Ky., Col. William E. 
Hohson; 23d Mich,, Maj. William W. Wheeler; lllth. 
Ohio, Maj. Isaac R. Sherwood; 111. Battery, Capt. Ed- 
ward 0, Henshaw. Brigade loss : w, 13 ; m, 4 = 17. 
THIRD DIVISION, Brlg.-Gen. Milo 8. Hasoall. 

First Brigade, Col. James W. Roilly : 44th Ohio, Maj. 
Alpheus S. Moore; 100th Ohio, Col. Patrick 8. Slevln; 
104th Ohio, Lleut-Ool. Oscar W. Sterl ; D, 1st Ohio Art’y, 
Lieut. WilUam H. Pease. Brigade loss : k, 2 ; w, 16 ; m, 
7=24, Second Brigade, Col. Daniel Cameron: 65th 111., 
Lleut.-Ool. William B. Stewart; 24th Ky., Col. John 8, 
Hunt; 103d Ohio, Capt. John T. Philpot; Ind. Battery, 
Capt. Hubbard T. Thomas. Brigade loss ; k, 9 ; w, 97 ; 
m, 2=108, 

RESERVE ARTiDDERT, Capt. Andrew J. Konkle: 24th 
Ind., Capt. Joseph A. Sims ; 19th Ohio, Capt. Joseph 0. 
Bhlelds. 

Frovisional Brigade, Col. William A. Hoskins ; l2tli 
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Ky , Maj Joseplx M Oweus, 8tli Term , Col Felix A. 
Eeeve Tennessee Jingade, Ool John S. Casement 
CAVALRY GOERS, Brig -Gen James M Shackelfoid 
first division, Bug -Gen William P Sanders (in w), 
Col Flank Wolloid Staff loss in w, 1 
First Brigade, Col Frank Wolford, Lieut -Col Silas 
Adams Ist Ky , Lieut -Col Silas Adams ; nth Ky , 

, 12th Ky , , Law’s Howitzei Battery, 

Brigade loss: k, 5, w, 9, m, 10=24 Second Brigade, 
Lieut -Col Emery S. Bond I 12 thl]l (mounted inJantiy), 

Maj Tristram T Dow, 8tli Mich., , 4Sth Ohio 

(mounted infantry), , 16th Ind Batteiy, 

Brigade loss k, 26 , w, 6S , m, 64 = 162 Third Brigade, 


Col Chatles D Ponnohakcr llth Ky , Col S Palace 
Love, 27th Ky., Lieut -Col John H Waid Biigado 
I 0 .SS k, 4. w, 12 , m, 1 = 17 
SECOND DIVISION 

Fiibt Brigade, Col Israel Gairaid 2d Ohio, Lieut - 

Col George A Piuiugiou , 7th Ohio, , 2d Tcnn 

(infantiy), Brigade lose ni, 6 Total Dnion 

loss killed 92, wounded 394, captured or missing, 
207 = 693 

In his official report General Burnside says “ Oiii 
force at this time [commencement of the siege] in 
Knoxville was about 12,000 effective men, exclusive of 
the new reciuits of loyal Tennesseeans ” 


THE COHEEDBRATE ARMY. 

Lieut -Gen. James Longstieet Staff loss w, 1. 


MoDAWS’S DIVISION, Maj -Geu. Lafayette MoLaws 
JKersAaios’s-Bj'igade, Brig -Gen. Josephs Kershaw 2d 
S C , Col John D Kennedy (w), Lieut -Col F GaiUaid, 
3d S 0, Col James D Nance, 7th S C,Capt E J 
Goggans , 8th S. O , Col J W Henagan, Capt D. Mc- 
Intyre, 15th S C , Maj William M. Gist (k), Capt J B 
Davis, 3d S O Battahon, Lieut -Col W G. Rico Bri- 
gade loss k, 19 , w, 116 , m, 3 = 138 TFOjCfoj d’s Brigade, 
Col S Z Ruff (k), Lieut -Col N. L Hutohins, Jr 16th 
Ga , Lieut -Col Henry P Thomas (k) , I8th Ga , Capt 
John A Crawford , 24th Ga , Capt. N J Dortch , Cohb’s 
(Ga) Legion, Maj William D Conyers, Philhps (Ga) 
Legion, Maj Joseph Hamilton (w), ad Ga Battalion 
Sharp-shooters, Lieut -Ool. N. L. Hutohins, Jr Brigade 
loss k, 48, w, 121 , m, 81 = 260 Sumphreys'B Brigade, 
Brig -Gen Benjamin G Humphreys * 13th Miss , Col. 
Kennon MoElroy (k), Mnj G L Donald, 17th Miss , 
Lieut -Col John O Riser (w) ; 18th Miss , Ool Thomas 
M Griffin , 21st Miss , Col W L Brandon Biigado loss 
k, 21 , w, 106 : m, 66 = 182 Bryan's Brigade, Brig -Gen 
Goode Bryan loth Ga, Lieut -Col Willis O Holt, 60 th 
Ga , Col P MoGlashan , 51st Ga , Ool E Ball, 63d Ga , 
Ool James P Bimms (w) Brigade loss* Ic, 27 ; w, 121, 
m, 64=212 

HOOD’S DIVISION, Brig -Gen Micah Jonlans 
Jenkins's Brigade, Col John Bratton* latS C., Col F 
W Kilpatrick, 2d S 0 Rifles, Col Thomas TUomsou, 

6th S 0, Col A Coward, Oth S C ; Hampton 

(S 0 ) Legion, Col M W. Gary, Palmetto (S 0 ) Sharp- 
shooters, Ool Joseph Walker Brigade loss k, 22 , w, 
109 , m, 6 = 130. Bohertson's Brigade, Brig -Gen, Jerome 
B. Robertson* 3d Ark., Ool Van H Manning, Ist Tox , 
Col A. T Rainey, 4th Tex., Col JOG Key, oth Tox., 
Col R M. Powell Brigade loss k, 9, w, 18; m, 6=38. 
Baw’s Brigade, Bng -Gen. E. Molver Law • 4th Ala , Col 
P. D Bowles, 16th Ala, Ool W O. Oates; 44th Ala, 
Col W F Perry, 47 th Ala., Ool M J, Bulger, 48th Ala, 
Ool. James L. Bhefflolcl Brigade loss k, 16; w, 69, m, 
8 = 92 Anderson's Brigade, Bvig -Qan G T Anderson* 
7thGa.,Col,W W.Wliito, 8th Ga., Ool JohnR Towers, 
9th Ga., Col Benjamin Bock; llth Ga., Col F H Little; 
69th Ga , Col Jack Brown Brigade loss . k, 36 ; w, 186 ; 
m, 26 = 247. Benning’s Brigade, Bilg.-Gon. Henry L 
Beumng* 2cl Ga , Col. E M. Butt; 16th Ga., Col D. M. 
Du Bose, 17th Ga, Col Wesley O. Hodges, 20th Ga., 
Col J. D Waddell. Brigade loss . k, 1 , w, 5=6 

Joined November 26th-28th. 


ARTiLDBiiT, Col E P. Alexander 

Leyden's Battalion, Maj A Leyden Ga Battery, 
Capt. Tyler M Peeples, Ga Batteiy, Capt A M Woli- 
hin, Ga Battery, Capt B W York. Alexander's Bat- 
talion, Maj. Frank Huger; La Batteiy, Capt G V 
Moody, Va Battery, Capt. W W Fielding, Va Battery, 
Capt Tyler O Jordan, Va Batteiy, Capt William W 
Parker, Va Battery, Capt Osmond B Taylor, Va Bat- 
tery, Capt. Pichigru Woolf oik, Jr Artillery loss : k, 2 , 
w, 2=4 

BUCKNER’S DIVISION, tIV Bug -Gcn Bushrod R Johnson 

Qr acie's Br-iqade, Brig.-Gen Ai ohibalcl Graoie, Jr. 41st 
Ala, Lieut -Col T G. Trimmior; 43d Ala,, Col Y. M 
Moody, 69th Ala , Lieut.-Col J D. McLennan, 60th Ala, 
Col J W A. Sanford Brigade loss k, 1, w, 1 = 2 
Johnson' 8 Brigade, Col John 8 Fulton 17th and 23d 
Tenn , Lieut -Col. W W Floyd, 26th and 44th Tenn , 
Lieut.-Col J L. McEwon, Jr. , 63d Tenn , Maj J A 
Aiken Biigado loss k, 2 , w, 19 = 21 
CAVALRY CORPS, Mu; -Gen Joseph Whoolei, MaJ.- 
Gen. William T Maitin 

iHvision commanders • M.y -Qon William T Martin, 
Brig -Gen’s P O. Armstrong and John T. Morgan 
Brigade commanders Colonels Thomas Ilamson, A 
A. Bussell, C. C. Crows, and George G. Dibroll Troops 
Parts of 4th, 8th, 9th, and llth Tenn,, Ist, 2d, 8d, 4th, and 
6th Ga , Ist, 3d, 4tli, 7th, and 61st Ala., 3d Ark., 8th and 
nth Tox., and Ist and 8th Confederate roglraoniiS, 
and Wiggins’s Battery. Cavalry loss (estimated) • k, 
w and ui, 200 
RANSOM’S CAVALRY J 

Jbncs’sBripodc, Brig.-Gon. WilliamE Jones* 8th Va,, 
Col. James M. Corns, 2lst Va., ; 27th Va. Bat- 
talion, ; 34th Va Battalion, Col V. A Witcher; 

36th Va. Battalion, , 27th Va Battalion, Gilt- 

ver's Brigade, Col H L OiK.nor. 10th Gu. Battalion, 
Maj, E. Y Clark; 4th Ky , Mnj. N. Parker, 10th Ky , 
Lieut -Col Edwin Trimble; 1st Tenn., Col. Jninos B 
Carter, C4th Va., Col Campbell Blomp , Vn. Batltuy, 
Capt. William N. Lowry. 

The total Confederate loss (minus the cavalry, not re- 
ported) was 182 killed, 768 wounded, and 102 captured 
or missing = 1142 Tho loss in tho cavalry is ostiinaliul 
at 260 . 

Tho effeotivo strongtih of tho forces under Ijongstreot’s 
command probably numbered 20,000. 

j Joined November 27th-281h 


END OF VOLUME III. 







